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PREFACE. 


f 


Another  book  upon  the  Aborigines  of  North' America,  exclaims  the 
reader !  Have  we  not  volume  upon  volume  of  works  on  the  Indians 
of  this  continent?  Their  manners  and  customs,  warfare  and  barbari- 
ties, have  been  described  again  and  again,  by  antique  as  well  as 
modem  writers:  Church,  Hoyt,  Hubbard,  Mather,  M'Clung,  Flint, 
Proud,  Smith,  Hutchinson,  Hecke welder,  Fletcher,  Drake,  and  many 
others,  have  all  written  books  in  relation  to  some  certain  tribes,  con- 
fining themselves  to  distinct  latitudes,  whilst  others  of  them  have  taken 
into  their  works  a  review  of  the  entire  race,  as  they  existed  after  the 
landing  of  the  Pilgrims  at  Plymouth  up  to  the  present  period;  but  they 
are  most  generally  given  in  a  prolix  detail — ^much  that  to  the  mere 
casual  reader  is  dull  and  uninteresting,  and  which  for  their  great 
length  are  laid  aside,  and  their  beautiful  pails  lost  sight  of  as  they 
moulder  upon  the  mantel  or  in  the  book-case  of  many  a  household. 
We  would  not  be  understood  to  say,  that  the  authors  of  the  books  we 
have  alluded  to  are  in  any  manner  blameable  for  this ;  they  have 
labored  faithfully  and  industriously  in  the  accumulation  of  facts  and  . 
matter  which  directly  concerns  every  American.  They  have  made 
their  subjects  part  of  the  history  of  our  own  government,  and  as  such 
we  should  understand  them,  and  be  conversant  with  the  events,  changes 
and  scenes  of  days  that  have  passed. 

Voluminous  histories  are  looked  upon  and  very  often  deemed  too 
intricate  by  some  to  be  read.  In  view  of  a  full  and  minute  description 
of  all  the  Indians  that  priorly  existed  in  the  vast  territories  which  now 
compose  the  United  States,  it  would  require  as  many  years  and  as 
much  labor  as  the  printing  of  the  archives  of  our  own  republic.  This 
work  has,  however,  been  undertaken  by  a  distinguished  author,  S.  G. 
IhiAJCE,  Esq.,  of  Massachusetts,  who  has  already  published  several 
volumes,  which  are  deservedly  popular.  We  must  here  acknowledge 
that  we  are  much  indebted  to  him  for  some  of  the  events  which  appear 
in  the  vAlume  we  are  now  about  presenting  to  the  public. 
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10  PRBFACE. 

We  do  not  design,  by  the  publication  of  a  compendium  of  the 
Events  in  Indian  History,  to  claim  any  particular  advantage  over 
other  books  of  a  similar  character  that  have  already  been  issued. 
There  are,  notwithstanding,  a  number  of  advantages  connected  with 
the  present  compilation.  A  volume  of  the  most  important  Events  in 
Indian  History,  judiciously  arranged  in  order  as  they  occurred,  has 
been  the  aim  of  our  labors;  in  connection  with  this  we  had  an  eye  in 
selecting  from  those  works  which  are  the  most  accurate  in  their 
descriptions,  and  in  all  cases  cut  off  what  we  did  not  think  essentially 
answering  the  purpose  to  complete  our  object.  The  Biographical 
department  contains  the  incidents  of  those  tribes  which  are  the  most 
celebrated  in  the  Indian  annals;  some,  indeed,  are  as  complete  and 
comprehensive  as  can  any  where  else  be  found ; — of  this  the  reader  will 
be  better  enabled  to  judge  when  examining  it. 

A  History  of  the  indigenes  of  any  country  has  for  itself  many  claims, 
which  attract  the  notice  of  the  learned,  and  the  lovers  of  literature, 
but  especially  can  our  own  claim  attention;  so  varied,  great  and 
romantic  arc  the  events  which  followed  their  discovery,  that  no  one 
can  turn  f^om  the  page  of  their  history  without  being  wiser  and  better 
satisfied  with  the  change  which  the  God  of  Heaven  and  earth  has 
mysteriously  wrought  among  this  people.  The  numerous  tribes  that 
were  in  existence  when  the  first  navigators  arrived  upon  the  soil  of 
this  continent,  receiving  the  adventurers  of  an  unknown  land  in  the 
North  and  South,  with  demonstrations  of  joy  and  welcome,  which 
could  scarcely  have  been  expected  by  the  voyagers  themselves  from 
an  uncivilised  race;  a  race  of  men  who  never  before  looked  in  the 
face  of  a  white  man — who  never  before  beheld  the  white  sails  of  a 
vessel  speeding  through  the  waters  of" their  own  wide  and  romantic 
rivers, — these  have  passed  away  with  the  tide  of  civilisation,  which  has 
i-un  its  course  in  the  same  space  of  time  westward  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean. 

Numerous  as  they  were,  it  appears  that  but  one  century  had  passed 
after  the  Europeans  took  possession  of  the  soil,  when  their  most 
extensive  leagues  were  severed  and  their  governments  relinquished, 
as  though  civilisation  was  a  very  antipode  lo  their  prosperity  as  a 
nation  and  a  people.  They  have  passed  away  with  the  years  which 
liavc  made  the  same  clime,  in  power  and  prosperity,  one  of  the  mightiest 
upon  the  globe.  The  mountains  and  umbrageous  forests,  dressed  in 
all  the  primitive  grandeur  of  Nature,  where  they  pursued  the  chase 
and  walked  in  majestic  pride  as  the  lords  of  the  soil,  now  to  a  great 
cxtenfc.  are  made  to  give  echo  to  the  enterprise  and  industry  of  the 
d^^scendants  of  the  Anglo-Saxons.    The  many  thousands  f^"ho  now 
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inherit  the  cities,  the  towns  and  villages,  where  once  stood  the  rude 
wigwams  and  huts  of  the  Indians,  send  up  the  daily  sounds  of 
rejoicing  and  gladness ;  the  chase  and  the  war-dance,  and  the  rude  , 
sports  of  the  wild  children  of  nature,  are  hushed  in  the  plains  where 
we  now  behold  the  labor  of  the  husbandman;  the  margins  of  the 
noble  rivers  connecting  the  Atlantic  are  in  many  places  the  harbors 
of  busy  marts,  and  instead  of  the  lone  canoe  with  her  daring  masters 
moving  upon  the  waters,  vessels  of  ponderous  shape  and  dimen- 
sions, guided  by  the  science  and  skill  of  the  sturdy  mariner,  are  found 
in  every  navigable  river;  a  population  equal  to  all  the  tribes  now  in 
existence  in  the  United  States  have  their  hymes  upon  the  deep.  How 
cbreadful  w^ere  the  events  of  the  times  which  brought  about  the  changes 
we  have  alluded  to;  history  but  faintly  tells  the  treasure  and  sufierings 
it  cost. 

The  Biographical  department  of  our  vftlume  we  have  taken  especial 
pains  with;  the  Northern  and  Southern,  and  the  Six  Nations  of  Indians 
are  embraced  in  it.  Since  printing  the  history  of  Miantonomo,  chief 
of  the  Narragansetts,  we  learn  from  a  late  publication  that  the  citizens 
of  Norwich,  Connecticut,  devoted  the  fifth  of  July  to  a  noble  purpose, 
and  we  honor  them  for  it — that  of  erecting  a  monument  to  the  mcmojy 
of  Miantonomo,  the  gallant  Indian  warrior  and  chieftain  who  fell 
and  was  buried  on  the  spot  called,  from  the  circumstance,  "  Sachem's 
Plain,"  near  the  manufacturing  village  of  Greenville,  on  the  Shetucket. 
The  burial  spot  of  the  warrior  had  been  conspicuous  until  within  a 
few  years  past,  by  a  Cairn  formed  by  loose  stones  deposited  upon  it 
by  the  aboriginal  pilgrims  to  his  grave ;  but  lately,  the  proprietor  of 
the  land  had  permitted  them  to  be  carted  off  to  underpin  a  house. 
The  monument  is  a  single  block  of  granite,  bearing  this  simple 
inscription:  '« Miantonomo,  1643." 

A  review  of  the  Indians  of  the  middle  States  are  als6  given,  and  in 
this  we  have  extracted  from  Heckewelder  and  Proud,  especially  that 
part  which  refers  to  Pennsylvania.  Some  of  the  earliest  treaties  with  . 
the  Indians,  by  Governor  Keith,  are  given  for  their  novelty ;  they  are 
the  transactions  which  took  place  between  the  Conestoga  Indians,  a 
tribe  of  the  Six  Nations,  and  the  Provincial  Council,  wliich  have  but 
lately  appeared  in  the  records  printed  by  the  State.  The  Conestoga 
maasacre  we  have  strived  to  place  in  such  a  form  as  to  free  it  from 
ail  censure ;  it  heretofore  has  been  found  fault  with  for  reflecting  upon 
a  respectable  portion  of  the  citizens  of  the  city  and  county  of  Lan- 
caster, as  having  been  engaged  in  the  horrible  .butchery,  or  conniving 
at  it;  this  we  think  wa^  an  error  in  several  authors,  and  it  has  lately 
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been  ascertained  who  the  real  actors  in  this  inhuman  destraction  of 
life  were,  and  we  have  thrown  the  blame  in  that  way. 

The  frontispiece  of  this  book  is  the  rescue  of  Captain  John  Smith, 
by  Pocahontas,  the  "  Saviour  of  Virginia,'*  after  he  was  condemned 
to  death  by  her  father,  Powhatan.  The  engravings  are  placed  in 
their  regular  order  throtigh  the  work,  so  that  the  reader  will  be  enabled 
the  more  readily  to  understand  their  illustrations.  No  pains  have  been 
spared  to  give  a  correct  delineation  of  those  parts  of  the  Events  which 
we  thought  deserved  a  plate.  • 

The  Narratives  and  Captivities  also  occupy  a  considerable  portion 
of  the  volume,  and  are  made  up  of  the  most  important  adventures  and 
captivitiefe  that  have  taken  place  within  the  last  two  centuries.  It  will 
be  seen  that  some  of  them  have  been  condensed  for  the  purpose  of  ob- 
serving a  uniform  description  in  the  book.  Nothing  however  has  been 
omitted,  which  materially  affects  either  the  sense  or  correctness  of  the 
original. 

The  miscellaneous  scraps  wo  have  given  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
book  we  came  in  possession  of  while  the  printing  of  the  work  was 
going  on,  and  we  present  them  as  well  worthy  of  note  by  the  reader. 

On  a  close  examination  it  will  be  found  that  the  many  subjects 
which  are  embraced  in  the  volume  have  been  collected  at  the  cost  of 
considerable  labor,  and  it  is  the  sincere  desire  of  the  publishers  that 
it  will  receive  that  reward  which  it  merits.  Should  it  answer  the 
means  for  which  it  is  designed,  of  carrying  to  the  door  of  every  man 
a  correct  compilation  of  the  most  important  Events  in  Indian  History, 
then  will  we  rest  satisfied,  whether  our*under taking  is  rewarded  or 
not.  But  before  any  pass  judgment  upon  it,  we  would  ask  them  to 
examine  it.  Cohpilsk. 

Lancaster,  Augvst  21,  1841. 
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ORIGIN  OF  THE  AMERICAN  INDIANS. 


O  oould  their  ancient  Incas  riie  again, 

How  would  they  take  up  Israel's  taunting  strain ! 

Art  thou  too  fallen,  Iberia?  Do  we  see 

The  robber  and  the  murderer  weak  as  we  ? 

Thou,  that  hast  wasted  earth,  and  dared  despise 

Alike  the  wrath  and  mercy  of  the  skies. 

Thy  pomp  is  in  the  grave,  thy  glory  laid  * 

Low  in  the  pits  thine  avarice  has  made. 

We  come  with  joy  from  our  eternal  rest, 

To  see  the  oppressor  in  ^is  turn  oppressed. 

Art  thou  the  God,  the  thunder  of  whose  hand 

Rolled  over  all  our  desolated  land, 

Shook  principalities  and  kingdoms  down, 

And  made  the  mountains  tremble  at  his  frown  ? 

The  sword  shall  light  upon  thy  boasted  powers, 

And  waste  them  as  they  wasted  ours. 

'Tis  thus  Omnipotence  his  law  fulfiU,  , 

And  vengeance  executes  what  justice  wills.— Cowper. 


[Tha  following  ezuacts  ftr«  takon  frqn  Drake's  History  of  tho  North  Americau  Itidians  J 

CHAPTER  I. 

ANCIBMT  AUTHOSS  0UPPOSBO  TO  HAVE  REFERRED  TO  AMERICA  IN  TUBf  U 

WRITINGS. 

The  name  Indian  was  erroneouBly  apptied  to  the  original  man  of 
America  by  its  first  discoverers.  The  attempt  to  arrive  at  the  East 
Indies  by  sailing  west,  caused  the  discovery  of  the  islands  and  conti- 
nent of  America. '  \Vhen  they  were  at  first  discovered,  Columbus, 
and  many  after  Inm,  supposed  they  had  arrived  at  the  eastern  shore 
of  the  oontinent  of  India,  and  hence  the  people  they  found  there  were 
celled  Indians.  The  error  was  not  discovered  until  the  name  had  so 
obtained,  that  it  ooiild  not  well  be  changed.  It  is  true,  that  i\  matters 
but  little  to  UB  by  what  name  the  indigines  of  a  country  are  known,' 
and  especially  those  of  America,  in  as  £r  as  the  name  is  seldom  used 
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amoBg  ua  tmt  in  a|q;>licatioQ  to  the  aboriginal  Americang.  But  vith 
the  people  of  Europe  it  was  not  so  unimportant*  Situated  between 
the  two  countries,  India  and  America,  the  same  name  for  the  infaa* 
bitants  <^  both  must,  at  firsl,  have  produced  considerable  inconve- 
nience, if  not  confusion ;  because,  in  speaking  of  an  Indian,  no  one 
would  know  whether  an  American  or  a  Zealander  was  meant,  unless 
by  the  context  of  the  discourse.  Therefore,  in  a  histmcal  point  of 
view,  the  error  is,  at  least,  .as  much  to  be  deplored  as  that  the  name  of 
the  continent  itself  should  have  been  derived  from  Americus  instead 
of  Columbus. 

It  has  been  the  practice  of  almost  every  writer,  who  has  written 
about  the  primitive  inhabitants  of  a  country,  to  give  some  wild  theo« 
ries  of  others,  concerning  their  origin,  ,and  to  close  the  account  with 
his  own ;  which  generally  has  been  more  visionary,  if  possible,  than 
those  of  his  predecessors.  Long,  laborious,  and,  we  may  odd,  useless, 
disquisitions  have  been  daily  laid  before  the  world,  from  the  discovery 
of  America  by  Columbus  to  the  present  time,  to  endeavor  to  explain 
by  what  means  the  inhabitants  got  from  the  old  to  the  naw  world.  To 
act,  therefore,  in  uniscm  with  many  of  our  predecessors,  we  will  be- 
gin as  far  back  as  they  have  done,  and  so  shall  commence  with  Theo- 
pompus  and  others,  from  intimations  in  whose  writings  it  is  alleged 
the  ancients  had  knowledge  of  America,  and  therefore  peopled  it. 

Theopompus,  a  learned  historian  and  orator,  who  flourished  in  the 
time  of  Alexander  the  Great,  in  a  book  entitled  Thaumasia,  gives  a 
sort  of  dialogue  between  Midas  the  Pj^rygian  and  Silenus.  The  book 
itself  is  lost,  but  Strabo  refers  to  it,  and  ^iianus  has  given  us  the 
substance  of  the  dialogue  that  follows.  After  much  conversation, 
Silenus  said  to  Midas,  that  Europe,  Asia  and  A,frica  were  but  islands 
surrounded  on  all  sides  by  the  sea ;  but  that  there  was  a  continent 
situated  beyond  these,  which  was  of  immense  dimensions,  even  with- 
out limits ;  and  that  it  was  so  luxuriant,  as  to  produce  animals  of  pro- 
digious magnitude,  and  men  grew  to  double  the  height  of  themselves, 
and  that  they  lived  to  a  far  greater  age ;  that  they  had  many  great 
cities,  and  their  usages  and  laws  were  different  from  ours ;  that  in 
one  city*there  were  more  than  a  million  of  inhabitants ;  that  gold  and 
sUyer  were  there  in  vast  quantities.  This  is  but  an  abstract  from 
^lianus's  extract,  but  contains  all  of  it  that  can  be  said  to  refer  to  a 
country  west  of  Europe  and  Africa.  Elian  or  iSJianus  lived  about 
A.  D.  200. 

Hanno  flourished  when  the  Carthagenians  were  in  their  greatest  pros- 
perity, but  the  exact  time  is  unknown.  Some  place  his  time  40,  and 
others  140,  years  before  the  founding  of  Rome,  which  would  be  about 
800  years  before  our  era.  He  was  an  officer  of  great  enterprise, 
hav]!ng  sailed  around  and  explored  the  coast  of  Africa,  set  out  from 
the  PSars  of  Hercules,  now  called  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar,  and  sailed 
westward  30  days.  Hence  it  is  inferred  by  many,  that  he  must  have 
visited  America,  or  some  of  its  islands.  He  wrote  a  book,  which  Jie 
entitled  Periplus,  giving  an  account  of  his  voyage,  which  was  trans- 
lated and  published  about  1533,  in  Greek. 
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Many,  and  ^M  without  tolerably  good  reasons,  beUove  that  an 
island  or  continent  etistfed  in  the  Atlantic  ocean  about  this  period,  but 
which  disappeaxed  afterwards. 

Diodorus  Siculus  says  that  some  ««PhoKucians  were  cast  upon  a 
most  fertile  island  opposite  to  Africa***  Of  this,  he  says^  they  kept 
the  moat  studied  secresy,  which  was  doubtless  occasioned  by  their 
jealousy  of  the  advantage  the  discovery  might  be  to  the  neighboring 
.  natioDs,  and  which  tiny  wished  to  secure  wholly  to  themselves.  Dio* 
dorus  Siculus  lived  about  100  years  before  Christ,  islands  lying 
wast  of  Europe  and  Africa  are  certainly  mentioned  by  Homer  and 
Horace.  They  were  called  Atlantides,  and  were  supposed  to  be  about 
10,000  furlongs  from  Africa.  Here  existed  the  poets'  fabled  Elysian 
fields^  But  to  be  more  particular  with  Diodorus,  we  will  let  him 
apeak  br  himself.  <«  After  having  passed  the  islands  which  lie  beyond 
the  Hercolcan  straits,  we  will  speak  of  those  which  lie  much  farther 
into  the  ocean.  Towards  Africa,  and  to  the  west  of  it,  is  an  immense 
island  in  the  broad  sea,  many  days'  sail  from  Lybia*  Its  soil  is  very 
lertilet  and  its  surfiioe  variegated  with  mountains  and  valleys.  It» 
coasts  are  indented  with  many  navigable  rivers,  and  its  fields  are  well 
coltivated ;  delicious  gardens,  and  various  kincb  of  plants  and  tiees.'^ 
He  finally  sets  it  down  as  the  finest  country  known,  whef^.  the  inha* 
hitants  have  spacious  dwellings,  and  every  thing  in  the  greatest  plenty. 
To  say  the  least  of  this  account  of  Diodorus,  it  ^corresponds  very  well 
with  that  giv^  of  the  Mexicans  when  first  known  to  the  Spaniards, 
but  perhaps  it  will  compare  as  well  with  the  Canaries. 

Plato's  account  has  more  wdght,  perhaps,  than  any  of  the  ancients^ 
He  lived  about  400  years  before  the  Christian  era.  A  part  of  his 
account  is  as  follows : — **  In  those  first  times  [time  of  its  being  first 
known],  the  Atlantic  was  a  most  broad  island,  and  there  were  extant 
moat  powerful  kings  in  it,  who,  with  joint  forces,  were  appointed  to  oc- 
cupy Am  and  Europe:  and  so  a  most  grievous  wai^was  carried  on,  in 
which  the  Athenians,  with  the  common  consent  of  the  Greeks,  op- 
posed themselves,  and  they  became  the  conquerors.  But  that  Atlan- 
tic island,  by  a  flood  and  earthquake,  was  indeed  suddenly  destroyed, 
and  so  that  warlike  people  were  swallowed  up."  He  adds,  in  another 
place,  *'  An  island  in  the  mouth  of  the  sea,  in  the  passage  to  those 
straits,  called  the  Pillars  of  Hercules,  did  exist ;  and  that  island  was 
greater  and  larger  than  Lybia  and  Asia;  from  which  there  was  an 
easy  passage  over  to  other  islands,  and  from  those  islands  to  that 
continent,  which  is  situated  out  of  that  region."  ^  Neptune  settled  in 
this,  island,  from  whoae  aon.  Atlas,  its  name  was  derived,  and  divided 
it  among  his  ten  sons.  To  the  youngest  fell  ^the  extremity  of  the 
island,  called  Gadir,  ^which,  in  the  language  of  the  country,  signifies 
fertile,  or  abounding  in  she».  The  descendants  of  Neptune  reigned 
,heie>  from  fhther  to  son,  k>r  a  great  number  of  generations  in  the 
order  of  primogeniture,  during  the  space  of  9,000  years.  They  also 
possessed  seveml  other  islands ;  and,  passing  into  Kuropc  and  Africa, 
Mibdued  all  Lybia  as  far  as  Egypt,  and  lul  Europe  to  Asia  Minor. 
At  ki^gth  the  idand  sunk  un<kr  water;  and  for  a  long  t^nc  after- 
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wai-ds  tho  sea  thereabouts  was  Ml  of 'rocks  and  shohres.^'  This  ac- 
couat,  although  mixed  with  faUe,  cannot,  we  think,  be  entirely  rejected; 
and  that  the  ancients  had  knowledge  of  countries  westward  of  Europe 
appears  as  plain  vnd  as  well  authenticated  as  any  passage  of  history 
of  that  period. 

Aristotle,  or  the  author  of  a  book  which  is  generally  attributed  to 
him,  speaks  of  an  island  beyond  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar;  but  the  pas* 
sage  savors  something  of  hearsay,  and  is  as  follows  :--(<  Some  say. 
that,  beyond  the  f  illars  of  Hercules,  the  Carthagenians  have  found  a 
very  fertile  island,  but  without  inhabitants,  full  of  forests,  navigable 
rivers,  and  fruit  in  abundance.  It  is  several  days'  voyage  from  the 
main  land.  Some  Carthagenians,  charmed  by  the  fertility  of  the 
country,  thought  to  marry  and  settle  there ;  but  some  say  that  tho 
government  of  Carthage  forbid  the  settlement  upon  pain  of  death, 
(bom  tlie  fear  that  it  would  increase  in  power  so  as  to  deprive  the 
mother  country  of  her  possessions  there.'* 

Seneca  lived  about  the  commencement  of  the  vulgar  era.  He  wrote 
tragedies,  and  in  one  of  them  occurs  this  passage  :--^  The  time  will 
cofnc  when  the  ocean  will  loosen  the  chains  of  nature,  and  we  shall 
liehold  a  vast  country.  A  new  Typhis  shall  discover  new  worlds : 
Thuic'  shall  no  longer  be  considered  the  last  country  of  the  known 
world," 


CHAPTER  11. 

OF  MODERN  THEORISTS  UPON  THE  PEOPLING  OF  AMERICA. 

Herrera  argues  that  the  new  world  could  not  have  been  known  to 
the  ancients,  and  that  what  Sehoca  has  said  was  not  true.  For  that 
God  had  kq)t  it  hid  from  the  old  world,  giving  them  no  certain  know- 
ledge of  it ;  and  that,  in  the  secresy  and  incomprehensibility  of  his 
providence,  he  has  been  pleased  to  give  it  to  the  Castitian  nation. 
That  Seneca's  prediction  (if  so  it  may  be  cqpsidered)  was  a  fklse  one, 
because  he  said  that  a  new  world  would  be  discovered  in  the  north, 
and  that  it  was  found  in  the  west.  Herrera  wrote  about  1598,  before 
which  time  little  knowledge  was  obtained  of  North  America. 

Thomas  Morton,  who  came  to  New  England  in  1622,  published  in 
1687  an  account  of  its  natural  history,  with  much  other  curious  matter* 
In  speaking  upon  the  peopling  of  America,  he  thinks  it  altogether  out 
of  the  question  to  suppose  that  it  was  peopled  by  the  Tartars  from  the 
north,  because  *'  a  people,  once  settled,  must  be,  removed  by  compul- 
sion, or  else  tempted  thereunto  in  hopes  of  better  fortunes,  upon  com- 
mendations of  the  place  unto  which  they  should  be  drawn  to  remove* 
And  if  it  may  be  thought  that  these  people  came  over  the  frosen  sea, 
then  would  it  be  by  compubion.  If  so,  then  by  whom,  or  when1 
Or  what  part  of  this  main  continent  may  be  thought  to  border  upon 
the  country  of  the  Tartars  ?  It  is  yeft  unknown ;  and  it- is  not  likely 
that  a  people  well  enough  at  case  will,  of  their  own  accord,  undertake 
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to  tfavel  over  a  sea  of  ioe,  oonsidering  how  many  difficulties  they 
diall  encounter  with*  As,  ilrst,  whether  there  be  any  land  at  the  end 
of  their  unknown  way,  no  land  being  in  view ;  tlien  want  of  food  \o 
sustain  life  in  the  mean  time  upon  that  sea  of  ice  ?  Or  how  shall  they 
do  for  fuel,  to  keep  them  at  night  from  freeaing  to  death  ?  which  will 
not  be  had  in  such  a  place*  But  it  may  perhaps  be  granted,  that  the 
natives  of  this  country  might  originally  come  of  the  scattered  Trojans; 
for  after  that  Brutus,  who  was  the  fourth  from  Eneasj  left  Latium 
upon  the  conflict  held  with  the  Latins,  (where,  although  he  gave  them- 
a  great  overthrow,  to  the  slaughter  of  their  great  captain  and  many 
others  of  the  lieroes  of  Latium^  yet  he  held  it  more  safely  to  depart 
unto  some  other  place  and  people,  than,  by  staying,  to  run  the  hazard 
of  an  unquiet  life  or  doubtful  conquest;  which,  as  history  maketh 
mention,  he  performed.)  This  people  was  dispersed,  there  is  no  ques- 
tion, but  the  people  that  lived  \vith  him,  by  reason  of  their  conversa- 
tion with  the  Grecians  and  Liatins,  had  a  mixed  Idnguage  that  partici- 
pated of  both."  This  is  the  main  ground  of  Morton,  but  he  says  muck 
more  upon  the  subject ;  as  that  the  sunilarity  of  the  languages  of  th^ 
Indians  to  the  Greek  and  Roman  is  very  great«  From  the  examples 
he  gives,  we  presume  he  knew  as  little  about  the  Indian  languages  as 
Dr.  Mather,  Adair,  and  Boudinot,  who  thought  them  almost  to  coin* 
dde  with  the  Hebrew.  Though  Morton  thinks  it  very  improbable 
that  the  Tartars  came  ovef  by  the  liorth  from  Asia,  because  they 
oould  not  see  land  beyond  the  ice,  yet  he  finds  no  difficulty  in  getting 
them  across  the  wide  Atlantic,  although  he  allows  them  no  compass^ 
That  the  Indians  have  a  Latin  origin  he  thinks  evident,  because  he 
fimcied  he  heard  among  their  words  Pasco-pan,  and  hence  thinks, 
without  doubtf  their  ancestors  were  acquainted  with  the  god  Pan. 

Dr.  Williamson  says,  "  It  can  hafdly  be  questioned  that  the  In- 
dians of  South  America  are  descended  from  a  class  of  the  Hindoos, 
in  the  soutiiern  parts  of  Asia."  That  they  could  not  have  come  fronr 
the  north,  because  the  South  American  Indians  are  unlike  those  of  the 
north.  Tliis  seems  to  clash  with  the  more  rational  views  of  Father 
Venegas.  He  writes  as  follows :  **  Of  all  the  parts  of  Amcoica  hitherto 
discovered,  the  Callfornians  lie  nearest  to  Asia.  VVe  are  acquainted 
With  the  mode  of  writing  in  all  the  eastern  nations.  We  can  distki- 
gnish  between  the  characters  of  the  Japanese,  the  Chinese,  the  Chinese 
Tartars,  the  Mogul  Tartars,  and  other  nations  extending  as  far  as  the 
Bay  of  Kamtschatka;  and  learned  dissertations  on  them,  by  Mr.  Boyer, 
are  to  be  found  in  the  acts  of  the  imperial  academy  of  sciences  at 
Petcrsbui^.  What  discovery  would  it  be  to  meet  with  any  of  these  dia- 
meters, or  others  like  them,  among  the  American  Indians  nearest  to- 
Asia!  But  as  to  the  Califomians,  if  ever  they  were  possessed  of  any 
inrentioQ  to  perpetuate  their  memoirsvthey  have  entirely  lost  it;  and  all 
that  is  now  found  among  them  mnounta  to  no  moto  than  some  obscure 
oral  traditicAis,  probaUy  more  and  mor^  adultencted  by  a  long  sucoes-* 
sion  of  time.  They  have  not  so  mucti  as  retained  any  knowledge  of 
the  particular  country  from  which  they  emigrated*"  This  is  the  account 
^oae  w]k>  liTed  many  ^ears  among  thor  kidiaB*  of  California/- 
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Mr.  Wflham  Wood,  who  left  New  England  in  16S3,  after  a  short 
stay,  says,  «*0f  their  language,  which  is  only  peculiar  to  themsebesY 
not  inclining  to  any  of  the  refined  tongues — sonne  have  thought  they 
might  be  of  the  dispersed  Jews,  because  some  of  their  words  be  near 
unto  the  Hebrew;  but  by  the  same  rule,  they  may  conclude  them  to 
be  some  of  the  gl^nings  of  all  nations,  because  they  have  words  which 
sound  aftw  the  Greek,  Latin,  French,  and  other  tongues." 

Mr.  John  Josselyn,  who  resided  some  time  in  New  England,  firom 
the  year  1638,  says,  "The  Mohawks  are  about  500:  their  speech  a 
dialect  of  the  Tartars  (as  also  is  the  Turkish  tongue)."  In  anothef 
work,  he  says,  "  New  England  is  by  some  affirmed  to  be  an  island, 
bounded  on  the  north  with  the  River  of  Canada  (so  called  from  Mon- 
sieur Cane,)  on  the  south  \vith  the  River  Monnegan,  or  Hudson's 
River,  so  called  because  he  was  the  first  that  discovered  it.  Some  will 
have  America  to  be  an  island,  which  out  of  question  must  heeds  be, 
if  there  be  a  northeast  passage  found  out  into  the  South  Sea.  It  oon- 
tains  1,152,400,000  acres.  The  discovery  of  the  northwest  passage 
(which  lies  within  the  River  of  Canada)  was  undertaken  with  the  help 
'  t)f  .some  Protestant  Frenchmen,  which  left  Canada,  and  retired  to  Bos- 
ton about  the  year  1669.  The  northeast  people  of  America,  that  is. 
New  England,  <kc.,  are  judged  to  be  Tartars,  called  Samoadbs,  being 
alike  in  complexion,  shaj^e,  habit  and  manners."  • 

Reverend  Thomas  Thorowgood  pliblished  a  book  in  1662,  to  prov% 
that  the  Indians  were  the  Jews  who  had  been  "  lost  in  the  world  tbr 
the  space  of  near  2,000  years."  Being  written  to  for  his  opinion 
iA  tlie  origin  of  the  natives,  "  he  kindly  answers  to  those  letters 
ixom  Salem,  in  New  England,  20th  of  the  10th  month,  more  than 
10  yijfxxs  since,  in  hiec  verba.^'  That  they  did  not  come  into  Ameri- 
ca  from  the  northeast,  as  some  had  imagined,  he  thought  evident  for 
these  reasons:  1,  their  ancestor  affirm  they  came  from  the  southwest, 
atid  return  thence  when  they  diej  2,  because  they  «  separate  their  wo- 
men in  a  little  wigwam  by  tliemsclves  in  their  feminine  seasons;"  and 
.%  "  beside  their  god  Kuttand  to  the  southwest,  they  hold  that  Nann- 
witnawit  (a  spd  over  head)  made  the  heavens  and  the  earth;  and  some 
taste  of  atfinity  with  the  Hebrew  I  have  found." 

Doctor  Cotton  Mather  says,  "  It  should  not  pass  without  remark, 
that  throc3  most  memorable  things  which  have  borne  a  very  great  as- 
{X3ct  upon  human  affairs,  did  near  the  same  time,  namely,  at  the  c»n- 
elusion  of  the  fifteenth,  and  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
arise  unto  the  world:  the  first  was  the  resurrection  of  Literature;  the 
second  was  the  opening  of  America;  the  third  was  the  Reformation  of 
Religion.''  The  reader  must  now  sumsnon  his- gravity.  «*  But,"  this 
author  continues,  "as  probably  the  DeviJ,  seducing  the  first  inhabi- 
tants of  America  into  it,  therein  aimed  at  the  having  of  them  and  their 
|)osterity  out  of  the  sound  of  the  silver  trumpets  of  the  gospel,  then  to 
be  heard  through  the  Roman  Empire.  If  the  Devil  had  any  expecta- 
tion, that,  by  tlie  peopling  of  America,  he  should  utterly  deprive  any 
I^Xiropeani?  of  the  two  benefits,  literature  and  religion,  which  dawned 
upoii  the  miserable  worid^  (one  just  before,  the  other*  just  afler,)  tiu^ 
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fiHI  fatned  navi^tion  hither,  'tis  to  be  hoped  he  will  be  disappointed 
of  that  expectation."  « The  natives  of  the  country,"  continues  the 
Doctor,  in  another  place,  «  now  possessed  by  the  New-Englanders, 
had  been  forlorn  and  wretched  heathen  ever  since  their  first  herding 
here;  and  though  we  Icnow  not  when  or  how  these  Indians  first  became 
inhabitants  of  this  mighty  continent,  yet  we  may  guess  that  probably 
the  Devil  decoved  those  miserable  salvages  hither,  in  hopes  that  the 
gospel  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  would  never  come  here  to  destroy  or 
disturb  his  absolute  empire  over  them.  But  our  Eliot  was  in  such  ill 
terms  with  the  Cevil,  as  to  alarm  him  with  sounding  the  silver  trum- 
pets of  heaven  in  his  territories,  and  make  some  noble  and  zealous  at- 
tempts to^vards  ousting  him  of  ancient  possessions  here.  There  were, 
1  think,  20  several  nations  (if  I  may  call  them  so)  of  Indians  upon  that 
spot  of  ground  which  fell  under  the  influence  of  our  three  United  Co- 
lonies; and  our  Eliot  was  willing  to  rescue  as  many  of  them  as  be 
coold  from  that  old  usurping  landlord  of  America^  who  is  by  the  wrath 
of  God  the  prince  of  this  world." 

Hubbard,  who  wrote  about  1680,  has  this  among  other  passages^: 
"If  any  observation  be  made  of  their  manners  and  dispositions,  it\» 
easier  to  say  from  what  nations  they  did  not,  than  from  whom  they 
did  derive  their  origin.  Doubtless,  their  conjecture  who  fancy  them 
to  be  descended  from  the  ten  tribes  of  the  Israelites,  carried  captive  by 
Salamaneser  and  Esarhaddon,  hath  the  least  show  of  reason  of  any 
other,  there  being  no  footsteps  to  be  observed  of  their  propinquity  to 
them  more  than  to  any  other  of  the  tribes  of  the  earth,  either  as  to 
their  language  or  manners." 

That  because  the  natives  of  one  country  and  those  of  another,  and 
each  unknown  to  the  other,  have  some  customs  and  practices  in  com- 
mon, it  has  been  urged  by  some,  and  not  a  few,  that  they  must  have 
had  a  common  origin ;  but  this,  in  our  apprehension,  does  not  neces- 
sarily follow.  Who  will  pretend  that-  ditercnt  people,  when  placed 
under  similay  circumstances,  will  not  have  similar  wants,  and  henoe 
similar  actions?  that  like  wants  will  not  prompt  like  exertions?  and  like 
causes  produce  not  like  effects?  This  mode  of  reasoning  we  think  suf^ 
ficient  to  show,  that,  although  the  Indians  may  have  some  customs  in 
common  with  the  Scythians,  the  Tartars,  Chinese,  Hindoos,  Welsh, 
and  indeed  every  other  nation,  still,  the  former,  for  any  reason  we  can 
see  to  the  contrary,  have  as  good  right  to  claim  to  themselves  priority 
of  origin  as  either  or  all  of  the  latter. 

Doctor  Robertson  should  have  proved  that  people  of  color  produce 
others  of  no  color,  and  the  contrary,  before  he  said,  "  We  know  with 
infallibie  certainty,  that  all  the  human  race  spring  from  the  same 
source,"  meaning  Adam.  He  founds  this  broad  assertion  upon  the 
false  notion,  that  to  admit  any  other  would  be  an  inroad  upon  the 
▼erity  <^f  the  holy  Scriptures.  Now,  in  our  tiew  of  the  subject,  we 
k«ve  tliem  equally  inviolate  in  assuming. a  very  different  ground; 
namely,  that  all  habitable  parts  of  the  world  may  have  been  peopled 
at  the  same  time,  and  by  different  races  of  men.  That  it  is  so  peo- 
pled, ^xs  knowL  that  it  was  so  peopled  as  far  back  as  wp  have  any 
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account,  we  see  no  reason  to  disbelieve.  Hence,  when  it  was  noi  M|  19 
as  futile  to  inquire,  as  it  would  be  impossible  to  conceive  of  the  anni* 
hilation  of  space.  When  a  new  country  was  discovered,  much  in* 
quiry  was  mode  to  ascertain  from  whence  came  the  inhabitants  found 
npou  it — ^not  even  asking  whence  came  the  other  animals.  The  an* 
ewer  to  us  is  plain.  Man,  the  other  animals,  trees  and  plants  of  every 
kind,  were  placed  there  by  the  supreme  directing  hand,  which  carries 
on  every  operation  of  nature  by  fixed  and  undeviating  laws.  This,  it 
must  be  plain  to  every  reader,  is,  at  least,  as  reconctleable  to  the  Bible 
history  as  the  theory  of  Robertson,  which  is  that  of  Grotius,  and  all 
those  who  have  followed  them. 

Srnitli  says,  '*  There  are  found  men  and  animals  all  over  the  habi-* 
table  earth :  who  has  put  them  upon  it?  We  have  already  said,  it  is 
he  who  has  made  the  grass  grow  in  the  fields;  and  we  should  be  no 
more  surprised  to  find  m  America  men,  than  we  should  to  findflies/^ 
Mr.  Smith  also  says,  "  Some  do  not  wish  to  believe  that  Hie  caterpil- 
lars and  the  snails  of  one  part  of  the  world  should  be  originally  fronv 
another  part:  wherefore  be  astonished,  then,  that  there  should  be  in 
America  some  kinds  of  animals,  and  some  races  of  men  like  our  o^n?'' 

Voltaire  -has  written  upon  the  subject  in  a  manner  that  will  always 
be  attracting,  however  much  or  little  credence  may  be  allowed  to  what 
he  has  written.  The  chapter  is  as  follows:  "Since  many  fail  not  to 
make  systems  upon  the  manner  in  which  America  has  been  peopled, 
it  is  left  only  for  us  to  say,  that  he  who  created  flies  in  those  region* 
created  man  there  also.  However  pleasant  it  may  be  to  dispute,  it 
cannot  be  denied  that  the  Supreme  Being,  who  lives  in  all  nature,  ha» 
created  about  the  48°  t>vo-legged  animals  without  feathers,  tlie  color  of 
whose  skin  is  a  mixture  of  white  and  carnation,  with  long  beards  ap- 
proaching to  red;  about  the  line,  in  Africa  and  its  islands,  negroes 
witliout  beards;  and  in  the  same  latitude,  other  negroes  with  b^rds, 
some  of  them  having  wool  and  some  hair  on  their  heads;  and  among 
them  other  animals  quite  white,  having  neither  hair  nor  wool,  but  a 
kind  of  white  silk.  It  does  not  very  clearly  appear  what  should  have 
prevented  God  from  placing  on  another  continent  animals  of  the  same 
^xxues,  of  a  copper  color,  in  the  same  latitude  in  which,  in  Africa  and 
Ajsia,  Jhcy  are  found  black ;  or  even  from  making  them  without  beard» 
in  tlie  very  same  latitude  in  which  others  possess  them.  To  what 
lengths  are  we  carried  by  the  rage  for  systems  joined  with  the  tyranny 
of  prejudice!  We  sec  these  animals;  it  is  agreed  that  God  has  had 
tlie  power  to  place  them  where  they  arc,  yet  it  is  not  agreed  that  her 
has  so  placed  them.  The  same  persons  who  readily  admit  that  thr 
beavers  of  Canada  are  of  Canadian  origin,  assert  that  the  men  mugt 
have  come  there  in  boats,  and  that  Mexico  must  have  been  peopled  by 
some  of  the  descendants  of  Magog.  As  well  might  it  be  said,  that,  if 
there  be  men  in  the  moon,  they  must  have  been  taken  there  by  AstoU 
pho  on  his  hippogriff,  whe^n  he  went  to  fetch  Roland's  senses,  which 
were  corked  up  in  a  bottle.  If  America  had  been  discovered  in  hi» 
time,  and  there  had  then  been  men  in  Europe  systematic  enough  to>' 
have  advanced,  with  the  Jesuit  Lefitau,  that  the  Caribbees  dcscendcck 
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from  the  inhahiteiits  of  Giuria,  and  the  Huroiis  from  the  Jews,  he  would 
have  done  well  to  have  brought  back  the  bottle  containing  the  wits  of 
these  reasoners,  which  he  would  .doubtless  have  found  in  the  moon, 
along  with  those  of  Angelica's  lover.  The  first  thing  done  when  an 
inhabiled  island  is  discovered  in  the  Indian  Ocean,  or  in  the  South 
Sea,  is  to  inquke.  Whence  came  these  pec^le?  but  as  for  the  trees  and 
the  tortoises,  they  are,  without  any  hesitation,  pronounced  to  be  indi- 
genous; as  if  it  were  more  difficult  for  nature  to  make  men  than  to 
make  tortoises.  .One  thing,  however,  which  seems  to  countenance 
this  system  is,  that  there  is  scaroely  an  island  in  the  eastern  or  western 
ocean,  which  does  not  contain  jugglers,  quacks,  knaves,  and  fools. 
This,  it  is  probable,  gave  rise  to  the  opinion,  that  these  animals  are  of 
the  same  race  with  ourselves." 

Dr.  S.  L*  MitchiU,  of  New  York,  a  man  who  wrote  learnedly,  if  not 
wisely,  on  almost  every  subject,  has,  in  his  opinion,  like  hundreds  be- 
fore him,  set  the  greet  question,  How  was  America  peopled?  at  resk 
tk  has  no  doubt  but  the  Indians,  in  the  first  piaoe,  aie  of  the  same 
eolor  originally  as  the  northeastern  nations  of  Asia,  and  hence  ^rung 
from  them.  What  time  he  settles  them  in  the  country  he  does  not 
tdl  us,  but  gets  them  into  Greenland  about  the  year  8  or  900.  Thinks 
he  saw  the  Scandinavians  as  &r  as  the  shoresrof  the  St.  Lawrence,  but 
what  dme  this  waa  he  dbeiB  not  say.  He  must  of  course  make  these  peo- 
ple the  builders  of  the  mounds  scattered  all  over  the  western  country. 
After  all,  we  apprehend  the  doctor  would  have  short  tin^  for  his  emi- 
grants to  do  all  that  nature  and  art  have  done  touching  these  mattem. 
m  the  first  place,  it  is  evident  that  many  ages  passed  away  from  the 
time  these  tumuli  were  begun  until  they  were  finished;  2d,  a  multitude 
of  ages  must  have  passed  since  the  use  for  which  they  were  reared  has 
been  known — for  trees  of  the  age  of  200  years  grow  from  the  ruins  of 
others  which  must  have  as  gr&A  age;  and,  8d,  no  Indian  nation  or 
tribe  has  the  least  tradition  concerning  them.  This  could  not  have 
happened,  had  the  ancestors  of  the  present  Indians  been  the  erectors  of 
them,  in  the  nature  of  things. 

The  learned  Doctor  Swinton,  in  a  dissertation  upon  the  peopling  of 
America,  after  stating  the  different  opinions  of  various  authors  who 
have  advocated  in  favor  of  the  "  dispersed  people,"  the  Phoenicians,  and 
other  eastern  nations,  observes,  ^  that,  therefore,  the  Americans  in  gene- 
nl  were  descended  from  some  people  who  inhabited  a  country  not 
80  fiir  distant  from  them  as  Egypt  and  Phoenicia,  XHir  readers  will,  as 
we  apprehend,  reachly  admiu  Now,  no  country  can  be  pitched  upon 
80  proper  and  convenient  for  this  purpose  as  the  northeastern  part  of 
Ajua,  particularly  Great  Tartary,  Siberia,  and  more  espedally  the 
peunsuia  of  Kamtschatka.  That  probably  was  the  tract  through 
which  many  Tartarian  colonies  passed  into  America,  and  peopled  .& 
most  considerable  part  of  the  new  world.*' 

This,  it  is  not  to  be  denied,  is  the  most  rational  way  of  getting  in« 
habitants  into  America,  if  it  must  be  allowed  that  it  was  peopled  from 
the  «  old  world."  But  it  is  not  quite  so  easy  to  account  ibr  the  exist* 
enoe  of  equatorial  animals  in  Ameh6a,.when  all  authors  agree  that 
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they  ner er  could  have  {wssed  that  way^  aa  they  nafiior  eoidd  have  aur- 
Tived  the  coldntes  of  the  climate,  at  any  aeaaon  of  the  year.  Meve- 
orer,  the  vocabulary  vre  have  givm,  if  it  prote  any  thing,  proves  that 
either  the  inhabitants  of  North  America  did  not  come  in  horn  the  north- 
west,  or  that,  if  they  did,  aome  mknown  cavae  must  have,  ibr  agea, 
auapeoded  all  conHnmication  between  the  emigrants  and  their  ancea^ 
tors  upon  the  nei^bcmng  ahorea  of  Asia. 

In  1822,  there  appearad  in  London  a  work  which  attracted  acme 
attention,  as  most  works  have  npon  similar  subjects.  It  was  entitled, 
**  Description  of  the  ruins  of  an  ancient  city,  discovered  near  PkileDque, 
in  the  kmgdom  of  Guatemala,  in  Spaniah  America;  trandatod  from  the 
original  manuscript  report  of  Gapt*  Don  Antonio  Del  Rk>,  foUowed  by 
a  critical  investigation  and  research  into  the  history  of  the  Americans, 
by  Dr.  Paul  Felix  Cabrera,  of  the  city  of  New  Gnatemda.'* 

Captain  Del  Rio  was  ordered  by  the  Spanish  king,  in  the  year  17M, 
to  make  an  examination  of  whatever  ruins  ha  naght  find,  which  he  ac- 
oordingly  did.  From  the  manuscript  he  left,  whfeh  afterwards  fell 
into  the  hands  of  Doctor  Cabrera,  his  work  was  composed,  and  is  thst 
part  of  the  work  which  concerns  us  in  our  view  of  systems  or  ooojec- 
tUTDs  concerning  the  peopling  of  America.  We  shall  be  short  with 
ttoA  author,  as  his  system  differs  very  little  ficm  some  which  we  have 
already  sketched.  He  is  very  confident  that  he  has  settled  the  quea- 
tion  how  South'  America  received  its  inhabitants,  namely,  fW)m  the 
Phoenicians,  who  sailed  across  the  Atlantk^  Ocean,  and  that  the  ruined 
city  described  by  Captain  Dei  Rio  was  built  by  the  first  adventurem. 

Doctor  Cabrem  calls  any  system,  which,  in  his  view,  does  not  harw 
monise  with  the  Scriptures,  an  innovation  upon  the  <«  holy  Catholb  ra» 
b'gion ;"  and  rather  than  resort  to  any  such,  he  says,  ^*  It  is  better  to 
believe  his  [God^s]  works  miraculous,  than  endeavour  to  make  an  o»> 
tentatious  (^splay  of  our  talents  by  the  cunning  invention  of  new  sys- 
tems, in  attributing  them  to  natural  causes."  The  same  reasoning 
will  apply  in  this  case  as  in  a  former.  If  we  are  to  attribute  every 
thing  to  miracles,  wherefore  the  necessity  of  investigation?  These 
authors  are  fond  of  investigating  matters  in  their  way,  but  are  displeased 
if  others  take  the  same  hberty.  And  should  we  follow  an  author  in 
his  theories,  who  cuts  the  whole  business  short  by  declaring  all  to  be 
a  miracle,  when  he  can  no  longer  grope  m  the  labyrinth  <^  his  own 
forming?  Our  reader  would  be  just  in  condemning  such  waste  of  time* 
When  every  thing  nrhich  we  cannot  at  first  sight  understand  or  com- 
prehend must  not  be  inquired  into,  fiom  superstitkxis  doubts,  then  and 
there  will  be  fixed  the  bounds  of  all  science ;  but,  as  Lord  Byron  aaid 
upon  another  oocask)n,  <<  not  till  then." 

<^  If  it  be  allowed,  (says  Dr.  Lawrence,)  that  all  men  are  of  the  same 
species,  it  does  not  follow  that  they  are  all  descended  fh>m  the  same 
family.  We  have  no  data  for  determining  this  point:  it  could  indeed 
only  be  settled  by  a  knowledge  of  facts,  whidi  have  long  ago  been  in- 
volved in  the  impenetmble  dariuiess  of  antiquity."  Tluit  climate  has 
nothing  to  do  with  the  complexion,^  he  ofiers  the  following  in  proof:-— 
«<Tbe  estahlishments  of  the  Europeans  in  Asia  and  iUnsrica  have 
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about  three  eenluriee.  Vasqnes  de  Gama  'landed  at 
Giitioiit  in  1498$  and  the  Portuguese  empife  in  India  was  founded  in 
ihe  hegbming  ^  the  Mkrmng  oentory.  Brazil  "WBa  discovered  and 
takm  poasessioD  of  by  the  si^i^  natioa  in  the  very  first  year  of  the 
16th  oenbiry*  Towards  the  end  of  the  10th  and  the  beginning  of 
the  16th  century,  Golumbos,  Gortesi,  and  Pisarro,  subjugated  fi>r  the 
Spaniaids  the  West  Indian  islands,  with  the  empires  of  Mexico  mid 
Peru.  Sir  Walter  Raki^  plasted  an  English  oolotiy  in  Virginia  in 
1684;  and  the  Frendi  settlement  of  Canada  has  mther  a  later  dale. 
The  oolomsts  have,  in  no  instance,  approaciied  to  the  natives  of  these 
oountries ;  and  dieir  desoamkuits,  where  ^e  blood  has  been  k^  puve, 
httve,  at  ^is  time,  the  same  characters  as  native  Euiopeans.'' 

The  eminent  antiquary,  De  Witt  Chnton,  supposed  that  the  ancient 
works  found  in  this  country  were  similar  to  those  supposed  to  be  Roman 
by  Pennant  in  Wales.  He  adds,  <^  The  Danes,  as  well  as  the  nations 
which  erected  our  ft>rtificationi^,  were  in  all  probalnlity  of  Scythian  ori- 
gin. According  to  Pliny,  the  name  of  Scvthian  was  common  to  all 
the  natiotts  living  in  the  north  of  Asia  and  Europe." 


CHAPTER  in. 

EASJLY  aETTLEII£NTS  IN  NORTH  AMERICA. 

'  As  early  as  1508,  the  natives  of  North  America  began  to  be  carried 
away  by  voyagers,  sometimes  by  force,  and  sometimes  by  flattery. 
At  this  early  period,  one  Aubert,  a  Frenchman,  sailed  up  the  river  St. 
Lawrence,  and,  on  his  return  to  France,  conveyed  off  a  number  of  the 
natives.  In  1585,  a  colony  was  sent  out  from  England,  under  the 
direction  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  and  was  settled  at  Roanoke.  This  was 
the  first  English  colony  planted  in  America.  Through  their  miscon- 
duct to  the  natives,  and  to  one  another,  they  found  themselves  in  a  mis- 
erable condition  before  the  end  of  a  year.  Sir  Francis  Drake,  return- 
ing that  way  from  a  cruise  against  the  Spaniards,  gave  them  a  passage 
to  England  in  his  fleet.  Just  before  the  arrival  of  Drake,  a  chief  and 
niiny  of  his  men  were  killed,  and  afterwards  an  Indian  town  was 
burned,  by  order  of  Sir  Richard  Grenville,  who  brought  supplies  to 
the  colonists.  • 

In  1602,  Bartholomew  Grosnold  sailed  from  England,  and  was  the 
first  Englishman  that  came  in  a  direct  course  to  this  part  of  America. 
He  fell  in  with  the  coast  near  Cape  Cod,  which  he  discovered.  Being 
met  near  the  shore,  by  the  natives  in  their  canoes,  he  was  kindly 
treated  by  them,  and  they  helped  him  load  his  vessels.* 

The  next  year  Martin  Pring  arrived  op  the  coast,t  and  collected  a 

*  Sassafras  and  furs  were  then  the  articles  of  exportation. 
f  See  Belknap's  life  of  Pring.    Sassafras  was  collected  about  the  islands. 
Mag  foimd  it  on  what  it  now  Edgartown. 
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oargo  of  8qa9afl«6.  The  Indians  «fqpeaied  hMtila  to  this  osmpanyy 
and  caused  them  to  leave  the  co^st  aoooer  than  they  woidd  otfau^vise 
have  doae.  But  tlus  was  not  widiout  a  cause*  •  A  canpe  had  faeon 
stolen  from  them,  and  they  weie  upofti&A  with  by  the  sailors,  who,  to 
get  rid  of  them,  when  they  had  amused  themselves  sufficiently,  would 
set  their  dogs  to  chase  them  away. 

In  1605,  Captain  George  Weymouth  harried  off  five  of  the  natives 
from  the  coast  of  New  England,  again^  th^r  consent;  one  of  whom 
was  a  chief.  ' 

In  1607,  the  first  permanent  cdiony.of  Vir^nia  arrived  in  the  Che* 
sapeake,  the  twenty-sixth  of  April,  and  the  thirteenth  o£  May  they  took 
a  position  for  a  town;  which^  soon  after,  in  honor  of  Km^  James, 
was  named  James  Town.  They  were  annoyed  by  the  Indiaiis  at  first, 
and  one  person  was  killed.  A  peace  was  concluded  in  June  ibllowing, 
but  it  was  of  short  duration.  An  attempt  also  to  settle  a  cdony  on 
Kennebeck  river  was  made  this  year,  but  was  relinquished  the  next. 

In  1614,  Captain  John  &nith  made  a  profitable  voyage  to  New 
England,  and  made  an  accurate  survey  of  its  coast.  The  New  E^- 
land  Indians,  in  this  voyage,  were  justly  incensed  against  the  English, 
to  a  great  dc^pree.  When  Smith  went  for  England,  he  Icfl  one  Hunt 
to  complete  his  cargo  of  fish.  This  perfidious  man  enticed  twenty- 
four  Indians  on  board  his  vessel,  put  them  in  confinement,  and  sold 
them  at  Malaga  to  the  Spaniards  for  slaves.  In  the  course  of  the 
year,  another  vessel  came  on  the  coast  to  trade,  with  two  of  those  taken 
off  by  Hunt  to  assist  in  the  business.  It  was  now  designed  to  settle  a 
tracing  house,  but  the  Indians  soon  discouraged  them  in  the  attempt. 
One  of  the  prisoners  had  died,  and  the  other  was  not  permitted  to  go 
on  shore.  But  some  approached  the  ship  under  pretence  of  trade,  and 
he  jumped  overboard.  His  friends  in  the  canoes  discharged  their  ar- 
rows so  thick  at  the  same  time,  that  in  defiance  of  the  English  guns 
they  got  him  on  board,  and  paddled  off.  A  number  of  the  English 
were  badly  wounded,  and  some  of  the  Indians  killed.  The  English 
were  discouraged,  and  sailed  for  England.  Two  other  natives,  carried 
away  by  Hunt,  found  means,  in  time,  to  get  back  to  New  England, 
and  in  some  measure  allayed  the  vengeance  of  their  co|intrymen,  by 
assuring  them  that  the  English,  in  general,  were  highly  displeased  at 
the  conduct  of  Captain  Hunt. 

These,  and  many  other  insults  on  the  Indians,  though  small  in  com- 
parison with  thos^  suffered  by  their  race  in  South  America,  were  more 
than  enough  to  cause  them  to  entertain  fearful  apprehensions  of  eveiry 
stranger. 

Be^re  1619,  perhaps  it  would  have  been  altogether  impracticable  to 
have  attempted  a  settlement  in  New  England,  previous  to  this  time. 
The  natives,  before  which,  were  extremely  numerous  and  warlike; 
hut  this  year  a  mortal  sickness  prevailed  among  them,  that  abmost 
entirely  desolated  the  country^  insomuch,  that  the  living  could  not  bury 
the  dead.  For  when  the  Pilgrims  arrived  at  Pljrmouth,  the  ground 
was  strewed  with  human  bones.  The  extent  of  this  pestilence  was  from 
Penobscot  to  Narraganset. 
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Origin  cfthe  JSetthmmt  of  New  England. — ^Bigotry  and  supersti- 
tion  b^an  to  lose  some  ground  in  En^ind,  as  early  as  1550.  And 
the  persecutions  and  su^rings  of  the  early  martyrs  of  religious  free- 
dom have  been  the  subject  of  many  massy  volumes.  In  1549,  a 
liturgy  had  been  prepared  by  the  bishops,  and  a  law  passed  both 
houses  of  Parliament,  "'that  aU  divine  offices  should  be  performed  ac- 
cording to  it."  The  clergy  were  ordered  to  conform  to  the  liturgy, 
under  pain  of  fines  and  imprisonment.  And,  as  has  always  since 
been  the  case,  among  all  sects,  the  new  sect,  then  denominated  Puri- 
tans, grew  more  numerous,  in  proportion  as  the  severity  of  persecu- 
tion increased. 

In  1607,  a  congregation  fled  from  England  into  Holland,  and  in 
1608,  were  joined  by  others,  and  a  church  was  there  established,  ac- 
cording, as  they  believed,  to  the  principles  of  the  primitive  church  of 
Christ;  having  Mr.  John  Robinson  for  their  pastor.  Their  removal 
from  England  into  Holland  was  attended  with  the  greatest  difficulties, 
and  though  overlooked  by  the  chief  historians,  who  have  written  upon 
thdr  history,  is  certainly  among  the  first  articles  that  should  be  re- 
lated. It  formed  a  part  of  a  Manuscript  History,  written  by  Mr. 
William  Bradford,  one  of  their  number,  which,  though  since  lost,  was 
in  possession  of  Governor  Hutchinson,  who  copied  this  valuable  part 
into  his  "  summary  of  the  affairs  of  the  colony  of  New  Plymouth," 
which  is  as  follows. 

^  There  was  a  large  company  of  them  proposed  to  get  passage  at 
Boston  in  Lincolnshire,  and  for  that  end  had  hired  a  ship  wholly  to 
themselves,  and  made  agreement  with  the  master  to  be  ready  at  a  cer- 
tain day,  and  take  them  and  their  goods  in  at  a  convenient  place, 
where  accordingly  they  would  all  attend  in  readiness.  So,  after  long 
waiting  and  large  expense,  though  he  kept  not  the  day  with  them,  yet 
he  came  at  length  and  took  them  in,  in  the  night.  But  when  he  had 
them  and  their  goods  aboard  he  betrayed  them,  having  beforehand 
complotted  ^vith  the  searchers  and  other  officers  so  to  do,  who  took 
tbem  and  put  them  into  open  boats,  and  then  rifled  and  ransacked 
them,  searcliing  them  to  their  shirts  for  money,  yea,  even  the  women, 
further  than  became  modesty,  and  then  carried  them  back  into  the 
town,  and  made  them  a  spectacle  and  wonder  to. the  multitude,  which 
oaine  flocking  on  all  sides  to  behold  them.  Being  thus  fii-st,  by  the 
catch-poles,  rifled  and  stript  of  their  money,  books,  and  much  other 
goods,  they  were  presented  to  the  magistrates,  and  messengers  sent  to 
inform  tlie  lords  of  the  council  of  th'em,  and  so  they  wei-e  committed 
to  ward.  Indeed  the  magistrates  used  them  courteously,  and  showed 
them  what  favor  they  could,  but  could  not  deliver  them  till  order 
came  from  the  council  table;  but  the  issue  was,  that  afler  a  month's 
impnaonment,  the  greatest  part  were  dismissed,  and  sent  to  the  places 
from  whence  they  came,  but  seven  of  the  principal  men  were  still  kept 
in  prison  and  bound  over  to  the  assizes.*  The  next  spring  after,  there 
was  apother  attempt  made,  by  some  of  these  and  others,  to  get  over 
at  another  place.  And  so  it  fell  out,  that  they  heard  of  a  Dutchman 
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at  Hull,  having  a  ship  of  his  own  belonging  to  Zealand.  They  made 
agreement  with  him,  and  acquainted  him  with  their  condition,  hoping 
to  find  more  faithfulness  in  him  than  in  the  former  of  their  own  na- 
tion, tie  bade  them  not  fear,  for  he  would  do  well  enough.  He  was 
by  appointment  to  take  th^m  in,  between  Grindstone  and  Hull,  where 
was  a  large  common,  a  good  way  distant  from  any  town.  Now 
eigainst  the  prefixed  time,  the  women  and  children,  with  the  goods, 
were  gient  to  the  place  in  a  small  bark,  which  they  had  hired  for  that 
end,  and  the  men  were  to  meet  them  by  land ;  but  it  so  fell  out,  that 
they  were  there  a  day  before  the  ship  came,  and  the  sea  being  rough 
and  the  women  very  sick,  prevailed  ^vith  the  seamen  to  put  into  a 
creek  hard  by,  where  they  lay  on  ground  at  low  water.  The  next 
morning  the  ship  came,  but  they  were  fast  and  could  not  stir  till  about 
noon.  In  the  mean  time,  the  ship-master,  perceiving  how  the  matter 
was,  sent  his  boat  to  get  the  men  aboard,  whom  he  saw  ready,  walk- 
ing about  the  shore,  but  after  the  first  boat  full  was  got  aboard,  and 
she  was  ready  to  go  for  more,  the  master  espied  a  great  company,  both 
horse  and  foot,  wi^h  bills  and  guns  and  other  weapons,  for  the  country 
was  raised  to  take  them.  The  Dutchman  seeing  that,  swore  his  coun- 
try oath,  *  Sacramentey  and  having  the  wind  fair,  weighed  anchor, 
hoisted  sails,  and  away.  After  enduring  a  fearful  storm  at  sea,  for 
fourteen  days  or  more,  seven  whereof  they  never  saw  sun,  moon  nor 
stars,  and  being  driven  near  the  coast  of  Norway,  they  arrived  at  their 
desired  haven,  where  the  people  came  flocking,  admiring  theh*  delive- 
rance, the  storm  having  been  so  long  and  sore,  in  which  much  hurt 
had  l>een  done,  as  the  master's  friends  related  to  him  in  their  congra- 
tulations. The  rest  of  the  men  that  were  in  greatest  danger  made  a 
shift  to  escape  away  before  the  troop  could  surprise  them,  those  only 
staying  that  best  might  be  assisting  unto  the  women.  But  pitifiil  it 
was  to  see  the  heavy  case  of  these  poor  women  in  distress;  what  weep- 
ing and  crying  on  every  side — some  for  their  husbands  that  wei*e  car- 
ried away  in  the  ship,  others  not  knowing  what  should  become  of  them 
and  their  little  ones,  crying  for  fear  and  quaking  with  cold.  Being 
apprehended,  they  were  hurried  from  one  place  to  another,  till  in  the 
(•nd  they  knew  not  what  to  do  \vith  them ;  for,  to  imprison  so  many 
women  with  their  innocent  children  for  no  other  cause,  many  of  them, 
hut  that  they  would  go  with  their  husbands,  seemed  to  be  unreasonable, 
and  all  would  cry  out  at  them ;  and  to  send  them  home  again  was  as 
difficult,  for  they  alleged,  as  the  tnith  was,  they  had  no  homes  to  go 
t(^  for  they  had  either  sold  or  otherwise  disposed  of  their  houses  ami 
living.  To  be  short,  after  they  had  been  thus  turmoiled  a  good  while, 
imd  conveyed  from  one  constable  to  another,  they  were  glad  to  be  rid 
of  them  in  the  end  upon  any  terms,  though  in  the  mean  time,  they, 
t)oor  souls,  endured  misery  enough." 

After  remainmg  several  years  in  Holland,  they  began  to  fear  that 
their  company  would  finally  Ibecome  lost,  by  their  connection  with 
the  Dutch,  and  their  eflTorts  to  establish  the  true  religion  also  lost* 
Some  of  their  young  men  had  already  engaged  in  the  military 
bervicc  of  the  Dutch,  and  marriages  with  their  young  women  had 
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taken  place.  These  things  caused  much  grief  to  the  pious  forefathers; 
iBore  especially  because  the  Dutch  were  dissolute  m  their  morals. 

Under  these  considerations,  their  thoughts  were  turned  towards 
America ;  but  never  so  far  north  as  New  England.  Sir  Walter  Ra- 
leigh was  about  this  time  projecting  a  settlement  in  Guiana,  and  this 
place  was  first  taken  under  consideration.  Here  a  perpetual  spring 
was  pr(»nised,  and  all  the  beauties  of  a  tropical  summer.  But  con- 
sidering the  diseases  which  were  so  fatal  to  Europeans,  and  their  near 
vicinity  to  the  Spaniards,  the  majority  were  against  a  removal  thither. 

At  length  they  resolved  to  make  their  settlement  in  north  Virginia, 
and  accordingly  they  sent  agents  to  England  to  obtain  a  grant  from 
the  Virginia  company,  and  to  know  whether  the  king  would  grant 
thotti  liberty  of  conscience  in  that  distant  country.  The  Virginia  com- 
pany were  willing  to  grant  them  such  -privileges  as  were  in  their 
power,  but  the  bigotted  James  would  agrce  no  lurther  than  "  to  con- 
nive at  them,  provided  they  should  conduct  peaceably." 

The  agents  returned  the  next  year,  1618,  to  the  great  discourage- 
ment of  the  congregation.  Resolved,  however,  to  make  another  trial, 
agents  were  sent  again  the  next  year,  and  aftel"  long  and  tedious 
delays  a  grant  was  obtained,  under  the  seal  of  the  company,  which, 
afler  all  this  great  trouble  and  expense,  was  never  used. 

Notwithstanding,  their  removal  was  not  given  up,  and  they  matti 
ready  for  their  voyage  with  what  expedition  they  could.  It  was 
agreed  that  a  part  should  go  before  to  prepare  the  way ;  and  accord- 
ii^ly,  two  ships  were  got  ready,  one  named  the  Speedwell,  of  sixty 
Ions,  the  other  the  May  Hower,  of  one  hundred  and  eight  tons.  They 
first  went  from  Loyden  to  England,  and  on  the  fiflh  of  August,  1620, 
they  left  Southampton  for  America ;  but  they  were  twice  forccil  to 
p^um  by  reason  of  the  bad  state  of  the  lesser  ship. 

It  was  now  agreed  to  dismiss  the  Speedwell,  and  they  embarked  on 
board  the  Mayflower,  and,  on  the  sixth  of  September,  again  sailed  on 
their  intended  voyage. 

Such  were  the  transaij^vi)  and  such  the  difficulties  attending  this 
persevering  ccftnpany  of  pSgrims  (as  they  are  truly  culled,)  in  thci 
great  attempt  to  settle  a  colony  in  America.  As  no  particulars  are  prc- 
aerved  of  their  voyage,  we  may  now  leave  them  until  they  appear  on 
the  coast.*      jf. 

Landing  ^fike  Pilgrims  at  Plymouth. — ^Aflcr  some  difficulties, 
in  a  voyage  of  two  months  and  three  days,  they  fell  in  with  the  land 
of  Cape  Cod  on  the  ninth  of  November.  Finding  themselves  further 
north  than  they  intended  to  settle,  they  stood  to  the  southward ;  but 
«on  finding  themselves  nearly  encompassed  with  dangerous  shoals, 
the  captain  took  advantage  of  their  fears,  and  bore  up  again  for  the 
cape;  and,  on  the  16th  of  November,  anchored  in  Cape  Cod  harbor.| 

*  It  is  related  that  in  a  storm  a  beam  of  the  ship  was  thrown  oQt  of  its 
place,  and  that  they  began  to  despair,  but  sorae  geatleman  having  a  large 
iroQ  screw,  it  was  a^ain  forced  into  its  place. 

t  The  captain  of  (£e  ship  was  hired  by  the  Dutch  to  land  them  thus  far 
north,  because  they  claimed  tbe  country  at  Hudson's  river,  and  were  un- 
friUiog  that  the  English  should  gf^t  any  footing  there. 
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On  observing  their  latitude,  they  found  themselves  out  of  the  limits' 
of  the  south  Virginia  company;  upon  which  it  was  hinted  by  some 
that  they  should  now  be  under  no  laws,  and  every  servant  would  have 
as  much  authority  as  his  master.  But  the  wisdom  that  had  conducted 
them  hither  was  sufficient  to  provide  against  this  evil ;  therefore,  an 
instrument  was  drawn  and  signed,  by  which  they  unanimously  formed 
themselves  into  a  body  politic.  This  instrument  was  executed  Novem- 
ber the  1 1th,  and  signed  by  fbrty-c«ie  persons ;  that  being  the  number  of 
men  qualified  to  act  for  themselves.  Their  whole  number  consisted  of 
one  hundred  and  one.*  John  Carver  was  chosen  governor  for  one  year. 

*  It  will  DO  doubt  be  ever  interesting  to  posterity  to  know  the  first  form 
of  goveroment  ever  drawn  up  in  this  country,  and  the  names  of  those  who 
first  ventured  upon  the  great  undertaking  of  settling  in  America.  Both 
are  here  presented  to  the  reader,  as  they  are  found  m  Mr.  Prince's  New 
England  Chronology:— 

t*  in  the  name  ofUod,  Amen.  We,  whose  names  are  under  written,  the 
loyal  subjects  of  our  dread  sovereign  lord,  King  James,  by  the  grace  of 
God,  of  Ureat  Britain,  France  and  Ireland,  King,  defender  of  the  faith,  &c. : 

''  Haring  undertaken,  for  the  glory  of  God  and  the  advancement  of  the 
Christian  I'aith,  and  honour  of  our  king[  and  country,  a  voya^  to  plant  the 
first  colony  in  the  northern  parts  of  Virginia,  do,  by  these  presents, 
solemnly  and  mutually  in  the  presence  of  God,  and  of  one  another,  cove- 
nant and  combine  ourselves  together  into  a  civil  bodv  politick,  for  our 
better  ordering  and  preservation, 'and  fartherance  o&  the  ends  aforesaid ; 
and  by  virtue  hereof,  to  enact,  constitute,  and  frame  such  just  and  equal 
laws,  ordinances,  acts,  constitutions,  and  offices,  from  time  to  time,  as 
shall  be  thought  most  meet  and  convenient  for  the  general  gobd  of  the 
colony.  Unto  which  wo  promise  all  due  submission  and  obedience.  In 
witness  whereof  we  have  hereunder  subscribed  our  names  at  Cape  Cod, 
the  11th  of  November,  in  the  reign  of  our  sovereign  lord.  King  James,  of 
England,  France  and  Ireland,  ttte  XVIII,  and  of  Scotland  the  LIV.  Anno 
Domini  1620." 


1.  Mr.  John  Corver,*  8 

2.  William  Bradford,*  2 

3.  Mr.  Edward  Winsiow,*  5 

4.  Mr.  Wm.  Brewster,*  6 
.5.  Mr.  Isaac  Allerton,*  C 
ki,  Capt.  Miles  Standish,*  2 

7.  Jo!m  Alden,  1 

8.  Mr.  Samuel  Fuller,!  2 
'X  Mr.  Christopher  Martin,*)  4 

10.  Mr.  WiUiam  Mullins,*)  5 

11.  Mr.  Wm.  White,*:  5 

12.  Mr.  Richard  Warren ,t  1 

13.  John  Howland,  (in  Carver's 


family.) 
Mr.  r      • 


14.  Mr.  Stephen  Hopkins,* 

15.  Edward  Tilly,*J 

16.  John  rillv,*j 

17.  Francis  Oook,t 
iS.  Thdmas  Rogers,! 

19.  Thomas  Tinker,*} 

20.  John  Ridffdale,*; 
V  21.  Edward  Fuller,*J 

22.  John  Turner,; 


23.  Francis  Eaton,*  3 

24.  James  Chilton,^  3 

26.  John  Crackston,}  2 
26*  John  Biliington,*  4 

27.  Moses  Fletcher,^  1 

tJobn  Goodman,}  1 

Dcgory  Priesi,^  1 

'30.  Thomas  Williams,}  1 

31.  Gilbert  Winsiow,  1 

32.  Edmund  Marfeeson,}  1 

33.  Peter  Brown,  1 

34.  Richard  Bnltcrige,}  1 

35.  George%)ule,t^J»ir.  Trin- 

flow's  family.) 

36.  Richartl  Clark,}  1 

37.  Richard  Gardiner,  1 

38.  John  Allerton,}  I 

39.  Tliomas  English,?  1 
.  40.  Edward  Dorey,   ) 

41.  £dwar4  Leister,  \ 

{both  of  Mr.  Hopkins^  family.) 
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The  above  names  havinjg  this  mark  *  at  the  end  brought  their  wives 
with  them.  Those  with  this  f  did  not.  Those  with  this  )  died  before  the 
end  of  March.  The  figures  at  the  end  of  the  names  denote  the  number  in 
caoh  family. , 
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The  day  aoiswering  to  the  eleventh  of  December  is  celebrated  as  the 
day  of  tlie  landing  of  the  Pilgrims;*  but  on  that  day  a  place  was  di». 
ODvered,  and  fixed  upon  for  their  settlement.  Parties  before  had 
landed  and  made  some  discoveries* 

The  same  day  that  the  memorable  instrument  was  signed,  a  party 
left  the  ship,  and  landed  to  explore  the  xjountry  and  get  wood,  but 
returned  without  making  any  particular  discovery.  But  a  few  days 
after,  (November  fifteenth)  sixteen  men,  under  Captain  Myles  Stand- 
ish,  were  permitted  to  go  in  search  of  a  convenient  place  for  settlt)- 
nient.  They  saw  five  Indians,  whom  they  followed  all  day,  but  could 
not  overtake  them.  The  next  day  they  discovered  several  Indian 
graves,  one  of  which  they  opened,  and  found  some  rude  implements 
of  war,  a  mortar,  and  an  earthen  pot;  all  which  they  took  care  to 
replace,  being  unwilling  to  disturb  the  sepulchres  of  the  dead.  They 
found  under  a  small  mound  of  earth  a  cellar  curiously  lined  with 
hark,  in  which  was  stored  a  quantity  of  Indian  corn.  Of  this  they 
look  as  much  as  they  could  carry,  and  returned  to  the  ship. 

Soon  after,  twenty- four  others  made  the  like  excursion,  and  obtained 
a  considerable  quantity  of  corn,  which,  with  that  obtained  boibre,  was 
about  ten  bushels.  Some  ueans  wore  also  found.  This  discovery 
gave  them  great  encouragement,  and  perhaps  prevented  their  further 
removal ;  it  also  saved  them  from  famine. 

After  considerable  discussion  concerning  a  place  for  settlement,  in 
which  some  were  for  going  to  Agawain,t  and  some  not  so  far,  it  was 
amcluded  to  send  out  a  shallop  to  make  further  discovery  in  the  bay. 
Accordingly,  Governor  Carver,  with  eighteen  or  twenty  men,  set  out 
cm  the  sixth  of  December  to  explore  the  deep  bay  of  Cape  Cod.  The 
weather  was  very  cold,  and  the  spray  of  the  sea  lighting  on  them, 
they  were  sObn  covered  with  ice,  as  it  were  like  coats  of  maiU  At 
night,  having  got  to  the  bottom  of  the  bay,  they  discovered  ten  or 
twelve  Indians,  about  a  league  oil',  cutting  up  a  grampus,  who,  on 
discovering  the  English,  ran  away  with  what  of  the  fish  they  had  cut 
off.  With  some  difficulty  from  shoals,  they  landed  and  erected  a  hut, 
and  passe<J  the  first  night.  In  the  morning  they  divided  their  com- 
pany ;  some  went  by  land  and  others  in  the  vessel,  to  make  further 
discovery  of  the  bay,  to  which  they  gave  the  name  of  Grampus,  be- 
caa<3e  that  fish  was  found  there.  They  met  again  at  night,  and  some 
k)d^»d  on  board  the  shallop,  and  the  rest  as  before. 

The  next  morning,  December  the  eighth,  as  they  were  about  to 
embark,  they  were  furiously  beset  by  Indians.  Some  of  the  com- 
pany having  carried  their  guns  down  to  the  boat,  the  others  dis- 
charged upon  them  as  fast  as  they  could ;  but  the  Indians  shouted  and 
rushed  on,  until  those  had  regained  their  anus,  and  then  they  were 
put  to  flight.  One,  however,  more  courageous  than  the  rest,  took  a 
position  behind  a  tree,  and  withstood  several  volleys  of  shot,  dis- 

♦  To  reduce  the  old  style  to  new,  eleven  days  are  ad4ed;  tberofore,  the 
^  December  is  celebrated  as  the  landing  of  the  forefathers. 

f  I^wicfa  is  supposed  to  have  been  meant,  as  it  was  known  by  tliat 
osiBe  in  a  former  voyage. 
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charging  arrows  himself  at  the  same  time.  At  length  a  shot,  glancing 
upon  the  side  of  the  tree,  hurled  the  bark  so  about  his  head,  that  he 
thought  it  time  to  escape.  Eighteen  arrows  were  picked  up  by  the 
English  after  the  battle,  which  they  sent  to  their  friends  in  England 
as  curiosities.  Some  were  headed  with  brass,  and  others  with  horn 
and  bone.  The  place  where  this  happened  was,  on  this  account, 
called  the  First  Encounter.* 

The  company,  after  leaving  this  place,  narrowly  escaped  being  cast 
away;  but  they  got  safe  on  an  uninhabited  island,t  where  they  passed 
the  night.  The  next  day,  December  the  ninth,  they  dried  their 
clothes,  and  repaired  their  vessel,  which  had  lost  her  mast  and  met 
with  other  damage.  The  next  day  they  rested,  it  being  Sunday. 
The  day  following  they  found  a  place  which  they  judged  fit  for  settle- 
ment ;  and  after  going  on  shore,:}:  and  discovering  good  water,  and 
where  there  had  been  corn-fields,  returned  to  the  ship.  This  was  on 
the  eleventh  of  December,  1620,  and  is  the  day  celebrated  as. the 
ForefathAs*  Day. 

On  the  fifteenth,  the  ship  came  into  the  new  harbor.  The  twi> 
following  days,  the  people  Went  on  shore,  but  returned  at  night  to  tlie 
ship. 

On  the  twenty-third,  timber  was  begun  to  be  prepared  for  buildino; 
a  common  store-house.  The  next  day  the  cry  of  Indians  was  heard, 
but  none  appeared.  On  the  twenty-fifth,  the  first  house  was  begun- 
A  fort  was  built  on  the  hill  soon  after,  (where  the  burying-ground  now 
is,)  which  commanded  the  town  and  harlx>r;  and  they  were  diligently 
employed  until  a  town  was  laid  out,  to  which  they  gave  the  name  al* 
Plymouth,  on  account  of  the  kind  treatment  they  received  from  th«* 
people  of  Plymouth  in  England,  and  that  being  the  place  in  their 
native  country  from  which  they  last  sailed. 

In  January,  1621,  their  storc-house  took  fire,  and  was  nearly  con- 
sumed. Most  of  the  people  now  were  sick,  and  Governor  (Jarver  and 
Mr.  Bradford  werc  confined  in  the  storc-house  when  it  took  fire.  In 
March,  an  Indian  came  boldly  into  the  town,  and  saluted  them  with 
these  words,  "Welcome  Englishmen!  Welcome  Englishnjen!"  This 
was  uttered  in  broken  English,  but  was  clearly  underetood.  His  nanrn^ 
was  Samoset,  and  he  came  from  the  eastward,  where  he  bad*  been 
acquainted  with  some  fishermen,  and  had  learned  some  of  their  lan- 

*  It  was  before  called  Namskeket.  "  A  creek,  which  now  bears  the 
name  of  Skakil,  lies  between  Eastham  and  Harwich;  distant  about  three 
or  four  miles  westward  from  Nauset — the  seat  of  a  tribe  of  Indians,  who 
(as  they  afterwards  learned)  made  this  attack." 

fThis  they  called  "Clark's  Island,  because  Mr.  Clark,  the  master^s 
mate,  first  stepped  ashore  thereon."— Morton,  24. 

J  A  large  rock  near  the  water,  said  to  be  the  place  where  they  first 
stepped  ashore,  is  shown  with  a  degree  of  veneration  by  the  inhabitants 
ol'  Plymouth.  It  is  a  granite  of  a  reddish  cast,  and  has  long  since  been 
nearly  levelled  with  the  surface  of  the  ground.  A  large  fragment  has 
been  placed  near  the  head  of  the  main  street,  where  it  is  made  a  rendez- 
vous for  boys  in  pleasant  evenings.  This,  as  well  as  the  part  from  which 
it  was  taken,  suffers  occasionally  under  the  force  of  a  dull  axe,  to  add  to  the 
entertainment  of  the  story  of  the  traveller. 
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guage.  They  treated  him  with  kindness,  and  he  informed  them  that 
the  great  Sachem,  Massasoit,  was  coming  to  visit  them ;  and  totd 
them  of  one  Squanto,  that  was  well  acquainted  with  the  English  laft- 
guage.  He  left  them,  and  soon  after  returned  in  company  with  Mas- 
sasoit and  Squanto.  This  Indian  continued  with  the  English  as  long 
as  he  lived,  and  was  of  infinite  service  to  them.  He  showed  them  how 
to  cultivate  corn,  and  other  American  productions. 

About  this  time  (beginning  of  April)  Governor  Carver  died.  Soon 
after,  Mr.  William  Bradford  was  chosen.  The  mortality  that  began 
soon  after  their  arrival  had,  before  the  end  of  March,  carried  oft"  forty- 
four  of  their  number. 

Such  was  the  beginning  of  New  England,  which  is  now,  alone,  a 
formidable  nation.  At  the  death  of  the  first  governor,  it  contained 
fifty-seven  European  inhabitants,  and  at  the  end  of  two  hundred  years 
it  contained  upwards  of  one  million  six  hundred  thousand. 

Perhaps  the  cmnals  of  the  world  do  not  furnish  a  parallel  to  tljp 
first  peopling  of  New  England,  as  it  respects  purity  of  intentions, 
judgment  and  fortitude  in  its  execution,  and  in  sustaining  for  a  scries 
of  years  a  government  that  secured  the  happiness  of  all, — nn  object 
of  admiration,  justly  increasing  on  every  succeeding  generation,  in 
proportion  to  the  "remoteness  of  time;  founded  on  the  genuineness  of 
those  authorities  who,  without  the  least  shadow  of  fable,  have  trans- 
mitted to  us  their  true  history;  rendered  peculiarly  interesting  from 
its  minuteness  of  detail,  even  beyond  what  could  have  been  expected. 
Insomuch  that  no  one  can  read,  without  the  deepest  interest  in  their 
situations;  and  seeming,  as  it  were,  to  live  over  those  days  with  them, 
and  to  gain  a  perfect  acquaintance  with  a  Carver,  a  Bradford,  a  Win- 
slow,  and,  indeed,  the  whole  train  of  worthies. 
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CHAPTER  I  * 

SYNOPSIS  OF  THE  NEW  ENGLAND  INDIANS  AT  THE  DATE  OP  THE  PLY- 
MOUTH  SETTLEMENT-THEIR  FIRST  HEAD  SACHEM.  KNOWN  TO  THE 
ENGLISH.  MASSASOIT-THK  FIRST  INTERVIEW  BETWEEN  UIM  AND  THE 
WHITES -HIS  VISIT  TO  PLYMOUTH,  IN  1021. 

TuE  clearest,  if  not  the  complctcst  classification  of  the  New  Eng- 
land Indians,  at  the  date  of  the  settlement  of  Plymouth,  includes  ^^ 
principal  confederacies,  each  occupying  their  own  territory,  and  go- 
verned by  their  own  chiefs.  The  Pequots  inhabited  the  eastern  part 
of  Connecticut,  East  of  them  were  the  Narragansetts,  within  whose 
limits  Rhode  Island,  and  various  smaller  islands  in  the  vicinity,  were 

♦  The  followinff  synopsis  of  the  New  Englaod  Indians  is  taken  from 
B.  B.  Fletcher's  Indian  Biography. 
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ootnprised.  The  Pawtucket  tribes  were  situated  chiefly  in  the  southern 
section  of  New  Hampshire;  the  Massachusetts  tribes  around  the  bay 
of  their  own  na^ie;  and  between  these  upon  the  north  and  the  Narra- 
gansetts  upon  the  south,  the  Pokanokets  claimed  a  tract  of  what  is 
now  Bristol  county,  (Rhode  Island)  bounded  laterally  by  Taunton  and 
Pawtucket  rivers  for  some  distance,  together  with  large  parts  of  Ply- 
mouth and  Barnstable. 

This  confederacy  exercised  some  dominion  over  the  Indians  of  Nan- 
tucket and  Martha's  Vineyard,  and  over  several  of  the  nearest  Massa- 
chusetts and  Nipmuck  tribes; — the  latter  name  designating  an  intcrk)r 
territory,  now  mostly  within  the  boundaries  of  Worcester  county.  Of 
the  Pokanokets,  there  were  nine  separate  cantons  or  tribes,  each  go- 
verned by  its  own  petty  sagamore  or  squaw,  but  all  subject  to  one 
grand-sachem,  who  was  also  the  particular  chief  of  the  Wampanoag 
canton,  living  about  Montaup.* 

^  The  first  knowledge  we  have  of  the  Wampanoags,  and  of  the  indi- 
viduals who  ruled  over  them  and  the  other  Pokanokets,  is  furnished  in 
the  collections  of  Purchas,  on  the  authority  of  a  Captain  Dermer,  (the 
Master  Thomas  Dirmire  spoken  of  by  John  Smith  in  his  New  Eng- 
land TriallSf  as  "  an  vnderstanding  and  industrious  gentleman,  who 
was  also  with  him  amongst  the  Frenchmen.")  Dermer  was  sent  out 
from  England  in  1619,  by  Sir  Fr.  Gorges,  on  account  of  the  President 
and  Council  of  New  England,  in  a  ship  of  two  hundred  tons.  Ho  had 
a  Pokanoket  Indian  with  him,  named  SauANTO,  one  of  about  twenty 
who  had  been  kidnapped  on  the  coast  by  Captain  Hunt,  in  1614,  and 
sold  as  slaves  at  Malaga,  for  twenty  pounds  a  man.t  Squanto  and  a 
few  odiers  of  the  captives  were  either  rescued  or  redeemed,  by  the  be- 
nevolent interposition  of  some  of  the  monks  upon  that  island.  "  When 
I  arrived,"  says  Dermer  in  his  letter  to  Purchas,  "  at  my  savage's  na- 
tive country,  finding  all  dead,  1  travelled  along  a  day's  journey  to  a 
place  called  Nummastaquyt,  where,  finding  inhabitants,  1  despatched 
a  messenger  a  day's  journey  further  west,  to  Pacanokit,  which  border- 
cth  on  the  sea;  whence  came  to  see  me,  tioo  klngs^  attended  with  a 
guard  of  fifty  armed  men,  who,  being  well  satisfied  with  that  my  savage 
and  I  discoursed  unto  them,  (being  desirous  of  novelty)  gave  me  con- 
tent in  whatsoever  I  demanded.  Here  I  redeemed  a  Frenchman,  and 
afterwards  another  at  Masstachusitt,  who  three  years  since  escaped 
shipwreck  at  the  northeast  of  Capo  Cod."    One  of  these  two  kings, — 

*  This  celebrated  eminence,  (frequently  called,  by  corruption  of  the 
Indian  name,  Mount-Hope)  is  a  mile  or  two  east  of  the  village  of  Bristol. 
It  is  very  steep  on  all  sides,  and  terminates  in  a  large  rock,  having  the 
appearance,  to  a  distant  spectator,  of  an  immense  dome. 

f  It  is  gratifying  to  learn  from  Smith  that  Hunt  was  punished,  though 
not  according  to  the  baseness  of  his  infamous  crime.  ^^  He  bctraied  fourc 
and  twentie  of  these  pqore  iJaluages  aboord  his  ship,  and  most  dishonestly 
and  inhumanely  for  their  kinde  usage  of  me  and  all  our  men,  carried  them 
with  him  to  Maligo,  and  there  for  a  little  priuate  gaine  sold  those  silly 
Saluages  for  Rials  of  eight;  but  this  vilde  act  kept  him  ever  after  from  any 
more  emploiemeni  to  these  part*."— Generale  Historie  of  New  England, 
published  in  1632. 
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as  the  sachems  were  frequei^  endtied  by  the  early  writers,-— must 
have  been  M assasoit,  so  well  known  afterwards  to  the  Plymouth  set- 
tlers; and  probably  the  second  was  his  brother  Quadq)inah.  The 
**  native  country  "  of  Squanto  was  the  vicinity  of  Plymouth,  where  the 
Indiai^  are  understood  to  have  been  kidnapped.  Thousands  of  them 
there,  as  well  as  elsewhere  along  the  whole  coast  of  New  Bngland, 
had  been  swept  off  by  a  terrible  pestilence.  ' 

The  first  appearance  of  Massasoit,  after  the  settlement  of  Plymouth, 
was  upon  the  22d  of  March,  1621,  a  vreek  previous  to  which  some 
information  concerning  him  had  been  gathered  from  an  Indian  named 
Samosct,  who  entei-ed  the  village  with  great  boldness,  and  greeted  the 
inhabitants  with  a  «  welcome.**  On  the  second  occasion,  I^  came  in 
with  four  others, — ^having  engaged  to  introduce  some  of  the  Wampa- 
noags,  to  traftic  in  fiirs, — among  whom  was  Squanto,  at  the  time  pro- 
bably the  sole  remaining  native  of  Plymouth.  This  party  brought  a 
few  fish  and  skins  to  sell,  and  informed  the  English  that  the'  great 
sachem,  with  his  brother  and  hi»  whole  force,  were  near  at  hand. 
Massasoit  soon  appeared  upon  the  neighboring  hill,  with  sixty  men. 
As  they  seemed  unwilling  to  approach  nearer,  Squartto  was  despatched 
to  ascertain  their  designs;  and  they  gave  him  to  understand  that  they 
wished  some  one  should  be  sent  to  hold  a  parley. 

Edward  Winslow  was  appointed  to  this  office,  and  he  immediately 
carried  presents  to  the  sachem,  which  were  willingly  accepted.  He 
addressed  him  also  in  a  speech  of  some  length,  which  the  Indians 
Ibtened  to  with  the  decorous  gravity  characteristic  of  the  race,  ill- 
etplained  as  it  was  by  theHfnterpreter.  The  purport  of  the  speech  was, 
that  Kin^  James  saluted  the  sachem,  his  brother,  with  the  words  of 
peace  and  love;  that  he  accepted  him  as  his  friend  and  ally;  and  that 
the  Governor  desired  to  see  him,  and  to  trade  and  treat  with  him  upon 
friendly  terms.  Massasoit  appears  to  have  made  no  specaal  reply  to 
this  harangue,  for  the  sufficient  reason,  probably,  that  he  did  not  pre- 
cisely comprehend  the  drift  of  it.  He  paid  more  attention  to  the  sword 
and  armor  of  Winslow  while  he  spoke ;  and  when  he  had  ceased  speak- 
ing, signified  his  disposition  to  commence  the  proposed  trade  forthwith 
by  buying  them.  They  were  not,  however,  for  sale;  and  so,  leaving 
Winslow  in  the  custody  of  his  brother,  he  crossed  a  brook  between 
him  and  the  English,  taking  with  him  twenty  of  the  Wampanoags, 
who  were  directed  to  leave  their  bows  and  arrows  behind  them.  Be- 
yond  the  brook  he  was  met  by  Captain  Standish  and  another  gentle- 
man, with  an  escort  of  six  armed  men,  who  exchanged  salutations  with 
him,  and  attended  hun  to  one  of  the  best  houses  in  the  village.*  Here, 
a  green  rug  was  spread  upon  the  floor,  and  three  or  four  cushions 
pifed  on  it  for  his  accommodation.  The  Governor  then  entered  the 
house,  followed  by  several  soldiers,  and  preceded  by  a  flourish  of  a 
dram  and  trumpet, — a  measure  probably  recommended  by  Standish, 
and  which  answered  the  purpose  of  delighting  and  astounding  the 

*  A  Btone  arch  has  in  modern  tiroes  been  thrown  over  this  brook,  to 
point  out  the  precise  spot  of  the  meeting.  The  hill  where  the  chieftain 
first  appeared  was,  by  the  settlers  of  his  time,  called  **  Strawberry-Hill." 
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WampanoagBf  even  beyond  exipectadon.  It  was  a  defere&oe  paid  to 
their  soi^reign,  which  pleased  as  well  as  surprised  them.  The  sachem 
and  the  Governor  now  kissed  each  other,  and  after  the  interchange  of 
certain  other  civilities,  sat  down  together,  and  regaled  themselves  with 
what  Neal  calls  an  entertainment*  It  consisted,  tt  seems,  chiefly  of 
^  strong  waters,  a  thing  the  savages  love  very  well;  and  the  sachem 
took  suck  a  large  draught  of  it  at  once,  as  made  him  sweat  all  the 
while  he  staid."  A  treaty  was  concluded  upon  this  occasion,  the 
terms  of  which  are  as  follows : 

1.  That  neither  he,  nor  any  of  his  (Massdsoit's)  should  injure  or  do 
hurt  to  any  of  their  people- 

2.  That  if  any  of  his  did  any  hurt  to  any  of  theirs,  he  should  send 
the  offender,  that  they  might  punish  him. 

3.  That  if  any  thing  were  tak^i  away  from  any  of  theirs,  he  should 
cause  it  to  be  restoi'ed,  and  they  should  do  the  like  to  his. 

.  4.  That  if  an^id  unjustly  war  against  him,  they  would  aid  him; 
and  if  any  did  war  against  them,  he  should  aid  them. 

5.  That  he  should  send  to  his  neighbor  confederates,  to  inform  them 
of  this,  that  they  might  not  wrong  them*  but  might  be  likewise  com- 
prised in  these  conditions  of  peace. 

6.  That  when  his  came  to  them  upon  any  occasion,  they  should 
leave  their  arms  behind  them. 

7.  That  so  doing,  their  sovereign  lord,  King  James,  would  esteem 
him  as  his  friend  and  ally.  « 

"  All  which,"  says  Morton, — and  some  other  annalists  agree  with 
him, — "  he  liked  very  well,  and  withal,  at  the  same  time  acknowledged 
himself  content  to  become  the  subject  of  our  sovereign  lord-  the  King 
aforesaid,  his  heirs  €uad  successors;  and  gave  unto  him  all  the  lands 
adjacent,  to  him  and  to  his  heirs  forever."  This  acknowledgment  of 
the  sovereignty  of  the  King,  if  it  really  make. a  part  of  the  agreen>ent, 
certainly  deserved  a  place  as  a  distinct  article;  being  by  far  more  im- 
portant than  all  the  others.  The  grant  of  land, — and  this  grant  con- 
stituted the  entire  title  of  the  Plymouth  settlers,  as  against  the  natives, 
— is  confirmed  by  subsequent  transactions,  and  especially  by  the  acts 
of  Massasoit.  But  his  submission  to  the  authority  of  Kin^  James,  as 
a  subject  to  a  sovereign,  is  more  doubtful,  nor  does  it  by  any  means 
accord  with  the  seventh  express  article.  That  the  treaty  itself  also 
was  not  preserved  precisely  as  it  was  probably  understood,  may  be 
inferred  from  the  variations  of  it  given  by  Mourt  in  his  relation.  Aa- 
cording  to  his  sixth  article,  for  example,  a  just  reciprocity  is  maintained, 
by  providing  that  the  English  should,  leave  their  pieces  behind  them  in 
their  interviews  with  the  Indians.  This  distinction  between  alliance 
and  subjection, — at  least  in  the  mind  of  one  of  the  parties, — seems  to 
have  been  too  much  overlooked. 

Such,  however,  was  the  first  treaty  made  with  the  Indians  of  New 
England,— -a  passage  in  its  history  of  great  interest.  It  was  made 
upon  peaceable  and  honorable  terms.  The  Indians  came  in  voluntarily 
to  make  it;  and  though  they  received  as  a  consideration  for  the  inv- 
mense  territory  granted  at  the  time,  only  a  pair  of  knives,  and  a  copper 
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cbain  with  a  jewel  in  it  for  the  grand  sachem;  and  a  knife,  a  jewd 
to  hang  in  his  ear,  a  pot  of  strong  water,  a  good  quantity  of  biscuit, 
and  some  butter  for  Quadepinah, — ^yet  were  all  parties  satisfied  with 
the  substance  as  they  were  gratifi^  by  the  ceremonies  of  the  agreement. 
It  is  pleasing  to  learn  from  history,  that  this  simple  negotiation  was  re^ 
membered  and  adhered  to  on  both  sides  for  the  unparalleled  term  of 
half  a  century;  nor  was  Massasoit,  or  any  of  the  Wampanoags  during 
his  lifetime,  convicted  by  the  harshest  revilers  of  his  race*,  of  having 
violated,  or  attempted  to  violate,  any  of  its  plain,  just,  and  deliberate 
provisions. 

The-two  parties  seem  to  have  regarded  each  other  on  this  occasion 
with  a  curiosity  of  equal  interest  and  minuteness;  for  while  the  sachem 
was  inspecting  the  armor  of  Winslow,  and  his  Wampanoags  exerting 
themselves  to  blow  the  trumpet  in  imitation  of  their  Iwsts,  the  English 
by-standers,  on  the  other  hand,  were  making  thei^wn  observations. 
The  writer  of  the  Journal  of  a  PlarUcUion  settlefr  at  Plymouth  de- 
scribes Massasoit  as  «« a  very  lusty  man,  in  his  best  years,  an  able  body, 
grave  of  countenance,  and  spare  of  speech."  In  his  attire,  he  is  said 
to  have  differed  little  from  the  rest  of  his  followers,  excepting  that  he 
wore  a  large  chain  of  white  bone  beads  about  his  neck,  which  was,  pro- 
bably, one  of  the  royal  insignia,-  and  that  he  had  suspended  from  it, 
behind,  a  little  bag  of  tobacco,  which  he  drank,  says  the  writer,  "  and 
gave  us  to  drink."  His  appearance  otHerwise  does  not  seem  to  have 
been  particularly  elegant;  his  face  being  painted  of  a  sad  red,  like  mur- 
re\',  and  both  head  and  face  so  oiled  that  he  <«  looked  greasily."  His  only 
weapon  was  a  long  knife,  swinging  at  his  bosom  by  a  string.  His  at- 
tendants were  probably  arrayed  for  this  great  occasion  with  peculiar 
attrition  to  etiquette;  some  of  them  being  painted  black,  others  red, 
yellow,  or  white;  some  wearing  crosses  and  "  other  antick  works;"  and 
several  of  them  dressed  in  furs  or  skins  of  various  descriptions.  Being 
tall,  strong  men  also,  and  the  first  natives  whom  most  of  the  Colonists 
had  ever  seen  near  at  hand,  they  must  have  made  to  them  a  somewhat 
imposing,  as  well  as  interesting  spectacle. 

Leaving  a  few  of  their  number  among  the  whites,  as  hostages,  the 
Wampanoags  retired  to  the  woods  about  half  a  mile  distant  and  spent 
the  night,  and  Winslow  acted  as  their  hostage.  The  English  were 
not  yet  prepared,  it  would  seem,  to  put  faith  in  the  professions  of  sa- 
vages; for  they  kept  strict  watch  all  night,  besides  retaining  the  security 
just  named.  Their  guests,  on  the  contrary,  enjoyed  themselves  quietly 
in  the  woods;  and  there  were  some  of  their  wives  and  children  with 
them,  who  must  have  come  upon  this  courteous  visit  from  a  distance 
of  forty  miles.  The  sachem  sent  several  of  his  people  the  next  morn- 
ing, to  signify  his  wish  that  some  of  his  new  friends  woulrf  honor  him 
with  their  presence.  .  Standish  and  one  Alderton*  "  went  venturously  " 
among  them,  and  were  cordially  if  not  royally  welcomed  with  an  en- 
tertainraent  of  tobacco  and  ground-nuts.  »*  We  cannot  yet  conceive," 
«)ntinues  our  stiil  unsatisfied  informant,  "  but  that  he  is  willing  to  have 

*  From  whom  the  outer  point  of  Boston  harbor  is  said  to  have  been 
named. 
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peace  wi&  vm;  for  they  have  seeo  our  people  ■ometiiiies  akme,  two  or 
three  in  the  woods  at  work  and  fowling,  when  they  c^red  them  no 
harm,  as  they  might  easily  have  done."  They  remained  at  their  enp 
OBmpment  till  late  in  the  forenoon;  the  Governor  requiting  the  sachem's 
liberality,  mean  while,  by  sending  an  express  mess^iger  for  his  large 
kettle,  and  filling  it  with  dry  peas,  "  This  pleased  them  well,  and  so 
they  went  their  way;" — ^the  one  party  as  much  relieved,  no  doubt,  as 
the  other  was  gratified.* 

We  met  with  Massasoit  again  in  July,  1621 ;  an  embassy  being  then 
sent  to  him  at  his  own  residence,  Montaup  or  So  warns.  This  embassy- 
consisted  of  Edward  Winslow  and  Stephen  Hopkins;  and  the  objects  of 
it  were,  says  Mourt,  "  thai  forasmuch  as  his  sidfjects  came  cf^and 
without  fear  upon  all  occasions  amtmgst  usy^  so  the  English  went 
now  to  visit  him,  carrying  with  them  a  coat  ficom  the  Governor  to  his 
friend  the  sachem^as  a  token  of  good  will,  and  desire  to  live  peaceably, 
h  was  farther  intftated,  though  with  great  delicacy,  that  whereas  lus 
pteople  came  frequently  and  in  great  numbers  to  Plymouth,  wives, 
children,  and  all,  and  were  always  welcome, — yet  bdng  but  strangers 
in  the  land,  and  not  confident  how  their  com  might  prosper,  they  could 
no  longer,  give  them  such  entertainment  as  they  had  done,  and  still 
wished  to  do.  If  Massasoit  himself,  however,  would  visit  them,  or 
any  special  friend  of  his,  he  should  be  welcome.  A  request  was  then 
made,  that  the  Pokanokets,  who  had  fors,  should  be  permitted  to  dis- 
pose of  them  to  the  Colonists.  The  Governor  wished  him  also  to  ex- 
change some  com  for  seed  with  the  Plymouth  people. 

The  remaining  article  in  this  message  is  more  illustrative  of  the  re- 
latbns  understood  to  exist  and  to  be  desirable  between  the  parties. 
On  the  first  arrival  of  the  Ck)lonists  at  Cape  Cod,  it  seems  they  had 
found  corn  buried  there  in  the  ground.  Sesing  no  inhabitants  in  the 
neighborhood,  "  but  some  graves  of  the  dead  newly  buried,"  they 
took  the  com,  with  the  intention  of  making  full  satisfaction  for  it, 
whenever  it  became  practicable.  The  owners  of  it  were  supposed  to 
have  fied  through  foar.  It  was  now  proposed  that  these  men  should 
be  informed  by  Massasoit, — ^if  they  could  be  found, — ^that  the  English 
were  ready  to  pay  them  with  an  equal  quantity  of  com,  English  meal, 
or  "  any  other  commodities  they  had  to  pleasure  them  withal ;"  and 
full  satisfkction  was  offered  for  any  trouble  which  the  sachem  might 
do  them  the  favor  to  take.  This  proposal  was  equally  politic  and 
just. 

They  reached  Namaschet  about  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon;  and 

*  Such  was  the  earliest  visit,  of  ceremony  or  business  at  least,  which 
the  natives  of  New  England  paid  to  the  Colonists.  The  account  given  of 
it,  though  ex  parte,  as  all  such  descriptions  must  be,  is  honorable  to  the 
former  m  the  highest  decree.  They  show  that  many,  if  not  most  of  the 
savages,  who  were  fairly  dealt  with,  were  at  first  as  sensible  and  as  prone ' 
to  kindness  as  could  have  been  wished.  They  went  unarmed  among  the 
settlers  without  fear,  disposed  to  be  honest  and  friendly  at  all  events,  and 
as  hospitable  as  their  means  permitted.  It  will  appear  in  the  sequel,  that 
they  continued  so  for  a  long  course  of  years,  as  they  also  continued  faith- 
ful to  their  express  obligations. 
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theie^-we  mie  toM,  the  inhabitants  entertained  them  with  joy^  in  the 
beet  manner  they  were  able;  giving  than  sweet  bread*  and  nsh,  wkh 
a  less  acceptable  accompaniment  <^  boiled  musty  acoms.  Various 
dvilides  were  exduunged  after  this  primitive  and  savory  repast,—^ 
ancient,  by  the  way,  as  the  early  Greeks,— -and  some  time  was  passed 
very  [^easantly  in  i^ooting  a  crow  at  a  considerable  distance,  to  the 
vast  astonishment  and  amusement  of  the  Indians.  They  were  then 
directed  to  a  place  about  eight  miles  distant,  (Middlebovough)  where, 
says  the  journalist,  they  should  find  <*more  store  and  better  victuals.'* 
They  were  welcomed,  on  their  arrival,  by  a  party  who  were  catching 
great  numbers  of  fine  bass  in  Taunton  river,  and  who  gave  them  a 
supper  and  a  breakfast  in  the  morning,  besides  the  privilege  of  IqUfig 
in  the  woods  near  by  over  night.  ^^ 

Attended  by  six  of  their  hosts  the  next  day,  they  were  assisted  iii 
passing  the  river;  and  here  they  met  with  the  first  indications  of  ill- 
will,  in  the  persons  of  two  old  Indians  upon  the  oppAite  bank.  Thea^ 
two,  espying  them  as  they  entered  the  river,  ran  swiftly  and  stealthily 
among  the  high-grass  to  meet  them;  and  then,  with  loud  voices  and 
drawn  bows,  demanded  of  the  strangers  who  they  were;  <<  but  seeing 
we  were  firiends,"  it  is  added,  "  they  welcomed  us  with  such  food  as 
they  had,  and  we  bestowed  a  small  bracelet  of  beads  on  them." 

After  one  more  entertainment  on  the  way,  our  travellers  reached 
Sowams.  Massasoit  was  not  at  home,  but  arrived  soon  after,  and  was 
saluted  by  his  vimters  with  a  discharge  of  musketry.  He  welcomed 
them  kindly  afler  the  Indian  manner,  took  them  into  his  lodge,  and 
seated  them  by  himself.  They  then  delivered  their  message  and  pre* 
sents,  the  latter  comprising  a  horseman's  coat  of  red  cotton,  embroidered 
with  fine  lace.  The  sachem  mounted  this  superb  article  without  de- 
lay, and  hung  the  chain,  which  they  also  gave  him,  about  his  neck, 
evidently  enjoying  the  unspeakable  admiration  of  the  Wampanoags, 
who  gazed  upon  him  at  a  distance.  He  now  answered  the  message, 
clause  afler  clause;  and  particularly  signified  his  desire  to  omtinue  in 
peace  and  friendship  with  his  neighbors.  He  ^thered  his  men  around 
him,  in  fine,  and  harangued  them;  they  occasionally  confirming  what 
he  said  by  their  customary  ejaculations.  Was  not  he,  Massasoit, 
commander  of  the  country  about  themt  Was  not  such  a  town  within 
his  dominions — and  were  not  the  people  of  it  his  subjects-^-aifd  should 
they  not  bring  their  skins  to  him,  if  he  wished  it? 

The  matter  being  regularly  settled,  he  lighted  tobacco  for  his  guests, 
and  conversed  with  them  about  their  own  country  and  King,  marvel- 
ling, above  all,  that  his  majesty  should  live  without  a  squaw.  As  it  grew 
late,  and  he  offered  no  more  substantial  entertainment  than  this,— «o 
doubt  for  the  sound  reason  that  he  had  nothing  to  offer, — his  gueste 
intimated  a  wish  to  retire  for  the  night.  He  forthwith  accommodated 
them,  with  himself  and  his  wife — ^they  at  one  end  and  his  visiters  at  the 

*  Called  fiKurtttm.  and  made  of  Indian  com,  no  doabt  €k)okin  says, 
tbat  a  meal  which  they  made  of*  parched  maize  was  bo  sweet,  bo  hearty, 
aid  io  iocihtomet  tbat  an  Indian  would  travel  many  dayi  with  no  ether 
food. 
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other,  of  a  bed  c<»i8wtiiig  of  a  piank  platform,  raised  a  foot  or  tuo 
frorn  the  ground  and  corered  with  a  thin  mat.  Two  of  his  chief  men, 
probably  by  way  of  eompliment,  were  also  stationed  upon  the  same 
ptemises;  and  this  body-guard  performed  their  pressing  duty  of  esoort 
so  eifectually,  that  no  other  circunistanoes  were  neoessary  to  make 
the  honored  guests  ^*  worse  weary  of  their  k>dging  4haii  they  had  been 
<»f  their  journey." 

On  the  following  day,  many  of  the  petty  chiefs,  with  their  subjects^ 
came  in  from  the  adjacent  country,  and  various  sports  and  games 
were  got  up  for  the  entertainment  of  the  English.    At  noon,  they  par* 

k,  with  the  sachem  and  about  forty  others,  of  a  meal  of  boiled  fish 
himself,  (probably  with  arrows.)  They  continued  with  him 
next  morning,  when  they  departed,  leaving  Massasoit  "  both 

leved  and  ashamed  "  that  he  could  not  better  entertsMu  them.     Very 

iportunate  he  was,  adds  the  journalist,  to  have  them  stay  with  him 
;er;  but  as  they  had  eaten  but  one  meal  for  two  days  and  a  night, 
the  exception  of  a  partridge,  which  one  of  them  killed;. and  what 
with  their  location  at  night,  the  "  savages'  barbarous  singing  of  them* 
selves  to  sleep,"  musquitoes  without  doors,  and  other  triifing  incon- 
veniences within,  could  not  sleep  at  all ;  they  begged  to  be  excused, — 
on  the  score  of  conscience,  Sunday  being  near  at  hand, — not  to  men«- 
tion  that  they  were  growing  light-headed,  and  could  hardly  expect,  if 
they  stayed  much  longer,  to  be  able  to  reach  home. 

Massasoit's  friendship  was  again  tested  in  March,  1622,  when  an 
Indian,  known  to  be  under  Squanto's  influence,*  came  running  in 
among  a  party  of  colonists,  with  his  face  gashed,  and  the  blood  iresh 
upon  it,  calling  out  to  them  to  flee  for  their  lives,  and  then  looking  be- 
hind him  as  if  pursued.  On  coming  up,  he  told  them  that  the  Indians, 
under  Massasoit,  were  ccxigregating  at  a  certain  place  for  an  attack 
upon  the  Colony;  that  he  had  received  his  wounds  in  consequence  of 
opposing  their  designs,  and  had  barely  escaped  from  them  with  his 
life.  The  report  occasioned  no  little  alarm;  although  the  correctness 
of  it  was  flatly  denied  by  Hobamock,  a  Pokanoket  Indian  resident  at 
Plymouth,  who  recommended  that  a  messenger  should  be  sent  secretly 
to  Sowams,  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  truth.  This  was  done, 
and  the  messenger,  finding  every  thing  in  its  usually  quiet  state,  in^ 
formed  Massasoit  of  the  reports  circulated  against  hun.     He  was 

*  Which,  it  mav  be  here  observed,  was  quite  considerable.  Squanto 
was  ambitious  and  meddlesome,  though  not  malicious—well-disposed  and 
serviceable  to  the  English,  but  a  little  too  anxious  to  have  credit  for  that 
fact  among  his  countrymen.  He  amused  himself  with  telling  them  that  the 
whites  kept  the  plague  barrelled  up  in  their  cellars,  that  they  intended  war 
upon  various  tribes,  &c«,  for  the  sake  of  being  employed,  sometimes  hired, 
to  act  as  mediator;  and  of  course  he  always  succeeded  in  settling  the  dif- 
ficulty. Squanto  died  in  November,  1622,  on  an  expedition  fitted  out  by 
Governor  Bradford  for  obtaining  corn  amon^  the  Indians.  His  last  re- 
quest was,  that  the  governor  would  pray  for  him  that  he  might  go  to  the 
Englishman's  God  in  heaven.  He  bequeathed  his  little  property  to  his 
English  friends.  So  perished  the  kst  aboi*iginal  of  the  Plymouth  soil.  He 
lometimes  played  *<  Jack  upon  both  tides,**  9m  Hubbard  8ay«,  but  hit  death 
was  justly  considered  a  public  loss. 
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excessively  inoensod  against  Squanto,  but  sent  Ihs  ^lanks  to  the  gover- 
nor for  the  opinion  of  his  ifidelity,  which  he  understood  him  to  retain; 
and  directed'  the  messenger  to  assure  hinji,  that  he  should  instantly  ap- 
prise him  ofany  conspiracy  which  might  at  any  future  time  take  place. 

That  the  declarations  of  Massasoit,  upon  thte  occasion,  were  far  from 
being  mere  ^ords  of  compulsion  or  of  courtesy,  is  abundantly  proved 
by  lus  conduct  during  the  next  season,  1633.  Early  in  the  spring  of 
that  year,  news  came  to  Plymouth  that  he  was  very  sick  at  Sowams; 
end  it  was  detennined  to  send  Mr.  Winslow  to  visit  him  once  more,  in 
token  of  the  friendship  of  the  colonists.  That  gentleman  immediately 
commenced  his  journey,  being  provided  with  a  few  cordials,  and  at- 
tended by  <«one  Master  John  Hampden,  a  London  gentleman,  who  - 
ihen  wintered  with  him,  and  desired  much  to  see  the  country,'' — r^  . 
doubt  the  same  charaoter  so  eminentlyulistiagui^ied  af))erward8  in  {^ 
politics  of  England.  ^      ^ , 

They  heard,  at  various  places  on  their  route,  that  the  sachem  was  ^  ' 
already  dead;  and  their  guide,  Hobamock,  indulged  himself  all  the 
way  in  the  most  unbounded  grief.  They  found  him  still  living,  how- 
ever, on  their  arrival ;  and  the  multitude  of  dependents  and  friendflr  * 
who  thronged  his  lodge,  made  way  as  fast  as  possible  for  their  ad- 
mittance and  ac9ommodation.  He  appeared  to  be  reduced  to  the  last 
extremities.  Six  or  mght  women  were  employed  in  chafing  his  coki 
timbs,  and  the  residue  of  the  numerous  company  were  exerting  them- 
selves to  the  utmost,  meanwhile,  in  making  what  Winslow  rather 
uncharitably  calls  *<  such  a  hellish  npise  as  distempered  those  that 
« were  well."*  He  had  the  good  sense  to  wait  for  the  conclusion  of 
the  ceremony;  and  the  exhausted  perfbrmers  being  then  satisfied  they 
had  done  all  that  in  them  lay  for  the  benefit  of  the  patient,  one  of  them 
a^^rised  him  of  the  arrival  of  the  English. 

^  Wko  have  come?"  muttered  the  sachem,  still  conscious,  though 
his  sight  was  wholly  gone.  They  told  him  Winsnow  had  come,  ^as 
they  generally  substituted  n  for  the  English  I.)  «« Let  me  speak  with 
him  then,**  he  replied;  ^  let  me  speak  one  word  to  him."  Winslow 
went  forward  to  the  matted  platform  where  he  lay,  and  grasped  the 
feeble  hapd  which  the  sachem,  informed  of  his  approach,  held  out  for 
him.  '^  Art  thou  Winsnow?"  he  whispered  the  question  again,  (in  his 
Ofwn  language,)  ^«  Art  thou  Winsnow?"  Being  readily  answered  in 
he  afHrmativo,  he  appeared  satisfied  of  the  fact  But  "  O  Winsnow," 
he  added  moumfuHy, «« I  shall  never  see  thee  again!" 

Hobamock  was  now  called,  and  desired  to  assure  the  sachem  of  the 
governor's  kind  remembrance  of  him  in  his  present  situation,  and  to 
nform  hiih  of  the  articles  they  had  brought  with  them  for  his  use. 
He  immediately  signified  his  wish  to  taste  of  these,  and  they  were 

*  Probably  an  Indian  Powah  was  leader  of  the  chorus.  Of  these  barba- 
rian quacks,  Roger  WilliamB  says,  that  ^*  the  poore  people  commonly  dye 
aoder  their  hands,**  for  the  very  good  reason  thatthej;  ^  administer  nothing, 
but  bowie,  and  roar,  and  hoUow  over  them,  and  begin  the  song  to  the  rest 
«f  the  people  about  them,  who  all  joybe  (lllEe  a  q^sire)  in  prayer  to  the  gods 
far  them.  — JSTey  to  the  LuUan  Langwtgty  chapter  zxxi. 
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ffiven  him  aocordmgly^  to  the  great  delight  of  the  people  around  him* 
Windlow  then  proceeded  to  me  measures  for  his  relief,  and  they 
wrought  a  great  change  in  him  within  half  an  hour.  He  recovered 
his  sight  gradually,  and  began  to  converse,  requesting  his  good  friend 
WinsloWy  among  other  things,  to  kill  him  a  fowl,  and  make  him  some 
English  pplttage,  such  as  he  had  seen  at  Plymouth.  This  was  done 
Ibr  him,  and  such  other  care  taken  as  restored  his  strength  and  appe*- 
tite  wonderfully  within  the  day  or  two  of  Winslow's  stay. 

His  expressions  of  gratitude,  as  well  as  those  of  his  delighted  at* 
tendants,  were  constant,  as  they  were  evidently  warm  from  the  heart. 
Finally,  as  his  guests  were  about  to  leave  him,  he  called  Hobamock   < 

-  to  his  side,  and  revealed  to  hun  a  plot  against  the  colonists,  recently 
^rmed,  as  he  understood,  among  certain  of  the  Massachusetts  tribes, 
api^  in  which  he  had  himself  been  invited  to  join.  He  also  recom- 
mended cectain  summary  measures  for  the  suppression  of  the  plot, 

"*  ajid  concluded  with  charging  Hobamock*  to  conupunicate  the  intelli- 
gence to  Winslow  on  the  way  to  Plymouth.  It  may  be  added  hero, 
that  these  measures  were  subsequently  executed  by  Standish,  and 
•were  successliil.  The  conspiracy  itself  was  occasioned  by  the  no» 
torious  and  outrageous  profligacy  of  the  banditti,  of  "Master  Weston," 
at  Weymouth. 

The  leading  particulars  in  the  residue  of  Massasoit's  life  may  soon 
be  detailed.  In  1632,  he  was  assaulted  at  Sowams,  by  a  party  of 
Narragansetts,  and  obliged  to  take  refuge  in  an  English  house.  His 
situation  was  soon  ascertained  at  Plymouth;  and  an  armed  force  being 
promptly  despatched  to  his  succor,  under  his  old  friend  Standish,  tfap  • 
Narragansetts  retired.  About  the  year  1639,  he  probaUy  assodated 
his  eldest  son,  Moanam  or  Wamsutta,  with  him  in  the  government; 
for  they  came  together  into  open  court  at  Plymouth,  it  is  said,  on  the 
38th  of  Septembei^  of  that  year,  and  desired  that  the  ancient  treaty  of 
1621  might  remain  inviolable.  They  also  entered  into  some  new  en* 
gagements,  chiefly  going  to  secure  to  the  Colony  a  pre-emptive  claim 
to  the  Pokanoket  lands.  <*  And  the  whole  court,''  aod  the  records, 
"in  the  name  of  the  whole  government  for  each  town  respectively, 
did  then  likewise  ratify  and  confirm  the  aforesaid  ancient  league  and 
confederacy." 

From  this  time,  the  names  of  the  father  and  son  are  sometimes 
found  united,  and  sometimes  hot  so,  in  instruments  by  which  land 
was  conveyed  to  the  English.  In  1648,  the  former  sold  the  territory 
of  Bridgewater  in  his  own  name.  ^ 

The  precise  date  of  Massasoit's  de^th  is  unknown.  In  1653,  hia 
name  appears  in  a  deed  by  which  he  conveyed  part  of  the  territory  of 
Swansey  to  English  grantees.  Hubbard  supposes  that  he  died  about 
three  years  subsequent  to  this;  but  as  late  as  1661,  he  is  noticed  in 

*  The  date  of  this  Indian't  death  is  not  known.  He  is  said  to  have  onc« 
been  a  war-captain  among  the  MaMachtiselts  tribes.  Hubbard  describes 
him  as  a  **  proper  lusty  youoff  man,  and  of  good  accouot  amoog  the  In-* 
diaas  of  those  parU  for  his  vakv/'  He  was  useful,  like  Squaaio^  without 
being  troublesome. 
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the  records  of  the  Umted  Cc^onies,  as  will  appear  more  partkulariy 
ID  the  life  of  his  eldest  son.  Two  or  three  years  afterwanls,  convey- 
ances were  made  of  the  Pokanoket  lands,  in  which  he  appears  to  have 
had  no  voice ;  and  it  may  be  fairly  inferred  that  he  died  in  that  inter- 
val.    He  must  have  been  near  eighty  years  of  a^ 

Such  are  the  passages  which  history  has  preserved  concerning  the 
earliest  and  best  friend  of  the  Pilgrims.  Few  and  simple  as  they  are, 
they  give  glimpses  of  a  character  that,  under  other  circumstances, 
might  have  placed  Massasdt  among  the  illustrious  of  hia  age.  He 
was  a  mere  savage ;  ignorant  of  even  reading  and  writing,  afler  aa 
intercourse  of  near  fifty  years  with  the  colonists,  and  distinguished, 
from  the  mass  of  savages  around  him,  as  we  hdve  seen,  by  no  other 
outward  emblem  than  a  barbarous  ornament  of  bones.  It'  must  be  ^ 
observed,  too,  as  to  them,  that  the  authority  which  they  conferred 
upon  him,  Or  rather  upon  his  ancestors,  was  their  free  gift,  and  was 
liable  at  any  moment  to  be  retracted,  wholly  or  in  part,  either  by  the 
general  voice  or  by  the  defection  or  violence  of  individuals.  The 
intrinsic  dignity  and  energy  of  his  character  alone,  therefore,  must 
have  sustaijoed  the  dominion  of  the  sadiem,  with  no  essential  £stinc«. 
tion  of  wealtii,  retittue<,  cultivation,  or  situation  in  any  respect,  between 
Ittin  and  the  moaneat  <tf  the  Wampanoags.  The  naked  qualities  of 
Ms  intellect  and  his  heart  must  have  gained  their  loyalty,  controlled. 
their  extravagant  passions  to  his  own  purposes,  and  won  upon  their 
personal  confldenee  and  affection. 

That  he  did  this  appears  from  the  fact,  so  singular  in  Indian  history, 
that  among  all  the  Pokanoket  tribes  there  was  scarcely  an  instance 
of  even  im  individual  I^roil  or  quanrel  with  the  English  during  his  long 
life.  Some  of  these  tribes  living  nearer  the  colony  than  any  other 
Indians,  and  going  into  it  daily  in  such  numbers,  that  Massasoit  was. 
finally  reque^d  to  restrain  thiem  from  «' pestering"  their  friends  by 
their  mere  multitude,-^these  shrewd  beings  must  have  perceived,  as 
well  as  Massasoit  himself  did,  that  the  colonists  were-  as  miserably 
i^rful  as  they  were  feeble  and  few.  Some  of  them,  too-— the  sachem 
Corbitant,  fer  example — were  notoriously  hostile^  and  perhaps  had 
certain  supposed  reasons  for  being  so.  Yet  thai  cunning  and  ambi- 
tious savage  extricated  himself  from  the  only  overt  act  of  rebellion  he  is 
known  to  have  attempted,  by  "soliciting  the  good  of!ices.Qf  Massasoit," 
we  are  told,  ^to  reconcile  him  to  the  £nglish«^  And  such  was  the 
influence  of  the  diief  sachem,  not  only  over  him,  but  ovw  the' Massa- 
•chuaetts  sachems,  that  nine  of  the  principal  of  them  soon  after  came 
into  Plymouth  from  great  distances,  for  the  purpose  of  signifying  thdr 
humble  respect  for  the  authority  of  the  English.. 

That  Massasoit  was  beloved  as  well  as  respeeted  by  his  subjects 
and  neighbors,  far  and  wide,  appears  from  the  great  multitude  of  • 
anxious  friends  who  thronged  about  him  during  his  sickness.  Some 
of  then),  as  Winslow  ascertained,  had  come  mate  than  one  hundred, 
miles  (or  the  purpose  of  seeing  him;  and  they  all  watched  his  opera- 
t'umm  in  that  case  with  as  intense  anxiety  as  if  the  prostrate  patient 
haui  been  the  father  or  the  brother  of  each.    And  meagre  a^  is  the- 
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justice  which  history  does  the  sachem,  it  still  futnishes  some  ei^denoet 
not  to  be  inistakeii,  that  he  had  won  th»  regard  frem  them  by  his 
kindness.  There  is  a  passage  of  a^feeting  snnplic^  in  Winslow's 
Rehitiou/going  to  show  that  he  did  not  forget  their  minutest  interests^ 
even  in  his  own  almost  unconscious  helpleasness.  *«Tliai  morning,'* . 
it  is  said,  *<  he  caused  me  to  spend  in  going  from  one  to  another  ani6ng 
those  that  were  sick  in  the  town  (Sowrams,)  requesting  rae  to  treat 
them  as  I  had  done  him,  and  to  give  to  each  of  them  soihe  of  the 
same  1  gave  him,  saymg  they  were  good  fbikr'' 

But  these  noble  traits  of  the  character  of  Massasoit  are  still  more 
abundantly  illustrated  by  the  whole  tenor  of  his  intercourse  with  the 
whites^  Of  his  mere  sense  of  his  positive  (^ligations  to  them,  includ- 
ing his  fidelity  to  the  famous  treaty  of  16S1>  nothing  more  need  be 
said,  excepting  that  the  annals  of  the  continent  furnish  seareely  one 
parallel  even  to  that  cose.  But  he  went  much  further  than  this^  Ho 
not  only  visited  the  colony  in  the  first  instance  of  .^  own  free  will 
and  accord,  but  he  entered  into  the  negotiations  cheerfully  and  ddi« 
berately,  and  in  the  face  of  their  manifest  fear  and  suspkuon.^  Henoe« 
forth  the  results  of  it  were  regarded,  not  with  the  mere  honesty  of  an 
ally,  but  with  the  warm  interest  of  a  friend.  It  was  probably  at  his 
secret  and  deikutte  suggestion,— «nd  it  could  scarcely  ha\'e  been  with- 
out his  permission,  at  all  events,-*— that  his  own  subjects  took  up  their 
residence  among  the  colonists,  with  the  view  of  guiding,  piloting,  inter- 
preting for  them,  and  teaching  them  their  own  usdUl  knowledge. 
Winslow  speaks  of  his  appointing  another  to  fill  tho  place  of  Squanto 
at  Plymouth,  while  the  latter  should  be  sent  about  among  tho  Poka- 
iioketd,  under  Aw  orders,  "to  procure  truck  [in  furs]  for  the  English.'* 

The  vast  gmnt  of  territory  wluch  he  made  in  the  first  instance  has 
been  spoken  of.  It  was  maide  with  the  simple  observation  that  his 
claim  to  it  was  the  sole  claim  in  existence.  It  was  also  without  con-- 
sideration ;  the  generous  sachem,  as  Roger  Williams  says  of  the  Nar- 
ragansetts  in  a  similar  case,  "  being  shtf  and  jeaioui  of  telling  the 
lands  to  any,  and  choosing  rather  to  make  a  gifi  of  them  to  such  as 
they  afiected."  Such  is  ther  only  jealousy  whk;h  Massasoit  can  be 
said  ever  to  have  entertained  of  tho  English.  Nor  do  we  find  any 
evidence  that  he  repented  of  his  liberality,  or  considered  it  the  incau- 
tious extravagonce  of  a  moment- of  Battered  complaisanoe.  We  do 
find,  however,  that  he  invariably  watched  over  the  interest  of  the 
grantees  with  more  strictness  than  he  would  probably  have  watched 
over  his  own.  He  laid  claim,  in  one  instance,  to  a  tract  for  which 
Mr.  Williams  had  negotiated  with  the  Narragansctts,-— 'that  gentleman 
being  ignorant,  perhaps,  of  an  existing  controversy  between  the  two 
tribes.  "It  is  mine,"  said  thesach.ra,  "it  is  mine,  and  therefore 
theirs,'^ — plainly  implying  that  the  ground  in  question  was  oomprised 
within  the  original  transfer.  Whether  this  claim  wai?  just,  or  whether 
it  was  insisted  upon,  does-  not  appear;  but  there  is  indication  enough 
both  of  the  opinion  and  feeling  of  Massasoit^ 

An  anecdote  of  him,  recorded  by  Governor  Winthrop,  under  the 
titk)  of  a  "pleasant  passage,"  is  stiU  more  striking.     His  old  friend. 
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Window,  it  seems^  made  a  trading  voyage  to  Connecticut  dnring  the 
summer  of  1034.  On  his  i«birn,  he  left  his  vessel  upon  the  Nana- 
gansett  coast  for  some  reason  or  othery  and  commenced  his  journey 
f(H:  Plymouth  across  the  woods;  Finding  himself  at  a  loss,  probably^ 
as  to  his  route,  he  made  hia  way  to  ^owams,  and  called  upon  lua 
ancient  aoquainta&ce^  the  sachem.  The  latter  gave  him  his  usual 
kind  welcome,  and,  upon  his  leaving  lum,  ofiensd  to  conduct  him 
home,— a  pedestrian  journey  of  two  days.  He  had  just  despatched 
one  of  his  Wampanoags  to  Plymouth,  with  instructbns  to  inform  the 
friends  of  Winslow  that  he  was  dead,  and  to  persuade  them  of  this 
melancholy  &ct,  by  specifying  such  particulars  as  their  own  ingenuity 
might  suggest.  All  this  was  done  accordingly^  and  the  tidings  occa- 
sioned, as  might  be  expected,  a  very  unpleasant  raicitement  through* 
out  the  colony.  In  the  midst  of  it,  however,  on  the  next  day,  the 
sachem  entered  the  village,  attended  by  Winslow;  and  with  more  than 
hi^  usual  complacency  in  his  honest  and  cheerful  countenance.  He 
was  asked  why  such  a  report  had  been  circulated  the  day  previous* 
"That  Winsnow  might  be  the  more  welcome,"  answered  he,  ^'and- 
that  you  might  be  the  more  happy  ,-*-'it  is  my  custom."  He  had  coine 
thus  &r  to  enjoy  the  surprise  perscmally;  and  he  returned  homeward 
more  gratified  by  it,  without  doubt,  than  he  would  have  been  by  the 
most  fortunate  foray  among  the  Narragansetts. 

It  is  intimated  by  some  writers,  rather  more  frequently  than  is 
either  just  or  generous,  that  the  sachem's  fear  of  the  tribe  just  named 
lay  at  the  foundation  of  his  friendship.  It  might  have  been  nearer 
the  apparent  truth,  considermg  all '  that  is  known  of  Massasoit,  to 
say,  that  his  interest  happened  to  coincide  with  his  inclination.  At 
all  events,  it*  was  in  the  power  of  any  other  of  the  sachems  or  kings 
throughout  the  country  to  place  and  sustain  themselves  upon  the  same 
footing  with  the  colonists,  had  they  been  prompted  either  by  as  much 
good  feeling  or  good  sen^.  On  the  contrary,  the  Massachusetts  were 
plotting  and  threatening  on  one  hand,  as  we  have  seen, — ^not  without 
provocation,  it  must  be  allowed,-^while  the  Narragansett  sachem, 
upon  the  other,  had  sent  in  his  compliments,  ae  early  as  1622,  in*the 
shape  of  a  bundle  of  arrows  tied  up  with  a  rattlesnake's  skin. 

Nor  should  we  forget  the  wretched  feebleness  of  the  colony  at  the 
period  of  their  first  acquaintance  with  Massaaoit.  Indeed,  the  instant 
measures  which  he  took  for  their  relief  and  protection  look  more  like 
the  promptings  of  compassion  than  of  either  hope  or  fear.  A  month 
previous  to  his  appea^ace  among  them,  they  were  reduced  to  such 
a  pitiable  condition  by  sickness,  that  only  six  or  seven  of  their  Whole 
number  were  able  to  do  business  in  the  open  air;  and  probably  their 
entire  fighting  force,  could  they  have  been  mustered  together,  would 
scarcely  have  equalled  the  little  detachment  which  Massasoit  brought 
with  him  into, the  village,  delicately  leaving  twice  as  many,  with  the 
arms  of  all,  behind  him,  as  he  aflenvards  exchanged  six  hostages  for 
one.  No  wonder  that  the  colonisis  *«  could  not  yet  conceive  but  thai 
he  was  willing  to  have  peaco  with  them."  ■ 

But  the  motives  of  the  sachem  are  still  further  nnaoifested  hy  the 
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ae&fie  of  Ids  own  ^digni^,  which,  peaceable  aa  be  generally  was,  he 
showed  prompdy  upon  all  suitable  occasions.  Both  the  informal 
graotf  and  the  fonnal  4eed8  we  have  mentioned,  indicate  that  te 
understood  himself  to  be  the  roaster  b(  lus  ancestral  territory  as  much 
in  right  as  in  fact*  There  is  nothing  in  his  whole  history  which  does 
more  honor  to  his  inlelUgencd  or  his .  sensibility,  than  his  conduct 
occasioned  by  the  felsehoods  circulated  ainong  the  colonists  against 
him  by  SquaAto.  His  first  impulse,  aJB  m«  have  seen,  was  to  be 
ofiended  with  the  guilty  intr^uaut;  the  second,  to  thank  the  governor 
for  appealing  to  himself  in  tins  case,  and  to  asmire  him  that,  he  would 
at  any  time  f'send  word  and  give  warning  when  any  such  business 
was  towards.'^  On  further  inquiry,  he  ascertained  that  Squanto  was 
taking  even  more  liberties  with  his  reputation  than  he  had  been  aware 
o£.  He  went  forthwith  U>  Plymouth,  and  made  his  appeal  personally 
to  the  gavernos«  The  latter  pacified  him  as  well  as  he  could,  and  be  * 
returned  home.  But  a  v^ry  short  time  elapsed  before  a  message  came 
from  him,  entreating  tbe  governor  to  consent  to  the  death  of  the  vene- 
gade  who  still  abuted  him.  The  governor  confessed,  in  reply,  that 
Squanto  deserved  death,  but  desired  that  he  might  be  ap^ured  on 
account  of  his  indispensaUe  services.  Massasoit  was  not  yet  satis- 
fied. The  former  messen^r  was  again  sent,  ««with  divers  others," 
says  Winslow  in  his  Relation,  ^^  demanding  him  (Squanto)  as  being 
one  of  Massasoit's  subjects,  whom,  by  our  first  articles  of  peace,  we 
could  not  retain;  yet  because  he  would  not  willingly  do  ijt  (insist  upon 
his  rights)  without  the  go^^ernor's  approbation,  he  ofiered  him  many 
beaver-skins  for  his  consent  thereto."  The  deputaticm  had  brought 
these  skins  accordingly,  as  abo  the  sachem's  own  knife  for  the  exe- 
cution of  the  criminal.  Squanto  now  surrendered  himself  to  the 
governor,  fus  an  Indian  always  resigns  himself  to  his  fete  upon  similar 
occasions ;  but  the  governor  still  contdved  a  pretext  for  sparing  him. 
The  deputies  weie  <«mad  with  rage  and  impatient  of  delay,"  as  may 
be  supposed,  and  departed  in  great  heat. 

The  conduct  of  the  sachem  in  this  case  was  manifestly  more  correct 
than*  that  of  his  ally.  He  understood  as  well  as  the  governor  did  the 
spirit  of  the  articles  in  the  treaty,  which  provided  that  an  offender  upon 
either  side  should  be  given  up  to  punishment  upon  demand;  and  he 
was  careful  to  make  that  demand  personally,  explicitly  and  i-espect*. 
Hilly.  The  governor,  on  the  other  hand,  as  well  as  the  culprit  him- 
self, acknowledged  the  justice  of  it,  but  manoeuvred  to  avoid  compli- 
ance* The  true  reason  is  no  doubt  given  by  JVinslow.  It  is  also 
given  in  the^  language  of  John  Smith.  <«  With  much  adoe,"  says  the 
honest  captain,  «^we  appeased  the  angry  king  and  the  rest  of  the 
saluages,  and  fireely  ibrgaue  Tusquantum,  because  he  speaking  our 
language,  we  could  not  be  well  without  him."  The  king  was  angry,, 
then,  as  he  well  might  be;  and  the  governoi!  took  the  trpuble  he  was. 
both  bound  and  interested  to  take  to  appease  him.  It  is  not  to  be 
w<^ered  at,  perhaps,  that  the  particulais  of  this  transaction  are  so- 
little  dwelt  upon  by  the  writers  of  that  period*  Winslow  barely 
states,— speaking,  in  another  connection,  of  the  Indians  being  evidently 
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sware  of  the  weakness  of  the  cok>ny,-«-that,  what  was  weree,  *«iiow 
also  Massasoit  seemed  to  frown  upon  us,  and  neither  came  nor  sent 
to  us  as  formerly."  This  passa^  is  no  less  significant  than  hrief ; 
but  nqt  more  so  than  a  subsequent  dry  observation  respecting  Squanto,. 
M  whose  peace  before  this  time  (the  fall  of  the  same  year)  imu  wrought 
with  Massasoit.*^ 

Such  were  the  life  and  character  of  Massasoit.  It  b  to  be  regretted 
that  so  few  particulars  are  preserved  of  the  former,  and  that  so  litde 
justice,  consequently,  can  be  done  to  the  latter.  But  so  far  as  hLi 
history  goes,  it  certainly  makes  him  ofte  of  the  most  remarkable  men 
of  his  race«  There  is  no  nobler  instance  ixx  all  history  of  national 
fidelity  (for  which  he  mainly  must  have  the  credit),  or  of  individual 
friendship.  This  instinct  of  a  generous  nature  in  the  first  instance 
being  confirmed  by  a  course  of  conduct  generally  alike  creditable  ta 
the  feelings  and  shrewdness  of  the  colonists,  finally  settled  itself  in  the 
mind  of  Massasoit  as  innately  as  his  affection  foe  his  own.  subjects^ 
<*I  know  .now,"  said  he  to  Winslow,  on  his  first  recovery  from  the 
severe  sickness  we  have  mentioned,  ^<I  know  that  the  English  love 
me, — I  love  them, — I  shall  never  forget  them." 

But  putting  even  the  most  unnatural  construction  upon  the  profes^ 
■ions  and  the  conduct  of  the  sachem,  the  relation  he  commenced  and 
for  forty-five  years  sustained  with  the  English,  must  be  allowed  to 
show  at  least  a  consummate  sagacity.  He  certainly  succeeded,  during 
all  this  time,  not  only  in  shielding  his  tribes  from  their  just  or  unjust 
hostility,  but  in  gaining  their  lespect  to  such  a  singular  degree,  that 
the  writings  of  no  single  author  within  our  recollection'  furnish  one 
word  to  his  disparagement.  Even  Hubbard  speaks  of  him  with  some- 
thing like  regard^  notwithstanding  the  obnoxious  trait  in  his  character 
indicated  in  the  following  passage:  <<It  is  very  remarkable,"  he  says^ 
"that  this  Woosamequin,  how  much  soever  he  affected  tho  English^ 
was  never  in  the  least  degree  well  afiected  to  their  religion."  It  is 
added,  furthermore,  that  in  his  last  treaty  with  the  whites  at  Swan- 
zey, — referring  to  a  sale  of  land  which  we  have  mentio^^ed^-— he 
exerted  himself  to  bind  them  solannly  <<nev^  to  draw  away  any  of  his 
people  from  their  old  pagan  superstition  and  devilish  idolatry,  to  the 
Christian  reljgion."*  This  he  insisted  on,  until  they  threatened  to 
break  offuhe  negotiation  on  account  of  his  pertinacity,  and  he  then 
gave  up  the  point. 

Massasoit  did  not  distinguish  himself  as  a  warrior;  nor  is  he 
known  to  have  been  once  engaged  in  any  open  hostilities,  even  with 
the  inimical  afeid  powerful  tribes  who  environed  his  territory.  This  is 
another  unique  trait  in  his  character;  and  considering  the  general 

*  Id  that  rare  tract  (published  in  London,  1651,)  entitled  ^'The  Light 
api>earinfr  more  and  more  towards  the  Perfect  Day,"  &c.,  and  written  by 
tne'lUv.  Thomas  Mayhew,  it  is  atated,  that  some  of  the  Christian  Indians 
of  Martha's  Vineyard  had  a  cooversation  with  *^  Vzzamcquin,  a  great 
sachem  or  ffovernor  on  the  roaine  land  (coming  amongst  them),  about  the 
waycs  of  God," — he  jnouiring  what  eartlily  g(K»d  things  came  alon^  with 
them,  and  what  they  had  gained  by  their  piety,  jcc.  Tnis  was  prorious  to 
1650. 
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^tachment  of  all  Indians  to  a  bdli^rant  lile,  their  almost  exclush^ 
tjjjferencje  for  warlike  qualities,  the  number  and  sciattered  location  of 
the  Pokanokct  tribes,  and  especially  the  character  of  their  ancient 
neighbors,  this  very  fact  is  alone  sufficient  to  distinguish  the  gcniu« 
of  Massasoit.  All  the.  native  nations  of  New  England  but  his  were 
involved  in  dissensions  and  wars  with  each  other  and  with  the  whites; 
and  they  all  shared  sooner  or  later  the  fate  which  he  avoided.  The  rest- 
less ringleaders  who  plotted  mischief  among  the  Massachusetts  were 
summarily  knocked  upon  the  head  by  Miles  Standish,  while  hundreds 
of  the  residue  fled,  and  misei-ably  perished  in  their  own  swampti. 
The  Pequots, — a  nation  who  could  muster  three  thousand  bowmen 
but  a  short  time  previous, — were  nearly  exterminated  in  1637;  and 
the  savages  of  Maine,  meanwhile,  the  Mohawks  of  New  York,  the 
Narragansetts  and  Mohegans,  were  fighting  and  reducing  each  other's 
gtrenglh,  as  if  their  only  object  had  been,  by  ultimately  extirpating 
themselves,  to  prepare  a  way  in  the  wilderness  for  the  new  comers. 


CHAPTER  II. 

rttEl'ARATIONS  FOR  WAR  BETWEEN  PmLIP  AND  THE  COL0NIBB--IMMEDT. 
ATE  OCCASION  OF  HOSTlLrriK»-HIS  COURAGE,  DIGNITY.  IND£P£N0£NC£, 
&C.— FATE  OF  HIS  FAMILY-DEFENCE  OF  U18  CONDUCT. 

Every  preparation  after  the  death  of  Alexander,  brother  of  Philip, 
was  made  for  the  impending  crisis  on  either  side.  The  following 
ancient  document,  taken  from  the  records  of  Plymouth,  shows  that 
the  agitation  of  all  the  parties  concerned  had  already  arrived  at  a 
high  |)itch.  It  is  the  deposition  of  one  Hugh  Cole,  taken  in  court 
previous  to  Sassamon's  death,  and  attested  by  Nathaniel  Morton  as 
secretary. 

**Hugh  CJole,  aged  forty-three,  or  thereabouts,  being  deposed, 
saith  ;-^That  in  Februi^ry  last  past  before  the  dale  hei'eof,  he  went 
to  Shewamett,  and  two  Englishmen  more  with  him;  and  that  their 
business  was  to  persuade  the  Indians  to  go  to  Plymouth,  to  answer  a 
complaint  made  by  Hezekiah  Luther.  The  Indians  (saih  he)  seeing 
us,  came  out  of  the  house  towards  us,  being  many  of  them,  at  the 
least  twenty  or  thirty,  with  staves  in  their  hands ;  and  when  the  In- 
dians saw  there  were  but  three  of  us,  they  laid  down  their  staves  again. 
Then  we  asked  the  Indians  what  they  did  with  those  staves  in  their 
hands  ?  They  answered  that  they  looked  for  Englislfnen  to  come 
from  Plymouth,  to  seek  Indians  to  carry  them  lo  Plymouth.  But 
they  said  they  were  not  willing  to  go.  And  some  time  after,  in  the 
^me  morning,  Philip,  the  chief  sachem,  sent  for  me  to  come  to  him, 
and  I  went  to  Mount  Hope  to  hhn;  and  when  I  came  to  Mount  Hope, 
I  saw  most  of  the  Indians  that  I  knew  of  Shewamett  Indians,  there 
at  Mount  Hope,  and  they  were  generally  employed  in  making  of 
bows  and  arrows,  and  half  pU^cs,  and  fixing  up  of  guns.  A^d  I  saw 
many  Indians  of  several  places  repair  towards  Mount  Hope.    And 
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•one  days  after  I  oamc  from  Mount  Hope,  I,  with  several  others,  saw 
one  of  Captain  Wiliet's  rangers^  comii^  on  post  on  horseback,  who 
told  us,  that  King  Philip  was  marehed  up  the  neck  with  about  three 
flcore  men;  and  Zaeary  Eddy,  on  his  report,  went  to  see  if  he  could 
find  them;  and  ho  found  them  towards  the  upper  part  of  the  neck,  in 
aeveral  oompanies.  One  Caleb  Eddy  further  saith,  that  he  saw  many 
there  in  arms;  and  I  was  informed  by  John  Padduck,  that  he  saw 
two  several  guns  loaded  with  bullets  or  slugs.  And  I  further  testify, 
that  those  Indians  ihat  I  saw  come  towards  Mount  Hope,  as  afore- 
said, icame  better  armed  than  I  usually  have  sc(3n  them.  Further 
aaith  not." 

The  Pokanokets  mustered  at  Mount  Hope,  early  in  the  spring  o{ 
167 5^  from  all  quarters,  and  the  whole  country  was  in  agitation.  The 
ungovernable  fury  of  some  of  these  tierce  warriors  was  the  immediate 
rjccasioQ  of  the  war  which  ensued.  They  had  not  the  power  which 
Philip  himself  had,  of  enduring  provocation  with  the  reservation  .of 
revenge;  and  they  were  by  no  means  so  well  aware,  on  the  other 
hand,  of  the  advantages  to  be  gained  by  such  a  course.  At  length, 
.  a  party  of  them  expressed  their  feelings  so  mtolembly, — ^soon  after 
tht  exccuticm  of  their  three  countrymen, — that  an  Englishman  at 
Swanzey  discharged  his  musket  at  one  of  them,  ai^  wounded  him. 
This  affair  took  place  June  24,  1675,  a  day  memorable  in  American 
IJstory  as  the  commencement  of  Philip's  war.  "  Now,"  says  a  reve- 
rend historian  of  those  times,  "war  was  begun  by  a  fierce  nation  of 
Indians  upon  an  honest,  harmless,  Christian  generation  of  Engiibh, 
who  might  very  truly  have  said  unto  the  aggressors,  as  it  was  said 
of  old  unto  the  Ammonites,  '1  have  not  sinned  against  thee,  but  thou 
doest  me  wrong  to  war  against  me.'"  Such  no  doubt  was  the  imt- 
)iuasion  of  a  large  majority  of  the  cotcmporary  countrymen  of  tiie 
learned  divine. 

Hostilities  were  now  promptly  undertaken,  A  letter  was  sent  to 
Philip  in  the  month  of  June,  which,  of  course,  did  no  good ;  applica- 
tions were  also  made  to  the  Massachusetts  government  for  immediaur 
assistance ;  forces  were  rai?od  and  stationed  throughout  the  colony ; 
and  matters  very  soon  after  proceeded  to  a  length  which  made  com- 
promise or  conciliation  impossible.  We  do  not  intend  to  give  for  the 
present  the  well-known  particulars  of  this  celebrated  war.  It  is  suffi- 
cient to  observe,  that  it  was  cai-ried  on  for  more  than  a  year  with  a 
W)lence  and  amid  an  excitement  unparalleled,  perhaps,  in  the  history 
of  the  country ;  and  that  it  terminated  with  the  death  of  Philip,  late 
in  the  season  of  1676. 

The  result  of  it  was  decisive,  as  the  saehem  was  well  aware  that 
il  would  be,  of  the  fate  of  the  New  England  Indians.  The  Pokancv 
kels  were  nearly  exterminated.  The  Narragansetts  lost  about  one 
tliousand  of  their  number  in  the  celebrated  swamp-fight  at  Sunke- 
Squaw.  All  the  Indians  on  the  Connecticut  river,  and  most  of  tlis 
Nipmdcks  who  survived,  fled  to  Canada,  (where  they  were  subse- 
qucntly  of  great  servk^e  to  the  French,)  and  a  few  hundreds  took 
ncfuge  in  New  York,    The  English  detachment  of  Captain  Churcb 
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alone  is  estimated  to  have  killed  about  seven  hundred  between  J«ie 
and  October  of  1676.  Large  numbers  of  those  who  were  captured 
were  sent  out  of  the  country  and  sold  as  slaves. 

But  the  triumph  of  the  omquerors  was  dearly  bought.  The  whole 
fighting  force  of  the  four  colonies  seems  to  have  been  almost  con^ 
stantly  in  requisition.  Between  one  and  two  thousand  men  were 
engaged  at  the  swamp-fight  alone, — an  immense  force  for  a  popular 
tion  of  scarcely  forty  thousand  English  throughout  New  England^ 
Thirteen  towns  were  entirely  destroyed  by  the  enemy,  six  hundred 
dwelling-houses  burnedy  and  about  the  same  number  of  Englishmen 
killed,  so  that  ahnost  every  family  lost  a  relative.  The  mere  expense 
of  the  war  must  have  been  very  great ;  for  the  commissioners  of  the 
United  Colonies  afterwards  estimated  the  disbursements  of  the  oM 
colony  alone  at  more  than  one  hundred  thousand  pounds. 

Such  was  the  war  of  King  Philip, — sustained  and  managed,  upon 
his  side,  by  his  own  single-handed  energy  and  talent  alone.  Not  that 
the  sixty  Wampanoags  of  the  sachem's  Own  household,  as  it  were, 
or  even  the  various  tribes  of  the  Pokanoket  country,  were  his  sole 
supporters ;  but  that  all  the  other  tribes  which  supported  him  did  it 
in  consequence  of  his  influence,  and  were  induced  to  unite  and  operate 
together,  as  they  never  had  done  before,  under  his  control.  Some 
writers  "have  asserted  that  he  engaged  the  various  Atlantic  tribes  as 
far  south  as  Virginia  to  assist  him;  but  of  this  there  is  no  proof,  and 
it  is  rendered  improbable  by  the  great  want  of  inter-communication 
among  these  tribes. 

Nor  is  it  true,  as  other  writers  have  stated,  that  all  the  natives  of 
New  England  itself  were  involved  with  Philip.  On  the  other  hand, 
it  was  the  most  trying  circumstance  of  the  great  struggle  of  the 
sachem,  that  he  had  not  only  to  rely  upon  bnnging  and  keeping 
together  scores  of  petty  cantons,  as  jealous  of  each  other  from  time 
immemorial  as  so  many  Highland  clans ;  but  he  had  to  watch  and 
resist,  openly  and  secretly,  all  who  would  not  join  him,  besides  the 
multitudes  who  deserted,  betrayed,  and  opposed  him.  The  New 
HampsMpe  tribes  mostly  withdrew  from  the  contest.  The  praying  ' 
Indians,  #f  whom  there  were  then  thousands,  either  remained  neutral, 
or  like  Sassamon,  turned  against  their  own  race.  One  of  Philip's  own 
tribes  forsook  him  in  his  misfortunes;  and  the  Pequots  and  Mohegans 
of  Connecticut  kept  the  field  against  him  from  the  very  first  day  of  the 
war  to  the  last.  It  may  be  supposed  that  some  of  these  tribes  were 
surprised,  as  Philip  himself  was,  by  the  sudden  breaking  out  of  the 
war,  a  year  before  the  time  which  had  been  fixed  for  it.  This  was 
occasioned  by  the  proceedings  in  which  Sassamon  was  concerned, 
and  by  the  ungovernable  fury  of  a  few  of  the  young  warriors. 

Philip  is  said  to  have  wept  at  these  tidings  of  the  first  outrage  of 
the  war,  "He  relented,  perhaps,  savage  as  he  was,  at  the  idea  of  die- 
turlriag  the  long  amity  which  his  father  had  preserved ;  but  he  may 
wefl  have  regretted,  certainly,  that  being  once  forced  upon  the  mea* 
«]ro,  he  should  enter  the  battle-field  unprepared  for  what  he  well 
imew  must  be  the  last,  as  it  was  the  first,  great  contest  befween  the 
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red  men  and  the  whites.  But  the  die  was  cast ;  and  tiiough  Philip 
never  smiled  after  that  memorable  hour  just  alluded  to,  his  whole  soul 
was  bent  upon  the  business  before  him.  Day  nor  night»  scarcely 
was  there  rest  for  his  limbs  or  sleep  for  his  eyes.  His  resonroes  must 
have  been  feeble  enough,  had  his  plans,  now  embarras^,  succeeded 
to  his  utmost. wish;  but  he  girded  himself,  as  it  was,  with  a  proud 
heart  for  the  mortal  struggle.  The  strength  of  his  own  dominions 
was  about  six  hundred  warriors,  ready,  and  more  than  ready,  long 
since,  for  the  war-cry.  The  whole  force  of  his  old  enemies,  the  Nar- 
ragansetts,  was  already  engaged  to  him.  He  had  negotiated,  also, 
wth  the  Nipmucks  and  the  tribes  on  the  Connecticut  and  farther 
west,  and  one  after  another  these  were  soon  induced  to  join  him. 
Nor  was  it  six  weeks  from  the  first  hostilities  before  all  the  Indians 
along  the  coast  of  Maine,  for  a  distance  of  two  hundred  miles,  went 
eagerly  engaged  in  what  Philip  told  them  was  the  common  cause  of* 
the  race. 

That  no  arts  might  be  left  untried,  even  while  the  court  was  con- 
demning  his  three  subjects,  he  was  holding  a  grand  war-dance  ai 
So  warns,  and  mustering  his  tawny  warriors  around  him  from  all 
quarters.  Several  tribes  afterwards  confessed  to  the  English  that 
Philip  had  thus  inveigled  them  into  the  war.  And  again,  no  sooner 
were  his  forces  driven  back  upon  the  Connecticut  river  tribes,  about 
the  first  of  Septeftibcr,  1675,  than  he  enlisted  new  allies  among  them. 
The  Hadley  Indians,  who  had  joined  the  English, — very  likely  at  hi^ 
instigation, — were  suspected,  and  fled  to  him.  Their  Springfield 
neighbors  soon  afler  joined  three  hundred  of  Philip's  men  in  an  attack 
upon  that  town;  and  thus  the  whole  Nipmuck  country  was  involved. 
In  the  course  of  the  ensuing  winter,  the  sachem  is  said  to  have  visited 
the  Mohawks  in  New  York.  Not  succeeding  in  gaining  their  alliance 
by  fidr  argument,  he  was  desperate  enough  to  kill  some  of  their  strag- 
gling young  men  in  the  wQods,  in  such  a  manner  that  the  blame  would 
obviously  be  charged  u}X)n  the  English.  But  this  stratagem  was 
defeated,  by  the  escape  of  one  who  had  only  been  stunned  by  the 
sachem.  The  latter  was  obliged  to  take  abrupt  leave  of  his  hosts, 
and  from  that  time  they  were  among  his  worst  enemies. 

His  situation  during  the  last  few  months  of  the  war  was  so  de- 
plorable, and  yet  his  exertions  so  well  sustained,  that  we  can  only 
look  upon  him  with  pity  and  admiration.  His  successes  for  some 
time  past  had  been  tremendous;  but  the  tide  began  to  ebb.  The 
whole  power  of  the  colonies  was  in  the  field,  aided  by  guides  and 
scouting-parties  of  his  own  race.  The  Saconets,  the  subjects  of  u 
near  relation  of  his  own,  enlisted  under  Church.  Other  tribes  com- 
plained and  thrcatoncd.  Their  territory,  as  well  as  hiS|  had  been 
overrun,  their  settlements  destroyed,  and  their  planting  and  fishing- 
grounds  all  occupied  by  the  English.  Those  of  them  wtio  were  not 
yet  hunt^doAvn,  were  day  and  night  followed  into  swamps  and 
ibrests,  bHH  reduced  to  live, — if  they  did  not  actually  starve  or 
freeze, — upon  the  least  and  worst  food  to  be  conceived  of.  Hundreds 
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died  ofdifleaees  incurred  in  this  manner.  "I  have  eaten  horee/* 
said  one  of  these  miserable  wretches,  "  but  now  horse  is  eating  me." 
Another  informed  Church,  on  one  occasion,  that  abouf  three  hundred 
Indians  had  gonie  a  long  way  to  Swanzey  in  the  heat  of  the  war,  for 
the  purpose  of  eating  clams,  and  that  Philip  was  soon  to  follow  them. 
•  At  another  time,  the  valiant  captain  himself  captured  a  large  party. 
Finding  it  convenient  to  attack  a  second  directly  after,  he  bade  the 
first  wait  for  him,  and  join  him  at  a  certain  rendezvous.  The  day 
after  the  skirmish  «*they  came  to  him  as  they  were  ordered,"  and  he 
drove  them  all  together,  that  very  night,  into  Bridgewater  pound,  and 
set  his  Saconet  soldiers  to  guard  them.  "Being  well  treated  with 
victuals  and  drink,"  he  adds,  with  great  simplicity,  "they  had  a 
merry  night,  and  the  prisoners  laughed  as  loud  as  the  soldiers;  not 
being  so  treated  for  a  long  time  before." 

The  mere  physical  sufterings  of  Philip,  meanwhile,  are  almost 
incredible.  It  is  by  his  hair-breadth  escapes,  indeed,  that  he  is  chiefly 
visible  during  the  war.  Occasionally  the  English  come  close  upon 
him ;  he  starts  up,  like  the  roused  lion,  plunges  into  the  river  or  leaps 
the  precipice;  and  nothing  more  is  seen  of  liim  for  months.  Only  a 
few  weeks  afier  the  war  commenced,  he  was  surrounded  in  the  great 
Pocassct  swamp,  and  obliged  to  escape  from  his  vigilant  enemies  by 
rafting  himself,  with  his  best  men,  over  the  great  Taunton  river,  while 
their  women  and  children  were  left;  to  be  captured.  On  his  return  to 
the  same  neighborhood  the  next  season,  a  captive  guided  the  English 
to  his  encampment.  Philip  fled  in  such  haste  as  to  leave  his  kettle 
upon  the  fire;  twenty  of  his  comradei|kvere  overtaken  and  killed;  and 
he  himself  escajx^d  to  the  swamp,  precisely  as  he  had  formerly 
escapoxl  from  it.  Here  his  uncle  was  shot  soon  afterwards  at  his  sidi\ 
Upon  the  next  day,  Church,  discovering  an  Indian  seated  on  a  fallen 
trtK;,  made  to  answer  the  puqiose  of  a  bridge  over  the  river,  raised 
his  musket  and  deliberately  aimed  at  him.  .  "  It  is  one  of  our  own 
])arty,"  whispered  a  savage  who  crept  behind  him.  Church  lowered 
his  gun,  and  the  stranger  turned  his  head.  It  was  Philip  himself, 
musing,  perhaps,  upon  the  fate  which  awaited  him.  Church  fired, 
but  his  royal  enemy  had  already  fled  down  the  bank.  He  escaped 
iVom  a  close  and  bloody  skirmish  a  few  hours  afterwards. 

He  was  now  a  desolate  and  desperate  man,  the  last  prince  of  an 
ancient  race,  without  subjects,  without  territory,  accused  by  his  allies, 
betrayed  by  his  comrades,  hunted  like  a  spent  deer  by  blood-hounds, 
in  daily  hazard  of  famishing,  and  with  no  shelter  day  or  night  for 
liis  head.  All  his  chief  counsellors  and  best  friends  had  been  killed. 
His  brother  was  slain  in  the  Pocassct  swamp;  his  uncle  was  shot 
down  at  his  own  side,  and  his  wife  and  only  son  were  oaptui-ed  when 
he  himself  so  narrowly  escaped  from  the  fire  of  Church.  And  could 
he  have  fled  for  the  last  time  from  the  soil  of  his  own  country,  he 
would  still  have  found  no  rest  or  refuge.  He  had  betaken  himself 
once  to  a  place  between  York  and  Albany;  but  even  here,  as  Church 
says,  the  Moohags  made  a  descent  upon  him  and  killed  many  of  his 
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men.  His  next  keimelling-place*  was  at  the  fall  of  Connecticut 
river,  above  Deerdeld,  where,  some  time  after,  "Captain  Turner 
found  hiin,  came  upon  him  by  night,  killed  a  great  many  men,  and 
frightened  many  more  into  the  river,  that  were  hunted  down  the  falls 
and  drowned."  He  lost  three  hundred  men  at  this  time.  They  were 
in  their  encampments,  asleep  and  unguarded.  The  English  rushed 
upon  them,  and  they  fled  in  every  direction,  half-awakened,  and  cry- 
ing out,  "Mohawks!  Mohawks!" 

We  cannot  better  illustrate  Philip's  character  than  by  observing, 
that  within  a  few  days  of  this  affair,  he  was  collecting  the  remnants 
of  the  Narragansetts  and  Nipmucks  among  the  Wachuset  hills,  on 
the  east  side  of  the  river;  that  they  then  made  a  descent  upon  Sud- 
bury; "met  with  and  swallowed  up  the  valiant  Captain  Wadsworth 
and  his  company,'!'  and  many  other  doleful  desolations  in  those  parts." 
We  also  find,  that  Philip  was  setting  parties  to  waylay  Church, 
under  his  own  worst  circumstances;  and  that  he  came  very  near 
succeeding,  fle  is  thought  to  have  been  at  the  great  swamp-light  in 
December,  1676;  and  to  have  led  one  thousand  Indians  against  Lan- 
caster on  the  ensuing  8th  of  February.  In  August  of  the  former 
season,  he  made  his  appearance  among  the  Nipmucks,  in  a  jswamp 
ten  or  twelve  miles  from  Brookfield.  "They  told  him  at  his  first 
coming,"  said  one  of  them  who  was  taken  captive,  "what  they  had 
done  to  the  English  at  Brookfield  [burning  the  town.]  Then  he  pre- 
sented and  gave  to  three  sagamores — namely,  John,  alia^pcquinast, 
Quanansit,  and  Mawtamps — to  each  of  them  about  a  peck  of  unstrung 
wampuni."J  Even  so  late  as,  the  month  before  the  sachem's  death, 
a  negro,  who  had  fought  unrtcr  him,  informed  the  English  of  his 
design  of  attacking  certain  towns,  being  still  able  to  muster  something 
like  a  thousand  men.  In  his  last  and  worst  days,  he  would  not  think 
of  peace;  and  he  killed  with  his  own  band,  upon  the  spot,  the  only 
Indian  who  ever  dared  to  propose  it.  It  was  the  bfother  of  this  man 
by  whom  he  was  himself  soon  afler  slain. 

These  are  clear  proofs,  then,  that  Philip  possessed  a  ooun^  as 
noble  as  his  intellect.  Nor  is  there  any  doubt  that  history  would 
have  furnished  a  long  list  of  his  personal  exploits,  but;  that  his  situa- 
tion '  compelled  him  to  disguise  as  well  as  conceal  himself.    If  any 

*  The  language  of  Church.  The  same  might  be  as  properly  applied,  we 
ftnppose,  to  a  curious  cave  in  the  vicinity  of  Winnecunnett  pond,  in  Nor- 
ton (Mass.)  Id  the  midst  of  a  cluster  of  larg-e  rocks,  it  is  formed  by  the 
E rejection  of  one  over  another  which  meets  it  with  an  acute  angle.  It  is 
ve  feet  high,  and  the  area  at  the  base  is  seventeen  feet  by  nine.  Tra- 
dition represents  it  as  one  of  the  sachem's  secret  retreats,  and  it  bears 
the  name  of"  Philip's  Cave"  to  this  day. 

f  This  strong  expression  of  the  captain's  may  refer  to  the  really  saYajze 
freatment  which  tnc  unfortunate  prisoners  met  with  in  this  case.  We 
have  it  on  the  authority  of  Mather,  at  least,  that  those  "devils  incarnate" 
inflicted  a  variety  of  tortures  not  necessary  to  be  enlarged  upon  here; 
''  and  so  with  exquisite,  leisurely,  horrible  torments,  roasted  them  out  of 
the  world."   HUtory  qfj^ew  England,  Book  VII.  p.  55.  London  ed.  1702. 

I  Note  to  Hutchinson's  History  of  Massachusetts.  Matj^er  says,  that 
these  very  Indians  had  covenanted  by  a  formal  treaty,  a  month  before, 
thai  Ihey  would  not  auist  Philip. 
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thing  but  his  face  had  been  known,  there  was  nothing  to  prevent 
Church  from  shooting  him,  as  we  have  seen.  And  universally  influ- 
ential as  he  was, — the  master-spirit  every  where  guiding,  encourag- 
ing, soothing,  and  rewarding, — ^it  is  a  fact  worthy  of  mention,  that 
from  the  time  of  his  first  flight  from  Pocasset  until  a  few  we^cs  before 
his  death,  no  Englishman  could  say  that  he  had  either  seen  his  coun- 
tenance or  heard  his  voice.  Hence  Chui^ch  describes  him  as  being 
always  foremost  in  the  flight.  The  price  put  upon  his  head,  the 
fearful  power  which  pursued  him,  the  circumstance  that  some  of  his 
own  acquaintance  were  against  him,  and  especially  the  vital  import- 
ance of  life  to  his  cause,  ail  made  it  indispensable  for  him  to  adopt 
overy  stratagem  of  the  wary  and  cunning  warfare  of  his  race. 

Wo  have  said  something  of  Philip's  ideas  of  his  own  sovereign  dig- 
nity. Hence  the  fate  of  Sassamon,  and  of  the  savage  who  proposed 
peace.  There  is  a  well  settled  tradition,  that  in  1665  he  went  over 
to  the  island  of  Nantucket,  with  the  view  of  killing  an  Indian  called 
John  Gtbbs.  He  landed  on  the  west  end,  intending  to  travel  along 
the  shore,  undiscovered,  under  the  bank,  to  that  part  of  the  island 
where  Gibbs  resided.  By  some  lucky  accident,  the  latter  received  a 
hint  of  his  approach,  made  his  escape  to  the  English  settlement,  and 
induced  one  Mr.  Macy  to  conceal  him.  His  crime  consisted  in  speak- 
ing the  name  of  sonie  deceased  relative  of  Philip  (his  brother,  perhaps), 
contrary  to  Indian  etiquette  in  such  cases  provided.  The  English  had 
a  parley  w^  the  sachem,  and  all  the  money  they  were  able  to  collect 
was  barely  sufficient  to  satisfy  him  for  the  life  of  the  culprit.  It  was 
not  a  mere  personal  insult,  but  a  violation  of  the  reverence  due  from 
a  subject  to  a  king. 

ft  appears  that  when  he  visited  Boston,  before  the  war,  he  suc- 
ceeded in  persuading  the  government, — as,  no  doubt,  was  the  truth  of 
.the  case, — ^that  notwithstanding  the  old  league  of  his  father,  renewed 
by  himself,  or  r«fther  by  force  of  it,  he  was  still  independent  of  Ply- 
mouth. <'  These  successive  engagements  were  agreements  of  amity, 
and  not  of  subjection  any  further,  as  he  apprehended."  He  then  de- 
sifed  to  see  a  copy  of  the  treaty,  and  requested  that  one  might  be  pro- 
cured for  him.  He  knew,  he  added,  that  the  praying  Indians  had 
submitted  to  the  English;  but  the  Pokanokets  had  done  no  such  thing, 
and  they  were  not  subject.  The  letter  of  the  Massachusetts  to  the 
Plymouth  Government,  written  just  afler  this  interview  with  the  sa- 
chem, is  well  worthy  of  notice.  *«  Wc  do  not  understand,"  say  the 
former,  "  how  far  he  hath  subjected  himself  to  you ;  but  the  treatment 
you  have  given  him  does  not  render  him  such  a  subject,  as  that,  if 
tiiere  be  not  present  answering  to  summons,  there  should  presently  be 
a  proceeduig  to  hostilities." 

Philip  had  himself  the  same  notion  of  a  Plymouth  summons;  and 
yet  either  policy  or  good  feeling  induced  him  to  visit  the  Plymouth 
Governor,  in  March  V675,  for  the  purpose  of  quieting  the  suspicions 
of  the  Colony:  nothing  was  discovered  against  him,  and  he  returned 
home.  He*  maintain^  privately  ttie  same  frank  but  proud  inde- 
pendence.   He  was  opposed  to  Christianity  as  much  as  his  father  was. 
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sad  would  mate  no  concessions  upon  that  point.  Possibly  the  re- 
niembrance  of  Sassamon  might  have  rankled  in  his  bosom,  when, 
upon  the  venerable  Eiiot  once  undertaking  to  convert  him,  he  took 
one  of  his  buttons  between  his  fingers,  and  told  him  he  cared  no  more 
for  the  gospel  than  fcv  that  button.  That  he  was  generally  moi'e  civil, 
however,  may  be  inferred  from  Gookin^s  statement:  ^'I  have  heard 
him  speak  very  good  words,  arguing  that  his  conscience  is  convicted,^' 
&c.     The  sachem  evidently  made  himself  agreeable  in  this  case. 

In  regard  to  his  personal  appearance,  always  a  matter  of  curiosity 
in  the  case  of  great  men,  sketches  purporting  to  be  portraits  of  him 
are  extant,  but  none  of  them  are  believed  to  have  more  verisimilitude 
than  the  grotesque  caricature  prefixed  to  the  old  narrative  of  Captain 
Church  (the  model  of  the  series);  and  we  must  therefore  content  our- 
selves to  remain  ignorant  in  this  matter.  As  to  his  costume,  Josselyn, 
who  saw  him  at  Boston,  says  that  he  had  a  coat  on,  and  buskins  set 
thick  with  beads,  ^^  in  pleasa^it  wild  works,  and  a  broad  belt  of  the 
same;"  his  accoutrements  being  valued  at  £20.  A  family  in  Swan- 
zey,  (Mass.,)  is  understood  to  be  still  in  possession  of  some  of  the 
royalties  which  were  given  up  by  Anawon,  at  the  time  of  his  cap- 
ture by  Church.*  There  were  two  horns  of  glazed  powder,  a  red- 
cloth  blanket,  and  three  richly  and  beautifully  wrought  wampum  belts. 
One  was  nine  inches  wide,  and  so  long  as  to  extend  from  the  shoulder 
to  the  ancles.  To  the  second,  which  was  worn  on  the  head,  were 
attached  two  ornamented  small  flags.  The  third  and  smallest  had  a 
star  figured  in  beads  upon  one  end,  which  came  over  the  bosom. 

Philip  was  far  from  being  a  mere  barbarian  in  his  manners  and 
feelings.  There  is  not  an  instance  to  be  met  with,  of  his  having  mal- 
treated a  captive  in  any  way,  even  while  the  English  were  selling  kis 
own  people  as  slaves  abroad,  or  torturing  and  hanging  them  at  home. 
The  famous  Mrs.  Rowlandson  speaks  of  meeting  with  him  during  her 
doleful  captivity.  He  invited  her  to  call  at  his  lodg^  and  when  she 
did  so,  bade  her  sit  down,  and  asked  her  if  she  would  smoke.  On 
meeting  her  again,  he  requested  her  to  make  some  garment  for  his 
child,  and  for  this  he  paid  her  a  shilling.  He  afterwards  took  the 
trouble  of  visiting  her  for  the  purpose  of  assuring  her,  that  "  in  a  fort- 
night she  should  be  her  own  mistress.''  Her  last  interview,  it  must 
be  allowed,  shows  his  shrewdness  to  rather  more  advantage  than  his 

*  AoawoD  is  said  to  have  been  Philip's  chief  counselUr  and  captain 
during  the  war;  and  also  to  have  fought  under  Massasoit.-  But  the  latter 
was  not  a  very  belli^eraat  character;  nor  do  we  find  mehtion' of  Anawon's 
services  under  Phihp,  previous  to  the  time  of  his  fall  at- the  swamp-skir- 
mish, when  the  counsellor  made  his  escape.  Hubbard  states  that  he 
boasted  of  having  killed  ten  whites  in  one  day ;  but  nearly  all  that  is  known 
of  him  we  derive  from  the  picturesque  account  of  his  capture  by  Church, 
who  headed  an  expedition  ror  the  express  4)arpo6e.  Anawon  met  his  mis- 
fortune, and  even  entertained  his  conqueror,  most  manfully  od  that  occa- 
sion, and  Church  reciprocated  bis  courtesies;  but  all  in  vain—the  old 
warrior,  with  many  others  of  his  tribe,  was  soon  after  beheaded  at  Plv- 
month.  To  the  traveller  from  Taunton  to  Providence,  through  tbe  south- - 
east  comer  of  Rehoboth,  Anauon*»  rock  is  pointed  out  to  this  day— an 
enormous  pile,  from  twenty-five  to  thirty  feet  nigh,  on  a  sort  of  island  in  a 
swamp  of  some  thousand  acres. 
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fair  dealing.  It  was  Indian  stratagem  in  war-time,  however;  and  the 
half-clad  sachem  was  at  this  very  time  living  upon  ground-nuts,  acorns 
arid  lily-roots.  <<  Philip,  smelling  the  business,  [her  ransom,]  called 
me  to  him,  and  asked  me  what  I  would  give  him  to  tell  me  some  good 
news,  and  to  speak  a  good  word  for  me,  that  I  might  go  home  to- 
morrow. I  told  him  I  could  not- tell, — but  anything  I  had, — and 
asked  him  what  he  would  have.  He  said  two  coats,  and  twenty  shil- 
lingi  in  money,  half  a  bushel  of  seed-corn,  and  some  tobacco.  I 
thanked  him  for  his  lov€y  but  I  knew  that  good  news  as  well  as  that 
trafty  fox^  It  is  probable  he  was  amusing  himself  with  this  good 
woman,  much  as  he  did  with  the  worthy  Mr.  Gookin ;  but  at  all  eventa, 
there  arc  no  traces  of  malevolent  feeling  in  these  simple  anecdotes. 

What  is  more  striking,  we  find  that  when  one  James  Brown,  of 
Swanzey,  brought  him  a  letter  from  Plymouth,  just  before  hostilitie» 
commenced,  and  the  young  warriors  were  upon  the  point  of  killing 
him,  Philip  interfered  and  prevented  it,  saying,  that  '*  his  father  had 
charged  him  to  show  kindness  to  Mr.  Brown."  Accordingly,  it  is 
recorded  in  Hubbard,  that  a  little  before  his  death,  the  old  sachem 
had  visited  Mr.  Brown^  who  lived  not  far  from  Montaup,  and  earnestly 
desired  that  the  love  and  amity  he  had  received  might  be  continued 
to  the  children.  It  was  probably  this  circumstance,  which  induced 
Brown  himself  to  engage  in  such  a  hazardous  enterprise,  after  an 
interval,  probably,  of  some  twenty  years. 

Nor  should  we  pass  over  the  kindness  of  Philip  to  the  Leonard 
family,  who  resided  near  Fowling  Pond,  in  what  is  now  Raynham. 
Philip,  who  wintered  at  Montaup, — for  the  convenience  of  fishing,  per- 
haps,— ^was  accustomed  to  spend  the  summer  at  a  hunting-house,  by 
this  pond.*  There  he  became  acquainted  with  the  Leonards,  traded 
with  them,  and  had  his  arms  repaired  by  them  frequently.  On  tho 
breaking  out  of  the  war,  he  gave  strict  oi-ders  that  these  men  should 
never  be  hurt,  as  they  never  were ;  and,  indeed,  the  whole,  town  of 
Taunton,  as  it  then  was,  remained  almost  entirely  unmolested 
throughout  the  war,  and  amid  all  the  ravages  and  massacres  which 
daily  took  place  upon  its  very  borders.  How  much  of  provocation 
and  humiliation  he  was  himself  enduring  meanwhile,  we  have  already 
seen.  All  his  relations  were  killed  or  captured,  and  a  price  set  upon 
his  own  life. 

It  is  a  matter  of  melancholy  interest  to  know  that  the  i$achem, 
wretched  and  hopeless  as  he  had  become  in  his  last  days,  was  still 
surrounded  by  a  band  of  his  faithful  and  aflectionate  followers.  At 
the  very  moment  of  his  fatal  sui*prisc  by  the  English,  he  is  said  to 
have  been  telling  them  of  his  gloomy  dreams,j*  and  advising  them  to 

*  A  for^e  is  Btill  in  operation  upon  the  site  of  the  one  here  mentioned. 

f  The  violent  prejudice  existing  against  Philip,  unmitigated  even  by  hi» 
sufferings  and  death,  appears  singularly  in  a  pareutheticalsurmise  of  Hub- 
bard,  *^  whether  the  deril  appeared  to  him  that  night  in  a  dream,  forebod- 
ing his  tragical  end,  it  nuUiert  not"  So  Mather  says  he  was  hung  up  like 
Ahag,  after  being  shot  through  his  ^^  venomous  and  rtinrderous  heart."^ 
Church,  generally  an  honorable  and  humane  man,  speaks  of  his  fallen  foe 
in  terms  which  we  regard  his  reputation  too  much  to  repeat. 
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desert  him  and  provide  for  their  own  safety.    A  few  minutes  after 
this,  he  was  shot  in  attempting  to  escape  from  the  swamp.     An 
Bnglishman, — one  Cook* — ^aimed  at  him,  but  his  gun  missed  fire; 
the  Indian  who  was  stationed  to  watch  at  the  same  place  discharged 
his  musket,  and  shot  him  through  the  heart.    The  news  of  this  sue* 
cess  was  of  course  received  with  great  satisfaction;  Church  says  that 
^Uhe  whole  army  gave  three  loud  huzzas."    It  is  to  be  regretted  that 
the  honest  captain  suffered  his  prejudices  to  carry  him  so  far  thai  he 
denied  the  rites  of  burial  to  his  great  enemy.    He  had  him  quartered, 
on  the  contrary,  and  his  head  carried  to  Plymouth,  where,  as  Mather 
is  careful  to  tell  us,  it  arrived  on  the  very  day  when  the  church  there 
were  keeping  a  solemn  thanksgiving.     The  conqueror's  temper  was 
soured  by  the  illiberality  of  the  government  toward  himself.     For  this 
inarch  he  received  but  four  and  sixpence  a  man,  together  with  thirty 
shillings  a  head  for  the  killed.     He  observes  that  Philip's  head  went 
at  the  same  price,  and  he  thought  it  a  "scanty  reward  and  poor  en- 
couragement."   The  sachem's  head  was  carried  about  the  colony  in 
triumph;*  and  the  Indian  who  killed  him  was  rewarded  with  one  of 
his  hands.     To  finish  the  wretched  detail,  several  of  his  principal 
roysQties  were  soon  after  given  up  by  one  of  his  chief  captains ;  and 
the  lock  of  the  gun  which  was  fatal  to  him,  with  a  «affip-dish  found 
in  his  wigwam,  are  still  to  be  seen  among  the  antiquities  of  the 
Historical  Society  of  Massachusetts.     Montaup,  which  became  tho 
subject  of  a  dispute  between  the  Massachusetts  and  Plymoutl\  colo- 
nies, was  finally  awarded  to  the  latter  by  a  special  decision  of  King 
Charles, 

Last  arid  worst  of  all,  his  only  son,  a  boy  of  nine  years  of  age, 
whom  we  have  already  noticed  as  among  the  English  captives,  was 
sold  as  a  slave  and  shipped  to  Bermuda,  It  should  be  stated,  how- 
ever, that  this  unfortunate  measure  was  not  taken  without  some 
scruples.  The  Plymouth  court  was  so  much  perplexed  upon  the 
occasion,  i^  to  conclude  upon  applying  to  the  clergymen  of  the  colony 
for  advice.  Mr,  Cotton  was  of  opinion  that  "the  children  of  noto- 
rious traitors,  rebels,  and  murderers,  especially  such  as  have  been 
principal  leaders  and  actors  in  such  horrid  villanies,  might  be  involved 
in  the  guilt  of  their  parents,  and  might,  mlva  reptiblica,  be  adjudged 
to  death^'*  Dr.  Increase  Mather  compared  the  child  to  Hadad,  whose 
father  was  killed  by  Joab;  and  he  intimates,  that  if  Hadad  himself 
had  not  escaped,  David  would  have  taken  measures  to  prevent  his 
molesting  the  next  generation.  It  is  gratifying  to  know  that  the 
course  he  recommended  was  postponed,  even  to  the  ignominious  and 
mortifying  one  we  have  mentioned. 

Such  was  the  impression  which  had  been  uuiversally  forced  upon 
the  colonists  by  the  terrible  spirit  of  Philip.  And  never  was  a  civilised 
or  uncivilised  enemy  more  generally  or  more  justly  feared.  How 
niuch  greater  his  successes  might  have  been,   had  circumstances 

*  It  was  kept  many  years  at  Plymouth.  Dr.  Mather  says  in  1700— 
**  It  is  not  long  since  the  hand  which  now  writes,  upon  a  certain  occasion 
took  off  the  jaw  from  the  exposed  sknll  of  that  blasphenunu  leviathan,'* 
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favored  instead  of  opposing  him,  it  is  fortunately  impossible  for  us  tcr 
estimate.  It  is  confessed,  however,  that  had  even  the  Narraganaetts 
joined  him  during  the  first  summer  of  the  war, — as  nothing  but  the 
abrupt  commencement  of  it  prevented  them  from  doing, — ^the  wholo 
country,  from  the  Piscataqua  to  the  Sound,  must  have  been  over- 
swept  and  desolated.  But  as  it  was,  Philip  did  and  endured  enough 
to  immortalise  him  as  a  warrior,  a  statesman,  and  we  may  add,  as  a 
higk^minded  and  noble  patriot.  Whatever  might  be  the  prejudice 
against  him  in  the  days  of  terror  produced  by  his  prowess,  there  are 
both  the  magnanimity  and  the  calmness  in  these  times  to  do  him  the 
justice  he  deserves.  He  fought  and  fell,  miserably  indeed,  but  glo. 
riously, — ^the  avenger  of  his  own  household,  the  worshipper  of  his 
o^vn  gods,  the  guardian  of  his  own  honor,  a  martyr  for  the  soil  which 
was  his  birth-place,  and  for  the  proud  liberty  which  was  his  birth- 
right. 


CHAPTER  in. 

THE  NARRAGANSETT  TRrBB-TERRITORY  AND  POWER-CHIEF  SACHEMS  AT 
THE  DATE  OF  THE  ENGLISH  SETTLEMENTS  IN  NEW  ENGLAND. 

Next  to  the  Pokanokct  confederacy,  none  has  a  stronger  claim  on 
the  early  notice  of  the  historian  than  the  Narragansett ;  a  nation  com- 
posed of  various  small  tribes,  inhabiting  a  large  part  of  the  territory 
which  afterwards  formed  the  colony  of  Rhode-Island.  Their  dominion 
extended  also  over  the  islands  in  the  bay  of  their  own  name;  and  the 
sagamores  of  a  part  of  Long-Island,  Block-Island,  Cawesit,  and  Niaii- 
tick  were  either  their  tributaries  or  subject  to  them  in  some  other  way. 
They  had  once  been  able  to  raise  morc  than  four  thousand  warriors ; 
and  so  late  as  Philip's  time,  we  have  seen  they  could  muster  two 
thousand,  one  half  of  whom  were  provided  with  English  arms,  and 
Avere  skilful  in  the  use  of  them.  From  time  immemorial  they  had 
waged  war  with  both  the  Pokanokets  on  the  north  and  the  Pequots 
on  the  west. 

It  might  be  expected  that  the  rulers  of  such  a  confederacy,  thus 
situated,  should  be  men  of  talent  and  energy;  and  this  expectation 
will  not  be  disappointed.  Throughout  the  history  of  the  New  Eng- 
land Indians,  as  we  find  no  people  more  resolute  in  declaring  what 
they  believed  to  be  their  rights,  or  more  formidable  in  defending 
them,  so  we  find  no  sachems  more  ready  and  able  than  theirs  on  all 
occasions  to  sustain  the  high  spirit  of  their  subjects. 

There  is  an  unnecessary  confusion  in  the  information  conveyed  by 
some  of  our  best  annalists,  respecting  the  particular  personage  who 
governed  the  Narragansetts  at  the  date  of  the  first  intercourse  between 
them  and  the  English.  Governor  Hutchinson,  for  dkample,  speaks 
in  one  case  of  Canonicus  as  being  their  chief  sachem.  In  another, 
alluding  to  the  death  of  Miantonomo,  while  the  former  was  yet  living, . 
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he  obaerves,  that  although  they  had  lost  their  chief  sachem,  yet  they 
had  divers  other  stout  ones,  as  Canonicus,  Pessacus,  and  othei's. 

The  aml^guity  has  arisen  from  the  circumstance,  that,  although 
Canonicus  exercised  the  chief  authority  of  the  country  when  the  Eng- 
lish first  arrived,  he  soon  after  became  associated  in  the  government 
neith  Miantonomo,  his  nephew.  What  were  the  particular  conditions 
of  the  royal  co-partnership,  or  what  was  the  occasion  of  it,  cannot 
now  be  determined.  Some  writers  suppose  that  the  sole  authority 
belonged  to  the  younger  of  the  two,  an^  that  the  elder  acted  in  the 
capacity  of  regent;  but  considering  that  the  association  continued 
ciunng  the  whole  term  of  the  joint  lives  of  the  two,  it  appears  more 
probable  that  Canonicus,  finddng  liimsclf  far  advanced  in  years,  as 
^well  as  encumbered  with  the  charge  of  an  extensive  dominion,  at  the 
period  of  the  first  English  settlements,  thought  proper  to  make  such 
an  alteration  in  his  regal  state  as  seemed  to  be  required  by  the  exi- 
gencies of  the  times.  He  therefore  selected  as  an  associate  the  most 
popular  aAd  active  prince  of  his  own  family. 

Mr.  Hulphinson  himself  appears  finally  to  adopt  the  conclusion  we 
have  just  stated.  In  a  part  of  his  history  subsequent  to  the  passage 
above  cited,  he  refers  to  information  derived  from  authentic  manu- 
scripts, which  furnished  the  opinion  of  the  Narragansetts  themselves 
upon  the  subject*  The  oldest  of  that  people  reported,  when  the  Eng- 
lish first  arrived,  that  they  had  in  former  times  a  sachem  called  Tash- 
tassacky  incomparably  superior  to  any  other  in  the  whole  country  in 
dominion  and  state.  This  chieftain,  said  they,  had  only  two  children, 
a  son  and  a  daughter;  and  not  being  able  to  match  them  according 
to  their  dignity,  he  joined  them  together  in  wedlock.  They  had  four 
sons;  and  of  these,  Canonicus,  "who  was  sachem  when  the  English 
came,'^  was  the  eldest. 

Mr.  Hutchinson  observes,  that  this  is  the  only  piece  of  Indian  his- 
tory or  tradition  of  any  sort  from  the  ancestors  of  our  first  Indians,  he 
had  ever  met  with.  The  brothers  of  Canonicus  here  referred  to  are 
occieeionally  spoken  of  by  the  old  writers,  but  not  as  having  signalised 
themselves  by  any  thing  worthy  of  notice. 

The  fact  that  Canonicus  and  his  nephew  administered  the  govem- 
moKt  in  harmony  as  well  as  in  union,  is  shown  most  clearly  by  the 
letters  of  Roger  Williams.*  It  is  well  known  that,  in  1684,  when 
tipt  reverend  gentleman  was  compelled  to  leave  the  Massachusetts 
ciolony,  ((Ml  account  of  his  religious  opinions,)  he  fied  to  Seekonk. 
But  that  place  lying  within  the  limits  of  the  Plymouth  jurisdiction, 
and  the  people  of  that  colony  being  unwilling  to  embroil  themselves 
imlh  Manachusetts,  Governor  Winslow  informed  him  of  the  difiiculty 
which  was  apprehended,  and  advised  him  to  occupy  a  spot  on  the 
other  side  of  the  river,  without  the  boundaries  of  either  jurisdiction. 

♦  The  writer  of  ths  Key  to  the  Indian  Languages  says :  "  Their  agree- 
ment in  the  government  is  remarkable.  The  old  sachem  will  not  be 
offended  at  what  the  young  sachem  doth ;  and  the  yonng  sachem  will  not 
do  what  be  conceives  will  displease  bis  uncle." 
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Upon  this  Mr.  Williams,  utteriy  forlorn,  crossed  the  river,  and  threu' 
himself  on  the  mercy  of  Canonicus. 

The  savage  chieftain — ^to  his  eternal  praise  be  it  recorded — received 
him  with  a  hospitality  worthy  of  an  emperor.  At  first,  indeed,  he  was 
suspicious  of  his  visiter's  motives,  and  he  was  none  the  more  pre- 
possessed in  his  favor,  from  his  subjects  having  recently  suiiered  ex- 
cessively from  a  formidable  epidemic,  which  he  supposed  to  have 
been  introduced  by  the  English.  "At  my  first  coming  among  them," 
Mr.  Williams  writes,  "Canounicus*  (morosus  aeque  ac  barbarus 
senex)  was  veiy  sour,  and  accused  the  English  and  myself  of  send- 
ing the  plague  among  them,  and  threatening  to  kill  him  especially." 
Soon  afterwards,  however,  he  not  only  permitted  the  refugee,  and 
the  poor  wanderers  who  had  followed  him  from  Salem,  to  have  9 
resting-place  in  his  domain,  but  he  gave  them  all  "the  neck  of  land 
lying  between  the  mouths  of  Pawtucket  and  Moshasuck  rivers,  that 
they  might  sit  down  in  peace  upon  it,  and  enjoy  it  forever."  Mr. 
Williams  divided  this  land  equally  among  his  followers,  aW  founded 
the  town  of  Providence.  The  settlement  of  Rhode  IslandtfX)mmeaced 
at  Patuxet  a  short  time  afterwards,  Canonicus  conveying  to  Williams 
nearly  the  whole  of  what  is  now  Providence  at  one  time. 

The  kindness  of  the  Narragansett  rulers  is  the  more  creditable  to 
their  feelings,  inasmuch  as  the  former  relations  between  them  and  the 
English  colonies  had  been  far  enough  from  friendly.  Early  in  1622, 
their  threats  of  hostility  were  so  open,  that  the  English  were  receiving 
constant  intelligence  of  their  designs  from  the  Indians  in  their  own 
alliance;  and  not  long  afterwards  Canonicus  sent  a  herald  to  Ply- 
mouth, who  left  a  bundle  of  arrows  enclosed  in  a  rattlesnake's  skin — 
the  customary  challenge  to  war.  The  governor  despatched  a  mes- 
senger in  return,  bearing  the  same  skin  stuffed  with  gunpowder  and 
bullets;  assuring  the  chieftain,  also,  that  if  he  had  shipping,  instead 
of  troubling  him  to  come  so  far  as  Plymouth  to  gratify  his  wish  for 
fighting,  he  would  have  sought  him  in  his  own  country; — and  further- 
more, that  whenever  he  did  come,  he  should  find  the  English  ready 
for  him.  This  resolute  message  had  the  desired  effect,  and  the 
sachem's  superstition  confirmed  it.  Fearful  of  some  mysterious  injury, 
he  refused  to  touch  the  skin,  and  would  not  suffer  it  even  to  remain 
in  his  house.  It  passed  through  several  hands,  and  at  length  was 
returned  to  the  colony  unopened. 

In  1632,  the  sachem  made  an  attack  on  Massasoit,  who  fled  for 
refijge  to  an  English  house  at  Sowams,  and  sent  despatches  for  the 
assistance  of  his  English  allies.  As  Captain  Standish  took  a  special 
interest  in  this  case,  there  must  soon  have  been  a  warm  contest 
between  the  parties,  had  not  the  Nari-agansetts  hastily  retreated,  on 
account  of  a  rumor  that  the  Pequots  were  invading  their  own  terri- 
tory. Four  years  afterwards,  when  the  last  named  nation  formed  the 
design  of  completely  extirpating  the  English  from  New  England,  they 

*  There  are  a  number  of  other  modifications  of  tbii  name  in  use. 
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applied  to  their  old  eneimes,  Canonicus  and  Miantonomo,  to  conclude 
a  peace,  and  to  engage  them,  with  as  many  other  tribes  as  possible, 
in  a  common  cause  against  the  colonists. 

The  sachems  are  said  to  have  wavered  on  that  occasion  between 
the  gratification  of  present  revenge  upon  the  Pequots,  and  the  prospect 
of  an  ultimate  triumph  over  the  English  power  by  uniting  with  them. 
Their  friendship  for  Roger  Williams,  and  the  influence  he.was  conse- 
quently  enabled  to  exercise,  probably  turned  the  scale.  Miantonomo 
informed  him  of  the  Pequot  application;  Mr.  Williams  foruarded  the 
news  immediately  to  Governor  Winthrop  at  Boston,  and  Canonicus, 
by  the  same  messenger,  sent  word  of  recent  depredations  tvhich  he 
had  just  understood  to  have  been  committed  by  the  Pequots  at  Say- 
brook.  The  governor,  probably  ibllowing  the  suggestion  of  Mr. 
Williams,  sent  for  Miantonomo  to  do  him  the  honor  of  a  visit. 

He  came  to  Boston  accordingly  in  September,  1636,  attended  by 
two  of  the  sons  of  Canonicus,  another  suchcm,  and  about  twenty 
sanops,  (or  male  adults).  As  he  had  given  notice  of  his  approach  the 
day  previous,  the  governor  sent  a  corps  of  musketeers  to  meet  him  at 
Roxbury,  and  they  escorted  him  into  town  about  noon.  By  this  time 
Mr.  Winthrop  had  called  together  most  of  the  magistrates  and  minis- 
ters of  Boston,  but  it  being  now  dinner  time,  ceremony  and  business 
were  both  postponed.  The  sachems  dined  by  themselves  in  the  same 
room  with  the  governor,  while  the  sanops  were  amply  provided  for  at 
an  inn.  In  the  afternovm  Miantonomo  made  his  pro{x>sals  of  peace, 
and  said  that,  in  case  of  their  acceptance,  he  should  in  two  months 
send  a  present  to  confirm  th«m.  The  governor,  acooi^ding  to  their 
own  custom,  asked  time  to  consider  this  pro]x>sal.  At  the  second 
conference,  which  took  place  the  next  morning,  the  following  terms 
were  agreed  upon,  and  subscribed  by  the  governor  on  the  one  hand, 
and  the  marks  of  the  sachems  on  the  other: 

1.  A  firm  peace  betw^n  the  Massachusette  colony  and  the  other 
English  plantations,  (with  their  consent,)  and  their  confederates  (with 
their  consent). 

2.  Neither  party  to  make  peace  with  the  Pequots  without  consulta- 
tion  with  the  other. 

S.   Not  to  harbor  the  Pequots. 

4.  To  put  to  death  or  deliver  over  murderers,  and  to  return  fugi- 
tive servants. 

5.  The  English  to  notify  them  when  they  marched  against  the 
Pequots,  and  they  to  send  guides. 

6.  Free  trade  between  the  two  nations. 

7.  None  of  them  to  visit  the  English  settlements  during  the  war 
with  the  Pequots,  without  some  Englishman  or  known  Indian  in  com- 
pany. 

The  treaty  was  to  continue  to  the  posterity  of  both  nations.  On 
Its  conclueion,  the  parties  dined  together  as  before.  They  then  took 
formal  leave  of  each  other,  and  the  saohems  were  escorted  out  of 
town,  and  dismissed  with  a  volley  of  musketry.  The  present  pro- 
fluaed  by  Miantonomo  appears  to  have  been  sent  .in  early  in  1637, 
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when  a  deputation  of  twenty-six  Narragansetts  came  to  Boston  ividi 
forty/ fathom  of  wampum  and  a  Pequot's  hand.  The  governor  gave 
each  of  the  four  sachems  in  the  company  «<9  ooet  of  fourteen  shillings 
price,  and  deferred  to  return  his  present  till  after,  according  to  their 
manner.'*  It  is  well  known  how  fully  (he  Narragansetts  discharged 
their  engagements  in  the  expedition  whi6h  took  place  about  this  time 
against  the  Pequots.  They  also  furnished,  through  Mr.  Williams, 
not  a  little  useful  information  respecting  the  common  enemy,  by 
which  the  expedition  was  guided  at  the  outset,  and  o^red  the  use  of 
the  harbors  of  the  Narragansett  coast  for  the  English  vessels. 

The  joint  invasion  of  the  allies  took  place  in  May.  The  English 
forces,  taking  the  Narragansett  country  in  their  way,  acquainted  Ca- 
nonicus  and  Miantonomo  with  their  arrival  and  plan  of  campaign. 
The  latter  met  them  the  next  day  with  about  two  hundred  of  his  chief 
counsellors  and  warriors.  Mason  made  *a  formal  request  for  per- 
mission to  pass  through  his  territories,  on  his  way  to  the  Pequot  forts. 
Miantonomo,  after  a  solemn  consultation,  replied,  that  he  highly 
approved  of  the  expedition,  and  would  send  men,  especially  as  the 
English  force  appeared  to  him  quite  too  insignificant  to  meet  the 
Pequots,  who  were  great  warriors.  About  five  hundred  warriors 
accordingly  marched  against  the  enemy  under  the  command  of  Mason, 
and  some  of  them  did  active  service.  The  chief  sachems  took  no 
part,  personally,  in  the  campaign. 

In  September,  1638,  the  Pequots  being  completely  conquered,  Uncas, 
the  chief  sachem  of  the  Mohegans,  (who  had  assisted  in  the  war,)  and 
Miantonomo,  were  invited  to  meet  the  Connecticut  magistrates  at  Hart- 
ford, to  agree  upon  a  division  of  captives.  These  were  two  hundred 
in  number,  besides  women  and  children.  Eighty  of  them  were  allotted 
to  the  Narragansett  sachem;  twenty  to  a  neighboring  chief,  Ninigret; 
and  the  other  one  hundred  to  Uncas.  The  Pequots  were  to  pay  an 
annual  tribute  of  wampum  at  Hartford.  It  vms  also  covenanted  that 
there  should  be  a  perpetual  peace  between  Miantonomo  and  Uncas ; 
that  all  past  injuries  should  be  buried;  that  if  any  should  be  committed 
in  future,  complaints  should  be  submitted  amicably  to  the  arbitration 
of  the  English,  both  parties  being  bound  to  abide  by  their  decision  on 
pain  of  incurring  their  hostility*  No  open  enemies  of  the  English 
were  to  be  harbored,  and  all  individual  criminals  were  to  be  given 
over  to  justice. 

The  terms  of  this  treaty  did  not  long  remain  inviolate^  Whatever 
were  tjie  motives  of  Miantonomo,  and  whatever  his  justification,  he 
soon  became  bitterly  hostile  to  the  Mohegans  at  least.  ItVnight  have 
been  reason  enough  with  him  for  opposing  both  them  and  the  English, 
that  either  was  his  enemy,  because  he  knew  them  to  be  bound  together 
by  alliance  of  offence  and  defence.  But  it  seems  probable  that  he  in- 
tended only  to  fight  the  Mohegans.  His  old  grudge  against  the  Pequots 
revived  against  them  as  a  branch  of  the  Pequot  stock.  Uncas,  too, 
was  his  greatest  personal  rival ;  and  Miantonomo  was  ambitious  to 
stand  at  the  head  of  all  the  New  England  Indians.  If,  however,  as 
hjas  been  asserted  by  some,  his  main  design  was  to  resist  the  growing 
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power  oP  the  English  ftom  merely  patriotic  motiyefi,  it  wtkB  clear  that 
an  essential  step  towards  the  attainment  of  this  object,  and  especially 
lowards  a  hostile  union  of  all  the  tribes,  must  be  the  death  of  Uncas 
and  the  suppression  of  his  tribe.  Other  causes  of  hostility  will  be 
considered  hereafler. 

But  be  the  reasoning  of  the  sachem  what  it  might,  his  measures 
were  of  a  character  not  to  be  mistak^a.  Great  efforts  were  made  for 
a  general  co-operatioxi  of  the  tribes,  especially  kk  Connecticut.  They 
were  observed  to  be  collecting  arms  and  ammunition,  and  to  be  making 
a  general  preparation  for  war.  The  colonists  thought  themselves 
obliged  to  keep  guard  and  watch  every  night  from  sunset  to  sunrise, 
and  to  protect  their  inhabitants  from  town  to  town,  and  even  from  one 
place  to  another  in  the  same  neighborhood. 

Meanwhile  Miantonomo  is  said  to  have  hired  a  Pequot,  subject  to 
Uncas,  to  kill  him.  The  assassin  made  an  attempt  in  the  spring  of 
1643.  He  shot  Uncas  through  the  arm,  and  then  fled  to  the  Narra* 
gansetts,  reporting  through  the  Indian  towns  that  he  had  killed  him. 
Whfen  it  was  understood,  however,  that  the  wound  was  not  fetal,  the 
Pequot  circulated  a  rumor  that  Uncas  had  purposely  cut  his  own  arm 
with  a  flint,  and  then  charged  the  Pequot  with  shooting  him.  But 
Miantonomo  soon  a^r  going  to  Boston  in  company  with  the  refugee, 
the  governor  and  magistrates,  on  examination,  found  clear  evidence 
that  the  latter  was  guilty  of  the  crime  with  which  he  was  charged. 
They  proposed  sending  him  to  Uncas  to  be  punished;  but  Miantonomo 
pleaded  that  he  might  be  suflfered  to  return  with  himself,  and  gave 
them  to  understand,  it  is  said,  that  ke  would  send  him  to  Uncas.  He 
took  occasion  to  exculpate  himself  of  all  blame  in  the  affeir,  and  con- 
vinced them  so  completely  that  his  requests  were  granted.  Two  days 
afterwards  he  killed  the  Pequot  with  his  own  hand. 

About  the  same  time  an  event  took  place  in  another  direction,  under 
circumstances  which  strongly  indicated  the  same  authorship.  Sequas* 
sen,  a  sachem  on  the  Connecticut  river,  killed  a  principal  Indian  of 
the  Mohegan  tribe,  and  waylaid  Uncas  himself  as  he  was  going  down 
the  river,  and  shot  several  arrows  at  him.  Uncas  complained  to  the 
governor  and  court  of  the  colony,  who  took  great  pains  to  settle  the 
affair,  but  without  success.  He  was  finally  induced  to  accept  of  one 
of  Sequassen*s  Indians,  to  be  given  up  as  an  equivalent  for  the  mur- 
dered man ;  but  Sequassen  would  not  consent  to  submission  or  con- 
cession of  any  kind.  He  insisted  upon  fighting.  Uncas  accepted  his 
diallengc,  and  invaded  his  territory;  and  Sequassen  was  defeated, 
with  the  loss  of  many  of  his  wigwams  burned  and  his  men  killed. 

As  the  conquered  sachem  was  nearly  allied  to  Miantonomo,  and 
upon  intimate  terms  with  him,  it  was  generally  believed  that  he  acted 
from  his  institution,  and  with  the  promise  of  his  assistance  in  case  of 
necessity.  Ho  even  expressed  openly  his  reliance  on  the  aid  of  Mian- 
tonomo. 

The  Narraganaett  chief  was  not  a  man  to  desert  his  ally  or  to 
retreat  from  his  foe.  Having  hastily  matured  a  plan  of  campaign^  it 
I  the  next  object  to  strike  the  intended  blow  with  the  most  powibto 
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effect,  mi  that  implied  the  least  poanbl^  notice.  He  xaised  an  army 
of  between  five  hundred  and  one  thousand 'men,  and  marched  towards 
the  Mohegan  territory.  The  spies  of  Uncas  discovered  their  approach^ 
and  gave  him  intelligence.  The  enemy  was  already  near,  and  Uncas 
was  unprepared;  but  he  hastily  rallied  four  or  tive  hundred  of  his 
men,  and  telling  them  that  the  enemy  must  by  no  means  be  suffered 
to  surprise  them  in  their  villages,  marched  out  to  meet  him  forthwith* 
At  the  distance  of  three  or  four  miles  the  two  armies  encountered 
each  other  upon  a  large  plain.  Meanwhile  Uncas,  who  found  himself 
obliged  to  rely  more  upon  stratagem  than  strength^  had  acquainted 
his  warriors  on  the  march  with  a  plan  which  he  now  proceeded  to  put 
^  in  execution. 

He  desired  a  parley,  and  the  two  armic3  halted  in  the  face  of  each 
other.  Then  advancing  in  the  front  of  his  men,  he  addressed  Mian- 
tonomo:  "You  have  a  number  of  stout  men  with  you,  and  so  have  1 
with  me.  It  is  a  great  pity  that  such  brave  warriors  should  be  killed 
in  a  private  quarrel  between  us  only.  Come  on,  then,  like  a  man,  as 
you  pro(c«i  to  be,  and  let  us  fight  it  out.  If  you  kill  me,  my  men 
shall  be  yours ;  if  I  kill  you,  your  men  shall  be  mine/'  Miantonomp 
saw  his  advantage  too  clearly  to. accept  such  a  proposal.  "  My  war- 
riors," said  he,  "  have  come  a  long  way  to  fight,  and  they  akall  fight.'' 
The  reply  was  anticipated,  and  it  was  scarcely  uttered  when  Uncas- 
fell  to  the  ground.  His  men  discharged  over  him- a  shower  of  arrow* 
upon  the  Narragansetts,  and  then  following  up  the  surprise  without  a 
moment's  interval,  rushed  upon  them  furiously  with  a  hideous  yeD,. 
and  soon  put  them  to  flight. 

The  pursuit  was  sustained  with  a  ferocious  eagerness.  The  enemy 
were  chased  down  rocks  and  precipices,  like  the  doe  flying  from  thij 
huntsman.  About  thirty  were  slain,  and  a  much  greater  number 
wounded.  Miantonomo  was  exceedingly  pressed.  Some  of  the  bravest 
men  of  Uncas  at  length  carae  up  with  him,  but  not  daring  actually  to 
skirmish  with  him,  or  preferring  to  leave  that  honor  to  their  leader, 
they  contrived  .to  impede  hia  fligiit  by  twitching  him  back,  and  thejv 
passed  him,  Uncas  now  came  up,  and  rushing  forward  like  a  lion 
greedy  of  his  prey,  he  seized  him  by  the  shoulder.  The  Narragan- 
sett  saw  his  fate  was  decided.  Uncas  was  a  man  of  immense  strength, 
and  his  warriors  were  thick  around  him.  He  stopped,  sat  down 
sullenly,  and  spake  not  a  word.  Uncas  gave  the  Indian  whoop,  and 
•called  up  a  party  of  his  men,  who  gathered  about  the  royal  captive 
and  gazed  at  him.  He*  still  continued  moody  and  speechless.  Some 
of  his  sachems  were  slain  before  his  eyes,  but  he  moved  not  a  muscle- 
**Why  do  you  not  speak?"  inquired  Uncas,  at  length;  "had  you 
Udcen  me,  1  should  have  besought  you  for  my  life."  But  the  Narra- 
gansett  was  too  proud  to  ask  such  a  boon  of  his  enemy,  and  especially 
of  his  rival.  Uncas,  however,  spared  his  liie  ibr  the  present,  and 
returned  in  great  triumph  to  Mohegan,  leading  along  with  him  tfaM» 
splendid  living  evidence  of  his  victor}'. 

The  notorious  Samuel  Gorton  having  purchased  lands  of  Mianto- 
nomo under  the  jurisdiction  of  Plymouth  and  Massachusetts,  and 
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«kpeetnig  to  be  vindicated  by  him  in  his  clain^  against  those  colonics 
and  against  other  Indian  tribes,  he  immediately  sent  word  to  Uncas 
to  ghre  up  his  prisoner,  and  threatened  him  with  the  vengeance  of  the 
cdanies  if  he  refused  a  compliance.  *  But  Uncas  shrewdly  bethought 
bimself  of  a  safer  course.  He  carried  his  prisoner  to  Hartford,  and 
asked  advice  of  the  governor  and  magistrates.  There  being  no  open  . 
war  between  the  Narragapsetts  and  English,  these  authorities  were 
unwilling  to  mterfere  in  the  case,  and  they  recommended  a  reference 
of  the  whole  affair  to  the  commissioners  of  the  United  Cdonics  at  thcii^P 
next  meeting  in  September.  Meanwhile  Miantonomo  had  recovered 
his  speech.  He  probably  expected  better  treatment  with  the  English 
than  with  Uncas,  and  he  now  earnestly  pleaded  to  be  committed  to 
their  custody*  Uncas  cooseiUed  to  leave  him  at  Hartford,  but  insist^ 
•on  having  him  kept  as  his  prisoner. 

AX  the  meeting  of  the  commissioneis,  the  whole  aSair  was  laid  before 
them.  In  their  opinion  it  was  fully  proved  that  Miantonomo  had  made 
attempts  against  the  life  of  Uncas,  by  all  the  means  and  measures 
hereCoibre  alluded  to,  and  by  poison  and  sorcery  besides;  that  he  had 
murdered  the  Pequot  assassin  with  his  own  hand,  inst^  of  giving 
him  up  to  justice,'  that  he  was  the  author  of  a  general  plot  among  the 
Indian  tribes  against  the  colonies ;  and  that  he  had  moreover  gone  so 
fhr  as  to  engage  the  aid  of  the  Mohawks,  who  were  now  within  a  day's 
journey  of  tlvd  English  seltlefoents,  waiting  only  for  Miantonomo's 
release  to  serve  him  according  to  his  pleasure. 

*«  These  thmgs  being  duly  weighed  and  considered,"  say  the  com- 
missioners in  their  report,  «*we  apparently  see  that  Vncas  cannot  be 
safe  while  Myantonomo  lives,  but  that  either  by  secret  treachery  or 
op«i  force  his  life  will  still  be  in  danger.  Wherefore  we  thinke  he 
may  justly  putt  such  a  false  and  blood-thirsty  enemie  to  death,  but  in 
his  owne  jurisdiocon,  not  in  the  English  plantacons;  and  advising  that 
in  the  manner  of  his  death  all  mercy  and  moderacon  be  shewed,  con- 
trary to  the  practice  of  the  Indians,  who  exercise  tortures  and  cruelty; 
and  Vncas  haveing  hitherto  shewed  himself  a  friend  to  the  English, 
and  IB  this  craveing  their  advice,  if  the  Nanohiggansetts  Indians  or 
others  shall  unjustly  assault  Vncas  for  this  execucon,  vpon  notice  and 
request,  the  English  promise  to  assist  and  protect  him,  as  f^r  as  they 
may,  against  such  vyolence«" 

The  commiasioners  further  directed  that  Uncas  should  immediately 
be  sent  for  to  Hartford,  with  some  of  his  trustiest  men,  and  informexi 
of  the  sentence  passed  upon  his  captive.  He  was  then  to  take  him 
into  the  nearest  part  of  his  own  territory,  and  there  put  him  to  death 
in  the  presence  of  certain  discreet  English  persons  who  were  to  accom- 
pany them,  ^^and  see  the  execucon  for  our  more  full  satisfaccon,  and 
that  the  English  meddle  not  with  the  ilead  or  body  at  all."  The 
ffartibrd  government  was  subsequently  to  furnish  Uncas  with  forces 
enough  to  defend  him  against  all  his  enemies. 

TlHBse  dimctions  wem  promptly  obeyed.  Uncas  made  his  appear- 
ance at  Hartford,  received  his  prisoner,  and  marched  off  with  him  to 
Ibe  very  spot  where  tlie  eapture  had  happened.     At  the  instant  they 
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arrived  on  the^rouoi^  Mohe^^  who  marched  behind  MiaotooonK^ 
split  his  head  with  a  bSchet,  lulling  him  at  a  single  stroke,  so  that  be^ 
was  probably  unacquainted  with  the  'mode  of  his  execution.  Traditioi^ 
says  that  Uncas  cut  out  a  pieoe*of  his  shoulder,  and  ate  it  in  savage 
triumph.  '*  He  said  it  was  the  sweetest  meat  he  ever  eat — it  mada 
his  heart  strong."  The  royal  victim  was  buried,  by  the  coiiqueror^» 
order,  at  the  place  of  his  death,  and  a  great  heap  or  pillar  was  erected 
over  his  grave.  The  £eld  of  battle,  situate  in  the  eastern  part  of  thf> 
^gM>wn  of  Norwich,  is  called  the  Sachem's  Plain  to  this  djy.. 


la  CHAPTER  IV. 

TH£  PEQUOT  TtlBS-THEIR  flftST  CHnsr  SACHEM  XNDlVnf  TO  THB 
EN6Li^il,  FSKOATfl. 

TuE  Pequots,  or  Pequods,  inhabited  that  part  of  the  southern  coast 
of  I^ew  England  which  is  now  comprehended  within  the  limits  of  Con- 
necticut. They  are  said  to  have  been  originally  an  inland  tribe,  and 
to  have  gained  possession,  by  mere  force  of  arns,  of  the  fine  territory 
which  they  occupied  at  ihe  date  of  their  first  acquaintance  with  tte 
English.  They  were  in  the  meridian  of  their  glory  and  power  about 
forty  years  previous  to  thfit  period,  and  were  then  the  most  conside-. 
rable  tribe  m  New  England,  mustering  as  many  as  four  thousand 
bowmen.  Their  principal  settlements  were  now  about  New  London 
and  Groton}  the  former  of  which  was  their  chief  harbor,  and  called  by 
their  ovrn  namo.  The  NJlpmuck  Indians,  on  their  north,  were  still 
tributary  to  them.  So  also  were  a  part  of  the  Long  Islanders,  and 
most  of  th&  Indians  on  the  Connecticut  mer.  The  N^irragansett* 
alone  of  the  neighboring  tribes  had  been  able  to  oppose  them  with  sue* 
eess,  and  against  that  nation  they  waged  an  implacable  and  almost 
perpetual  war* 

The  first  great  sachem  of  the  Pequots  known  to  the  English  waa 
Pekoath,  from  whom  they  probably  derived  the  national  name.  Ho 
appeals  t^  have  been  a  great  warrior.  He  was  going  on  conquering 
and  to  conquer,  when  the  earliest  settlements  of  the  English  were  mada 
upon  the  Massachusetts  coast.  Tribe  ader  tiibe  retreated  before  him 
as  he  advanced,  till  his  terrible  myrmidons  were  at  length  in  a  situa-w 
lion  to  locate  themselves  at  their  ease  on  the  beat  soil,  and  l^^neath  tba 
most  genial  skies  of  Ne^v  England. 

As  early  as  1631,  Waghinaout,  a  sachem  of  one  of  the  expelled  or 
subjected  tribes  just  mentioned,  travelled  across  the  wilderness  to  Boa* 
ton;  and  srttended  by  a  Mav^chusetts  Sagamore,  and  one  Jack  Straw 
(an  Indian  who  bad  formerly  lived  with  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  in  Eag# 
land,)  made  applk^ation  for  the  alliance  or  assistance  of  the  Massachu- 
setts government  against  Pekoath.  He  ^ve  a  glowing  deacrijjition  of 
liis  native  land;  ami  promised,  if  some  m  the  English  would  ^  them 
and  settle^  that  he  would  supply  them  with  Gom»  uid  pay  them  eightjr 
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leaver  skins  yearly.  This  proposttioa  teixig^jectcdi  he  desiied  that 
•t  least  two  men  might  be  permitted  to  accompany  him,  with  the  view 
cif  examining  the  country.  He  showed  great  anxiety  to  effect  that 
•bfect,  bat  to  no  puqxMe;  the  governor  suspected  some  stiatag^,  and 
politely  dismissed  his  visiter  with  the  compliment  of  a  good  dinner  at 
his  own  table.* 

The  successor  of  Pekoseth;  and  the'  last  as  well  as  the  first  great 
saohem  of  his  tribe  known  personally  to  the  whites,  was  Sassacus,  a 
warrior  of  high  renown,  who,  wh^i  the  English  oommenoed  their  set**' 
tlements  m  Connectiout,  soon  after  the  transaction  last  mentioned,  had  % 
no  fewer  than  twesity*«ix  sachems  or  war-captains  under  his  do- 
minioB,  and  could  at  that  time  master^  at  the  smallest  calculation, 
seven  hundred  bowmen.  The  site  of  h^  prinfipal  fortress  and  resi- 
dence was  on  a  most  hcaiUiful  eminence  in  the  town  of  Groton,  com- 
manding one  of  the  best  pros|)eets  of  the  Sound  and  the  adjacent  coun- 
try whidi  can  be  found  upon  the  coast.  Another  strong-hold  was  a 
little  farther  eastward,  near  Mystb  river;  and  this  also  was  finely 
situated  upon  a  vercjiant  swell  of  land,  gradually  descending  toward^ 
the  south  and  southeast. 

Sassacus,  and  his  warlike  Pequots,  are  almost  the  only  American  | 
chieflain  and  tribe  who,  in  the  light  of  history,  seem  to  have  been  fronv  \ 
the  outset  disposed  to  inveterate  hostility  against  all  foreigners.  They 
were,  as^Trumbull  observes,  men  of  great  and  independent  spirits  ;> 
and  had  conquered  and  governed  the  nations  around  them  without 
controL  They  viewed  the  English  especially,  as  not  only  strangers 
but  men^  intruders,  without  right  or  pretence  of  right  to  the  country, 
who  had  nevertheless  taken  the  liberty  to  make  settlements  and  build 
forts  in  their  very  neighborhood,  without  asking  their  sonsent— and 
even  to  restore  the  Indian  kings  whom  they  had  subjected,  to  their 
former  lands  and  authority.  Under  these  circumstances,,  it  is  no 
matter  of  wonder,  that  the  whites  had  scarcely  ItXMifeed  tliems^lvcs 
within  the  bounds  of  Connecticut,  when  i<  that  great,  spirited  and  war- 
like nation,  the  Pequots,  began  to  murder  and  plunder  them,  and  to 
wound  and  kill  their  cattle," 

And  yet — setting  aside  the  general  oflence  committed,  or  at  least 
by  Sassacus  understood  to  be  committed,  in  the  act  of  m^pljl  settle- 
ments without  leave— it  does  not  clearly  appear  wheth4H^  first  par< 
ticular  provocation  was  given  on  the  one  side  or  the  other*    It  is  only 
known,  that  in  the  summer  of  1633,  one  Captain  Stone^  on  a  voyage  - 
from  Maine  to  Virginia,  put  into  the  mouth  of  the  Connecticut  river,  and  : 
was  there  murdered  by  the  natives,  with  all  his  crew.     Three  (^  them,  * 
who  went  ashore  to  kUl  fowl,  were  first  surprised  and  despatched.     A 
sachem,  with  some  of  his  men,  then  came  aboard,  and.  staj|l  with  Cap- 
tain Stone  in  his  cabin  unfflPIhe  latter  fell  asleep.     The  scKhem  then 
knocked  him  on  the  head;  and  his  crew  being  at  this  time  in  the  cook's 

*  WiDthrap's  Journal.  Waghinacut  perseFsred,  however,  and  sue- 
«€edeJ.  He  vrcnt  toPlymoath,  and  Governor  Winslow  sent  out  a  party » 
at  bis  suggestion,  who  are  understood  to  have  been  the  first  ditcorerers 
«f  Csnaecticat  riv^r  and  the  adjacent  parts. 
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room,  tho  Indkiis  took  such  guns  as  tbey  found  charged,  and  fell  upon 
them.  At  this  moment,  all  the  powder  on  board  the  Teasel,  in  tfa0 
hurry  of  sudden  alarm,  was  aoodentally  exploded.  Tlie  deck  was 
Moij^n  up;  but  most  of  the  Indians  escaping,  returned,  completed  the 
massaci'e,  and  burned  the  wreck. 

Such  was  the  English  account  of  the  proceeding.  The  Pequots  had 
a  different  story  to  tell.  In  October,  1034,  Sassacus  sent  a  messen- 
fier  to  the  Governor  of  Massachusetts,  to  desire  friendship  and  alliance^ 
This  man  brought  two  bundles  of  sticks  with  him,  by  which  ho  signi- 
f  fied  how  many  beaver  and  otter  sitins  his  master  wonki  give,  besides 
a  large  quantity  of  wampum.  He  brought  also  a  small  present.  The 
governor  received  it,  and  returned  a  moose*  coat  of  the  same  val«e; 
but  sent  word  to  Sassa<?us  withal,  that  a  tj-eaty  oould  not  be  negotiated, 
unless  he  would  send  men  proper  to  negotiate,  and  enougA  of  them. 

Accordingly,  but  a  fortnight  afterwards,  (though  tlie  distance  to  the 
Pequot  country  was  a  five-days'  journey,)  two  more  messengers 
nrrived  at  Boston,  bringing  another  present  of  wampum.  They  were 
told  in  answer  to  their  rcncwod  application,  that  the  English  would 
willingly  come  to  amicable  terms  with  Sassacus,  but  that  his  men 
having  murdered  Captain  Stone,  he  must  first  surrender  up  the  ofiend* 
ors  to  justice.  The  messengers  readily  replied,  that  the  sachem  con- 
i*emed  in  that  transaction  had  since  been  killed  by  the  Dutch,  and  that 
all  the  other  ofiendei's  had  died  of  the  smalKpox,  excepting  two.  These 
they  presumed  Sassaous  would  surnender,  if  the  guilt  were  proved 
upon  them.  They  asserted,  that  Captain  Stone,  after  entering  their 
rivor,  had  taken  two  of  their  men,  and  detained  them  by  foare,  and 
made  them  pilot  the  vessel  up  the  river.  The  captain  and  two  of  his 
crew  then  iasded,  taking  the  guides  on  shore,  with  their  hands  still 
bound  behind  them.  The  natives  there  fell  upon  and  killed  thenru 
The  vessel,  with  the  remainder  of  the  crew  on  board,  was  blown  up 
— they  knew  not  how  or  wherefore. 

This — ^in  the  words  of  the  journalist  who  gives  the  particulars — ^wae 
related  with  so  much  confidence  and  gravity,  that  the  English  were 
inclined  to  believe  it,  especially  as  they  had  no  means  of  proving  its 
falsity,     A  treaty  was  concluded  on  the  following  terms: 

1.  irKlAMdish  to  have  as  much  land  in  Connecticut  as  tbey  needed, 
provided  thejnvould  make  a  settlement  there:  and  the  Pequets  to  ren* 
der  them  all  the  assistance  they  could. 

2.  The  Pequots  to  give  the  English  four  hundred  fathoms  of  wam- 
pum, and  forty  beaver  and  thirty  otter  skins;  and  to  surrender  the  two 
murderers  whenever  they  should  be  sent  for. 

3.  The  English  were  to  send  a  vessel  immediately,  "  to  trade  with 
them  as  fij^ds,  tho'  not  to  defend  them,"  and  the  Pequots  would  giv% 
them  all  their  "custom."  *^* 

The  agreement  was  put  in  writing,  and  subscribed  by  the  two  nFiee» 
seogers  with  their  marks.  The  chief  object  proposed  by;Sassacus  in 
eflectbg  it,  appears  to  have  been,  not  the  assistance  of  !he  English 
in  his  wars,  but  their  commerce  in  peace.  He  thought  liimself  conu- 
petent  to  fight  hb  own  battles,  and  perhaps  would  have  made  n^ 
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;  to  doQciliate  even  the  English,  but  ibr  having  quarrelled  with 
the  Dutch  of  New  York,  who  had  hitherto  supplied  him,  and  thereby 
lost  their  trade  as  well  as  incurred  their  hostility. 

Meaawhiie»  he  was  at  deadly  war,  as  usual,  with  the  Narragansetts, 
The  very  next  morning  after  the  treaty  was  concluded,  and  while  the 
messengers  still  tarried  in  Boston,  news  came  that  a  party  oi'  two  or 
three  hundred  of  the  tribe  last  named  had  come  as  far  as  Neponsett, 
(the  boundary  between  Milton  and  Dorchester,)  for  the  purpose  of  lay- 
mg  wait  and  Hilling  the  Pequots  on  their  way  home.  The  English 
inunediately  despatched  a  small  armed  force,  to  request  a  visit  irom 
the  Narragansetts;  and  two  sachems,  with  about  twenty  of  their  men, 
obeyed  the  summons.  They  said  they  had  been  hunting  round  about 
the  country,  and  came  to  visit  the  Indians  at  Neponsett,  according  to  old 
custom.  However  this  might  be,  they  showed  themselves  quite  ready 
to  gratify  the  English  in  their  requests;  and  the  Pequots  were  per- 
mitted to  return  home  unmolested. 

A  passage  in  the  Journal  of  Winthrop,  relating  to  this  occasion, 
illustrates  the  spirit  of  Sassacus  and  liis  subjects.  The  Narragansetts 
were  privately  told  by  the  governor,  that  if  they  should  happen  to 
make  peace  with  the  Pequots,  they  should  receive  a  goodly  proportion 
of  the  wampum  just  sent.  **  For  the  Pequots  held  it  dishonourable  to 
oSsT  them  any  thing  as  of  themselves,  yet  were  willing  wc  would  give 
it  them,  and  indeed  did  offer  us  so  much  to  that  cud." 

Thus  matters  remained  until  1636.  During  that  season  one  Old- 
ham, an  Englishman  who  had  been  trading  in  Connecticut,  was  mur- 
dered by  a  party  of  Block-Island  Indians;  several  of  whom  are  said 
to  have  taken  refuge  among  the  Pequots,  and  to  have  been  protected 
by  them.  On  the  strength  of  this  fact  and  this  supposition,  the  Go- 
vernor of  Massachusetts — Mr.  Oldham  being  a  Dorchester  resident — 
despatched  a  force  of  ninety  men,  under  Captain  Endccott,  commis- 
sioned ^as  Mr.  Winthrop  tells  us)  to  put  to  death  the  men  of  Block. 
Island,  out  to  spare  the  womeu  and  children,  and  bring  them  away, 
and  take  possession  of  the  Island.  Thence  they  were  to  go  to  the 
Pequots,  '*  to  demand  the  murderers  of  Captain  Stone  and  other  £lng- 
lish,  and  one  thousand  fathom  of  wampum  for  damages,  &c.,  and  some 
of  their  children  as  hostages,  which  if  they  should  refuse,  they  were 
lo  obtain  it  by  ibrce." 

The  proceedings  which  ensued  upon  the  attempt  to  execute  these 
orders  ought  not  to  be  overlooked.  From  Block-Island,  the  English 
sailed  to  Pequot  harbor.  Here  an  Indian  came  out  to  them  m  a  canoe, 
and  demanded  who  they  were,  and  what  they  would  have  in  the  coun- 
try of  the  Pequots.  Endecott  replied,  that  he  came  from  the  Governor 
of  Massachusetts,  to  speak  with  the  Pequot  sachems.  The  Indian  an- 
swering that  Sassacus  was  gone  to  Long-Island,  he  was  directed  to 
communicate  Endecott's  message  to  another  sachem.  He  returned  to 
the  shore,  md  the  English  meanwhile  made  a  landing.  The  mes- 
sengpr  camRjack,  and  the  Indians  began  to  gather  about  the  English. 
Several  hours  passed  in  desultory  conference,  until  Endecott,  growing 
impatient,  announced  his  conunission  to  the  crowd  which  surrounded 
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him,  and  af  th€  same  time  mnt  word  to  the  sachem,  that  an 
would  come  to  him  or  satisfy  his  demands,  he  should  tr]i^  iopoibli: 
measures.  The  messenger,  who  had  been  several  times  running  ta 
and  fro  between  the  parties,  said  that  the  sachem  would  come  forward 
if  the  English  woukl  lay  down  their  arms,  Che  Indians  also  leaving 
their  bows  and  arrows  at  a  distance. 

Endecott  was  incensed  by  the  proposal,  considering  it  a  pretext  for 
gaining  time.  He  therefore  bade  the  Pequots  begone,  and  take  care 
of  themselves ;  they  had  dared  the  English  to  come  and  fight  wiik 
them,  he  said,  and  now  he  was  ready  for  the  battle.  The  Pequota 
withdrew  peaceably  to  a  distance.  When  th*y  were  beyond  muskel- 
shot,  ^«hc  marched  after  them,  supposing  they^would-  have  stood  it 
awhile,  as  they  did  to  the  Dutch," — but  they  all  fled,  letting  fly  a  few 
arrows  among  the  English,  which  did  no  damage.  Two  of  their  own 
number  were  killed  and  several  more  wounded;  and  the  English  then 
marched  up  to  their  village,  and  burned  all  their  wigwams  and  mots. 
At  night,  concludes  the  historian,  they  returned  to  their  vessels;  and 
the  next  day  they  went  ashore  on  the  west  side  of  the  river,  and  burnt 
all  their  wigwams  and  spoiled  their  canoes  in  that  quarter;  and  so  set 
sail  and  c^me  to  the  Narragansett  country.  There  they  landed  their 
men,  and  *^on  the  14th  of  7ber  they  came  all  safe  to  Boston,  Which  waa 
a  marvellous  Providence  of  God,  that  not  a  hair  fell  from  the  head  of 
any  of  them,  nor  any  sick  nor  feeble  person  among  them."     •«• 

The  sequel  of  the  tragedy  must  be  gathered  from  other  authorities. 
A  detachment  of  Endecott's  party  was  appointed  to  reinfbrco  the  Eng« 
ILsh  garrison  at  Saybrook.  Lying  wind-bound  off  Pequot  harbor, 
after  his  de[)arture,  a  part  of  these  men  went  on  shore  to  plunder  the 
Pequots,  and  bring  off  their  corn.  Their  ravages  were  interrupted  by 
an  attack  from  these  Indians,  The  skirmish  lasted  till  near  evening, 
and  then  both  parties  retired,  the  English  with  one  man  wounded,  and 
the  Pequots  with  a  loss  unknown.  We  have  given  the  particulars  of 
this  transaction,  (according  to  the  English  version  of  course,)  because 
it  throws  light  upon  the  subsequent  relations  between  Sassacus  and  th« 
English.  ♦ 

Whatever  was  the  disposition  of  the  Pequots  previous  to  this  date, 
there  is  no  question  about  them  ever  afterwards.  They  determined 
to  extirpate  the  whites  from  the  limits  of  Connecticut;  and  to  thatgneat 
object  Sassacus  now  devoted  the  whole  force  of  his  dominions  and  tlu? 
entire  energies  of  his  soul.  The  forts  and  settlements  were  aasauhod 
in  every  direction.  In  October,  five  of  the  Saybrook  garrison  wove 
surprised,  as  they  were  carrying  home  their  hay.  A  week  ailerwards, 
the  master  of  a  small  English  vassel  was  taken  and  tortured;  andsev«« 
ral  others  within  the  same  month.  The  garrison  just  mentioned  weie 
00  pressed  before  winter,  (1636 — ^7,)  that  they  were  obliged  to  keep 
almost  wholly  within  reach  of  their  guns.  Their  out-houses  were 
razed,  and  their  stacks  of  hay  burned;  and  so  many  ofj^c  cattle  a« 
were  not  killed,  often  came  in  at  night  with  the  arrows  W  the  enemy 
irticking  in  them.  In  March,  they  killed  four  of  the  garrison,  and  at 
the  same  time  surrounding  the  fort  on  all  sides,  challenged  the  £ng* 
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lish  to  come  out  and  fight^  mocked  them  with  the  gfoans  and  prayera 
of  their  dying  friends  whom  thev  had  captured,  and  boasted  they  could 
kill  Englishmen  **  all  one  files*  Nothing  but  a  canaoo  loaded  with 
grape-shot  could  keep  them  from  beating  the*Yery  gates  down  with 
their  clubs. 

Three  persons  were  next  killed  on  the  Conoecticut  rivers  and  nine 
at  Wethersfield.  No  boat  eould  now  pass  up  or  down  the  river  with, 
safety.  The  roads  and  fields  were  every  wheie  beseL  The  settlers 
oould  neither  hunt,  fish,  nor  cultivate  the  land,  nor  travel  at  home  or 
abroad,  but  at  the  peril  of  life,  A  constant  watch  was  kept  night  and 
day*  People  went  armed  to  their  daily  labors, and  to  public  worship; 
and  the  church  was  guarded  during  divine  service.  Probably  no  por> 
tion  of  the  first  cdouists  of*  New  England  ever  suffered  so  horribly 
from  an  Indian  warfare,  as  the  Connecticut  settlers  at  this  gloomy  ai^ 
fearful  period^ 

Nor  was  the  ecnploymeuf  of  his  own.  subjects  the  only  measure 
adopted  by  Sa^sacus  against  hi^  civilised  enemy.  He  knew  them  too 
wdi  to  despise,  however  much  be  detested  them.  He  saw  tfaere  was 
need  of  all  the  ing^uity  of  the  politician,  as  well  as  the  prowess  of 
the  warrior,  to  be  exercised  upon  his  part;  and  he  therefore  entered 
upon  a  trial  of  the  arts  of  diplomacy  with  the  same  cunning  and  cou« 
rage  which  were  the  confidence,  of  his  followers  in  the  field  of  battle. 
T£h&  pDD|)O0al  of  alliance,  ofien^ve  an4  defensive,  which  he  made  to  his 
anoiem  rival  and  foe,  the  chief  sachem  of  the  Narragansetts,  was  a 
ooDoeption  worthy  of  a  great  and  noble  soul.  And  such  was  the  pro- 
found skill  with  which  he  supported  the  reasonableness  of  that  policy, 
that  (as  we  have  heretofore  seen)  Miantonomo  himself  wavered  in 
his  high-minded  fidelity  to  the  English  cause.  But  for  the  presence 
and  influence  of  Ro^r  Williams,  the  consummate  address  of  the  Pe- 
quot  must  have  earned  his  point. 

•  The  measures  taken  by  the  other  colonies,  in  consequence  of  the 
state  of  things  we  have  been  describing,  and  the  minutice  of  the  famous 
expeditk>n  of  Mason,  are  too  well  known  to  be  repeated  at  length. 
The  contest  was  not  long  continued,  but  it  required  the  most  serious 
«  efforts  on  the  part  of  the  English;  ^d  not  only  did  Massachusetts  and 
Plymouth  feel  themselves  under  the  necessity  of  aiding  Connecticut  in. 
the  suppression  of  this  common  and  terrible  foe,  but  many  of  the  Nar- 
ragansetts also  were  called  on  to  aid,  with  the  Nianticks,  the  Mohe- 
gaas  and  other  tribes  upon  the  river. 

Sassacus  must  have  felt  that  the  day  of  restitution  and  reparation 
was  indeed  come  upon  him  for  all  his  ancient  victories  and  spoils* 
Every  people  in  his  neighborhood  who  had  sufieiied,  or  expected  to 
•ufier,  from  his  pridie  or  his  power,  now  gladly  witnessed  the  onset  of 
a  new  enemy  against  him;  and  large  numbers  availed  themselves  of 
the  opportunity  lo  do  personal  service.  Not  less  than  five  hundred 
Indians  of  various  tribes  accompanied  Mason  in  his  march  against  the 
great  Poquel  fortress.  Not  a  few  of  them,  without  doubt,  remembered 
old  times  as  well  as  Miantonomo  himself,  though  they  acted  very  dif* 
Safently  in  consequence. 
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These  gallant  allies  were  so  eager  to  go  against  the  Pequots*  that  no- 
thing but  the  van  of  the  army  could  satisfy  them  for  their  own  station. 

This  was  in  the  erening.  As  the  English  approached  the  fortress 
about  day-light,  they  halted  at  the  foot  of  a  large  hUUand  MasOn  sent 
word  for  his  allies  "  to  come  up,"  ^fler  a  long  time,  Uncas  and 
Wequash*  alone  made  their  appearance.  "Where  is  the  fort?*  in- 
quired Mason.  •«  On  the  top  of  that  hill,**  answered  they.  *«  And 
where  are  the  rest  of  the  Indians?*' — Uncas  said,  "they  wete  behind, 
exceedingly  afraid ;"  and  the  most  that  Mason  could  induce  them  to 
do,  was  to  form  a  semi-circlc  at  a  particularly  rospectfbl  dis^t^uioe,  for 
the  purpose  of  witnessing  the  attack  of  the  English  upon  the  enemy's 
fbrt,  and  waylaying  such  of  the  Pequots  as  might  escape  their  hands. 

ITie  resistance  was  manly  and  desperate,  but  the  whole  work  of 
detstruction  was  completed  in  little  more  than  an  hour.  The  extent 
and  violence  of  the  conflagration  kindled  by  the  assailants,  the  reflec- 
tion of  this  pyramid  of  flames  upon  the  forest  around,  the  fhshingand 
roar  of  arms,  the  shrieks  and  yellings  of  men,  women  and  children 
within,  and  the  shoutff  of  the  allies  without,  exhibited  one  of  the  most 
awfiil  scenes  which  the  pens  of  the  early  historians  have  described 
Seventy  wig^vams  were  burnt,  and  five  or  six  hundred  Pequots  killed. 
Parent  and  child  alike,  the  sanop  and  squaw,  the  gray-haired  man 
and  the  babe,  wefre  buried  in  one  promiscuous  ruin^ 

It  had  been  Mason's  intention  to  M  upon  both  the  principal  forts 
of  the  enemy  at  once,  and  finding  it  impossible,  he  says,  "we  were 
much  grieved,  chiefly  because  the  greatest  and  bloocBest  sachem  there 
resided,  whose  name  was  Sassacus."  The  estecution  of  this  desiign 
would  have  saved  him  much  subsequent  loss  and  labor-  That  great 
warrior  was  so  litde  discouraged  by  the  horrible  havoc  already  made 
among  his  subjects,  that  immediately  on  receiving  the  intelligence  he 
dc8])atched,  perhaps  led  on  in  person,  a  remforcentent  of  three  hun- 
dred warriors,  who  pursued  the  English  very  closely  for  a  diirtanoe 
of  six  miles  on  their  march  towards  Pequot  harbor. 

But  the  reception  which  this  body  met  with  from  the  English  drove 
them  to  desperation.  The  whole  remaining  force  of  the  nation  repaired 
to  the  strong-hold  of  Sassacus,  and  vented  all  their  complaints  and 
grievances  upon  his  head.  In  their  fury  they  even  threatened  to 
destroy  him  and  his  family;  and  perhaps  nothing  but  the  entreaties 
of  his  chief  counsellors,  who  still  adhered  to  him  in  his  misfortunes, 
prevented  his  being  massacred  by  his  own  'subjects  in  his  own  fort* 
A  large  number  deserted  him  as  it  was,  and  took  rcfbge  among  the 

*  The  aatljQr  of  New  England's  First  Fruits  calls  t^iis  man  a  famous 
captain,  a  proper  man  of  person,  and  of  very  grave  and  sober  spirit.  He 
t>ecamo  religious  after  the  Pequot  war,  lived  sometimes  among  the  whites; 
and  then  preached  to  his  countrymen  until  his  death,  which  was  occasioned 
bv  a  dose  o(  poison  whercwitli  some  of  them  repaid  him  for  his  labors.  A 
Massachusetts  clergyman  says  of  him,  in  3643:  "He  loved  Christ,  hcT 
preached  Christ  up  and  down,  and  then  svffiired  martyrdom  for  Chrnt; 
;ind  wheq  be  dyed,  ^ve  lus  soule  to  Christ,  and  his  only  child  to  the  Giif  * 
lish,  rejoycing  in  this  hope,  that  the  child  should  know  more  of  Christ  thaa 
iU  poore  father  ever  did." 
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ladiaM  of  New  York.  The  fort  was  tbeo  deitiOT^d,  aimI  SAs$aau» 
himself,  with  seventy  or  eighty  of  his  best  meo,  r^reated  towards  the 
liver  Hudson.    ^ 

To  kill  or  capturo  him.was  jek>w  the  main  object  of  the  war;  and 
the  Pequots  were  pursued  westward,  two  captured  sachems  having  had 
their  lives  spared  on  condition  of  guiding  the  EfigUsh  in  the  aurprisal 
(^  their  royal  master^*  The  enemy  were  at  lost  overtaken,  and  a  great 
battle  took  piaee  in  a  swamp  in  Fairfield,  where  nearly  two  hundred 
Pequots  were  taken  prisoners,  besides  killed  and  wounded.  Seven 
hund^,  it  was  computed,  h^  now  been  destroyed  in  the  course  of 
the  war.  As  Masoa  expresses  himself,  they  were  become  **  a  pxey  to  all 
Indians,  and  happy. were  they,  that  oould  bring  in  their  heads  to  the 
Slnglisb — of  which  there  came  almost,  daily  to  Windsor  or  Hartford*'^ 
So  Winthrop  writes  late  in  the  summer  of  1637, — '*Tbe  Indians  about 
still  send  in  miany  Pequots".  bsads  and  hands  from  Long  Island  and 
other  places,"  ^> 

But  Sassacus.wa^  not  .destined  to  (all  by  the  hands  of  the  English, 
although  thirteen  of  his  war-captains  bad  already  been  slain,  and  he 
was  himself  driven  from  swamp  to  swamp,  bv  night  and  day,  until 
life  was  hardly  worthy  of  an  efibrt  to  preserve  it..  Even  his  own  men 
were  seeking  his  life, — ^to  such  e^remities.  were  they  compelled  by 
fear  of  the  English.  One  Pequot,  whose  liberty  was  granted  him  on 
condition  of  finding  and  betraying  Sassaous,  ^aliy  succeeded  in  the 
search.  He  came  up  with  him,  in  one  of  his  solitary  retreats,  but 
finding  his  design  suspected,  and  wanting  the  courage  necessary  for 
attacking  a  warrior  whom  even  his  Narragansett  enemies  had  de- 
icribed  as  ''all  one  god,"  he  leil  him  in  the  night,  and  returned  to  tiie 
En<;lish. 

The  sachem  was  at  last  obliged  to  abandon  his  country.  Taking 
with  him  five  hundred  pAtnds  of  wampum,  and  attended  by  several 
of  his  best  war-captains  and  bravest  men,  he  sought  a  refuge  among 
the  Mohawks.  These  savages  wanted  the  magnanimity  to  shelter,  or 
even  spare,  a  formidable  rival,  now  brought  within  their  power  by  his 
misfortunes.  He  was  surprised  and  slain  by  a  party  of  them,  and 
most  of  the  faithful  companions  who  still  Ibllowed  his  solitary  wander- 
ings were  partakers  with  him  of  the  same  miserable  fate.  The  scalp 
of  Sassacus  was  sent  to  Connecticut  in  the  fall,  and  a  lock  of  it  soon 
adcr  carried  to  Boston,  ''as  a  rare  sight,"  says  Trumbull,  and  a  sure 
demonstration  of  the  death  of  a  mortal  enemy. 

Thus  perished  the  last  great  sachem  of  the  Pequots;  and  thus  was 
that  proud  and  warlike  nation  itself,  with  the  excejjtion  of  a  small  rem- 
nant, swept  from  the  face  of  the  earth.  The  case  requires  but  brief 
comment.  However  this  tribe  and  their  chicfUiin  might  have  been  pre- 
disposed to  treat  the  English,  and  however  they  did  treat  their  Indian 
neighbors,  they  commenced  their  intercourse  with  the  whites,  ostensi- 
bly, at  least,  in  a  manner  as  friendly  and  honorable  as  it  was  indepen- 
dent. Previous  to  the  treaty,  indeed,,  complaints  had  grown  out  of  the 
nurder  of  Stone;  but  the  English  had  no  evidence  at  all  in  that  case. 
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Mgment,  ^cogeiUi  If  nol  ooafeknm^  iii  support  of  tiieir  kitiocence. 

We  may  add,  that  it  was  confirmed  by  what  is  known  Incidentally 
<»fffaeolMtraeterof  Stoae.  Go^^^morWinfltfopj  spDaldngof  hisarrivaf 
at  Boston  in  June,  1638,  on  board  of  a  umafl  vessel  baited  with  «<oom 
and  sttKy**  adds,  that  ^  the  Governor  of  Plymouth  sent  Cttptmn  Standi 
ish  lo  fvoseeate  against  him  for  p^itrey.'* '  Th^  particnktB  of  the 
accusation  need  nol  be  staled,  ibr  only  a  ftw  moltths  aftei'this  WcT  find 
the  same  person  mentbned  as  charged  with  an  infhmous  ^rinn*,  «and 
though  it  appeared  he  was  in  drhik,  and  no  oitf  to'be  proved,  yet  it 
was  thought  fit  he  should  abide  his  trial,**  &c.  Her  was  fined  a  huti- 
dred  pounds,  and  expelled  the  Massachiraettfi  jurisdkftion.         ^ 

As  to- the  next  proceeding  reot>rded*-4he  expedition  of  thd  feifffish. 
in  lOaft— we  have  on>y  to  remftf^t  1,  That  the  demand  of  oncAoii- 
sand  fathoms  of  wamputti,  "with  no  justifiable  nor  even  allied  i^easott 
for  it,  was  an  in^)osition  imd  ^n  insult.  2,  The* English  shoidd  ait 
least  have  taken  time  to  see  Sassacusr  himself,  his  subjects  having  no 
more  authority  than  disposition  tt>  'tnfat  withcMit  him.  9,  The  Eng- 
lish, with  no  apparent  provocation,  not  only  insuhed  but  assaulted  thd 
Pequots,  merely  to  see  if  they  would  «*show  fight,**  and  then  burnt 
their  towns  and  boats^  not  a  hair  of  their  own  beads  being  meanwhile 
injured,  and  Sassacus  hiMself  being  s^U  absent. 

With  such  inducement  the  diiefhiin  begMi  a  war  of  extermination, 
and  then  indeed  it  became  necessary  that  one  of  the  two  nations  at 
issue  should  be  completely  disabled.  No  civilised  readier  entertains  a 
doubt  as  to  the  result  which,  under  such  an  alten^ative,  was  most  to 
be  desired.  But  he  may  nevertheless  have  his  opinion  respecting  th^ 
moful  propriety,  as  well  as  the  state  policy,  of  the  measures  which 
brought  on  that  horrible  necessity.  Let  the  n^hole  truth,  then,  be 
exposed.  If  it  shall  be  found  (as  we  belike  it  must  be)  that  tmder 
the  influence  of  strong  and  sincere  though  fktal  excitement,  a  rash- 
ness of  the  civilised  party  was  the  ultimate  cause  of  the  ruin  of  the 
savage,  let  that  injustice  be  acknowledged,  though  it  should  be  with 
shame  and  tears.  Let  it  be  atoned  for,  as  far  as  it  may  be,  in  the 
only  way  now  possible,  by  the  candid  judgment  of  posterity  and  his- 
tory upon  the  merits  and  the  misfortunes  of  both. 


CHAPTER  V. 

THE  INDIAN  TRIBES  OP  VIKGINIA  AT  THE  DATE  OP  TITE  JAMESTOWN 
8ETTLEMBNT-THE  POWHATAN  CONFB0ERAC¥-RBCEPTION  OF  UAPTAfll 
SMITH  BY  POWHATAN— INTERPOSITION  OP  POCAHONTAS  IN  HIS  PAVOR, 

At  the  date  of  the  first  permanent  settlement  effected  within  the 
limits  of  Virginia,  and  for  an  unknown  period  previous  to  that  date, 
the  country  from  the  sea-coast  to  the  Allegany,  and  from  the  most 
so'uthcrn  waters  of  James  river  to  Patuxcnt  river,  (now  in  the  State  of 
Maryland,)  was  oceupied  by  three  principal  native  nations.     Each  of 
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tliese  nations  was  a  confederacy  of  larger  or  smaller  tribes,  and  eadi 
tribe  was  subdivided  into  towns,  families  or  clans,  who  lived  together.* 
The  three  general  names  by  which  these  communities  liave  been 
ordinarily  known  are  the  Mannahoacks,  the  Monacans,  and  the  Pow- 
hatans. 

Of  these,  the  two  former  might  be  called  highland  or  mountain 
Indians.  They  all  lived  upon  the  banks  of  the  various  small  streams 
which  water  the  hilly  country  between  the  falls  of  the  Atlantic  rivers 
and  the  Alleghany  ridge.  The  Mannahoacks  consisted  gf  eight  tribes, 
five  of  which  were  located  between  the  Potomac  and  Rappahannoc, 
and  three  between  the  last  named  river  and  the  York.  Of  the  fi^e 
tribes  of  the  Monacans,  two  were  between  the  York  and  James,  and 
three  extended  southward  from  the  James  to  the  boundaries  of  Caro- 
lina. The  most  powerful  respectively  of  the  eight  and  of  the  five— 
the  Mannahoacks  and  the  Monacans,  properly  so  called — seem  to 
have  given  their  own  names  to  the  entire  nation  or  confederacy  of 
which  they  were  members.  The  former  tribe  occupied  chiefly  whs^ 
are  now  Stafford  and  Spotsylvania  counties.  The  latter  resided  upon 
James  river  above  the  falls. 

The  Powhatan  nation  inhabited  the  lowland  tract,  extending  later- 
ally from  the  ocean  to  the  falls  of  the  rivers,  and  from  Carolina  on 
the  south  to  the  Patuxent  on  the  north.  This  comprised  a  much 
larger  number  of  tribes  than  either  of  the  others.  As  many  as  ten 
of  them  (including  the  Tauxenents,  whose  chief  residence  was  about 
Mount  Vernon)  were  settled  between  the  Potomac  and  Rappahannocf 
Five  others  extended  between  the  Rappahannoc  and  York,  eight  between 
the  York  and  James,  and  five  between 'the  James  and  the  borders  of 
Carolina.  Beside  these,  the  Accohannocks  and  Accomacks,  on  what 
is  called  the  eastern  shore,  (of  Chesa|xjake  bay,)  have  also  been  con- 
sidered a  part  of  tliis  nation. 

The  territory  occupied  by  the  whole  of  this  great  confederacy,  south 
of  the  Potomac,  comprehended  about  8,000  square  miles.  Smith  tells 
us  in  his  history  that,  within  sixty  miles  of  Jamestown,  were  5,000 
natives,  of  whom  1,500  were  warriors.  Mr.  Jefierson  has  computed 
the  whole  number  of  Powhatan  warriors  at  2,400,  which,  according 
to  the  proportions  between  Smithes  estimates  (being  three  to  ten), 
would  give  an  entire  population  of  8,000,  or  one  to  each  square  mUe. 

This  calculation  ls  probably  quite  cnoderate  enough.  It  would 
leave  an  average  of  less  than  one  hundred  wamors  to  each  of  the 
thirty  tribes.  But  we  find  it  recorded  by  an  early  writer,  that  three 
hundred  appeared  under  an  Indian  chiefiain  in  one  body  at  one  time, 
and  seven  hundred  at  another,  all  of  whom  were  apparently  of  his 
own  tribe.  The  Chickahominies  alone  had  between  three  hundred 
and  four  hundred  fighting  men.    The  Nansamonds  and  Chesapeakes 

*  Jefferson's  Notes  on  Virginia.  The  author  has  apparently  inteaded  to 
use  the  word  family  in  its  most  enlarged  sense. 

f  Both  these  rivers  have  derived  their  names  from  the  tribes  originally 
settled  on  them.    The  former  have  been  commonly  called  the  Patowo- 
mekes. 
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showed  on  6ne  occasion  a  force  of  four  hundred.  And  when  Smith 
ascended  Uie  Potomac  in  June,  1608,  though  he  saw  no  inhabitants 
for  the  fiJw  thirty  miles,  he  had  scarcely  entered  "a  little  bayed 
creeke  towards  Onawmanient  (now  Nominy),  when  he  found  all  the 
woods  round  about  layd  with  ambuscadoes  to  the  number  of  three  or 
four  thousand  savages,  so  strangely  paynted,  grimmed  and  disguised, 
shouting,  yelling  ami  crying,  as  so  many  spirits  from  hell  could  not 
have  showed  more  terrible." 

It  is  well  known  that  the  valiant  captain  was  wont  to  express  his 
opinions  in  strong  terms,  but  he  has  rarely  been  detected  in  any  great 
inaccuracy.  And  the  circumstances  of  this  case  are  hi  his  favor;  for 
it  has  been  truly  remarked,  that  the  Powhatan  confederacy  inhabited 
a'  country  upon  which  nature  had  bestowed  singular  advantages. 
Unlike  the  natives  of  more  northern  regions,  they  suffered  little  from 
cold,  and  less  from  famine.  Their  settlements  were, mostly  on  the 
banks  of  James,  Elizabeth,  Nansamond,  York,  and  Chickahominy 
rivers,  all  which  abounded  with  the  most  delicious  fish  and  fowl.  In 
his  Potomac  expedition,  Bmith  met  with  "tjiat  aboundance  of  fish, 
lying  so  thicke  with  their  heads  above  the  water,  as  for  want  of  nets 
(our  barge  driving  amongst  them)  we  attempted  to  catch  them  with  a 
frying-pan."  And  though  the  captain  naturally  enough  concluded, 
after  some  trials,  that  this  was  a  poor  instrument  for  his  purpose,  he 
persists  in  adding,  that  "neither  better  fish,  more  plentie,  nor  more 
varictie  for  small  fish,  had  any  of  vs  euer  seene  in  any  place  so  swim- 
ming in  the  water — ^but  they  were  not  to  be  caught  with  frying-pans." 
He  found  the  stingrays  in  such  abundance  among  the  itjeds  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Rappahannoc,  that  he  amused  himself  by  nailing  them 
to  the  ground  with  his  sword;  "and  thus,"  he  observes,  "we  tooke 
more  in  ownc  houre  than  We  could  eate  in  a  day." 

Vast  quantities  of  corn,  too,  yearly  rewarded  even  the  simple  agri- 
culture of  the  Indians,  bestowed  as  it  was  upon  the  best  portions  of 
a  generous  soil.  "Great  heapcs"  of  it  were  seen  at  Kekoughtan, 
"and  then  they  brought  him  venison,  turkies,  wild  fowle,  bread,  and 
what  else  they  had."  In  none  of  his  captivities,  or  his  visits  among 
the  natives,  did  the  captain  ever  suffer  from  want  of  food,  and  he  often 
brought  off"  his  boat  and  his  men  laden  with  plenty.  The  Nansamonds 
gave  him  400  baskets-full  at  one  time.  The  Chickahominics,  though 
they  complained  e:ctrcmely  of  their  own  wants,  yet  "fraughted"  him 
with  a  hundred  bushels.  The  woods  furnished  another  inexhaustible 
supply  both  of  fruits  and  game ;  so  that,  on  the  whole,  it  is  very  easy 
to  believe  that  a  considerably  greater  population  than  Mr.  Jefferson's 
estimate  supposes  might  have  subsisted,  without  much  difficulty,  on 
the  soil  they  are  known  to  have  occupied.  "And  now  the  winter  (of 
1607-8)  approaching,"  we  are  informed  in  another  passage,  "tne 
rivers  became  so  covered  with  swans,  geese,  duckes  and  cranes,  that 
we  daily  feasted  with  good  bread,  Virginia  peahc,  putchamins,*  and 

*  A  specieB  of  indigenous  plum,  which  is  elsewhere  described  as  grow- 
ing to  a  coDsiderable  height,  with  fruit  like  a  medlar,  first  green,  then 
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puropioDs,  fishy  fowle,  and  diverse  sorts  of  wild  beasts,  so  fat  as  we 
could  eate  theoi,  so  that  none  of  our  Tuflafiaty  humorists  desired  to 
go  for  Elngland."  On  one  occasion,  when  Smith  undertoc^  an  explor- 
ing tour  into  the  interior  late  in  the  season,  a  violent  storm  obliged 
him  and  his  men  to  keep  Christmas  among  the  sdvage««  ^^And  we 
were  never  more  merry,"  he  relates,  "nor  fed  on  more  plenty  of  good 
oysters,  fish,  flesh,  wild  fowle«  and  good  bread,  nor  ever  had  better 
fires  in  England."  In  a  peaceful  interval  of  a  few  months  which 
occurred  during  the  next  season,  tiie  Indians  are  said  to  have  brought 
into  Jamestown  moi-e  than  a  hundred  deer  and  other  beasts  daily  for 
several  weeks. 

It  is  evident,  at  least,  that  the  Powhatan  confcdemcy  must  have 
been  among  the  most  numerous  on  the  continent.  It  was  warlike,  too, 
and  though  the  situation  of  the  Monacans  and  Mannahoacks  among 
the  hills  of  the  back  country  protected  them  in  some  measure,  yet 
nothing  but  a  union  of  these  two  nations  could  assure  them  of  security 
against  their  more  powerful  neighbors  on  the  coast. 

The  Powhatans  proper,  who  gave  their  own  appellation  to  the  con- 
federacy of  which  they  were  leading  members,  were  located  in  whht 
is  now  Henrico  county,  on  the  banks  of  the  James  river,  and  at  the 
distance  of  about  two  days^  journey  from  the  English  settlement  at  its 
mouth.  The  principal  chief,  or  emperor,  as  the  old  historians  style 
him,  of  the  thirty  tribes  of  the  nation,  was  found  by  the  first  colonists 
residing  with  these  Indians,  and  is  believed  to  have  been  one  of  their 
number  by  birth.  His  proper  name  was  Wahunsonacook.  He  }iad 
that  of  Powhatan,  by  which  he  lias  been  generally  designated,  from 
the  town  so  called,  which  was  the  chief  seat  and  metropolis  of  his 
hereditary  dominions.  This  town  is  described  as  pleasantly  situated 
on  a  hill.  It  consisted  of  twelve  houses,  in  front  of  which  were  three 
islets  in  the  river,  not  far  from  what  in  modern  times  has  teen  called 
Mayo's  plantation,  and  a  little  below  the  spot  where  Richmond  now 
stands.  It  was  considen^  by  the  English  both  the  strongest  and 
pleasantest  place  in  the  whole  country,  and  was  consequently  named 
Nonsuch,  it  seems,  alx)ut  two  years  atler  the  settlement  at  Jamestown, 
when  it  was  purchased  of  the  em{X}ror  by  Smith.  "  The  place  is  very 
pleasant,"  says  the  captain  in  his  history,  "and  strong  by  nature,  and 
about  it  are  many  corn-fields." 

The  occasion  df  the  first  acquaintance  which  the  colonists  had  with 
Powhatan  was  as  follows :  The  adventurous  and  ambitious  spirit  of 
Smith  had  prompted  him  to  make  several  journeys  and  voyages  along 
the  Virginia  coast,  and  into  the  interior  of  the  country.  Within  a  few 
months  afler  the  settlement  of  Jamestown,  among  other  tribes  he  dis- 
covered the  Chickahominics,  and  procured  a  large  quantity  of  provision 
fiom  them  at  a  time  when  the  colonists  were  in  great  need  of  it. 

But  with  the  idle  and  unruly  in  the  colony,  this  good  fortune  served 
only  to  produce  murmuring.     They  complained  of  his  having  done  so 

▼ellow,  and  red  when  ripe.  "  If  it  be  not  ripe,  it  will  draw  a  man's  mottib 
awry  with  much  termeat.    if  ripe,  it  is  dehcious  as  an  apricot.'* 
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little,  instead  of  applauding  him  for  having  done  so  much ;  and  some 
evA  of  the  council  undertook  to  say,  that  he  ought  to  have  followed 
up  the  Chickahominy  river  to  its  source. 

Smith  was  not  a  man  to  submit  tamely  to  reproach.  He  set  off 
again,  therefore,  in  the  winter  of  1607-8,  taking  with  him  a  crew 
sufficient  to  manage  a  barge  and  a  smaller  boat  proper  for  the  navi- 
gation of  the  upper  stteams.  He  ascended  the  Chickahominy  with 
the  barge,  as  far  as  it  could  be  forced  up,  by  dint  of  great  labor  in 
cutting  away  trees  and  clearing  a  passage.  Then  leaving  it  in  a 
broad  bay  or  cove,  out  of  reach  of  the  savages  on  the  banks,  the 
captain,  with  two  other  whites  and  two  friendly  Indians,  proceeded 
higher  up  in  the  smaller  boat.  Those  who  were  left,  mecmwhile,  in 
possession  of  the  barge,  were  ordered  on  no  account  to  go  on  shore 
until  his  return.  The  order  was  disobeyed,  for  he  was  scarcely  out  of 
sight  and  hearing,  when  the  whole  of  the  crew  went  ashore.  They  were 
very  near  forfeiting  their  lives  for  their  rashness.  The  Indians,  to  the 
number  of  two  or  three  hundred,  lay  wait  for  them  among  the  woods 
on  the  bank  of  the  river,  under  the  direction  of  Opechancanough, 
Sachem  of  the  Pamunkies,  and  reputed  brother  of  Powhatan.  One 
Greorge  Cassen  was  taken  prisoner,  and  the  savages  soon  compelled 
him  to  tell  them  which  way  Smith  had  gone.  They  then  put  him  to 
death  in  a  cruel  manner,  and  continued  the  pursuit. 

The  captain,  meanwhile,  little  dreaming  of  any  accident,  had  gone 
twenty  miles  up  the  river,  and  was  now  among  the  marshes  at  its 
source.  Here  his  pursuers  came  suddenly  upon  the  two  Englishmen, 
who  had  hauled  up  their  boat  and  lain  down  to  sleep  by  a  tire  on  the 
dry  land,  (while  Smith  himself  went  out  some  distance  to  kill  game 
with  his  musket  for  a  supper.)  The  unfortunate  wretches  were  shot 
full  of  arrows  and  despatched.  The  savages  then  pressed  on  after 
Smith,  and  at  last  overtook  him.  Finding  himself  beset  by  the 
multitude,  he  coolly  bound  to  his  arm,  with  his  garters,  the  young 
Indian  who  had  attended  him  «s  a  guide,  for  a  buckler,  (what  had 
'bfioome  of  the  other  does  not  appear,)  and  received  the  enemy's  onset 
so  briskly  with  his  fire-arms,  that  he  soon  laid  three  of  them  dead  on 
the  spot,  and  wounded  and  galled  many  others  so  effectually,  that 
none  appeared  anxious  to  approach  him.  He  was  himself  wounded 
slightly  in  the  thigh,  and  had  many  arrows  sticking  in  his  clothes, 
but  he  still  kept  the  enemy  at  bay.  His  next  movement  ^vas  to 
endeavor  to  sheer  off  to  hi^boat;  but  taking  more  notice  of  his  foe 
than  his  path  as  he  went,  he  suddenly  slipped  up  to  his  middle  in  an 
oozy  creek.  Hampered  as  he  was  in  this  awkward  position,  not  an 
Indian  dared  venture  near  him,  until,  finding  himself  almost  dead  with 
cold,  he  threw  away  his  arms  and  surrendered.  Then  drawing  him 
out,  they  carried  him  to  the  fire  where  his  men  had  been  slain,  csie- 
fully  chafed  his  benumbed  limbs,  and  finally  restored  him  to. the  use 
of  them. 

The  incidents  of  the  ensuing  scene  are  a  striking  illustration  both 
of  the  sagacity  of  the  prisoner  and  the  simplicity  of  his  captors.  He 
called  for  their  chief— through  the  interventk>n  of  his  Indian  guide» 
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we  suppose-— and  Opechonoaiiough  came  fonimrd.  Smith  presented 
him  with  a  round  ivory  double  q^pass-dial,  which  he  carried  af  his 
side.  The  savages  were  eohfound^  by  the  pla3ring  of  the  fly  and 
needle,  especially  as  the*  gfass  prevented  them  from  touching  what 
they  could  see  so  plainly.  He  then  gave  them  a  sort  of  astroncmiical 
lecture,  demonstrating  <«by  that  Globe-like  Jewell,''  as  he  calls  it,  the 
roundness  of  the  earth,  the  skies,  the  sphere  of  the  sun,  -moon,  and 
stars;  «<and  how  the  sunne  did  chase  the  night  round  about  the  world 
continually,  the  greatnesse  of  the  knd'  and  sea,  the  diversitie  of 
nations,  varietie  of  complexions,  and  how  we  were  to  them  antipodes, 
and  many  other  such  like  matters,"  his  tawny  auditors  standing  all 
the  while  motionless  and  dumb  with  amazement. 

But  within  about  an  hour  they  returned  to  their  original  purpose  of 
killing  him,  as  they  had  killed  three  of  his  comrades.  He  was  tied 
to  a  tree,  and  the  savages  drew  up  in  a  circle  to  shoot  him.  The 
arrow  was  already  laid  upon  a  hundred  bows.  But  at  this  moment 
Opechancanough  held  up  the  compass.  This  was  a  signal  of  delay, 
if  not  of  mercy,  and  they  threw  by  their  arms  at  once.  With  great 
exultation  and  parade  they  then  conducted  the  captive  to  Orapakes,  a 
hunting-residence  of  Powhatan,  lying  on  the  north  side  of  Chickaho- 
miny  swamp,  and  much  frequented  by  that  sachem  and  his  family  on 
account  of  the  abundance  of  game  it  afforded.  The  order  of  prooes* 
sion  was  a  proper  Indian  file.  Opechancanough,  marching  in  the 
centre,  had  the  English  swords  and  muskets  carried  before  him  as  a 
trophy.  Next  followed  Smith,  led  by  three  stout  savages  who  hold 
him  fast  by  the  arm,  while  on  either  side  six  more  marched  in  file, 
with  their  arrows  notched,  as  flank-guards. 

On  arriving  at  Orapakes,  a  village  consisting  of  some  thirty  to 
forty  mat-houses,  the  women  and  children  flocked  out  to  gaze  at  a 
being  so  different  from  any  they  had  ever  before  seen.  The  warriors, 
on  the  other  hand,  immediately  began  a  grand  \var«>dance,  the  best 
description  of  which  is  in  Smith's  own  language.  "  A  good  time  they 
continued  this  exercise,  and  then  cast  themselues  in  a  ring,  dauncing 
in  such  severall  postures,  and  singing  and  yelling  out  such,  hellish 
notes  and  screeches ;  being  strangely  paynted,  every  one  his  quiver 
of  arrows,  and  at  his  backe  a  club;  on  his  arme  a  fox  or  an  otter's 
skinne,  or  some  such  matter  fpr  a  vambrace;  their  heads  and  shoul- 
<iers  paynted  red,  with  oyle  and  pocones*  mingled  together,  which 
scarlet-like  color  made  an  exceeding  hadisomc  shew;  his  bow  in  his 
hand,  and  the  skinnc  of  a  bird  with  her  wings  abroad  dyed,  tyed  on 
his  head;  %  peece  of  copper,  a  white  shell,  a  long  feather,,  with  a  small 
rattle  growing  at  the  tayls  of  their  snaks  tyed,  or  some  such  like  toy." 
Thrice  the  perfi>rmers  stopped  to  take  breath,  and  thrice  they  renewed 
the  dance.  Smith  and  the  sachem  meanwhile  standing  in  the  centre. 
The  company  then  broke  up,  and  the  prisoner  was  conducted  to  a 

*  A  tcnall  root  which  turned  red  by  bein^  dried  and  beat  into  powder* 
it  was  used  also  for  sweliingB,  aches,  anointing  the  joiota  ader  fatigue  and 
«zpoture,  and  painting  garmeats.    Bererly  calls  it  pwcoon- 
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long  matted  wigwam,  where  tlurty  or  for%r  tall,  stout  aavages  remained 
alxfot  him  as  a  guard.  £re  long,  mfHre  bread  and  venison  was  brought 
him  than  would  fabve  served  twenty  mdti;  <<I  thinke,"  says  the  cap- 
tain himself,  '^my  stomach  at  that  time  ^vas  not  very  good.''  He  ate 
something,  however,  and  the  remainder  was  put  into  baskets,  and 
swung  from  the  roof  of  the  wigwam  over  his  head. 

About  midnight  these  liberal  provisioners  set  their  fare  before  him 
again,  never  tasting  a  morsel  themselves  all  the  while.  But  in  the 
morning,  when  they  brought  in  a  fresh  reinforcement,  they  ate  the 
fragments  of  former  meals,  and  swung  up  the  residue  of  the  last  one 
as  before.  So  little  reason  had  the  captain  to  complain  of  famine, 
that  he  began  seriously  to  believe  they  were  fatting  him  for  the 
slaughter.  He  sufiered  occasionally  from  the  cold,  and  would  have 
suffered  more^  but  for  an  unexpected  relief.  An  Indian  named  Mo- 
casseter  brought  him  his  goune,  as  Smith  calls  it — perhaps  a  fur 
mantle  or  a  blanket — and  gave  it  to  him,  professedly  in  requital  of 
certain  beads  and  toys  which  Smith  had  given  him  at  Jamestown, 
immediately  after  his  arrival  in  Virginia.* 

Two  days  afterwards  he  was  violently  assaulted,  and  but  for  his 
guard  would  have  been  killed,  by  an  old  Indian  whose  son  had  been 
wounded  in  the  skirmish  which  took  place  at  his  captured  They  con- 
ducted him  to  the  death-bed  of  the  poor  wretch,  where  he  was  found 
breathing  his  last.  Smith  told  them  he  had  a  kind  of  water  at  James- 
town which  might  a^lect  a  curc,  but  they  would  not  permit  him  to  go 
for  it,  and  the  subject  was  soon  forgotten.  Within  a  few  days  they 
began  to  make  great  preparations  lor  assaulting  the  English  colony 
by  surprise.  They  craved  Smith's  advice  and  assistance  in  that  pro- 
ceeding, offering  him  not  only  life  and  liberty  for  his  services,  but  as 
much  land  for  a  settlement,  and  as  many  women  for  wives,  as  ho 
wanted, — such  an  opinion  had  they  formed  of  his  knowledge  and 
prowess.  He  did*  every  thing  in  his  power  to  discourage  their  design, 
by  telling  them  of  the  mines,  the  cannon,  and  various  other  stratagems 
and  engines  of  war  used  by  the  English.  He  could  only  succeed  in 
prevailing  upon  several  of  them  to  carry  a  note  for  him  to  Jamestown, 
(under  pretence  of  getting  some  toys,)  in  which  he  informed  his  coun- 
trymen of  his  own  situation  and  the  intention  of  the  savages,  and 
requested  them  to  send  him  witliout  fail  by  the  bearers  certain  articles 
which  he  named.  These  were  to  be  deposited  at  a  particular  spot  in 
the  woods  near  Jamestown.  ■•  The  messengers  started  off,  we  are  told, 
in  as  severe  weather  as  could  be  of  frost  and  snow,  and  arrived  at 
Jamestown.  There,  seeing  men  sally  out  from  the  town  t9  meet  them, 
as  Smith  had  told  them  would  be  the  case,  they  were  frightened  and 
ran  ofl*  But  the  note  was  Icil  behind,  and  so  coming  again  in  the 
evening,  they  found  the  articles  at  the  appointed  place,  and  then 

*  A  fine  illustration  of  that  principle  of  gratitude  which  is  as  pro> 
rerbially  characteristic  of  the  Indians  as  their  revenge,  and  for  simi- 
lar reasons.  No  favor  is  wasted  upon  them,  and  no  injury  or  insult 
is  forgiven.  The  anecdote  following  this  in  the  text  is  an  mstance  itx 
point. 
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latumed  homeward  ia  such  haste  as  to  reach  Ompakise  in  three  days 
aHer  they  had  left  it. 

All  thoughts  of  aD  attack  VEpon  the  colony  being  now  extinguished 
ia  the  astonishment  and  teri*or  excited  by  the  feats  of  Smith,  they  pro- 
ceeded to  lead  him  about  the  country  in  show  and  triumph.  First 
they  carried  him  to  the  tribe  liviAg  on  the  Youghtanund,  since  called 
the  Pamunkey  river^  then  to  the  Mattaponies,  the  Fiankatunks,  the 
Nantaughtacunds  on  the  RappahEinnoc,  and  the  Nominies  on  Potomac 
river.  Having  completed  this  route,  they  conducted  him,  through 
several  other  nations,  to  Opechancanough's  own  habitation  at  Pamun- 
key, where,  with  frightful  bowlings  and  many  strange  cereiiKinies, 
they  ^'conjured^^  him  three  days  in  order  to  ascertain,  as  they  told 
him,  whether  he  intended  them  well  or  ill.  An  idea  may  be  formed 
of  these  proceedings,  which  took  place  under  Opechancanough's -in- 
spection, from  the  exercises  for  one  day  by  the  captive  himself. 

Early  in  the  morning,  a  groat  fire  was  made  in  a  long  house,  and 
mats  spread  upon  each  side  of  it,  on  one  of  which  the  prisoner  was 
seated.  His  body-guard  then  led  the  house,  <^  and  prcsendy  came 
skipping  in  a  great  grim  fellow,  all  paynted  over  with  coale,  min- 
gled with  oyle;  and  many  snakes  and  wesels  skinnes  stufied  with 
ipoose,  and  all  their  tayles  tyed  together,  so  as  they  met  on  the  croune 
of  his  head  in  a  tassell;  and  round  about  the  tassell  was  a  coronet  of 
feathers,  the  skinnes  hanging  round  about  his  head,  backe  and  shoul- 
ders, and  in  a  manner  covexed  his  face — with  a  hellish  voyce  and  a 
rattle  in  his  hand."  This  personage  commenced  his  invocation  with 
a  great  variety  of  gestures,  postures,  grimaces  and  exclamations;  and 
concluded  with  drawing  a  circle  of  meal  round  the  fire.  Then  rushed 
in  three  more  performers  of  the  same  description,  their  bodies  painted 
half  red  and  half  black,  their  eyes  white  and  their  faces  streaked  with 
red  patches,  apparently  in  imitation  of  Knglish  whiskers.  These 
three  having  danced  about  for  a  considerable  time,  made  way  for 
three  more,  with  red  eyes,  and  white  streaks  upon  black  faces.  At 
length  all  seated  themselves  opposite  to  the  prisoner,  three  on  the  right 
hand  of  the  first  named  functionary  (who  appeared  to  be  the  chief 
priest,  and  ringleader)  and  three  on  the  left.  Then  a  song  was  com- 
menced, accoippanied  with  a  violent  use  of  the  rattles;  upon  which 
the  chief  priest  laid  down  five  wheat-corns,  and  began  an  oration, 
straining  his  arms  and  hands  so  that  he  perspired  freely,  and  his  veins 
swelled.  At  tlie  conclusion,  all  ^ve  a  groan  of  assent,  laid  down 
three  grains  more,  and  renewed  the  song.  This  went  on  until  the  fire 
was  twice  encircled.  Other  ceremonies  of  the  same  character  ensued, 
and  last  of  all  was  brought  on,  towards  evening,  a  plentiful  feast  of 
the  best  provisions  they  could  furnish.  The  circle  of  meal  was  said 
to  signify  their  country,  the  circles  of  com  the  bounds  of  the  sea,  and 
ao  on.  The  world,  according  to  their  theory,  was  round  and  fiat,  like 
a  trmicher,  and  themselves  located  precisely  in  the  midst. 

Afler  this,  they  showed  Smith  a  bag  of  gunpowder,  which  had  pro- 
bably been  taken  from  the  boat,  and  which  they  were  carefiilly  pre- 
serving till  the  next  spring,  to  plant  with  thdr  com — <<  because  they 
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would  bt  aoquaiitted  with  the  nature  of  that  seed^."  OphdHpan,  an- 
other brother  of  Powhatan-— of  whqpi  j|ahave  here  the  iint  mentioft-^ 
invited  him  to  his  house,  and  treated  flPsumiitilbusly  ;tat  no  Indian, 
on  this  or  any  other  occasion,  would  eCit  with  him.  The  fragments 
were  put  up  in  baskets;  and  upcm  his  return  to  OpechancanoughV 
wigwam,  the  sachem's  wives  and  their  children  flocked  about  him  for 
their  portions,  ^  as  a  due  by  custom,  to  be  merry  with  such  frag- 
ments." 

At  kst  they  carried  him  to  Werowooomoco,  where  was  Powhatan 
himself.  This  residence  of  his  lay  on  the  north  side  of  York  river, 
in  Gloster  county,  nearly  opposite  the  mouth  o£  Green's  creek,  and 
about  twenty-five  miles  below  the  mouth  of  the  river.  It  was  at  this 
time  his  favorite  vill^,  though  afterwards  not  coveting  the  near 
neighborhood  of  the  English,  he  retired  to  Orapakes.  Powhatan, 
which  gave  him  his  name,  was  sold  to  the  Engtish  in  1609. 

On  his  arrival  in  the  village,  Smitlf  was  detained  until  the  emperor 
(as  we  shall  call  him,  for  convenience,)  and  his  train  could  prepare 
themselves  to  receive  their  illustrious  captive  in  proper  state;  and 
meanwhile  more  than  two  hundred  of  these  grim  courtiers  gatheied 
about  him  to  satisfy  their  curiosity  with  gazing.  He  was  then  intro- 
duced to  the  royal  presence,  the  multitude  hailing  him  with  a  tremen- 
dous shout,  as  he  walked  in.  Powhatan-— a  majestic  and  finely  formed 
savage,  with  a  marked  countenance,  and  an  air  of  haughtiness  sobered 
down  into  gravity  by  a  life  of  sixty  years — ^was  seated  before  a  fire, 
upon  a  seat  something  like  a  bedstead,  and  clothed  in  an  ample  robe 
of  Rarowcun*  skins,  with  all  the  tafls  hanging  over  him.  On  each 
side  sat  a  young  wench  of  sixteen  or  eighteen  years  old;  and  along 
each  wall  of  the  house,  two  rows  of  women  in  the  rear  and  two  rows 
of  men  in  front.  All  had  their  heads  and  shoulders  painted  red. 
Many  had  their  hair  decked  with  the  white  down  of  birds.  Some 
wore  a  great  chain  of  white  beads  about  their  necks;  but  no  one 
was  without  ornament  of  some  kind. 

Soon  after  Smith's  entrance,  a  female  of  rank,  said  to  be  the  queen 
of  Appamattuck,  was  directed  to  bring  him  water  to  wash  his  hand^ ; 
and  another  brought  a  bunch  of  feathers,  to  answer  the  purpose  of  a 
towel.  Having  then  feasted  him  (as  he  acknowledges)  in  the  best 
barbarous  manner  they  could,  a  long  and  solemn  consultation  was 
held  to  determine  his  fate.  The  decision  was  against  him.  The  con- 
clave resumed  their  silent  gravit]^;  two  great  stones  were  brought  in 
before  Powhatan,  and  Smith  was  dragged  before  them,  and  his  head 
laid  upon  them,  as  a  preparation  for  beating  out  his  brains  with  clubs. 
The  fatal  weapons  were  already  raised,  and  the  savage  multitude  stood 
silently  awaiting  the  prisoner's  last  moment.  But  Smith  was  not 
destined  thus  to  perish.  Pocahontas,  the  beloved  daughter  of  Powha- 
tan,  rushed  forward,  and  earnestly  entreated  with  tears  that  the  victim 
might  yet  be  spared.  The  royal  savage  rejected  her  request,  and  the 
executioners  stood  ready  for  the  signal  of  death.    She  knelt  dowa^ 

*  A  variitioD  of  Racoon,  perhaps. 
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pot  her  arms  about  Smith,  and  laid  her  head  over  his,  declaring  she 
would  perish  with  him  or  save  him.  The  heart  oC  the  stem  sachem 
was  at  length  melted.  The  decree  was  reversed;  and  the  prisoner 
was  spared  for  the  purpose— as  the  emperor  explained*  it — of  making 
hatchets  for  himself,  and  bells  and  beads  for  his  daughter."* 

This  was  apparently  a  mere  pretext  for  concealing  the  emotions 
whicb  he  thought  unworthy  of  his  name  as  a  warrior,  and  for  pre- 
venting any  jealousy  on  the  part  of  his  counsellors.  And  subsequent 
events  would  lead  to  the  same  conclusion.  He  detained  his  prisoner 
but  two  days.  At  the  end  of  that  time,  he  caused  him  to  be  conducted 
to  a  large  house  in  the  woods,  and  there  leA  alone  upon  a  mat  by  the 
fire.  In  a  short  time,  a  horrible  noise  was  heard  from  behind  a  wide 
mat  which  divided  the  house :  and  then  Powhatan,  dressed  in  the  most 
fimtastic  manner,  with  some  two  hundred  followers  as  much  begrimmed 
and  disguised  as  himself,  came  in  and  told  Smith  that  now  they  were 
friends;  '<and  presently  he  should  go  to  Jamestown  to  send  him  two 
great  guns  and  a  grindstone,  for  which  he  would  give  him  the  country 
of  Capahowstck,  and  forever  esteem  him  as  his  own  son."  He  was 
aecordingly  sent  off,  with  twelve  guides,  to  Jamestown.  The  party 
quartered  in  the  woods  one  night,  and  reached  the  fort  the  next  morn- 
ing betimes.  The  savages  were  handsomely  entertained  while  they 
staid.  •  Two  demi-culverins  and  mill-stone  were  shown  them,  with 
other  curiosities.  They  proposed  to  carry  the  former  to  Powhatan; 
but  finding  them  somewhat  too  heavy,  contented  themselves  with  a 
variety  of  lighter  presents.  They  were  excessively  frightened  by  a 
discharge  of  the  cuiverins.  Smith,  who  had  political  as  well  as  per- 
sonal motives  in  view,  had  loaded  them  with  stones,  and  these  he  fired 
among  the  boughs  of  a  tree  covered  with  huge  icicles.  The  effect  may 
easily  be  imagined. 

During  the  same  winter.  Smith  visited  Powhatan,  in  company  with 
Captain  Newport,  a  gentleman  newly  arrived  from  England,  who  had 
already  sent  many  presents  to  the  emperor.  Attended  by  a  guard  of 
thirty  or  forty  men,  they  sailed  as  far  as  Weroyvocomoco  the  first  day. 
Ifere  Newport's  courage  failed  him.  He  was  especially  alarmed  by 
the  appearance  of  various  bridges  they  were  obliged  to  pass  over  in 
crossing  the  stfcams;  for  these  were  so  loosely  made  of  poles  and  bark, 
that  he  took  them  for  traps  set  by  the  savages.  But.  Smith,  with 
twenty  men,  leaving  the  boat,  undertook  to  go  forward  and  accom- 
plish the  journey.  He  accordingly  went  on,  and  was  soon  met  by- 
two  or  three  hundred  Indians,  who  conducted  them  into  the  town. 
There  Powhatan  exerted  himself  to  the  utmost  to  give  him  a  royal 
entertainment.  The  people  shouted  for  joy  to  see  Smith;  orations 
were  addressed  to  him,  and  a  plentiful  feast  provided  to  refresh  him 
after  the  weariness  of  his  voyage.  The  emperor  received  him,  re- 
clining upon  his  bed  of  mats,  his  pillow  of  dressed  skin  lying  beside 
him  with  its  brilliant  embroidery  of  shells  and  beads,  and  his  dress 
consisting  ehiefly  of  a  handsome  fur  robe  <«  as  large  as  an  Irish  man- 

*  A  description  or  this  scene  is  given  in  the  frootispiece  of  this  book. 
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telK"  At  his  head  and  feet  were  two  comely  young  women  as  before; 
and  along  the  sides  of  the  house  sat  twenty  other  fomalee,  each  with 
her  head  and  shoulders  jointed  red,  and  a  great  chain  of  white  beads 
about  her  neck.  "  Before  these  sat  his  chieiest  men  in  like  order  in  hb 
arbor-like  house,  and  more  than  fortie  platters  of  fins  bread  stood  as 
a  guard  in  two  pyles  on  each  side  the  dogr.  Foure  or  fiue  hundred 
people  made  a  guard  behinde  them  for  our  passage;  and  ProclanoatioB 
was  made,  none  vpon  paiiic  of  death  to  presume  to  doe  vs  any  wrong 
or  discourtesie.  With  many  pretty  discourses  to  renew  their  old  «e- 
quaintancc,  this  great  king  and  our  captaine  spent  the  time,  till  the 
ebbe  leil  our  barge  aground.  Then  i^enewing  their  feest  with  feates, 
dauncin^  and  singing,  and  such  like  mirth,  we  quartered  that  night 
with  Powhatan." 

The  next  day,  Newport,  who  had  thought  better  of  his  iears»  came. 
ashore,  and  was  welcomed  in  the  same  hospitable  style.  An  Englidh 
boy,  named  Savage,  was  given  to  Powhatan  at  his  request;  and  he 
returned  the  favor  by  presenting  Newport  with  an  Indicm  nanxxl  No» 
montack,  a  trusty  and  shrewd  servant  of  his  own.  One  motive  fbr 
this  arrangement  was  probably  the  desire  of  gaining  infi>rmatiDn  re- 
specting the  English  colony.  During  the  three  or  four  days  more 
which  were  passed  in  feasting,  dancing  and  trading,  the  old  sachem 
manifested  so  much  dignity  and  so  much  discretibn,  as  to  create  a 
high  admiration  of  his  talents  in  the  minds  of  his  guests.  In  one  in* 
stance,  lie  came  near  offending  them  by  the  exercise  of  his  shirewdness, 
although  that  may  be  fairly  considered  their  fault  rather  than  his. 

Newport,  it  seems,  had  brought  with  him  a  variety  of  articles  for  a 
barter  commerce — such  as  he  sup|)osed  would  command  a  high  prioe 
in  corn.  And  accordingly  the  Powhatans,  generally  of  the  lower  class, 
traded  eagerly  with  him  and  his  men.  These,  however,  were  not  pro- 
fitable customers;  they  dealt  upon  a  small  scale;  they  had  not  much 
corn  to  spare.  It  was  an  object  therefore  to  drive  a  trade  with  the 
emperor  himself.  But  this  he  affected  to  decline  and  despise.  "  Cap- 
t^n  New|)ort,"  said  he,  "  it  is  not  agreeable  to  my  greatness  to  truck 
in  this  peddling  manner  for  trifles.  1  am  a  great  Wei-owance,*  and  1 
esteem  you  the  same.  Therefore  lay  me  down  all  your  commodities 
together;  what  I  like  I  will  take,  and  in  return  you  shall  have  what  1 
conceive  to  be  a  fair  value."  This  proposal  was  interpreted  to  New- 
port by  Smith,  who  informed  him  at  the  same  time  of  the  hazard  he 
must  incur  in  accepting  it.  But  Newport  was  a  vain  mdn,  and  confi- 
dently expected  either  to  dazzle  the  cmjjeror  with  his  ostentation,  or 
overcome  him  with  his  bounty,  so  as  to  gain  any  request  he  might 
make.  The  event  unluckily  proved  otherwise.  Powhatan,  after 
coolly  selecting  such  of  Newport'^  goods  as  he  liked  best,  valued  Us 
own  corn  at  sucii  a  rate,  that  Smith  says  it  might  as  well  have  been 
purchased  in  old  Spain;  they  received  scarcely  four  bushels  where 
they  had  counted  upon  twenty  hogsheads. 

*  A  Powhatan  term  of  general  signification,  answering  to  the  Northern 
Sachem,  the  Ba«heba  of  Maine,  and  the  £of  Ush  Chief* 
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ft  was  now  Smith's  tutn  to  try  his  skill ;  and  he  made  his  expcri- 
ttient,  more  wisely  than  his  comrade,  not  upon  the  sagacity  of  the  em- 
peror, but  upon  his  simplicity.  He  took  out  various  toys  and  gewgaws, 
as  it  were  accidentally,  and  contrived,  by  glancing  tliem  dexterously 
ift  the  light,  to  show  them  to  great  advantage.  It  was  not  long  be* 
ft>re  Powhatan  fixed  his  observing  eye  upon  a  string  of  brilliant  blue 
beads.  Presently  he  became  importunate  to  obtain  them.  But  Smith 
was  very  unwilling  to  part  with  these  precious  gems;  they  being,  as 
he  observed,  composed  of  a  most  rare  substance,  of  the  color  of  the 
skies,  and  fit  to  be  worn  only  by  the  greatest  kings  in  the  world.  The 
savage  grew  more  and  more  eager  to  own  such  jewels,  so  that  finally 
a  bargain  was  stfuck,  to  the  perfect  satisfaction  of  all  parties,  whereby 
Smith  obtained  between  two  and  three  hundred  bushels  of  corn  for  a 
pound  or  two  of  "blue  beads.  A  similar  negotiation  was  immediately 
alter  ef!edted  with  Opechancanough  at  Pamunkey.  He  was  furnished 
with  a  quantity  of  this  invaluable  jewelry  at  very  nearly  the  same 
price;  and  thus  the  beads  grew  into  such  estimation  among  the  In- 
dians far  and  near,  that  none  but  the  great  werowances,  and  their 
wives  and  children,  daitjd  to  be  seen  wearing  them.  They  were  im- 
perial symbols  of  enormous  value. 

But  it  was  not  upon  beads  only  that  Powhatan  set  a  high  estimate. 
He  perceived  the  vast  advantage  which  the  English  possessed  over  his 
own  men  in  their  weapons;  and  he  became  exceedingly  anxious  to 
place  himself  upon  equal  terms  on  One  side  witJi  the  colonists,  while 
he  should  domineer  over  the  less  fortunate  foreign  Indian  tribes,  as  he 
liked,  on  the  other.  When  Newport  left  the  country  for  England, 
he  sent  him  twenty  fine  turkeys,  and  requested  in  return  the  favor  of 
as  many  swords,  which  that  gentleman  was  inconsiderate  enough  to 
furnish  him.  He  subsequently  passed  the  same  compliment  to  Smith; 
and  when  the  latter  gave  him  no  swords  in  payment,  he  was  highly 
ofilended,  and  is  said  to  have  ord(ired  his  people  to  take  them  wherever 
they  could  get  them,  by  stratagem  or,  by  force.  But  Smilh  soon 
checked  this  project  in  his  usual  summary  manner;  arid  Powhatan, 
finding  that  game  a  desperate  one,  sent  in  Pocahontas  with  presents 
to  excuse  himself  for  the  injury  done  "  by  some  of  his  disorderly  war- 
riors," and  to  desire  that  those  who  were  captive  might  be  liberated 
for  this  time  on  their  good  behaviour.  Smith  punished  them  sufficiently, 
and  granted  the  request  of  the  emperor  "  for  the  sake  of  Pocahontas." 
The  council  were  offended  at  what  they  considered  his  cruelty;  but 
Powhatan  affected  at  least  to  be  satisfied. 

We  hear  of  the  emperor  again  in  September,  ^1608,)  when  Captain 
Newport  arrived  with  a  second  supply  for  the  colony,  and  a  new  com- 
mission for  himself.  By  this  he  was  authorised  to  make  an  exploring 
expedition,  for  gold,  among  the  Monacans  of  the  mountain  country; 
and  a  barge  was  brought  out  from  England  in  five  pieces,  to  be  carried 
over  the  falls,  and  thence  convey  the  company  to  the  South  Sea. 
Smith  opposed  this  sage  proposal  on  the  ground  of  the  necessities  of 
the  colony ;  they  were  especially  in  want  of  provision  to  be  laid  in  for 
the  ooming  winter.    But  a  large  majority  were  against  him.     He  was 
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even  accuaed  of  jealousy  towards  Newport;  and  the  latter  defeate9all 
his  opposition,  as  he  thought,  by  undertaking  to  procure  a  bark-load 
of  corn  from  Powhatan,  on  his  proposed  route  to  the  South  Sea,  at 
Werowocomoco.  He  required,  however,  that  one  hundred  and  twenty 
men  should  go  with  him ;  he  put  no  confidence  in  the  friendship  of  the 
emperor  or  his  subjects. 

Smith  now  came  forward,  and  volunteered  to  carry  the  necessary 
messages  to  Powhatan  himself,  and  to  invite  him  to  visit  Jamestown, 
for  the  purpose  of  receiving  the  presents  brought  over  for  him  by 
Newport.  Ampng  these,  it  appears,  were  a  splendid  basin  and  ewer, 
a  bed,  bedstead,  clothes,  and  various  other  co^y  novelties;  the  oiAy 
effect  of  which  would  be,  as  Smith  alleged,  to  cauas  the  emperor  to 
over-rate  the  importance  of  his  own  favor,  and  to  sell  fbr  gold  and  sil- 
ver alone  what  he  had  heretofore  sold  readily  for  copper  and  blue 
beads.  Another  of  the  presents  was  a  royal  crown,  sent  out  by  his 
Britannic  Majesty,  King  James  I.,  probably  under  the  expectatioa  of 
wheedling  Powhatan  into  submission  to  his  own  authority,  and  at  all 
events  with  orders  to  consecrate  the  "divine  right"  of  his  royal  ally 
in  Virginia  by  the  ceremonies  of  a  solemn  coronation. 

Smith  took  with  him  four  companions  only,  and  went  across  the 
woods,  by  land,  about  twelve  miles,  to  Werowocomoco.  Powhatan 
was  then  absent,  at  the  distance  of  twenty  or  thirty  miles.  Pocahon- 
tas immediately  sent  lor  him,  and  meanwhile  she  and  her  women  en- 
tertained their  visiter  in  a  style  too  remarkable  to  be  passed  by  with- 
out notice.  A  fire  was  made  in  a  plain  open  field,  and  Smith  was 
seated  before  it  on  a  mat,  with  his  men  about  him.  Suddenly  such  a 
hideous  noise  was  heard  in  tiie  woods  near  by,  that  the  strangers  be- 
took themselves  hastily  to  Ibeir  arms,  and  even  seized  upon  two  or 
three  old  Indians  who  were  standing  near,  under  the  apprehension 
that  Powhatan  with  all  his  forces  was  come  upon  them  by  surprise. 
But  Pocahontas  soon  made  her  appearance ;  and  a  little  explanation 
convinced  the  captain  that,  {lowever  she  might  succeed  or  fail,  her 
only  intention  was  to  gratify  and  honor  him.  He  mingled  fearlessly 
therefore  with  the  Indian  men,  women  and  children,  already  assembled 
as  spectators,  and  the  ceremonies  went  on. 

"  Then  presently  ihey  were  presented  with  this  antickc»  Thirtie 
young  women  came  naked  out  of  the  woods,  only  covered  behind  and 
before  with  a  few  grcene  leaves  j  their  bodies  all  paynted,  some  of  one 
colour,  and  some  of  another,  but  all  differing.  1  heir  leader  had  a 
fayre  payre  of  Buck's  homes  on  her  head,  and  an  otter's  skinnc  at 
her  girdle,  another  at  her  arme,  a  quiuer  of  arrows  at  her  backe,  a 
bow  and  arrowes  in  her  hand.  The  next  had  in  her  hand  a  sword, 
another  a  club,  another  a  pot-sticke,  all  horned  alike;  the  rest  euery 
one  with  their  severall  devices.  These  fiends,  with  most  hellish  shouts, 
and  cryes,  rushing  from  among  the  trees,  caste  themselves  in  a  ring 
about  the  fire,  singing  and  dauucing  with  the  most  excellent  ill  varietie, 
oft  falling  into  their  infernall  passions,  and  solemnly  again  to  sing  and 
daunce.  Having  spent  neer  an  hour  in  this  mascarado,  as  they 
entred,  in  like  manner  they  departed." 
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'  *<  Haying  rc^aocoramodated  themselves,  they  solemnly  invited  him 
to  their  lodgings,  where  he  was  no  sooner  within  the  house  but  aU 
these  nymphs  more  tormented  him  than  euer,  with  crowding,  pressing 
and  hanging  about  him,  most  tediously  crying,  Lone  you  not  me! 
Loue  you  not  me?  This  salutation  ended;  the  feast  was  set,  consist- 
ing of  all  the  salvage  dainties  they  could  deuise ;  some  attending,  others 
dauncing  about  them.  This  mirth  being  ended,  with  fire-brands  in- 
stead of  torches  they  conducted  him  to  his  lodging. 

TbiM  did  they  show  their  feates  of  armes,  and  others  art  io  danciDg; 
Some  others  vs'd  thye  oaten  pipe,  and  others'  voyces  chaunting.*' 

Powhatan  arrived  on  the  following  day,  and  Smith  delivered  his 
message,  desiring  him  te  visit  <<  his  father,'^  Newport,- at  Jamestown, 
for  the  purpose  of  receiving  the  newly  arrived  presents,  cpad  also  con- 
eating  a  campaign  in  common  against  the  Monacans.  The  subtle 
savage  replied  to  this  aiiful  proposal  with  his  accustomed  intelligence 
and  independence.  « If  your  king  has  sent  me  presents,"  said  ha 
with  great  composure,  <<  I  ^so  am  a  king,  and  this  is  my  land — hero 
I  will  stay  eight  days  -to  receive  them.  Your  Father  is  to  come  to 
me,  not  I  to  him,  nor  ^et  to  your  fort.  I  will  not  bite  at  such  a  bait. 
As  for  the  Monacans,  1  pan  avenge  my  own  injuries.  As  for  Atqua- 
nachuck,  where  you  say  your  brother  was  slain,  it  is  a  contrary  way 
from  those  parts  you  suppose  it.  And  as  for  any  salt  water  beyond 
the  mountains,  the  relations  you  have  had  fromjny  people  are  false." 
Upon  this  he  began  to  delineate  the  geography  d  these  various  re- 
^ons  with  a  stick  upon  the  ground.  Afler  some  farther  discourse 
upon  general  and  complimentary  subjects.  Smith  returned  with  his 
answer.  His  servant,  Namontack,  who  had  been  to  England  with 
Newport,  was  given  back  to  him  upon  this  occasion. 

The  presents  were  sent  round  to  Werowocomoco,  by  water;  and 
the  two  captains  >vent  by  land,  with  a  guard  of  fifty  men.  The  par- 
ties here  agreed  upon  the  next  day  for  the  coronation;  and  at  that 
time  the  presents  were  brought  in,  the  bed  and  furniture  set  up,  and 
the  scarlet  cloak  and  other  apparel  put  on  the  emperor,  though  with 
much  ado,  and  only  in  consequence  of  Namontack's  earnest  assurance 
that  they  would  not  injure  him.  As  for  kneeling  to  receive  the  crown, 
which  was  requested  of  him,  he  entirely  exhaui^ed  the  patience  of  his 
visiters  by  his  resistance.  They  gained  their  point  in  the  end  by  stra- 
tagem. One  leaned  hard  upon  his  shoulders,  so  as  to  cause  him  to 
stoop  a  little,  and  three  more  stood  ready  to  fix  the  royail  gewgaw  on 
his  head;  whereupon,  at  the  discharge  of  a  pistol,  the  guard  were  pre- 
pared with  such  a  volley  of  musketry  as  a  salute,  that  the  emperor 
6iow  a  ciowned-head  at  least)  started  up,  as  Smith  says,  in  a  horrible 
tear,  till  he  oaw  all  was  well.  Soon  recovering  his  composure,  he 
generously  gave  his  old  shoes  and  mantle  to  Newport  in  acknow- 
todgment  of  his  courtesy.  But  perceiving  that  the  main  object  of  that 
gentleman  was  to  discover  the  Monacans,  he  labored  to  divert  his  re- 
solution, and  abscdutely  refused  to  lend  any  of  his  own  men  excepting 
Nainooti»ck.  Every  thing  was  said  and  done  civilly,  however;  and, 
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before  leaving,  Newport  was  presented  with  a  heap  of  corn-ears  to 
the  amount  of  seven  or  eight  bushels,  in  farther  return  for  his  polite- 
ness and  his  presents. 

For  some  time  after  this,  little  was  heard  of  Powhatan  except  occa- 
sionally through  the  medium  of  some  of  his  tribes,  who  are  said  to 
have  refused  trading  with  the  English  in  consequence  of  his  orders  to 
that  efiect.  He  had  become  jealous  of  them,  it  would  seem;  and 
Smith,  on  the  other  hand,  recipK)cated  so  much  of  his  ill  humor,  that 
he  at  one  time  thought  of  falling  upon  him  by  surprise,  and  taking 
away  all  his  stores.  But  appearances  were  still  kept  up  on  both  sides ; 
and  in  December,  (1608)  the  emperor  invited  the  captain  to  visit  him 
— he  wanted  his  assistance  in  building  a  hdiise,  and  if  he  would  bring 
with  him  a  grindstone,  fifly  swords,  a  few  muskets,  a  cock  and  a  hen, 
with  a  quantity  of  beads  and  copper,  he  might  depend  upon  getting 
a  ship  load  of  com.  Smith,  always  ready  for  an  adventure^  accepted 
the  invitation,  and  set  off  with  a  pumac^  and*  two  barges,  manned  bj 
forty-six  volunteers.  The  expedition  was  considered  so  hazardous 
that  many  excused  themselves  from  going,  after  having  engaged  to 
do  so;  though  all  knew  that  if  any  thing  was  to  be  had,  Smith  was 
not  the  man  to  return  disappointed. 

Commencing  this  voyag^  on  the  29t]i  of  i}»  month,  with  victualling 
for  three  or  four  days,  he  lodged  the  first  night  at  Warrasqueake. 
The  chief  sachem  at  this  place,  being  friendly,  did  all  in  his  power  to 
dissuade  the  captain  fieom  pursuing  his  journey.  "  Powhatan  will  use 
you  kindly,"  said  he,  "  but  he  has  sent  for  you  only  to  cut  your  throat. 
Trust  him  not,  and  give  him  no  opportunity  to  seize  upon  your  arms." 
The  next  ni^ht  and  several  more  were  passed  at  Kekoughtan,  where 
the  English  were  detained  by  a  severe  storm,  but  found  merry  cheer 
and  good  fires.  The  colonists  who  were  in  the  habit  of  travelling 
with  Smith  had  learned  hardihood.  "  They  were  not  curious  in  any 
weather,  {he  informs  us,)  to  lye  three  or  foure  nights  together  vnder 
the  trees.  They  liked  hunting  too  as  they  marched,  and  here  was 
a  fine  opportunity;  "an  hundred  fortie-eight  foules,  the  President, 
Anthony  Bagnall,  and  Serieant  Pising  did  kill  in  three  shoots."  It 
was  the  12th  of  January  when  they  reached  Werowocomoco. 

They  went  ashore,  quartered  without  much  ceremony  at  the  first 
house  they  found,  and  sent  to  Powhatan  for  a  supply  of  provisions. 
They  were  promptly  furnished  with  plenty  of  bread,  venison  and  tur- 
keys.  Their  liberal  host  feasted  them  again  the  next  day;  but  hot 
without  inquiring,  at  the  close  of  the  entertainment,  when  they  pro- 
posed to  go  home,  insinuating  that  the  pleasure  of  their  company  was 
wholly  unexpected,  and  that  he  and  his  people  had  very  iittle  com — 
though  for  forty  swords  he  thought  forty  baskets  might  be  collected. 
In  reply,  Smith  asked  if  he  had  forgotten  his  own  invitation  thus  sud- 
denly; and  then  produced  the  messengers  who  had  carried  it,  and  who 
happened  to  be  near  at  hand.  The  emperor  affected  to  r^ard  the 
affair  as  a  mere  joke,  and  laughed  heartily.  Smith  then  proposed 
trade;  but  Powhatan  would  take  nothing  but  guns  and  swords,  and 
valued  a  basket  of  com  higher  than  a  basket  of  copper.    The  captaia 
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was  nettled,  and  spoke  his  mind  boldly  and'without  reserve,  giving  the 
emperor  to  und&rstand  withal,  that  necessity  might  force  him  to  use  disa- 
greeable expedients  for  relieving  his  own  wants  and  the  need  of  the 
colony. 

Powhatan  listened  to  this  declaration  with  cool  gravity,  and  replied 
with  a  corresponding  frankness.  "  I  will  spare  you  what  I  can,"  said 
he, «'  and  that  within  two  days.  But,  Captain  Smith,  I  have  some 
doubts  as  to  your  object  in  this  visit.  I  am  informed  that  you  wish  to 
conquer  more  than  to  trade,  and  at  all  events  you  know  my  people 
must  be 'afraid  to  come  near  you  with  their  com,  so  long  as  you  go 
armed  and  with  such  a  retinue.  Lay  aside  your  weapons,  then. 
Here  they  are  needless.  We  are  all  friends,  all  Powhatans."  The 
information  alluded  to  here  was  probably  gathered  from  two  or  three 
Germans,  who  had  deserted  the  colony  and  gone  among  the  Indians. 

A  great  contest  of  ingenuity  now  ensued  between  the  Englishman 
and  the  savage — ^the  latter  apparently  endeavoring  to  temporise  only 
icM*  the  purpose  of  putting  the  former  and  his  men  off  their  guard.  He 
especially  insisted  on  the  propriety  of  laying  aside  their  arms.  "  Cap- 
tain Smith,"  he  continued,  '^  I  am  old,  and  I  know  well  the  di^rence 
between  peace  and  war.  I  wish  to  live  quietly  with  you,  and  I  wish 
the  same  for  my  successors.  Now  the  rumors  which  recu^h  me  on 
all  hands  make  me  uneasy.  What  do  you  expect  to  gain  by  de- 
stroying  us  who  provide  you  with  food?  And  what  can  you  get 
by  war,  if  we  escape  you  and  hide  our  provisions  in  the  woods? 
We  are  unarmed  too,  you  see.  Do  you  believe  me  such  a  fool  as 
not  to  prefer  eating  good  meat,  sleeping  quietly  with  rj^y  wives  and 
children,  laughing  and  making  merry  with  you,  having  copper  and 
hatchets  and  any  thing  else — as  your  friend — ^to  flying  from  you  as 
your  enemy,  lying  cold  in  the  woods,  eating  acorns  and  roots,  and 
being  so  hunted  by  you  meanwhile,  that  if  but  a  twig  break,  my  men 
will  cry  out  there  comes  Captain  Smith.  Let  us  be  friends,  then. 
Do  not  invade  us  thus  with  such  an  armed  force.  Lay  aside  these 
arms." 

The  captain  answered  this  speech,  and  several  others  to  the  same 
efKict,  until,  either  seeing  or  supposing  that  the  emperor's  object  was 
hostile,  he  gave  secret  orders  for  hauling  his  boat  ashore  through  the 
ice,  and  landing  those  of  his  company  who  still  remained  aboard.  He 
introduced  two  or  three  women  to  sustain  a  sharp  conversation  with 
the  enemy,  and  suddenly  availed  himself  of  that  opportunity  to  leave 
the  house,  with  all  his  attendants  and  luggage.  In  a  few  minutes  Smith 
found  himself  surrounded  with  Indians;  and  thereupon,  we  are  told, 
«« with  his  {>isto]l,  sword  and  tai^t,  bee  made  such  a  passage  among 
these  naked  Diuils,  that  at  his  first  shoot  those  next  him  tumbled  one 
over  another."    The  rest  fled  in  all  directions. 

Powhatan  was  not  yet  discouraged.  His  men  again  flocked  about 
Smith  with  civil  explanations  of  every  thing  which  had  happened;  and 
he  himself  sent  him  a  large  and  handsome  bracelet  by  the  hand  of 
one  of  his  chief  orators,  with  a  speech  full  of  compliments  and  excuses. 
Baskets  were  furnished  for  carrying  the  com  which  had  been  sold 
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aboard  the  boat;  and  the  Indians  even  offered  their  services  to  guard 
the  arms  of  the  English,  "while  they  were  taking  care  of  the  provisions. 
This  favor  was  declined;  but  as  the  English  were  still  under  the  ne- 
cessity of  waiting  for  the  tide  of  the  next  morning,  no  pains  were 
spared  to  entertain  them  with  feasts  and  sports  meanwhile.  Smith 
supposes  that  the  sachem  was  all  this  time  preparing  his  forces  for 
surprising  them  at  supper.  He  probably  conjectured  right ;  and  but 
for  Pocahontas  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  this  game  would  actually 
have  succeeded.  The  kind-hearted  princess  came  to  Smith's  quarters 
in  the  woods,  alone  and  in  the  evenuig,  and  earnestly  advised  him  by 
all  means  to  leave  h^r  father's  territories  as  soon  as* possible.  The 
latter  was  collecting  all  his  power,  she  said,  to  make  an  assault  upon 
liim,  unless  those  who  were  sent  with  his  supper  should  themselves 
succeed  in  despatching  him. 

In  less  than  an  hour  afterwards  came  eight  or  ten  lusty  fellows, 
with  great  platters  of  venison  and  other  victuals,  who  were  importu- 
nate that  the  English  should  extinguish  their  matches,  the  smoke  of 
wliich  they  afiected  to  think  very  disagreeable.  The  captain,  without 
noticing  this  circumstance,  made  them  taste  every  dish,  and  then  sent 
some  of  them  back  to  tell  Powhatan  that  the  English  were  ready  to 
.see  him ;  as  for  themselves,  he  understood  their  villany,  but  they  should 
go  fi'co.  Other  messengers  came  in  soon  afler,  at  intervals,  to  learn, 
how  matters  went  on.  The  night  was  spent  without  sleep  on  either 
side.  Each  party  watched  the  movements  of  the  other  with  vigilant 
ftycs,  while  both  were  subtile  and  civil  enough  still  to  afiect  friendship. 
At  high  water  Smith  went  off  with  his  company,  leaving  with  the  em-» 
])eror,  at  his  own  request,  an  Bnglishman  to  kill  game  for  him,  and 
iwo  or  three  of  the  Grermans  to  assist  him  in  building  a  house. 

But  the  game  was  not  yet  over.  He  had  no  sooner  set  sail  for 
Pamunkey,  than  the  emperor  despatched  a  deputation  across  the 
woods  to  Jamestown,  to  take  advantage  of  his  absence  for  buying  up 
a  quantity  of  ammunition  and  arms.  On  arriving,  these  messengers 
told  Captain  Winne,  the  temporary  commander  of  the  colony,  "  that 
their  comming  was  for  some  extraordinary  toolcs  and  shift  of  appa- 
rell ;  by  which  colorable  excuse  they  obtained  sixe  or  seven  more  (of 
the  colonists)  to  their  confederacie,  such  expert  tbeeues,  that  presently 
furnished  them  with  a  great  many  swords,  pike-heads,  peeoes,  shot, 
lewder  and  such  like."  Indians  enough  were  at  hand  to  carry  away 
the  articles  as  soon  as  obtained;  and  the  next  day  the  deputation 
returned  home  unsuspected,  afler  making  an  agreement  for  the  ser- 
vices of  such  traitorous  vagabonds  as  were  willing  to  desert  from  the  * 
colony.  One  or  two  of  those  who  had  deserted  already  had  provided 
Powhatan  with  as  many  as  three  hundred  hatchets,  fifty  swords,  eight 
"  pieces,"  and  eight  pikes. 

Meanwhile  Smith  had  arrived  at  Pamunkey,  and  here  Opechan- 
canough  was  entertaining  him  with  all  maimer  of  feasting  and 
mirth.  'On  the  day  agreed  upon  between  the  parties  for  commencing 
trade,  the  captain,  with  fifteen  of  his  men,  went  up  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
from  the  river  to  the  sachem's  house,  the  appointed  rendezvous.     He 
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fiNmd  no  perscai  there,  estcq^ting  a  lame  roan  and  it  boy.  The  other 
houses  in  the  vilkge  were  entirely  abandoned.  Presently^  however, 
came  the  sachem,  followed  by  many  of  his  subjects,  well  armed  with 
bows  and  arrows.  Attempts  were  made  to  buy  com,  but  so  unsue* 
oessfully  that  Smith  was  provoked,  and  remonstrated  as  he  had  done 
with  Powhatan.  Upon  this,  the  sachem  sold  what  provision  was  at 
hand,  and  promised  to  give  b^ler  satisfaction  the  next  day. 

Then,  accordingly.  Smith  made  his  appearance  again.  He  found 
four  or  £ve  men  at  the  house  with  great  baskets,  but  whether  with  any 
thing  in  them  does  not  appear.  Opecliaacanough  himself  came  in 
soon  after,  and  commenced  a  che^/ul  conversatisik,  enlafrging  parti* 
oularly  upon  the  pains  he  had  taken \o  keep  his  promtsOi....  J^ustatthSs 
moment  one  of  Smith's  company  brought  him  word  t^flhife  house 
was  beset.  The  woods  and  fields  all  aroiind  him  were  (&nged.f^ith 
more  than  seven  hundred  savages,  armed  and  painted  forbJattie. 

The  English,  of  whom  there  weore  only  Meen  on  shore,  were  gene- 
rally  much  alarmed  at  this  news,  and  could  easily  perccave  that  Ope* 
chancanough  enjoyed  their  surprise.  But  Smith  was  ixxw  in  his  ele- 
ment. "  My  worthy  countrymen,"  sakl  he  to  his  treniUipg  comrades, 
«« Had  I  no  more  to  fear  frc»n  my  friends,  than  from  th^se  enemies,  I 
should  be  willing  to  meet  twice  as  many— would  you  but  second  me. 
But  what  course  shall  be  taken?  If  we  begin  with  them,  and  seisbe 
the  king,  we  shall  have  more  than  our  hands  full  to  keep  him  and 
defend  ourselves.  If  we  kill  them  ^11,  we  must  starve  for  want  of 
their  provisions.  As  for  their  fury,  that  is  the  least  subject  of  apprc« 
hension.  You  know  I  have  heretofore  managed  two  or  three  hundred 
of  them  alone.  Now  here  are  sixteen  of  us,  to  their  seven  hundred. 
If  you  dare  stand  but  to  fire  your  pieces,  the  very  smoke  will  be 
enough  for  them.  But  at  all  events  let  us  fight  hke  men,  and  not  die 
like  sheep.  •  First,  however,  let  me  propose  some  conditions  to  them, 
and  80  we  shall  have  something  to  fight  lor."  The  occasion  admit- 
ting of  no  argument,  the  company  pledged  themselves  promptl/  to 
second  him  in  whatever  he  attempted,  or  die. 

The  captain  then  advanced  towards  the  sachem,  and  addressed  him : 
"  Opechancanough,"  said  he,  « I  perc^ve  you  are  plotting  to  murder 
me,  but  I  fear  yon  not.  Ad  yet,  neither  your  men  nor  mins  have  done 
much  harm.  Now,  theiefbre^  take  your  arms-*-as  you  see  here  are 
mine — my  body  shall  be  as  naked  as  yours^-the  island  in  the  river  is 
a  fit  place  for  a  combat,  and  the  conqueror  of  us  twio  shall  be  master 
of  alL  If  you  have  not  men  enough  about  you,  take  time  to  muster 
more— ^o  many  as  you  will— only  let  every  one  brii^  his  basket  of 
com,  and  f^inst  that  I  will  stake  the  value  in  copper." 

The  sacliim  replied  very  soothingly  to  his  proposal.  He  was  sorry 
lo  see  any  suspicion  of  unkindness;  and  begged  that  the  captain  would 
do  him  the  honor  to  accept  a  handsome  present,  i^by  way  of  peace- 
ofiering,)  wluch  was  ready  for  him  at  the  door  or  Uie  house^.  The 
object  of  this  suggestion  was  sufficiently  obvious;  for  besides  the  forty 
or  fifly  Indians  constiluluig  the  sachem's  body-guard  within,  <<thc 
bsit,''  as  Smith  calls  it,  at  t&  door,  (meaning  the  present)  was  guarded 
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by  about  two  hondred  men^  and  thiitf  more  were  stati<med  behind  a 
large  tree  wjiich  lay  lengthwine  athwart  the  passage-way^  with  theiir 
arrows  ready  notched.  It  was  now  Smith's  tarn  to  make  a  movement. 
He  seized  the  saohera  in  the  midst' of  his  retinue,  by  his  long  locks, 
presenting  a  pistol  ready-cocked  at  his  bosom;  and  iii  this  position  led 
hkn  oat  trembling  with  terror,  among  the  multitude  who  surrounded 
the  house.  He  immediately  gave  up  his  vambrace,  bow  and  arrows, 
and  his  frightened  subjects  hastened  to  follow  his  example. 

**  I  perceive,  ye  Paraunkies" — shouted  the  captain  at  this  moment, 
still  holding  on  by  the  sachem's  hair — «*  I  perceive  how  eager  ye  ar& 
to  kill  me.  My  own  long-sufiering  is  the  cause  of  your  insolence. 
Now  shoot  but  one  arrow  to  shed  one  drop  of  Mood  for  one  of  these 
men,  or  steal  but  the  least  of  these  beads,  and  ye  shall  not  hear  the 
last  of  me  so  long  as  a  Pamunkey  remains  alive  who  will  not  deny 
the  name*  I  am  not  now  in  the  nnre  of  a  swamp,  ye  perceive.  Shoot 
then,  if  ye  dare.  But  at  all  hazards  ye  shall  load  my  boat  with  your 
com,  or  I  will  load  her  with  your  carcasses.  Still,  unless  you  give 
me  the  first  occasion,  we  may  be  friends;  and  your  kmg  may  go  free. 
I  have  no  wish  to  harm  him  or  you." 

This  speech  had  its  effect.  The  savages  laid  aside  their  arms,  and 
broujQ^ht  in  their  (Commodities  for  trade  in  such  abundance,  that  the 
English  at  length  became  absolutely  weary  of  receiving  Ihem.  Onco 
indeed,  in  the  course  of  the  day,  some  forty  or  fifty  stout  fellows  made 
a  violent  rush  into  the  house  when  Smith  was  asleep,  and  some  tw<> 
hundred  more  followed  close  after  them ;  but  by  Smith's  usual  activity 
they  were  soon  driven  back,  and  then  the  sachem  sent  some  of  his 
ancients,  or  counsellors,  to  excuse  the  intrusion.  The  rest  of  the  day 
])assed  in  harmony,  and  towards  night  the  captain  began  his  return 
voyage  down  the  river,  leaving  the  sachem  at  liberty.  Various  at- 
tempts were  made  to  surprise  him  on  the  route,  and  he  was  at  ono 
time  near  being  poisoned  to  death  in  his  food.  On  the  other  hand, 
Sniijh  was  determined  not  to  go  home  without  his  revenge  upon  Pow- 
hatan. He  returned  by  way  of  Werowocomoco  for  him ;  but  he  found, 
when  he  reached  that  village,  that  the  traitorous  Germans  had  caused 
the  empwor  to  abandon  his  new  house,  and  carry  off  all  his  family 
and  provision.  Those  of  the  Powhatans  who  remained,  treated  the 
English  so  indifferently,  that  the  latter  had  much  ado  to  escape  with 
their  lives.  They  finally  reached  Jamestown  after  an*  absence  of  sue 
weeks,  with  a  cargo  of  four  hundred  and  sev^ity-ninc  bushels  of  com 
and  two  hundred  pounds  of  deer-sUet,  that  entity  amount  having  been 
purchased  for  twenty-fhre  pounds  of  copper  and  fifty  pounds  rf  iron 
and  beads. 
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CHAPTER  VI.  . 

CONDUCT  OP  POWHATAN  AFTER  SMITH'S  DEPARTURE  FOR  ENGLAND.  AND 
CAUSES  OF  IT-MARRIAGE  OP  POCAHONTAS  WITH  JOHN  ROLFE-OEATH 
AND  CHARACTER  OF  POWHATAN. 

From  thq  d»te  of  the  expedition  of  which  the  particulars  have  justt 
been  given,  to  the  tijne  of  Smithes  departure  for  England,  a  few  months 
subsequent,  the  English  and  the  Powhatans  treated  and  traded  with 
effcoh  other  upon  tolerably  amicable  terms.  A  principal  cause  ^  this 
jiannony  is  to  be  looked  for  in  several  fortunate  incidents  which  wciU 
to  impress  the  savage  simplicity  of  one  party  with  an  inordinate  con- 
ception  of  the  superiority  of  the  other. 

Soon  after  the  return  of  the  expedition,  several  articles  were  stolen 
at  Jamestown  by  one  of  the  Chickahominy  Indians  who  traded  there^ 
and  a  pistol  among  the  rest.  The  thief  fled,  but  two  of  his  brothers, 
suspected  of  being  accessaries  in  the  case,  were  apprehended.  One 
of  them  was  discharged,  to  go  in  search  of  the  ofiender;  and  the  other 
was  iraprisoned,-with  the  understanding  that  unless  the  former  should 
be  successful  iA  his  search  within  twelve  hours,  he  was  to  be  hanged. 
But  for  his  comfort  durins  that  interval,  Smith  furnished  him  with 
victuals,  and  charcoal  £br  a  nre.  In  the  evening,  the  man  who  had  been 
discharged  returned  with  the  pistol^- but  the  poor  fellow  in  the  dun- 
geon was  meanwhile  very  nearly  smp^iered  with  tho  smoke  of  his 
coal.  Those  who  came  to  release  him  took  him  up  for  dead.  "  The 
other  most  lamentably  bewayled  his  death,  and  bmke  forth  into  such 
bitter  agonies  that  the  President  (Smith))  to  quiet  him,  told  liim  that  if 
he  would  steale  no  more,  he  would  make  him  (his  brother)  alive  again; 
but  he  little  thought  he  could  be  recovered.  Yet  we  doing  our  best 
with  aqua  vita  and  vinegar,  it  [leased  God  to  restore  him  againe  to 
life,  but  so  driuike  and  s^righteid  that  he  seined  lunaticke,  the  which 
as  much  tormented  and  gricued  the  other,  ai$  before  U>  see  him  dead. 
Of  this  maladie,  vpon  promise  of  their  good  behaviour,  the  President 
promised  to  recover  him;  and  so  caused  him  to  be  layed  by  a  fire  to 
sleepe,  who  in  the  morning  having  well  slept  had  reqi^verod  his  per- 
fect senses,  and  then  being  dressed  of  his  burning,  and  each  a  piece 
of  cof^r  given  them,  th^  went  away  so  well  contented  that  this  was 
spread  among  all  the  savages  for  a  miracle,  that  Captain  Smith  could 
make  a  man  alive  that  waa  dead." 

Another  of  the  incidents  just  alluded  to  is  as  follows.  One  of  Pow- 
holan's  subjeets,  in  his  zeal  to  acquire  knowledge  and  some  other 
things,  obtained  possession  of  a  Ift^ge  ba^  of  gun-powder  and  the  backe, 
as  Smith  calls  it»  of  an  armour..  The  ingenious  artisan,  on  his  return 
to  Wezowocpmooo,  determined  to  display  these  inrecious  prizes  to  his 
wondering  countrymen,  and  at  the  same  time  to  exhibit  his  own  ex- 
traordinary skill  in  the  management  of  them.  He  therefore  began 
drjring  the  p9wder  upon  the  armour,  as  he  had  seen  the  soldiers  do 
at  Jamestown.    Unluckily  he  dried  it  too  much.    An  expkwion  took 
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place,  which  blew  up  the  proprietor,  together  with  one  or  two  of  the 
spectators  who  were  peeping  over  his  shoulders.  Several  others  were 
badly  sc^^hed,  and  aU  horribly  frightened;  and  for  some  time  after 
powder  fell  into  a  general  disuse  with  the  savages,  much  to  the  benefit 
of  the  English. 

These  an(  other  similar  accidents,  we  are  told,  so  affrighted  Pow- 
hatan and  his  people,  that  they  came  in  from  every  quarter  with  prof- 
fers of  peace.  Several  stolen  articles  were  returned,  the  loss  of  which 
had  never  before  been  discovered;  and  whenever  an  Indian  is^as  con- 
victed of  theft,  wherever  he  might  be  found,  he  was  promptly  sent  in 
to  Jaqgiestown  for  his  punishment.  Not  long  afterwards  we  find  that 
**  so  c^raide  was  al  those'  kings  and  the  better  sort  of  the  people  to 
displease  vs  (the  colonists),  that  some  of  the  baser  sort  that  we  haue 
extreamely  hurt  and  punished  for  their  vUlanies,  would  hire  vs  we 
should  not  tell  it  to  l^eir  kings  or  countrymen,  who  would  also  puAish 
them,  and  yet  retume  them  to  iames-Toune  to  content  the  President, 
for  a  testimony  of  their  loues." 

Still,  the  prdwess  and  the  name  of  Stnith  himself  were  the  best 
preservatives  of  peace;  and  he  had  scarcely  left  the  country  for  Eng- 
land when  matters  relapsed  into  their  worst  state.  *  About  thirty  of 
the  English  were  cut  off  by  Powhatqw's  men  at  one  time;  and  of  a 
population  of  six  hundred  left  in  the  colony  at  Smithes  departure,  there 
remained  at  the  end  of  six  months  only  sixty  men,  women  and  chil- 
dren. These  were  subsisted  chiefly  upon  roots,  herbs,  acorns,  wal- 
nuts, berries,  and  now  and  then  a  little  fish.  The  skins  of  horses, 
and  even  considerable  quantities  of  starch,  were  used  for  food.  Others 
went  so  far  as  to  disinter  and  devour  the  body  of  an  Indian  who  had 
been  slain  and  buried.  One  man  killed  his  wife,  «<  powdered  her," 
and  had  eaten  a  part  of  her  before  it  was  known*  The  poor  wretch 
was  hanged  for  his  horrible  deed  of  despair. 

Peace  was  finally  efl^ted  with  Powhatan  through  the  intervention, 
or  rather  by  the  mere  medium  of  Pocahontas,  in  the  fbliowing  man- 
ner. Early  in^l(518,*  two  ships  arrived  at  Jamestown  with  supplies 
for  the  colony.  These  being  insufiknent,  Captain  Argall,  who  com- 
manded one  of  them,  was  sent  up  the  Potom&c  river  to  trade  with  the 
natives  for  com.  Here  Argall  formed  a  particular  acquaintance  with 
Japazaws,  the  chief  sachem  of  the  Potomacs  or  Patawomekes,  and 
always  a  staunch  friend  of  the  English.  He  informed  the  captain, 
among  other  things,  that  Pocahontas  was  al  this  time  in  his  territories, 
and  not  far  distant,  keeping  herself  in  seclusion,  and  known  only  to  a 
few  trusty  friends.  What  were  the  reasons  which  induced  her  thus 
to  forsake  her  ftither's  dominions  for  a  foreigner's,  does  not  appear* 
Stith  supposes  it  was  to  withdraw  herself  from  being  a  witness  of  the 
frequent  bttfoheries  of  the  Epglish,  whose  folly  and  rashness,  after 
Smith's  departure,  put  it  out  of  her  power  to  save  them.    And  very 

*  This  date  is  mentioned  by  all  the  Virginian  historians;  but  Prince,  in 
his  Annals,  says  that  the  voya^  took  place  a  year  afterwards.  Belknap 
(Am.  Biog.)  is  of  the  same  opknonik 
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px^bably,  as  a  later  hiBtorian  suggests,  she  had  already  incurred  the 
displeasure  of  the  emperor  by  these  repeated  aod  fiitile,  though  highly 
honorable  attempts. 

But  whatever  her  motives  might  be,  Argall  had  no  sooner  received 
intelligence  of  her  situation,  than  he  resolved  on  obtaining  possession 
of  her  person,  as  a  means — ^which  he  had  no  doubt  the  colony  would 
thank  him  foi^-K>f  ejecting  a  peace  with  Powhatan.  Japazaws  seems 
to  have  been  a  well-meaning  and  honest  fellow  in  general,  but  the 
temptation  of  a  large  new  copper  kettle,  which  Argall  held  out  before 
him  as  the  promised  recompense  for  his  aid  and  abettanoe  in  the  case, 
the  consideration  of  the  praiseworthy  object  proposed  to  be  accom- 
plished by  the  measure,  fmd  last  though  not  least  of  ail,  the  captain's 
pledge  that  Pocahontas  should  not  be  harmed  while  in  his  custody, 
were  sufficient  to  overcome  his  scruples.  The  next  thing  in  order 
was  to  induce  the  princess,  as  this  amiable  and  talented  Indian  female 
has  generally  been  styled,  to  go  on  board  Argall's  boat.  To  that 
end  Japassaws,  who  had  himself  seen  many  of  the  English  vessels 
before  this,  induced  his  wife  to  a&ct  sq  extreme  curiosity  upon  the 
subject,  so  intolerably  importunate  that  he  finally  threatened  to  beat 
her.  The  good  woman,  on  the  other  hand,  actually  accomplished  a 
'iew  tears.  This  happened  in  the  presence  of  Pocahontas,  and  the  scene 
was  frequently  repeated,  until  at  last  Japazaws,  affecting  to  be  subdued 
by  the  manifest  affliction  of  his  wife,  reluctantly  gave  her  permission 
to  visit  the  vessel,  provided  that  Pocahontas  would  have  the  politeness 
to  go  with  her. 

The  princess,  always  complaisant,  and  unable  to  witness  any  longer 
the  apparent  distress  of  her  kind  friend  and  hostess,  consented  to  go 
on  board  the  ship-  There  they  were  civilly  welcomed,  and  first  en- 
tertained in  the  cabin.  The  captain  then  found  an  opportunity  to 
decoy  Pocahontas  into  the  gun-room  on  pretence  of  conferring  there 
with  Japazaws,  but  really  because  the  kind-hearted  sachem,  who  had 
received  ere  this  the  brilliant  wages  of  his  sin,  and  began  perhaps  to 
relent,  was  unwilling  to  be  known  by  the  princess  to  have  been  con- 
cerned in  the  plot  against  her  liberty.  When  Argall  told  her,  in  his 
presence,  tjiat  she  must  go  with  him  to  the  colony,  and  compound  a 
peace  between  her  father  and  the  English,  she  wept  indeed  in  the 
bitterness  of  her  soul ;  as  for  Japazaws  and  his  wife,  they  absolutely 
howled  with  inconsolable  and  inconceivable  affliction.  But  the  prin- 
cess recovered  her  composure  on  finding  herself  treated  with  kindness ; 
and  while  she  turned  her  face  towards  the  English  colony,  ^which  she 
had  not  seen  since  Smith's  departure,)  with  something  even  like  cheer- 
iulness  at  the  prospect  of  doing  good,  her  distressed  guardian  and  his 
pliant  spouse,  with  their  copper  kettle  filled  with  toys,  trudged  merrily 
back  to  their  own  wigwam. 

On  Argall's  arrival  pi  Jamestown,  a  message  was  immediately 
de^Kitched  to  Powhatan,  <<that  his  daughter  Pocahontas  he  loued  so 
dearly  he  must  ransom  with  our  men,  swords,  pieces,  tooles,  &;c.  bee 
trecherously  had  stolen."  This  was  not  so  complimentary  or  sooth- 
ing as  might  have  been  imagined,  it  must  be  allowed  (the  courtesy  of 
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Smith  was  no  longer  in  the  colony,)  and  this  perhaps- was  the  reasoii 
why,  much  as  the  unwelcome  news  of  his  daughter's  captivity  is  said 
to  have  troubled  him,  he  sent  no  answer  to  the  message  for  the  space 
of  three  months.  Then,  at  the  further  persuasion  of  the  council  of 
Jamestown,  he  liberated  and  sent  in  seven  of  his  English  prisoners, 
with  three  rusty  unserviceable  muskets,  an  axe,  a  saw,  and  one  canoe 
laden  with  com.  They  were  instructed  to  say,  that  if  Pocahontas 
should  be  given  up,  he  tvould  make  satisfaction  for  all  the  injuries  he 
had  done,  conclude  a*perpetual  peace,  and  send  in  a  bonus  6£  five 
hundred  bushels  of  corn.  To  this  the  council  replied  that  his  daugh- 
ter, though  they  would  use  her  well,  could  not  be  restored  to  him 
until  all  the  English  arms  and  captives  in  his  possession  should  be 
delivered  back  to  the  owners.  They  did  not  believe,  what  he  or  some 
of  his  men  had  asserted,  that  these  arms  had  been  lost,  or  that  the 
whites  who  remained  with  him  were  free  volunteers  in  his  service. 

This  ungracious  message  was  no  more  conciliating  than  the  former; 
nor  was  any  thing  more  seen  or  heard  of  the  emperor  until  the  spring 
of  1614,  when  a  party  of  one  hundred  and  fifly  colonists,  well  armed, 
went  up  his  own  river  VVerowocomoco,  taking  Pocahontas  with  them. 
The  Powhatans  received  them  with  scornful  bravadoes,  pfoudly  de- 
manding the  purpose  of  this  new  invasion.  The  English  answered* 
that  they  had  brought  the  emperor's  daughter,  and  that  they  expected 
the  proper  ransom  for  her,  either  peaceably  or  by  force.  The  Pow- 
hatans rejoined,  that  if  they  came  to  fight  they  were  welcome,  and 
should  be  treated  as  Captain  Ratcliffe*  had  been.  Upon  this  the 
English  said  they  would  have  a  more  civil  answer  at  least,  and  forth- 
with commenced  making  rapidly  for  the  shore  in  their  small  boats, 
the  Indians  having  about  the  same  time  begun  to  let  fly  their  arrows 
among  them.  They  effected  a  Icmding,  and  burned  and  destroyed 
every  thing  they  could  find.  The  next  day  they  sailed  farther  up  the 
river,  and  meeting  with  a  fresh  party  of  Powhatans,  after  some  alter- 
cation and  explanation,  a  truce  was  concluded,  and  messengers  were 
promised  to  he  sent  off  for  the  emperor.  This  was  probably  a  mere 
feint.  It  was  also  stated,  that  the  English  captives  or  deserters  had 
run  off",  for  fear  of  being  hanged  by  their  countrymen.  As  for  the 
swords  and  pieces,  they  were  to  be  brought  in  the  next  day ;  but 
nothing  was  seen  of  them,  and  the  English  proceeded  till  they  came 
to  a  residence  of  Powhatan  (called  Matchot),  where  were  collected 
about  four  hundred  of  his  warriors,  well  armed.  These  men  chal- 
lenged the  English  to  land,  and  when  they  did  so,  walked  boldly  up 
and  down  among  them,  demanded  a  conference  with  ^heir  captain, 
and  said  that  unless  time  should  be  allowed  them  to  send  and  receive 
directions  from  Powhatan,  they  would  fight  for  their  own  as  well  as 
they  were  able.  Other  bravadoes  passed  between  the  parties,  but  a 
truce  was  finally  agreed  upon  until  noon  of  the  next  day.  Mean- 
while, two  of  the  brothers  of  Pocahontas,  of  whom  this  is  the  first 

*  Massacred  with  the  tbirtv  colonists  mentioned  preyiously  in  this 
chapter.    He  was  otherwise  called  Sicklemore. 
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imndoii,  came  to  see  her.  They  were  delighted  to  find  her  in  good 
health,  and  promised  to  do  every  thing  they  could  to  effect  her  redemp- 
tion. Two  of  the  English  also  set  off  to  visit  Powhatjem.  They  weve 
not  admitted  to  the  emperor's  presence,  for  what  reason  is  not  stated, 
but  Opechancanough  treated  them  in  the  most  hospitable  manner.  On 
their  return,  the  whole  party  descended  the  river  to  Jamestown. 

One  of  the  two  messengers  last  named  was  John  Rolfe,  styled  by 
an  old  historian*  *«  an  honest  gentleman  and  of  good  behaviour,''  but 
more  especially  known  by  the  event  which  we  have  now  to  notice-— 
his  marriage  with  Pocahontas — between  whom  and  himself  there  had 
been  an  ardent  attachment  for  some  time.  The  idea  of  this  eonnec- 
tioQ  pleased  Powhatan  so  much,  that  within  ten  days  after  Rolfe's 
wiait  he  sent  in  one  of  his  near  relatives  named  Opachiko,  together 
with  two  of  his  sons,  to  see  (as  says  the  authority  just  cited)  the 
manner  of  the  marriage,  and  to  do  "in  that  behalf  what  they  were 
requested  for  the  confirmation  thereof  as  his  deputies.  The  ceremony 
took  place  about  the  first  of  April,  and  from  that  time  until  the  death 
of  the  emperor,  which  happened  in  1618,  the  most  friendly  relations 
were  uniformly  preserved  with  himself  and  with  his  subjects. 

There  are  too  many  memorable  passages  in  the  history  of  this 
celebrated  chieftain,  and  too  many  remarkable  traits  in  his  character, 
to  be  passed  over  with  a  mere  general  notice.  But,  previous  to  any 
other  comment,  it  may  be  proper  to  mention  certain  facts  respecting 
him,  which  belong  rather  to  the  -curious  than  to  the  characteristic 
class.  In  the  case  of  all  great  men,  as  well  as  of  many  noted  men 
who  are  not  great,  these  is  a  good  deal  of  information  generally  to  be 
gathered,  which  may  be  interesting  without  being  strictly  important. 
Powhatan  was  both  a  great  and  a  noted  man,  though  a  savage,  and 
the  rude  circumstances  under  which  he  proved  himself  the  one,  and 
made  himself  the  other,  should  only  render  him  the  more  signally  an 
object  of  popular  admiration  and  of  philosophical  regard. 

In  person  he  is  described,  by  one  who  saw  hinl  frequently,  as  a 
tall,  well-proportioned  man,  with  a  severe  aspect,  his  head  slightly 
gray,  his  beard  thin  (as  thai  of  the  Indians  always  is),  and  "of  a 
very  able  and  hardy  body  to  endure  any  labor."  As  he  appeared  to 
be  about  sixty  years  of  age  when  the  English  first  saw  him,  in  1607, 
he  was  probably  about  seventy  at  his  death.  He  troubled  himself  but 
little  with  public  aflairs  during  his  last  years,  leaving  the  charge  of 
them  chiefly  to  Opechancanough  as  his  viceroy,  and  taking  his  own 
pleasure  in  visiting  the  various  parts  of  his  dominions* 

We  have  already  had  occasion  to  observe  that  he  had  as  many  as 
three  or  four  places  of  residence.  Werowocomoco  was  abandoned 
for  Oropakes,  with  the  view  of  keeping  at  an  agreeable  distance  from 
the  colonists.  The  latter  became  a  favorite  resort.  There,  at  the 
distance  of  a  mile  from  the  village,  he  had  a  house  in  which  were 
deposited  his  mvalties  and  his  revenue— skins,  copper,  beads,  red 

*  Ralph  Hamer,  whose  relation  18  incorporated  with  ftome  of  the  oldest 
iHitories  oi  other  writers.   He  was  subsequently,  ooe  of  the  counciL 
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paint,  bowi  and  arrows,  targets  and  clubs.  Some  of  these  thin|yi 
were  reserved  for  the  time  of  his  buria!,  others  were  the  resouioes  of 
war*  The  house  itself  was  more  than  one  hundred  &et  in  lengths- 
one  historian  says  filly  or  sixty  yards — and  as  it  seems  to  have  been 
frequented  only  by  the  Indian  priests,  probably  a  sacred  chaiadar 
attached  to  it  in  the  minds  of  the  multttude,  which  was  one  of  tbe 
means  of  its  security.  Four  rudely*graven  images  of  wood  were 
stationed  at  the  four  comers,  one  representing  a  dragon,  the  second  a 
bear,  the  third  a  panther,  and  the  fourth  a  gigai^c  man^ — ail  made 
evil-favoredly,  as  we  are  tdd,  but  according  to  the  best  workmansUp 
of  the  natives. 

The  state  which  Powhatan  adopted  as  emperor  appears  in  some 
degree  from  the  preceding  details  of  his  history.  He  is  said  to  have 
kept  about  his  person  from  forty  to  fifty  of  die  tallest  men  in  his  do- 
minions; which  mi^t  be  the  c^se  in  war,  and.  upon  occasions  of  pa« 
rade  and  ceremony,  more  regularly  than  in  peaceable  and  ordinary 
times.  Every  night,  four  sentinels  were  stationed  at  the  four  comers 
of  his  dwelling;  and  at  each  half  hour  ooe  of  the  body-guard  made 
a  signal  to  the  four  sentinels.  Want  of  vigilance  on  their  part  was 
punished  with  the  most  exemplary  strictness. 

According  to  the  universal  custom  of  the  North  American  natives, 
he  kept  as  many  wives  as  he  thought  proper;  and  is  represented  to 
have  taken  no  little  pleasure  in  their  society.  When  the  English  saw 
him  at  home,  reclining  on  his  couch  or  platform,  there  was  always 
one  sitting  at  his  head,  and  another  at  his  feet;  and  when  he  sat,  two 
of  them  seated  themselves  on  either  side  of  him.  At  his  meals,  one 
of  them  brought  him  water  in  a  wooden  platter  to  wash  his  hands, 
before  and  after  eating;  and  another  attended  with  a  bunch  of  feathers 
for  a  towel.  Some  *were  the  daughters,  and  had  been  the  wives  of 
distinguished  rivals  and  enemies,  conquered  in  battle.  When  he  be- 
came weary  of  them,  he  transferred  them  as  presents  to  his  favorite 
warriors. 

A  general  proof  of  the  talents  of  Powhatan  may  be  found  in  the 
station  which  he  held,  as  well  as  the  reputation  he  enjoyed  fiir  and 
wide  among  his  countrymen.  The  Indian  tribes  are  democracies. 
He  who  rales  over  them  must  acquire  and  sustain  his  influence  by  his 
absolute  intellect  and  energy.  Friends  and  family  may  assist,  occa- 
sionally, in  procuring  rank;  but  they  will  not  secure  the  permanent 
possession  of  it.  Generally ,  therefore,  the  head  sachem  may  be  looked 
upon  as  comparatively  a  model  of  those  qualities  which  his  country* 
men  esteem  suitable  to  that  dignity.  He  must  not  only  be  a  warrior, 
brave,  hardy,  patient,  and  indefatigable;  but  he  must  show  talents  for 
controlling  the  fortunes  and  commanding  the  respect  of  the  commu- 
nity which  he  governs. 

But  in  this  case  there  is  better  evidence;  and  especially  in  the  ulti- 
mate extent  of  Powhatan's  government  as  comparedjgith  his  heredi- 
tary dominions.  These  included  but  six  tribes  ofBb  thirty  which 
were  finally  subject  to  him,  and  all  which  must  hav^Secome  attached 
to  his  rule,  in  consequence  of  the  character  maintained  and  the 
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ittdopftedbyfaitiMelf.  AnKmgotiiersWoiistheChidEBhQiiiinie^ 
a  ¥ery  wailike  and  p^ttd  people,  Bumbering  fvom  two  hundred  to  five 
hundred  warriora,  while  the  FoWhatans  proper^  (the  odginal  nuckus, 
«o  to  speak,  of  the  emptor's  dominion,)  numbered  leas  tbui  a  hundreds 
The  fear  which  these  savages  entertained  of  him  appean  on  many 
occasions,  and  particularly  when  they^  embraced  an  opportunity,  in 
1611,  of  exchanging  his  yoke  for  that  of  the  English.  They  were 
«o  desiioos  <^this  change-^r  in  other  words,  of  procuring  what  they 
conskiered  the  protection  of  ^the  new  master  against  the  poww  of  the 
oid-^hat  they  oiiered  to  adopt  a  nati(mal  name  indicating  their  sub- 
jection.   A  peape  was  accordingly  concluded  oh  oonditionr— 

L  That  they  should.be  forever  called  Tassautessus  (Englishmen,) 
and  be  true  subjects  to  King  James  and  his  deputies* 

IL  They  were  neither  to  kill  nor  detain  any  of  the  colonists,  or 
their  cattle,  but  to  return  them  on  all  occasions* 

ni.  Tbey  sheuld  stand  ready  to  furnish  three  hundred  warriors  for 
the  colony's  service,  against  the  Spaniards  or  any  other  enemy* 

IV.  They  were  not  to  enter  the  English  settlements,  but  send  word 
they  were  new  Englishmen,  (an  obscure  provision,  meant  to  prevent 
c(»dbunding  them  with  hostile  tribes*) 

v.  Every  fighting  man,  at  the  beginning  of  harvest,  was  to  pay 
two  bushels  of  com  as  a  tribute,  receiving  in  return  the  same  number 
of  hatchets. 

VI.  The  eight  chief  men  were  to  see  all  this  performed,  on  forfeit 
of  bdng  punished  themselves.  Their  salary  was  to  be  a  red  coat,  a 
copper  chain,  the  picture  of  King  James,  and  the  honor  of  being  ac* 
eouiited  his  noblemen. 

This  treaty  was  concluded  with  a  general  assent,  manifested  by 
acclamation;  and  then  one  of  the  old  men  began  a  speech,  addressing 
himself  first  to  those  of  his  own  age,  then  to  the  young,  and  lastly  to 
the  women  and  children,  a  multitude  of  whom  were  present.  He  gave 
tli^m  to  understand  how  strictly  these  conditions  must  be  observed,  and 
how  safe  they  should  then  be,  on  the  other  hand, «'  from  the  furie  of 
Powhatan  or  any  enemie  whatsoeuer,"*  besides  being  furnished  with 
arms  to  resist  them.  The  name  of  the  emperor,  it  will  be  observed, 
is  not  inserted  in  the  articles  of  peace;  there  was  supposed  to  be  a 
hazard,  probably,  of  its  coming  to  his  ears;  and  he  had  then  himself 
just  concluded  an  amicable  treaty.  «« But  all  this,"  adds  our  historian, 
^  was  rather  fer  feare  Powhatan  and  we  being  so  linked  together, 
would  bring  them  again  to  his  subjection:  the  which  to  preuent,  they 
did  rather  ehuae  to  be  protected  by  vs,  than  tormented  hy  him,  whom 
they  held  a  tyrant." 

We  have  seen  that  of  the  whole  Indian  population  between  the  sea- 
coast  and  the  Alleghany,  from  east  to  west,  and  between  the  borders 
<^  Carolina  and  the  river  Patuxent  in  Maryland,  from  south  to  north 
all  who  were  not  sat^ect  to  Powhatan's  dominioas  wore  leagued  agains 
bun.    The  former  class  comprised  the  lowkmd  tribes,  and  the  latter 

*  Authorities  referred  to  ia  Smitb's  Historjr,  YoL  U. 
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the  mountaiseers.  fat  Hie  langiiage  of  Stilly  the  Monacans  and  Ihe 
Mannahoocka  fomed  a  oonfed^racy  againat  tiie  power  ajaityranay  oT 
Powhatan.  Another  writer  aaya,  that  he  also  fought  againat  tba  &^ 
moua  Massawomekea;  a  powerfiil  and  po|mlooa  nation,  tbou^  to  be 
situated  upon  a  great  salt-water,  «« whK^  by  ail  probability  is  either 
some  part  of  Canada,  some  great  lake»  or  some  inlet  of  some  aea  that 
fidleth  into  the  South  Sea."  This  is  not  a  very  d^nile  descriptirat^ 
even  for  Smith  to  give;  but  the  Masaawomdces  are  generally  under* 
stood  to  have  been  no  other,  we  believe,  than  the  odtebrated  Five  Na^^ 
lions  of  New  York.  At  all  eventa,  they  were  exceedingly  troubleeorae 
to  the  northeniniost  tribes  of  Powhatan-— which  jniglit  be  a  princqMtl 
reason  why  they  submitted  the  more  willingly  to  him.  And  thus. 
While  the  greater  part  of  his  own  empire  was  a  conquexed  one,  he  was 
environed  by  foreign  enemies  in  every  direction,  including  tl;^  civilised 
colony  on  the  sea  coast. 

As  to  his  partieulaf  system  of  war  and  conqueet,.we  are  not  mi* 
iinftely  informed.  Like  Indian  warfare  in  other  sections  and  times,  it 
is  said  to  have  consisted^  in  a  great  degree,  of  stratagem  and  surprisai 
rather  than  ferce.^  In  1608,  a  rebellion,  which  arose  among  the  Pay* 
untatanks,  was  suppressed  in  the  following  manner.  They  being 
near  ne^hbors,  a  number  of  his  own  tribe  was  sent  into  their  villages, 
who  under  some  di^uise  or  false  pvetenoe  obtained  lodgings  over  night« 
The  severtKl  houses  weie  meanwhile  beset  with  ambuscades ;  and  at 
an  app(Mnted  signal,  the  two  parties,  within  and  without,  commenced 
an  attack  at  the  same  moment.  Twenty*four  Payuntatanks  were 
slain,  and  their  scalps  carried  to  Powhatan,  who  kept  them  some  time 
suspended  on  a  line  between  two  trees,  as  a  trophy.  The  women  and 
children,  as  also  the  werowance  or  isachem,  were  made  priaoners,  and 
afterwards  slaves  or  servants. 

Powhatan's  warriors  were  regularly  and  thoroughly  disciplined. - 
At  one  of  his  first  interviews  with  the  English,  a  martial  parade 
formed  part  of  the  entertainment.  Two  or  three  hundred  Indians 
having  painted  and  disguised  themselves  in  the  fiercest  manner  possi* 
ble,  were  divided  into  two  companies,  one  of  which  was  temporally 
styled  Powhatans,  and  the  other  Monacans.  E^h  company  had  its 
captain.  They  stationed  themselves  at  about  musket-shot  froro^eaeh 
other.  Fifteen  men  abreast  fonned  the  front  line  of  both,  and  the 
remainder  ranked  themselves  in  the  rear,  with  a  distance  of  four  or 
five  yards  from. rank  to  rank;  and  not  in  file,  but  in  the  opening  be* 
tween  the  files,  so  that  the  rear  could  shoot  as  conveniently  as  the 
front.  A  parley  now  took  place,  and  a  formal  agreement  was  made 
that,  whoever  should  conquer,  such  warriors  as  survived  their  defeat 
should  have  two  days  allowed  them  for  their  own  submission,  while 
their  wives  and  children  should  at  once  become  prize  to  the  victor. 

The  parties  advanced  against  each  other,  a  sort  of  sergeant  con^ 
manding  each  flank,  and  a  lieutenant  the  rear;  and  the  entire  com- 
pany came  on  leaping  and  singing  to  warlike  music,  but  every  DMin 
in  his  place.  On  the  first  flight  of  arrows,  they  raised  upon  both  sides 
a  terrific  clamor  of  shouts  and  sereechea.    *«  When  they  had  spent 
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llwir  anowB,^(wr^  the  desciiber  of  tint  aoene,)  Uiey  jsitted  together 
piettily,  ohargiiig  and  retiring,  every  rank  aeconding  the  other.  M 
^ney  got  adyantage,  they  caught  their  enemies  by  the  hair  of  the  hea4» 
and  down  he  came  that  was  taken.  His  enemy  with  his  wooden 
aword  seemed  to  beat  out  his  brains,  and  jBtill  they  crept  to  the  rear 
to  maintain  the  skirmish."  The  Monacan  party  at  length  decreasing, 
the  Powhatans  charged  them  in  the  form  of  a  half  moon.  The  former 
retreat,  to  avokl  be^  enclosed,  and  draw  their  pursuers  upon  an 
Ambuscade  of  fresh  men.  The  Powhatans  retire  in  their  turn,  and 
tbe  Monacans  take  this  opportanity  of  resuming  their  first  ground* 
''^  All  their  actions,  voices  and  gestures,  both  in  dbarging  and  retiring, 
were  so  strained  to  the  hei^t  of  their  qualitie  and  nature,  that  the 
strangeness  thereof  made  it  seem  very  delightful/'  The  warlike 
amusic  spokea  of  above  was  a  large  deep  platter  of  wood,  covered  wi^ 
akin  drawn  so  tight  as  to  answer  the  purpose  of  a  drum.  They  also 
Aued  rattfes  made  of  small  gourds  or  poropion-ahells;  and  all  these-^ 
itimay  well  be  supposed — mingled  with  their  voices,  sometimes  twenty 
or  thirty  together,  ^  made  such  a  terrible  noise,  as  would  rather  at^ 
fright  than  delight  any  man." 

It  was  probably  by  no  Iktle  drilling  of  this  description  that  Powha- 
tan made  soldiers  of  his  subjects;  and  it  imturally  enough  mortified 
him,  after  taking  so  much  trouble  with  so  much  success,  to  see  them 
defeated  so  readily  as  they  were  by  the  English.  The  chief  cuise,  too, 
of  this  superiority,  was  a  matter  oP  wonder.  No.  Indian  had  ever 
before  seen  any  thing  which  resembled,  in  ibrm  or  effect,  the  fire-arms 
of  their  strange  enemy.  For  some  time,  therefore,  their  fear  wa^ 
attended  with  a  superstition,  against  which  no  courage.  ooul|jl^I)if^ai|. 
Bat  Powhatan  was  not  long  in  determinijig  at  all  ev^pjt^  to  put  him* 
aelf  on  equal  terms  with  the  colonists,  wtutt^verimight  be  the  hazard; 
«id  from  that  moment  he  sparefi  no  efforts  to  e^t  his  purpose.  On 
Newport's  departure  for  £nglan4»  he  bargained  away  from  him  twenty 
•words  for  twenty  turkeys.  He  atl^mpted  the  same  trade  with  Smith ; 
and  when  the  latter  shrewdly  decti|ied  it,  his  eagerness  jbecame  such, 
we  are  told,  ^  that  at  last  by  ambuscadoes  at  our  very  gates  they  (the 
Powhatans)  would  take  th^  per  force,  sui'prise  vs  at  ^orke,  or  any 
way."  Some  of  these  troyUesome  fellows  bejng  seized  and  threatened, 
they  confessed  that  the  emperor  had4»niered  them  to  get  possession  of 
the  English  arms,  or  at  least  some  of  them,  cost  what  it  might. 

He  availed  himself,  withtpo  great  ingenuity,  of  a  disposition  aihong 
some  of  the  colonists  to  trade  privately  in  these  contraband  articles; 
and  in  that  way  obtained  large  qu^tities  of  shot,  powder  and  pike* 
heads.  So,  upon  Smith's  departure  for  the  settlement,  after  his  fa- 
mous visit,  m  Deoember,  1608^  he  «rtfully  requested  the  captain  '« to 
leaue  him  Edward  Brynton  to  kills  'him  foule,  and  the  Dutchmen  to 
finish  his  house***  This  house,  weiiave  seen,  was  abandoned;  and 
as  lor  fowl,  the  iriea  of  emplo3ring  wi  Enghshman  to  hunt  for  his 
Powhatans  was  aiMurd.  lie  had  no  olijeetionf  however,  to  Brynton's 
gun  or  his  martial  services.^  The  Gfernmis  he  was  probably  sure  of 
already.    They  piroyed  traitqci  to  the  eokny,  and  sooa  after  we  iia4 
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them  diligently  engaged  in  aitning  and  inetnicting  the  savages.  One 
of  them  subsaiiuently  stated,  that  the  emperor  kept  th^kn  at  work  for 
him  in  duresse.  H^  himsdf  sent  answer  to  Smith's  demand  for  them, 
that  they  were  at  liberty  to  go  if  they  chose — but  as  for  carrying  them 
fifty  miles  on  his  beck,  he  was  not  able.  The  adroitness  with  which 
he  obtained  arms  at  Jamestown,  during  Smith's  absence,  has  already 
been  the  subject  of  comment. 

The  implicit  obedience  which  he  exacted  of  his  own  subjects,  not- 
withstanding the  apparently  precarious  tenure  by  which  he  held  his 
command,  is  a  striking  indicaticm  of  the  extent  of  his  mere  personal 
influence.  ^  When  he  listeth,''  says  an  old  writer,  ^  his  will  is  a  law, 
and  must  be  obeyed:  not  onely  as  a  King,  but  as  halfe  a  Grod,  they 
osteeme  him.  What  he  commondeth  they  dare  not  disobey  in  the 
least  thing.  At  his  feete  they  present  whatsoever  he  commandeth, 
and  at  the  least  froune  of  his  browe,  their  greatest  spirits  will  tren»ble 
with  feare/'  'Hiis  subordination  was  sustained  by  measures  which, 
for  severity  and  courage,  would  do  no  discredit  to  the  most  absolute 
despot  of  the  Eastern  worid.  On  one  occasion,  certain  offenders  were 
burned  to  death  in  the  midst  of  an  immense  heap  of  glowing  ooals, 
collected  from  many  fires  made  for  the  purpose.  A  more  merciful 
punishment  was  by  braining  the  criminal  with  a  club,  as  Smith  was 
to  have  been  sacrificed.  The  most  horrible  was  fastening  the  poor 
wretch  to  a  tree,  breaking  bis  joints  one  by  one,  and  then  whittling 
down  his  body  with  reeds  and  shells.  Thrashing  with  cudgels  was 
no  trifle.  Smith  says  be  saw  a  man  subjected  to  this  discipline  under 
the  hands  of  two  of  his  practised  countrymen,  till  he  fell  prostrate  and 
senseless;  but  be  uttered  no  cry  or  complaint. 

The  extraordinary  native  shrewdness  of  Powhatan  was  abundantly 
manifested  in  the  amusing  advantages  he  obtained  over  Newport;  his 
long  and  artful  conversati(His  with  Smith,  some  of  them  sustained 
under  the  most  embarrassing  circumstances,  merely  to  procure  time; 
the  promptness  with  which  he  rejected  and  defeated  the  proposal  to 
make  common  cause  against  the  Monacans— a  bait,  as  he  expressed 
it,  too  foolish  to  be  taken ;  and,  in  fine,  upon  every  occasion  when  the 
English  undertook  to  negotiate  or  to  argue  with  him.  He  availed 
himself  most  essentially  of  the  aid  of  the  German  deserters  heretofore 
mentioned,  but  he  had  too  much  sagacity  to  trust  them  afier  they  de- 
serted himielf;  and  so,  wh«i  two  of  them  fled  to  him  a  second  time, 
with  proposals  for  delivering  his  great  rival,  Captain  Smith,  into  his 
hands,  he  only  observed,  that  men  who  betrayed  the  captmn  would 
betray  the  emperor,  and  forthwith  ordered  the  scoundrels  to  be  brained 
on  the  spot. 

Powhatan,  like  many  others  of  his  race,  has  been  regarded  with 
prejudice  for  the  very  reasons  which  entitle  him  to  respect.  He  was 
a  troublesome  enemy  to  the  colonists.  His  hostile  influence  extended 
for  hundreds  of  miles  around  them;  cutting  off  commerce  with  the  na- 
tives in  the  first  place,  and  making  inveterate  enemies  of  them  in  the 
next.  Powhatan,  we  are  told,  «« still  as  ne  found  means,  cut  off  th^r 
boats,  aftd denied  them  trade;**  and  again,  **  as  for  come,  contr&Mition 
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«nd  provision  from  tho  Balvasoi,  we  hnf  noMng  but  inortall  woundB, 
with  dubs  and  arrowea;'*  neve,  too,  we  find  the  emperor  availing 
himseh*  of  the  disastefs  and  despair  of  the  colony,  to  procure  swords, 
muskets  and  ammunition— so  reckless  had  the  colonists  become  through 
fiumne* 

StflU  it  does  not  appear  that  Powhatan  adopted  any  policy  but  such 
as  he  believed  indispensable  to  the  welfaife,  not  to  say  the  existence, 
of  his  sovereign  dominions.  I&  waffttre  was  an  Indian  warfiire,  in* 
deed.  But  suiting  aside  those  drcurastances  of  education  and  of  situ- 
ation whidh  rendered  this  «t  matter  both  of  pride  and  necessity,  il  may 
be  saftly  said,  thai  he  but  followed  die  example  of  those  who  should 
have  known  better.  Not  only  <fid  be  act  generally  in  self-defenoe,. 
again^  what  he  deaned  the  usurpation  of  a  foreign  and  unknown 
people,  who  had  settled  without  pemiMon  upon  hu  shores;  but  he 
#88  galhad  and  provoked  by  peculiar^  provooaftions  in  numerous  in- 
stances.  The  mere  liberty  of  taking  possession  of  a  part  of  his  territory 
night  have  heen  overkx^ed.  Probably  it  was  so.  In  the  eailieBt 
days  of  the  settlement,  when  nothing  could  be  easier  for  Powha- 
tan than  to  extinguish  it  at  a  smgle  assault,  it  is  acknowledged  that 
his  people  ofien  visited  the  English  and  treated  them  with  kindness. 
Not  km^  aiierwards,  indeed,  thev  committed  some  trespasses,  but 
meanwhde  a  party  of  the  English  had  invaded  the  intenor  of  the 
country.  Considering  the  dissolute  and  unprincipled  character,  of  a 
large  part  of  them,  it  is  not  improbable  that  still  greater  freedom  was 
exercised  with  the  Indians;  sucn  of  course  as  the  lustorians  would  be 
likely  neither  to  record  nor  to  know.  And  yet  ftnith  has  told  enough 
—of  himself— to  make  this  point  clear.  In  his  very  jfirst  expeditkm 
afler  com,  seeing,  he  says,  **  that  by  trade  and  oourtesie  nothing  was 
to  be  had,  he  made  bold  to  try  such  conclusions  as  necessitie  inforced." 
He  let  fly  a  volley  of  musketry,  ran  his  boats  ashore,  skirmished  with 
the  natives,  and  forcibly  obtained  a  supply  of  provisions.  And  thus — 
adds  the  scrupulous  captain— 

**  Thus  God  ▼nboundlcMe  by  hit  power 
Made  tbcm  so  kiode  would  ts  devour." 

It  was  nothing  to  the  emperor,  or  to  his  subjects,  that  Smith  went 
beyond  his  authority  in  these  matters.  ^«  The  patient  councill  ^ — ^he 
writes  in  another  connection— ^<  that  nothing  wouli)  moue  to  warre 
with  the  sifluages,  would  gladly  have  wrangldl  with  Captame  Smithe 
for  his  crueltie."  He  adds,  that  his  proceedings — ^his  conclusions,  is 
his  own  languago— had  inspired  the  natives  with  such  fear,  that  his 
very  name  was  a  terror.  No  wonder  that  he  sometimes  Imd  peace 
and  war  twice  in  a  day.  No  wonder  that  scarcely  a  week  passed 
without  some  villany  or  other.  Again,  when  the  Chickahominies  re- 
fitted to  trade,  the  president,  <«  perceiving  (supposing)  it  was  Powha- 
tan^s  poHoy  to  starve  him,*'  landed  his  company  forthwith,  and  made 
such  a  show  of  anger  and  ammunition  that  the  poor  savages  presently 
brought  in  all  their  provisions. 

So  we  are  summarily  infbrroed  in  Mr.  Hamer's  relation,  that  about 
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Chnstmaa  (1611),  tf  in^frepiicd^ef  the  ii^Bie  done  rs^by  them  of.  Apa- 
matuk,  Sir  Thomas  Dale^  without  the  ioese  of  any  except  some  few 
salvages,"  took  possession  of  the.territdcy  and  provision  of  the  tribe, 
made  a  settlement  upon  the  former  without  oeremony,  and  called  it 
New  Bermudas!  *  One  more  illustration  must  suffice.  It  is  a  passa^ 
of  Smith's  history  relating  to  a  detachment  of  vagabonds^  under  the 
command  of  one  West,  who  left  Jamastowui  and  located  themselves 
not  far  from  Powhatan's  residaoce  at  the  falls  of  the  riiver«  ^'  But  the. 
worst  was,  that  the.poore  salvc^ies  that  daily  brought  in  theix  contri«K 
butions  to  the  piesident,  jthat  dfiorderiy  company  so  tormented,  these^ 
poore  soules,  by  steeling  their  come,,  robbing  theix  gardens,  beating 
them,  breaking  their  houses,,  and  keeping  some  prisQners».that  they 
daily  complained  to  Gaptajne  Smith  he  had  brought  thenrfor  pqptec*^ 
tors  worse  enemies  than  the  Monacans  themselves  which  thoi^  till 
then  for  his  love  they  had  endured;  they  xlesiced  pardon  if.  her^Aes 
they  defended  themselves — since  he  would  not  correct  them  as  they 
had  long  expected  he  would."  A  most  reasonable  determination^ 
civilly  and  candidly  expressed. 

But,  whatever  may  be  said. of  the  motives  or  method  of  thie  warfare^ 
of  Powhatans  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  his  character  appears  tof 
no  disadvantage  in  peace.  We  cannot  but  admire  the  Roman  dignity 
with  which  he  rejected  all  oifers  of  compromise,  so  k>ng  as  the  £ng-s 
*  lish  seemed  disposed  to  take  advantage  of^their  own  wrong  in  the 
violent  seiauire  of  Pocahontas.  They  knew  that  this  was  his  favorite 
child,  and  they  presumed  on  the  strength  of;  his  attachment.  But, 
much  as*  her  situation  troubled  hirn»  he  would  not  sacriAce  his  honor 
so  far  as  to  negotiate  for  her  restoration  on  derogatory  term^  He 
was  afflicted,  bJit  he  was  still  more  incensed.  When,  however,  he 
ascertained,  by  sending  his  sons  to  visit  her,  that  she  was  well  treated^ 
and  in  good  health,  (though,  we  are  somewhere  told,  "  they  had  hearct 
to  the  contrarie,")  he  began  to  think  better  of  the  a&rs  of  peace. 
Then  came  Rolfe  "  to  acquaint  him  with  the  business,"  and  kindly  he 
was  entertained,  though  not  admitted  to  the  presence  of  Powhatan. 
The  young  gentleman  explained  himself,  however,  to  the  emperor's 
brother:  and  the  latter  promised  to  intercede  for  him,  as  did  also  the 
two  sons.  Their  explanations  proved  successful.  The  emperor  was 
not  only  convinced  that  his  daughter  was  entertained  civilly  by  the 
English,  but  he  was  pleased  with  the  honorable  intentions,  and  touched 
by  the  passionate  and  tender  afiection  of  Rolfe.  No  sooneis  therefore, 
did  the  time  appointed  for  the  marriage  come  to  his  knowledge — and 
no  doubt  Rolfe  had  already  had  the  politic  courtesy  to  apply  for  his 
consent — ^than  he  despatched  thixx?  members  of  bis  own  family  to  con- 
firm the  ceremony.  «'  And  ever  since,"  adds  the  historian,  "  we  have 
had  friendly  trade  and  commerce,  as  well  with  Powhatan  himsolfe,  as 
all  his  subjects ;" — so  jealous  were  he  and  they  of  injustice,  and  so 
susceptible  were  they,  at  the  same  time,  of  mild  and  magnanimous 
impressions. 

We  find  characteristic  anecdotes,  to  the  same  eflect,  in  the  curious 
account  Mr.  Ilamer  has  lefl  on  record,  of  a  visit  which  he  paid  the 
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magi^ot  in  1614^  spouafier  the.  ooncludoa  of  pe«ce<    Aitoar'  some 

oonversation  \\pon  fiusio/ess  matters,  thd  vkiter  was  invited  to  Powha- 
lan's  Qwn  residenqe,  wbere  was  a  guard  of  two  hundied  wamons, 
which  (as  Mr.  Hamer  supposes)  cdways  attended  his  pevaOa*  Having 
c^Fcred  that  gentleinan  a  pipe  of  tdba^xxny  he  immediately  inquired  after 
the  healtih  oi  Sir  Thomas  i)aie,  at  that  time  ppssident^  and  then  of  his 
own  daughter  and  her  husband;  wijihing  to  know  especially  hew  these 
tiyo  liked  each  other,  fiamer  answer^,  that  Sir  Thomas  was  pev- 
iectly  well;  and  as  for  Pocahontas,  she  wa^so  contented,  that  she 
never  would  return  to  her  father's  couxt  agiun  if  she  could,  Pow- 
hatan laughed  heartily  ,at  this  leply,'  and  sooa  after  asked  the  parti- 
cular cause  of  Mr.  Hamer's.  present  visit*  On  being  toJd  it  was  pri- 
vate, he  ordered  his  at]tendants  to  leave  the '  house,  exc|g>ting  only  the 
two  females — ssud  to  h^'Ve  been  Indian  .queen9-^who  always  sat  by 
him,  and  then  bade  Mr.  Ham^  proceed  with  his  message. 

The  latter  b^an  with,  saying,  that  he  yras  the  beararr  of  sundry 
presents  from.  Sir  Thomas  Dale,  which  were  delivered  accordingly, 
much  to  the  emperor's  satisfaction.  He  th^n  ^dded,  thcNl  Sir  Thomas, 
bearing  of  the  fame  of  the  emperor^s  youngest  daughter^  was  desirous 
of  obtaining  her  hand  in  marriage.  He  oopceived  there  t^ould  not  be 
a  finer  bond  of  union  between  the  two  people,  than  such  a  connection; 
and  besides  her  sister  Pocahcmtas  was  exceedingly  anxious  to  see  her 
at  Jamestown.  He  hope^  that  Powhata,n  would  at  least  oblige  himself 
M  much,  as  to  sufer  her  to  visit  the  colony  whaa  he  should  return. 

Powhatan  morc  than  once  came  very  near  interrupting  the  delivery 
of  this  message.  But  he  controlled  himaelf,  and  replied  with  great 
gravity,  to  the  efiect  that  he  gladly  accq>ted  the  president's  salutation 
of  love  and  peace,  which  he  certainly  should  cherish  so  long  as  he 
lived;  that  he  received  with  many  thanks  the  presents  sent  him  as 
pledges  thereof;  but  that,  as  for  his  daughter,  he  had  sold  her,  only  a 
lew  days  before,  to  a  great  werowance,  living  at  the  distance  of  three 
days'  journey,  for  three  bushels  of  Rawrenoke  (Roanoke.)  Hamer 
took  the  liberty  to  rejoin,  that  a  prince  of  his  greatness  might  no  doubt 
recall  his  daughter,  if  he  would — especially  as  she  was  only  twelve 
years  of  age — and  that  in  such  a  case  he  should  receive  for  her  from 
the  president  three  times  the  worth  of  the  Roanoke,  in  beads,  copper 
and  hatchets. 

To  this  Powhatan  readily  rejoined,  that  he  loved  his  daughter  as 
his  life,  afid  though  he  had  many  children,  he  delighted  in  her  most 
of  all.  He  cmiid  not  live  without  seeing  her,  and  that  would  be 
impossible  if  she  went  among  the  colonists,  tor  he  had  resolved  upon 
no  account  to  put  himselt  in  their  power,  or  to  visit  them.  He  there- 
ibre  desii'ed  Mr.  llanier  to  say  no  more  upon  the  subject,  but  to  tel) 
the  president  in  his  noin^,  1,  That  he  desired  no  other  assurance  of 
the  president's  friendship  than  his  word,  which  was  already  pledged. 
He  had  himself,  on  the  other  hand,  alrcfly  given  such  assurance  in 
the  jxjrson  of  Pocahontas.  One  was  sutficient,  he  thought,  at  one 
time;  when  she  died  he  would  substitute  another  in  her  stead.  But 
meanwhile  he  should  consider  it  no  brotherly  part  to  bereave  him  of 
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two  cMMren  at  once.  1^  Though  he  gave  no  pledge,  the  preeidait 
ought  not  to  dutrust  him  or  his  peq>le.  There  hsA  been  already  lives 
enough  lost  on  both  sides,  and  by  his  fault  there  should  never  be  any 
moie.  He  had  grown  old,  and  de^red  to  die  peaceaUy.  He  shouM 
hardly  fight  even  for  just  cause;  the  country  was  wide  enough,  and 
he  would  rather  retreat.  «*Thus  nrncb,*'  he  concluded,  ««I  hope  will 
satisfy  my  brother.  And  so  here,  as  you  ars  weary  and  sle^y,  we 
will  end.'*  He  then  ordered  a  supper  and  good  lodgings  for  his 
guest,  fuid  the  latter  took  his  leave  for  the  night 

Ekriy  the  next  morning  Powhatan  himself  visited  Mr.  Hamerat 
hb  lodging-place,  and  invited  him  to  retyrn  to  his  own  wigwam. 
There  he  entertained  him  in  his  handsomest  manner.  The  time 
passed  pleasa|ltly»  and  Mr.  Hamer  began  to  feel  at  home.  By  and 
by  came  in  anEnglishman,  one  who  had  been  surprised  in  a  skirmiflAi 
three  years  before  at  Fort  Henry,  and  detahied  ever  since.  He  was 
so  completely  savi^  in  his  complexion  and  (kess,  that  Hamer  only 
recognised  him  by  his  voice.  He  now  asked  that  gentleman  to  obtain 
leave  for  him  to  return  with  him  to  the  cciony,  and  the  request  was 
accordingly  made,  and  even  pressed.  The  emperor  was  vexed  at 
length.  *'  Mr.  Hamer,*'  said  he,  «<  you  have  one  of  my  daughters, 
and  I  am  content.  But  you  cannot  see  one  of  youi^men  with  me,  but 
you  must  have  him  away  or  break  fHendship.  But  take  him  if  you 
wi|i.  In  that  case,  however,  you  must  go  home  without  guides  ^which 
were  generally  ofibred  the  Bnglish  on  these  occasions),  and  if  any 
evil  befalls  you,  thank  yourselves." 

Hamer  replied  that  he  would  do  so,  but  he  would  not  answer  for 
the  consequences  if  any  accident  should  happen.  The  emperor  was 
incensed  at  this,  and  lefl  him,  but  he  appeared  again  at  supper  time, 
feasted  his  guest  with  his  best  fare,  and  conversed  cheerfully.  About 
midnight  he  roused  Hamer  from  a  nap  to  tell  him  he  had  concluded 
to  let  Parker  ^the  captive)  go  with  him  in  the  morning.  But  he  must 
remind  Sir  Tnomas  to  send  him,  in  consideration  thereof,  ten  huge 
pieces  of  copper,  a  shaving-knife,  a  grindstone,  a  net,  and  sundiy 
fish-hooks  and  other  small  matters.  For  fear  Hamer  should  forget 
these  particulars,  he  made  him  write  a  list  of  them  in  what  the  lyi^ 
rians  call  a  table-book,  which  he  produced.  **  However  he  got  it,'*^ 
says  the  narrator,  "  it  was  a  faire  one,  and  I  desired  he  would  give 
it  me."  Powhatan  evaded  this  modest  request  by  saying  that  be  kept 
it  to  show  to  strangers;  but  when  his  guest  left  him  in  the  morning 
he  furnished  him  and  his  attendants  with  ample  provision  for  Ins 
journey,  gave  each  of  them  a  buck's  skin,  *<  as  well  dressed  as  could 
be,"  and  sent  two  more  to  his  son-in-law  and  daughter. 

There  is  much  matter  for  reflection  in  this  simple  narrative.  The 
sagacity  of  Powhatan  in  discerning  the  tiue  object  of  the  visit  is 
worthy  of  the  fearless  digmty  with  which  he  exposed  it.  He  gave 
little  heed,  it  would  seem,  id  the  pretext  of  marriage,  and  considering 

•  Probably  of  soine  EDglish  captive.  Smith  wrote  his  famous  letter  to 
Jamestown,  during  his  first  captivity,  oo  what  he  calls  the  leaf  of  a  table- 
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only  the  age  of  his  dau^ter,  especially  as  ctoipand  with  the  presi* 
deaf  8,  there  was  reason  enough  why  he  should.  His  cenjectuies 
were  undoubtedly  correct^  and  he  had  some  right  to  be  offended  at 
the  jealousy  which  was  still  harbored  by  the  colonists.  Stith  ex- 
pressly states,  that  the  poticy  of  Sir  Thoinas  was  merely  to  obtain  an 
additional  pledge  ibr  the  preservation  of  pestoe. 

The  afK^ction  which  Powhatan  here  manifests  for  his  children,  bis 
hoBpitttlity  even  to  one  who  took  liberties  upcm  the  strength  of  it,  his 
liberality,  the  resoluti<Mi  with  which  he  maintained  peace  while  he 
still  evidently  distrusted  the  English  honor,  Ins  ready  evasions  and 
intelligent  reasoning,  his  sensibility  to  insult,  which  he  nevertheless 
thought  it  baieath  Jum  to  reseat,  are  all  easily  to  be  perceived  in  this 
instance^  and  are  well  worthy  to  be  regarded  4unong  ^ther  evidences 
of  his  temper  and  genius. 

His  self-command  and  his  chivalrous  courtesy  on  every  former 
occasion  would  have  done  no  dishonor,  in  another  coun#y  and  time^ 
to  the  lion-hearted  monarch  of  England  himaelf.  In  this  respect  he 
was  well  matched  with  Smith,  and  it  is  not  the  least  interesting  point 
in  the  eommon  history  <^  the  two,  to  observe  the  singular  union  of 
suavity  and  energy  with  which  both  effected  their  purposes.  Imme* 
diately  after  delivering  the  celebrated  reply  which  he  sent  to  New- 
port's proposal  by  Smith,  the  historian  adds  that  ««many  other  dis- 
courses they  had,  (yet  both  oontent  to  give  each  other  ccmtent  in 
oomplimentall  courtesies),  and  so  Captain  Smith  returned  with  his 
answer.''  In  the  same  s^le,  when  Newport  came  himself,  perceiving 
his  purpose  was  to  discover  and  invade  the  Monacans,  we  are  told 
that  he  «<  refused  to  lend  him  either  men  or  guides  more  than  Namon- 
lack,  and  so,  after  some  complimental  kindnesse  on  both  sides,''  he 
presented  the  disappointed  captain  with  seven  or  eight  bushels  of  corn, 
and  wished  him  a  pleasant  journey  to  Jamestown,  He  would  not 
softer  so  brave  a  man  as  Smith  to  be  even  beheaded,  without  having 
firrt  ordered  two  of  his  queens  to  serve  him  with  witfer  and  a  bunch 
of  feathers,  and  then  feasted  him  in  what  the  victim  himself  ccmsidered 
his  best  foorbarous  manner.  It  is  very  evident  there  was  neither  fear 
nor  hypocrisy  in  any  of  these  cases. 

None  of  the  noble  traits  we  have  mentioned  loee  any  of  their  charm 
from  being  connected,  as  they  are,  with  the  utmost  simplicity  of  bar-  j 

barism.  The  reader  of  these  times,  therefore,  may  be  allowed  to 
smile  at  Ihe  pertinacity  with  which  this  mighty  warrior  and  renowned 
monarch  insisted  upon  Parker's  being  ransomed  in  fish-hooks,  and 
the  solemn  gravity  with  which  he  divested  himself  of  his  mantle  and 
old  shoes  for  the  gratification  and  reward  of  Newport.  The  presents 
sent  to  him  by  Sir  Thomas  Dale  were  two  pieces  of  copper,  five  strings 
of  white  and  blue  beads,  five  wooden  combs,  ten  fish-hooks,  and  a 
pair  of  knives,  not  to  mention  the  promise  of  a  grindstone,  whenever  j 

he  should  send  for  it— clearly  a  much  better  bargain  for  his  daughter,  I 

had  he  wished  to  dispose  of  her,  t&n  the  two  bushels  of  Roanoke. 
The  werowances  and  queens  of  conquered  nations  waited  upon  him  J 

at  his  nieais,  as  humbly  as  certain  kings  of  the  middle  ages  are  said  | 
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to  have  wailed  tipos  the  Pope;  but,  imUhe  fau  holiness^  Po^haCaift 
^  oouid  make  his  own  robes,  shoes,  bows,  snows,  and  pots,  besides 
planting  his  corn  for  exercise,  and  hunting  deer  for  amusemmnl.  The 
Indians  generally  subsisted  on  fish  in  the  spring,  and  lived  lig^t  for 
some  months  after;  but «« Powhatan,  their  great  king,  and  some  othm 
that  are  provident,  roast  their  fish  and  flesh  vpon  hurdles,  and  keepe  it 
till  scarce  times."* 

In  fine,  it  would  seem  that  no  ^sandid  person  can  read  tfie  Yaaioity 
of  this  fiimous  Indian,  with  an  attentive  consideration  of  the  circum- 
stances under  which  be  was  placed,  without  forming  a  liig^  estimate 
of  his  character  as  a  warrior,  a  statesman,  and  a  patriot.  His  ddU 
ciencies  were  those  of  education  and  net  of  genius.  His  fiiults  were 
those  of  the  ptppie  whom  he  governed,  and  oC  the  period  in  which  he 
lived.  His  great  talents,  on  the  ofher  hand,  were  his  own,  and  these 
are  acknowledged  even  by  those  historians  Mio  still  regard  him  with 
prejudice.  Stith  calls  him  a  prince  of  excellent  sense  and  part^  and 
a  great  master  of  all  the  savage  arts  of  government  and  policy^  He 
acUs  that  he  was  penetrating,  crafty,  insidious  and  cruel.  ^  But  as 
to  the  great  and  moral  arts  of  policy,"  he  concludes,  ««such  as  truth, 
fiiith,  uprightness,  and  mi^nanimity,  they  seemed  to  liave  been  but 
little  heeded  or  regarded  by  him."  Burk's  opinion  appears  to  us 
more  correct  a  In  the  cant  of  civilisation,  (says  that  excellent  histo- 
rian,) he  will  doubtless  be  branded  with  the  epithets  of  t3rrant  and 
barbarian;  but  his  title  to  greatness,  diough  his  (mportunities  were 
fewer,  is  to  the  full  as  ftdr  as  that  of  Tamerlane  or  Kowli  Khan,  and 
several  others  whom  history  has  immortalised,  while  the  proofs  of  his 
tyranny  are  by  no  means  so  clear.  Still  it  might  have  been  as 
reasonable  to  say  that  there  are*no  sudi  proo&'in'being.  The  kind 
of  martial  law  which  the  emperor  sometimes  exercised  over  his  own 
subjects  was  not  only  a  matter  of  custom,  fixinded  on  the  necessity 
wiuch  must  always  exist  among  ignorant  men,  but  it  was  a  mattw 
of  Ucense,  which  had  grown  into  constitutionsl  law  by  common  con- 
sent. It  has  been  justly  observed,  that  there  is  no  possibility  of  a 
true  despotism  under  an  Indian  government.  It  is  reason  that  govema, 
nominally  at  least,  and  the  audiority  is  cmly  the>more  eflfectual  as  the 
obedience  is  more  voluntary. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

THB  PAMILY  OP  POWHATAN-SBaUBL  OF  TUB  HISTOEY  OF  POCAHONTAS-. 
H£R  CIVILISATION  AND  INSTRUCTION  IN  CHRISTIANrPV-HBE  VOTT  TO 
ENOLAND  IN  1616~HBa  DEATH  AND  CHAEACTBE—HEE  DESCENDANTS. 

The  family  of  Powhatan  wss  numerous  and  influential.  Two  sons 
and  two  daughters  have  already  been  mentioned.  There  were  also 
three  brothers  younger  than  *hiihself,  and  upon  them  sucoesdively, 

•  *  Smith*!  aooMWt  of  tbelfataial  fahshitsnti  of  Tirginia. 
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memrHBg  to  t\mt  wenakl  agas,  eastocn  seems  to  imve  mvurefl  thst 
4he  govenunent  eboMdemAy^  after  his  own  death.  The  eldest, 
Opi!ohipaii»*  aoeovdingly  siicGeeded  him,  in  fi^im  at  least.  But  this 
prince  was  an  inactiye  and  unamhitioas  manj  owing-in  some  degree 
periiaps  to  his  being  decvepid,  and  he -was  soon  thrown  into  the  shade 
by  the  superior  energy  and  talent  of  Opechancaoough,  who  befoive 
many  yeflffs  ^igrossed  in  faol  the  whole  power  of  the  government. 
Of  ^  youBger  brotlier,  Kekataugh^  soarosly  any  thing  is  known. 
Ha  probably  died  bsfore*  any  opportunity  occoarred  of  signalising  him- 
flolf  in  a  publb  station.  The  sequel  of  the  history  of  Opechancanougfa 
is  well  worthy  of  being  dwelt  upon  at  some  length;  but  previously, 
the  order  of  time  requires  us  to  devote  a  share  Gi  aittenkkm  to  the 
fiMtones  of  his  oelebrated  nieoO)  Pocahontas. 

l%is  beautiftd  and  amiable  woman,  whom*  John  Smith,  in  the 
esoess  of  his  admiratiaii,  styles  ^«the  Numpireil  of  Virginia,"  has 
been  ihstii^ished  in  modem  times^  chiefly  by  that  single  eztraordi- 
vary  act  of  courage  and  humanity  to  whioh  the  gallant  historian  was 
indebted  for  the  preservation  of  lus  life.  But  thu  was  by  no  means 
Ike  only  evidence  of  these  noble  qualities  which  history  has  preserved. 
Her  name  indeed  is  scarcely  once  mentioned  by  the  most  ancient 
chronicles  of  the  colony ,  except  in  terms  of  high  eulogy,  and  generally 
in  connection  also  with  some  substantial  facts,  going  strongly  to  justify 
the  umversal  partiality  with  which  her  memory  is  regarded  to  these 
times. 

In  the  eorliest  and  most  gloomy  da3rs  of  the  settlement,  immediately 
aft«r  Smith's  return  from  his  captivity,  the  liberal  and  thoughtful 
kindness  of  Pocahontas  went  very  far  to  cheer  ihe  desponding  hearts 
of  the  colonists,  as  well  as  to  relieve  their  actual  necessities.  She 
came  into  Jamestown  with  her  attendants  once  in  every  foar  or  five 
days  for  a  long  time,  and  brought  with  her  supplies  of  provisions,  by 
wluch  many  IwtM  are  stated  to  have  been  saved.  This  will  appear 
more  fldly  from  an  ancient  docummt  which  we  shall  hereafter  tran- 
scribe at  length. 

When  Smith  was  absodt  upon  one  of  his  InoBan  expeditions,  emer* 
gencies  occurred  at  Jamestown  which  rendered  hb  presence  extremely 
desirable.  But  not  a  man  could  be  found  who  dared  venture  to  carvy 
a  message  to  him  from  the  council.  He  was  known  to  be  environed 
by  enemies,  and  the  hostility  and  power  of  Powhatan  were  at  that 
period  subjects  of  the  most  eQca^;erated  apprehension.  One"  Richard 
Wyflin  at  last  undertook  the  hazardous  enterprise.  Enooantering 
many  dangers  and  difficulties,  he  reached  the  residence  of  Powhatan 
a  day  or  two  afier  Smith  had  lefl  it  for  Patnunkey.  He  foand  that 
great  preparations  for  war  were  going  on  among  the  Powhatans,  and 
he  soon  became  himself  the  object  of  ampicion.     His  life  undoubtedly 

*  By  vmrioQS  writers  oaUad  ItspaUa,  Itoyatin»  Oetan,  Opitcbipan,  Tova- 
tan — a  characteristic  instance  of  the  uocertaiotv  which  attends  the  ortho- 
graphy of  Indian  proper  names.  One  cause  is  the  custom  of  chan^g  the 
name  rnxm  great  ocoasioos.  Opitehipan  himself,  after  bis  accession,  was 
called  Sasawpen;  and  C)pecbaDcaaough,  iKtangopeeomen. 
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would  have  paid  the  forfeit  of  hia  ittBhuoMy  had  not  RocahonteSy  who 
knew  his  perilous  situation  even  bettei  than  hiaaaelf,  concealed  him, 
and  thwarted  and  emhtoraaaed  the  searchof  the  savafles  who  pursued 
him,  so  that  **by  her  means  and  extraordinary  bnbes,  and  much 
trouble  in  three  days'  travel!/'  as  history  says,  ««at  length  he-found 
vs  in  the  middest  of  these  turmoyles,"  (at  Jamestown.) 

Her  conduct  was  the  sanM^  afi^r  Smith's  departuie  for  England. 
Of  the  tlurty  men  who  aocompaaied-RatclifiSb  when  he  was  massacved 
by  the  Indians,  only  one  escaped  to  the  cdony,  and  one  was  rescued 
by  Pocahontas.  This  was  Si  boy  named  Henry  Spilman,  who  sub- 
sequently was  restored  to  his  friends,*  and  from  the  knowledge  ef 
Indian  languages  which  he  obtained  during  his  residence  ^th  the 
Patowomekes,  proved  highly  serviceable  as  an  interpreter.  Sn^ 
himself  was  more  than  once  under  obligations  to  the  princess  for  his 
personal  safety.  We  have  alluded  to  that  occasion  when  he  quartered 
over  night  near  the  residence  of  her  father.  *<  Pocahontas,  his  dear- 
est jew^  and  daughter,  in  that  darke  night  came  through  the  irksome 
woods,  and  told  our  captain  great  cheare  should  be  sent  vs  by  and 
by,  but  Powhatan  and  all  the  power  he  could  make  would  after  come 
kill  Ts  all,  if  they  that  brought  it  could  not  kill  us  with  our  own 
weapons  when  we  were  at  supper.  Therefore  if  we  would  liue,  she 
wished  vs  presently  to  be  gone.  Such  things  as  she  delighted  in  he 
would  haue  giuen  her,  but  with  the  tears  running  down  her  cfaeekes, 
she  said  she  durst  not  be  seen  to  have  any,  for  if  Powhatan  should 
know  it  she  were  but  dead,  and  so  she  ran  away  by  herself  as  she 
came."  What  an  af^ing  instance  of  the  most  delicate  tenderness 
mingled  with  the  loftiest  courage. 

It  would  have  been  strange  indeed  if  Smith,  with  all  his  passionate 
chivalry,  had  been  insensible  of  these  repeated  kindnesses.  Even 
Powhatan  had  too  good  an  opinion  of  him  to  suppose  so,  for  he  had 
the  sagacity  to  rely  upon  his  gratitude  for  political  purposes.  When 
some  of  the  emperor's  subjects  were  taken  prisoners  by  Smith, 
(although  peace  was  nominally  existing,)  and  forced  to  confess  that 
Powhaton  had  employed  them  to  work  mischief  agaiust  the  colony, 
the  latter  ^srat  messengers,  and  his  dearest  daughter  Pocahontas," 
with  presents,  to  make  apologies  for  the  past  and  promises  for  the 
future.  Smith,  on  the  other  hand,  (who  understood  as  well  as  any 
one  the  part  of  a  gentleman,)  af^  giving  the  prisoners  such  correc- 
tion as  he  deemed  necessary,  treated  them  well  for  a  day  or  two,  and 
then  delivered  them  to  Pocahontas,  ^«for  whose  sake  only  he  fayned 
to  haue  saued  their  Hues,  and  gaue  them  libertie."  The  emperor  was 
paid  for  this  ingenuity  in  hb  own  coin,  when  the  colonists,  in  1613, 
took  the  princess  herself  captive,  relying  on  the  well-known  strength 
of  his  attachment  to  her  as  the  surest  means  of  procuring  peace. 

Her  subsequent  history  may  be  soon  told.  Rolfe  had  become 
ardently  enamoured  of  her  beauty,  and  he  used  the  fortunate  oocasioa 

'*  He  was  destined,  however,  to  die  at  last  by  the  handa  of  the  savasns 
UI1G23. 
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of  her  stay  in  the  colony,  perhaps  was  active  in  bringing  it  on,  to 
procure  the  intercession  of  the  president  in  his  behalf.  Pocahontas 
cherished  similar  feelings  towards  himself,  and  when  her  brothers 
came  to  visit  her  she  made  one  of  them  her  confidant.  Rolfe  gained 
information  of  her  sentiments,  and  thus  was'  emboldened  to  prosecute 
his  suit  with  a  spirit  worthy  of  the  success  which  it  met  with.  The 
parties  married.  In  the  course  of  a  year  or  two  the  young  bride 
became  quite  an  adept  hi  the  English  language  and  manners,  and 
was  well  instructed  in  the  doctnnes  of  Christianity.  She  was  entitled 
by  her  new  acquaintances'  the  Liady  Rebecca. 

In  1616,  she  and  her  husband  accompanied  Sir  Thomas  Dale  to 
England.  King  James  (that  anointed  pedant,  as  Stith  calls  him,)  is 
said  to  have  been  offend^  with  Rolfe  for  his  presumption  in  marrying 
the  daughter  of  a  king,  a  crowned  head,  too,  it  will  be  recollected. 
He  might  have  thought,  perhaps,  following  up  his  own  principles,  that 
the  ofil^riag  of  the  marriage  would  be  fairly  entitled  to  succeed  Pow- 
hatan in  his  dominion.  Bm  the  afiair  passed  off  with  some  little  mur- 
'  muring,  and  Pocahontas  herself  was  received  at  court  by  both  the 
king  and  queen  with  the  most  flattering 'marks  of  attention;  Lord  de 
la  War  and  his  lady,  and  many  other  eourti^^  of  rank,  followed  the 
royal  example.  The  princess  was  gratified  by  the  kindness  shown  to 
her;  and  tiiose  who  entertained  her,  on  the  other  hand,  were  unani- 
mously of  opinion,  as  Smith  expresses  himself,  that  they  had  seen 
many  EngUsh  ladies  worse-favored,  proportioned  and  behavioured. 

The  captain  was  at  this  time  in  England,  and  although  upon  the 
eve  of  leaving  that  country  on  a  voyage  to  New  England,  he  delayed 
hb  departure  for  the  purpose  of  using  every  possible  means  in  his 
power  of  introducing  the  princess  to  advantage.  A  memorial,  which 
he  draughted  w^ith  his  own  hand  and  sent  in  to  the  queen,  is  supposed 
to  have  had  no  little  mfluence  at  court.  It  is  well  worth  transcribing, 
both  as  a  curiosity  of  style,  and  as  a  document  of  authentic  history. 
It  reads  thus: 

««To  the  most  high  and  vertuous  princess,  Queen  Anne  of  Great 
Britain, 

♦'  Most  admired  Queene, 

"The  loue  I  bear  my  God,  my  king  and  countrie,  hath  so  oft 
emboldened  mee  in  the  worst  of  e.Ytreme  danger,  that  now  honesti« 
doth  constraine  mee  to  presume  thus  farre  beyonjl  myselfe,  to  present 
your  Maiestie  this  short  discourse.  If  ingratitude  be  a  deadly  poyson 
to  all  honest  vertues,  I  must  be  guiltie  of  that  crime  if  I  should  omit 
any  meancs  to  be  thankful.     So  it  is, 

"  That  some  ten  yeeres  agoe,  being  in  Virginia^  and  taken  prisoner 
by  the  power  of  Powhatan,  their  chief  kinge,  I  received  from  this 
great  saloage  exceeding  great  courtesie,  especially  from  his  sonn« 
Nantaguans,  the  most  manliest,  comeliest,  boldest  spirit  I  euer  saw  in 
a  salvage;  and  his  sister  Pocahontas,  the  king's  most  deare  and  well- 
beloved  daughter,  being  but  a  child  of  twelue  or  thirteene  yeeres  of 
age,  whose  compassionate,  pitifull  heart,  of  desperate  estate,  gaue  nMt 
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much  caufie  to  respect  her;  I  being  the  first  Christian  this  proud  king 
and  his  grim  attendants  euer  ^aw,  and  thus  inthralled  in  their  bar- 
barous power,  I  cannot  say  I  felt  the  least  occasion  of  want  that  was 
in  the  power  of  those  my  mortal  foes  to  preuent,  notwithstanding  al 
their  threats. 

"  After  some  sixe  weeks  fatting  among  th^se  salvage  courtiers,  at 
the  minute  of  my  execution,  she  hazarded  the  beating  out  of  her  own 
braines  to  save  mine,  but  not  only  that,  bat  so  prevailed  with  her 
father  that  I  was  Safely  conducted  to  latnes-town,  where  I  found  about 
eight  and  thirtie  miserable  poore  and  sick  creatures,  to  keep  possession 
of  al  those  large  territories  of  Virginia;  such  was  the  weaknesse  of 
this  poore  commonwealth,  as  had  the  salvages  not  fed  us,  we  directly 
had  starucd. 

"  And  this  reliefe,  most  gracious  queene,  was  commonly  brought 
vs  by  this  Lady  Pocahontas.  Notwithstanding  al  these  passages, 
when  inconstant  fortune  turned  our  peace^  to  warre,  this  tender  virgin 
would  still  not  spare  to  dare  to  visit  us,  and  by  her  our  jarres  have 
been  oft  appeased,  and  our  wants  still  supplyed.  Were  it  the  policie 
of  her  father  thus  to  imploy*  her,  or  the  ordinance  of  God  thus  to 
make  her  his  instrument,*  or  her  extraordinarie  affection  to  our  nation, 
I  know  not.  But  of  this  I  am  sure,  when  her  father,  with  the  utmost 
of  his  policie  and  power,  sought  to  surprise  me,  hauing  but  eighteene 
with  me,  the  dark  night  could  not  affright  her  from  comming  through 
the  irksome  woods,  and  with  watered  cies  gave  me  intilligence,  with 
her  best  aduice  to  escape  Kis  furie,  which  had  hee  knowne,  he  had 
surely  slaine  her. 

« lames-loune,  with  her  wild  traine,  she  as  freely  frequented  as  her 
father's  'habitation,  and  during  the  time  of  two  or  three  yeeres,  she 
next,  under  God,  was  still  the  instrument  to  preserve  this  colonic  from 
death,  famine,  and  utter  confusion,  which  if  in  thosc.times  had  once 
been  dissolued,  Virginia  might  haue  line  as  it  vma  at  our  first  arrivall 
to  tliis  day. 

"  Since  then,  this  bueincsse  hauing  "beene  turned  and  varied  by 
many  accidents  from. that  I  left  it  at,  it  is  most  certaine,  after  a  long 
and  troublesome  warre  after  my  departure,  betwixt  her  father  and  our 
'*^omc,  at  which  time  shoe  was  not  heard  off,  about  two  yeeres  after 
she  herself  ^vas  taken  prisoner.  B(lhig  so  detained  neere  two  yeeres 
longer,  the  colonic  by  that  means  was  relieued,  peace  concluded,  and 
at  last  rciecting  her  l^rbarous  condition,  shee  was  married  to  an  Eng- 
lish gentleman,  with  whom  at  this  present  she  is  in  England,  the  first 
Christian  euer  of  that  nation,  the  first  Virginian  euer  spake  English, 
or  had  a  childe  in  marriage  by  an  Englishman.  A  matter  surely, 
if  my  meaning  bee  truly  considered  and  well  vndcrstood,  worthy  a 
prince's  understanding. 

«*Thus,  most  gracious  lady,  I  have  related  to  your  maiestie  what  at 
your  best  leasure  our  approued  histories  will  account  you  at  large^ 
and  done  in  the  time  of  your  maiestie's  life;  and  howeuer  this  might 
bee  presented  you  from  a  more  worthy  pen,  it  cannot  from  a  more 
honest  heart.    As  yet  I  neuer  begged  any  thing  of  the  state,  or  any. 
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and  it  Ls  my  wanf  of  abilitiD  «|id  her  exceeding  desert,  your  birth, 
neaocs  aud  authoritic,  her  birth,  vcrtuc,  want  and  simplicitie,  doth 
make  mee  thus  bold  humbly  to  beseech  your  maiestie  to  take  this 
knowledge  of  her,  though  it  bee  from  one  so  unworthy  to  be  the 
reporter  qs  my  selib,  her  husband's  estate  not  being  able  to  make  her 
fit  to  attend  yoifi*  maiestie.  The  most  and  least  I  can  doe  is  to  tell 
you  this,  because  none  so  ofl  hath  tried  it  as  myself,  and  the  rather 
being  of  so  great  a  spirit,  however  her  stature. 

<<  it'  shee  should  not  be  well  'receiucd,  seeing  this  kingdom  may 
fightly.haue  a  kingdom  by  her  mcanes,  her  pi-csent  lone  to  vs  and 
Christianitie  might  turne  to  such  scome  and  furie^  as  to  diuert  al  this 
good  to  tlic  worst  of  euill ;  where  [whereas]  fiLding  so  great  a  queene 
should  doe  her  some  honor  more  than  she  can  imagine,  for  being  so 
kind  to  your  seruants  and  subjects,  would  so  rauish  her  with  content, 
as  endeare  her  dearest  blood  to  eiiect  that  your  maiestie  and  al  the 
kind's  honest  subjects  most  earnestly  desire.  And  so  I  humbly  kisse 
your  gracious  hands." 

The  final  interview  between  the  gallant  and  generous  writer  of  this 
memorial,  and  the  princess  who  was  the  subject  of  it,  is  an  occasion 
too  interesting  to  be  passed  over  without  notice.  She  had  been  told 
that  Smith,  whom  she  had  not  seen  for  many  years,  was  dead,  but' 
why  this  information  was  given  her  does  not  appear.  Perhaps  it  was 
to  make  his  appearance  the  more  gratifying.  Possibly  Master  Rolfe, 
in  the  heat  of  his  passion  during  the  critical  peri^  of  courtship,  had 
deemed  it  advisable  and  justifiable  to  answer  to  this  efiect  the  anxious 
inquiries  she  wodd  naturally  make  afler  Smith,'  especially  during  her 
confinement  at  Jamestown.  But  whatever  the  reason  was,  the  shock 
of  the  first  meeting  had  nearly  overwhelmed  her.  She  was  staying 
at  Brentford,  after  her  visit  to  London,  having  retired  thither  to  avoid 
the  noise  and  smoke  of  the  metropolis,  which  she  wa^  far  from  enjoy- 
ing. Smith  was  announced,  and  soon  after  made  his  appearance. 
She  saluted  him — modc^stly,  he  says  himself,  and  coolly,  according  to 
some  other  writers— and  then  turning  away  from  him,  she  covered 
her  face,  and  seemed  to  be  too  much  discomposed  for  conversation. 

Undoubtedly  she  was  deeply  aflected  with  a  multitude  of  conflicting 
emotions,  not  the  least  of  which  was  a  just  indignation  on  account  <jf 
the  imposition  which  the  English  had  practised  upon  her.  For  two 
Of  three  hours  she  was  left  to  her  own  meditations.  At  the  end  of 
that  time,  after  much  entreaty,  she  was  prevailed  upon  to  converse, 
aid  this  point  once  gained,  the  politeness  and  kindness  of  her  visit- 
ant, and  her  own  sweetness  of  disposition,  soon  renewed  her  usual 
vivacity. 

In  the  course  of  her  remarks  she  called  Smith  her  father.  That 
appellation,  as  bestowed  by  a  king's  daughter,  was  too  much  for  the 
captain's  modesty,  and  he  informed  her  to  that  efiect.  But  she  could 
not  understand  his  reasoning  upon  the  subject.  "Ah!"  she  said,  after 
recounting  some  of  the  ancient  courtesies  which  had  passed  between 
them,  "you  did  promise  Powhatan  that  what  was  yours  should  be 
biS;  md  he  the  like  to  you.    You  called  him  ftither,  being  in  bis  land 
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a  stranger,  and  by  the  same  leason^io  mustii  1I06  you.*'  Smith  still 
espressed  himself  unworthy  of  that  distinction,  and  she  went  on:— *- 
^<  Were  you  not  afraid  to  come  into  my  father^s  countrie,  and  caused 
fear  in  him  and  alL  his  people  but  mee,  and  fear  you  I  should  here 
call  you  father?  I  tell  you  then  I  will;  and  you  must  call  me  childe, . 
and  then  I  will  bee  foreuer  and  euer  your  countrywoman.'*  She 
assured  Smith  that  she  had  been  made  to  believe  he  was  dead,  and 
that  Powhatan  himself  had  shared  in  that  delusion.  To  ascertain  the 
fact,  however,  to  a  certainty,  that  crafty  barbarian  had  directed  an 
Indian  who  attended  her  to  England  to  make  special  inquiries*  This 
was  Tomocomo,  one  of  the  emperor's  chief  counsellors,  ^and  the  hus- 
band of  his  daughter  Matachanna,  perhaps  the  same  who  had  been 
demanded  in  marriage  by  Sir  Thomas  Dale  in  1614. 

It  is  the  last  and  saddest  office  of  history  to  record  the  death  of  this 
incomparable  woman,  in  about  the  two-and-twentieth  year  of  her  age. 
This  event  took  place  at  Gravesend,  where  she  was  preparing  to  em- 
bark for  Virginia  with  her  husband  and  the  child  mentioned  in  Smith's 
memorial.  They  were  to  have  gone  out  with  Captain  Argall,  who 
sailed  eariy  in  1617,  and  the  treasurer  and  council  of  the  colony  had 
made  suitable  accommodations  for  them  on  board  the  admiral-ship. 
But,  in  the  language  of  Smith,  it  pleased  God  to  take  this  young  lady 
to  his  mercy.  He  adds,  that  she  made  not  more  sorrow  for  her 
imexpected  death,  than  joy  to  the  beholders  to  hear  and  see  her  make 
so  religious  and  g^dly  an  end.  Stith  also  records  that  she  died  as 
she  had  long  lived,  a  most  sincere  and  pious  Christian.  The  expres- 
sion of  a  later  historian  is,  that  her  death  was  a  happy  mixture  of 
Indian  fortitude  and  Christian  submission,  afl^ting  all  those  who  saw 
'  her  by  the  lively  and  edifying  picture  of  piety  and  virtue  which  marked 
her  latter  moments.* 

The  same  ^losophic  writer,  in  his  general  observations  upon  the 
character  of  Fx>cahontas,  has  justly  remarked  that,  considering  &dl 
concurrent  circumstances,  it  is  not  ^^surpassed  by  any  in  the  whole 
range  of  history ;  and  that  for  those  qualities  more  especially  which 
do  honor  to  our  nature — a  humane  and  feeling  heart,  an  ardor  and 
unshaken  constancy  in  her  attachments — she  stands  almost  without  a 
rival.  She  gave  evidence,  indeed,  of  possessing  in  a  high  degree  every 
attribute  of  mind  and  heart  which  should  be  and  has  been  the  orna- 
ment and  pride  of  civilised  woman  in  all  countries  and  times.  Her 
unwearied  kindness  to  the  English  was  entirely  disinterested;  she 
knew  that  it  must  be  so  when  she  encountered  danger  and  weariness 
and  every  kind  of  opposition  and  difficulty,  to  bestow  it  seasonably  on 
the  objects  of  her  noble  benevolence.  I£  was  delicate,  too,  m  the  «Kxie 
of  bestowment.  No  favor  was  expected  in  return  for  it,  and  yet  no 
sense  of  obligation  was  permitted  to  mar  the  pleasure  which  it  gave. 
She  asked  nothing  of  Smith  in  recompense  for  whatever  she  had  done, 
but  the  boon  of  being  looked  upon  as  his  child.  Of  her  character 
as  a  princess,  evidence  enough  has  already  been  furnished.    Her 

♦  Bnrk'8  Virginia,  Vol.  I. 
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dignity,  her  energy,  h^ir  independence,  and  the  dauntless  coara^e 
which  never  deserted  her  for  a  moment,  were'  worthy  of  Powhatan's 
daughter. 

Indeed,  it  has  heen  truly  said,  that,  well-authenticated  as  is  the 
history  of  Pocahontas,  there  is  ground  for  apprehension  that:  posterity 
will  be  disposed  to  regard  her  story  as  a  romance.  ^  It  is  not  even 
improbable,"  says  Burk,  "that  considering  every  thing  relating  to 
herself  and  Smith  as  a  mere  fiction,  they  may  vent  their  spleen  against 
the  historian  for  impairing  the  interest  of  Mis  plot  by  tnarrying  the 
princess  of  Powhatan  to  a  Mr.  Rolfe,  of  wh6m  nothing  had  been  pire- 
viously  said,^  defiance  of  all  the  expectations  raised  by  the  foregoing 
parts  of  the  iable." 

Young  Rolfe,  her  only  offspring,  was  lefl  at  Plymouth,  England, 
under  tl^  care  of  Sir  Lewis  St^kley,  who  undertook  to  direct  his 
education,  his  tender  years  making  it  inexpedient  to  remove  him  to 
Virginia.  As  that  gentleman  was  soon  afler  completely  beggared 
and  disgraced  by  the  part  which  he  took  in  the  proceedings  against 
Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  the  tuition  of  Rolfe  passed  inlo  the  hands  of  his 
uncle,  Henry  Rolfe,  of  London.  He  became  in  after  years  a  man  of 
eminence  and  fortune  in  Virginia,  and  inherited  a  considerable  tract 
of  land  which  had  belonged  to  Powhatan.  At  his  death  he  left  an 
only  daughter,  who  was  married  to  Col.  Robert  Boiling.  By  him  she 
bad  an  only  son,  who  was  father  to  Col.  John  Boiling,  (well  known 
to  ipany  now  living),  and  several  daughters,  married  to  Col.  Richard 
Randolph,  Col.  John  Fleming,  Dr.  William  Gay,*  Mr.  Thomas  Eld- 
ridge,  and  Mr.  James  Murray.  This  genealogy  is  taken  from  Stith, 
and  he  shows  with  sufficient  minuteness  that  this  remnant  of  the 
imperial  family  of  Virginia,  which  long  survived  in  a  single  person, 
bad  branched  out  into  a  very  numerous  progeny,  even  as  early  as 
1747.  The  Hon.  John  Randolph  of  Roanoke  is,  if  we  mistake  not, 
a  lineal  descendant  of  the  princess  in  the  sixth  degre% 

NoTB.— Mr.  Seba  Smith  has  lately  published  a  metrical  romancGy  en- 
titled PowhataD,  which  abouDds  in  excellent  and  beautiful  poetry.  We 
will  extract  a  part  of  the  fourth  canto,  descriptive  of  the  incioeDt  of  Poca- 
hontas saving  Captain  Smith  from  a  violent  death,  by  throwing  herself 
beside  him  and  puttioff  her  arm  around  his  head,  beseechiog  her  father 
by  her  looks  to  spare  mm;  it  is  a  faithful  and  eloquent  description:— 

Though  many  honored  brave  Sir  John 
For  bis  spirit  bold  and  high. 
The  solemn  council  now  decide 
That  brave  Sir  John  must  die. 
For  this  alone,  th^y  deemed,  would  serve 
To  appease  great  Okee's  wrath ; 
And  safety  to  the  moDarch's  realm 
Required  the  strange  chiefs  death. 
So  great  a  foe  and  terrible 
Their  tribes  had  never  known : 
Hence  *twas  decreed,  that  in  his  fall 
Great  Powhatan  alone 
Was  worthy  to  inflict  the  blow 
This  mighty  chief  to  slay; 
10* 
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.  And  all  demapdbd  that  the  deed 
'  Be  done  without  delay* 

The  monarch  sitteth  on  his  throne, 
In  hia  dignity  arrasred ; 
Mysterious  power  is  in  his  eye, 
That  maketb  man  afraid  \ 
The  women  of  his  court  stand  up 
With  awe  behind  the  throne, 
But  his  daughters  in  their  beauty  sit 
On  either  hand  alone; 
iVhile  all  afound  the  spacious  haU 
^      Long  rows  of  warriors  stand, 

With  nodding  war-plume  on  each  head, 
And  each  with  weapon  in  his  hand; 
And  scalps  and  trophies  line  the  walls, 
That  fifty  war»  supplied^ 
.  And  richest  robes  and  shining  belts 

.  Appear  on  every  side. 

^        ^  And  all  is  placed  in  fit  array 
To  take  the  captive's  eye, 
When  he  should  coine  within  the  hall 
To  be  condemned  and  die,—! 
For  'twas  not  meet  to  take  the  life 
Of  so  great  and  ^trauge  a  man, 
Till  he  had  seen  the  greatness  too 
Of  great  King  Powhatan. 

Now  through  the  festal  crowds  abroad 

Heralds  aloud  make  known 

That  soon  the  great  Sir  John  must  die, 

Before  the  monarch's  throne. 

Hushed  is  the  song  and  ceased  the  danc6| 

And  darkening  throngs  draw  near. 

In  awful  silence  round  the  hall, 

And  bend  a  listening  ear 

To  catch  the  floating  sounds  that  come^ 

Perchance  the  fatalT)low, 

Perchance  the  death-song  of  Sir  John, 

Or  his  dyin£  shriek  of  wo. 

A  private  door  to  that  great  hall 

Is  opened  slow  and  wide, 

And  a  guard  of  forty  men  march  in 

With  looks  of  lofty  pride; 

For  in  their  midst  that  captive  walks 

With  tightly  pinion'd  arm. 

Whose  very  name  had  power  to  shake 

The  boldest  with  alarm. 

The  captive's  step  is  firm  and  free, 

His  bearing  crave  and  high, 

And  calm  and  quiet  dignity 

Is  beaming  from  his  eye. 

One  universal  shout  arose 

When  first  Sir  John  appeared. 

And  all  the  gathering  throng  without 

In  answer  loudly  cheer'd. 

And  then  the  monarch  wav'd  his  hand, 

And  all  was  still  a^aio; 

And  round  the  hall  the  prisoner  march'd, 

Led  by  the  warrior  train ; 

And  thrice  they  went  the  circuit  round, 

That  all  might  see  the  face 
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That  bore  such  pale  and  spirit  markt 
Of  a  straDge  and  mighty  race. 

In  the  centre  of  the  hall  19  placed 

A  sqaare  and  qaassiyeaCone, 

And  beds  of  (wigs  and  forest  leaves 

Are  thickly  rpjind  it  strown ; 

And  there  a' heavy  war-club  stands. 

With  koots  ab  covered  o'er ; 

It  beafs  the  marks  of  many  wars, 

Hard,  %mooth,  and  atain'd  with  spre. 

It  was  the  monarch's  favorite  oinb, 

For  times  of  peril  kept, 

'Twas  near  him  when  upon  the  tiirone, 

And  near  him  when  he  slept. 

No  other  hands  had  ever  dared  * 

That  ponderous  club  to  wield*, 

And  never  could  a  foe  escape 

When  that  club  swept  the  field. 

Now  slowly  to  this  fat^  spot 

They  lead  Sir  John  with  care, 

And  bind  bis  feet  about  with  withes, 

And  lay  him  prostrate  there; 

And  look  and  listen  eagerly 

For  him  to  ffroan  or  weep; 

But  he  lays  nia  head  down  tranquilly, 

As  a  chila  that  goes  to  sleep. 

The  monarch,  with  a  stately  step, 

Descendeth  from  the  throne, 

And  all  give  back  before  the  light 

From  his  fiery  eye  that  shone. 

He  raiseth  that  huge  war-club  high. 

The  warriors  hold  their  breath, 

And  look  to  see  that  mishty  arm 

Hurl  down  the  blow  of  death,— 

A  sudden  shriek  bursts  through  the  air, 

A  wild  and  piercing  cry. 

And  swif*  as  Jiffht  a  form  is  seen 

Across  the  halfto  fly. 

The  startled  monarch  stays  his  hand, 

For  now.  beneath  his  blow, 

He  sees  nis  lovely  Metoka 

By  the  captive  kneeling  low. 

Her  gentle  arm  is  round  liis  head, 

Her  tearful  eyes  upturn'd, 

And  there  the  pure  and  hallowed  light 

Of  angel  mercy  burn'd. 

Compassion  lit  its  gentle  fires 

In  the  breast  of  Powhatan ; 

The  warrior  to  the  father  yields, 

The  monarch  to  the  man. 

Slowly  his  war-club  sinks  to  earth, 

And  slowly  from  his  eye 

Recedes  the  fierce,  vindictive  fire 

That  burn'd  before  so  high. 

His  nerves  relax,  be  l^ks  around 

Upon  his  warrior  men. 

Perchance  their  unsubdued  revenge 

His  soul  might  fire  again, — 

But  no ;  the  soft  contagion  spreads, 

And  all  have  felt  its  power. 

And  hearts  are  touch'd  and  passions  hush'd, 

For  mercy  ruled  the  hour. 
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The  monarch  gently  raised  his  child, 
And  brushed  her  tears  away; 
And  called  Pamunkev  to  his  side, 
And  bade  without  delay 
To  free  the  captive  Jhrom  his  bonds. 
And  show  him  nonors  due, 
And  lead  him  to  the  festire  hall 
Their  banquet  to  renew. 

The  day  is  past,  and  past  the  niffht. 
And  now  a^in  the  morninff  ligm, 
With  golden  pinions  all  unfurPd, 
Comes  forth  to  wake  a  sleeping  world ; 
And  brave  Sir  John,  with  footsteps  free. 
And  a  trusty  s uard  of  warriors  three, 
•  Through  the  deep  woods  is  on  his  .way 

To  greet  his  friends  at  Paspahey. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

SEaUEL  OF  THE  HISTORY  OF  0BBCHANCAN0U6H— THE  QE$AT  MABBAORE  OT 
laSS-MASSACRE  OF  16ii~CAPTURfi  OF  OPECHANCANOU6H  BY  THE  ENQLI8H 
—HIS  DEATH  AND  CHARACTER. 

Captain  Argall  brought  out  from  England,  among  other  things,  a 
yariety  of  presents  for  Opechancanough,  who  seems  now  to  have  been, 
notwithstanding  that  Powhatan  was  still  living,  the  chief  object  of  the 
colony's  apprehension  and  regard.  He  lamented,  as  the  Indians  did 
universally,  the  untimely  fate  of  their  favorite  princess;  but  he  also 
expressed  himself  satisfied  with  the  care  which  had  been  taken  of  her 
son.  Argall  sent  messengers  to  him  immediately  on  his  arrival  at 
Jamestown ;  and  the  chieftain  paid  him  a  visit,  and  received  his  p»- 
sents.  Tomocomq,  who  returned  with  Argall,  had  conceived  a  dislike 
for  Sir  Thomas  Dale,  and  he  railed  violently  against  him  in  particular, 
as  he  did  against  the  English  in  general ;  but  Opechancapough  either 
was  or  af)ectcd  to  be  convinced  that  his  anger  and  his  accusations 
were  equally  groundless.  On  the  death  of  Powhatan,  in  1618,  both 
himself  and  his  royal  brother  Opitchipan  renewed  the  ancient  league 
of  the  emperor  with  the  English;  under  the  protection  of  which,  we 
arc  told,  every  man  peaceably  followed  his  building  and  planting, 
without  any  remarkable  accidents  or  interruption. 

A  transaction,  which  occurred  in  1616,  furnishes  the  best  comment 
we  can  give  upon  the  character  of  Opechancanough.  It  appears,  that 
President  Yeardly  at  that  time  undertook  to  xelieve  the  necessities  of 
the  colony  by  collecting  tribute  of  the  Chickahominies.  But,  for  some 
reason  or  other,  that  warlike  peoplt  refused  to  pay  it;  and  even  sent 
him  an  answer  to  his  demand,  which  he  construed  into  an  affront* 
He  therefore  called  upon  them,  soon  after,  with  a  company  of  one 
hundred  soldiers,  well  armed.  Some  threatening  and  bravado  ensued 
on  both  sides,  and  a  regular  battle  was  the  speedy  consequence.  The 
Indians  were  defeated,  and  as  Yeardly  was  returning  to  Jamestown 
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with  his  spoil,  Opechancanough  met  him,  and  artfully  efi^ted  an 
agieement  with  him,  that  he  (Yeardly)  would  make  no  peace  with  the 
cSuckah<Mninies  without  his  consent.  He  then  went  to  that  tribe,  and 
pretended  that  he  had,  with  great  pains  and  solicitation,  procured  a 
peace  for  them.  To  requite  this  immense  service,  as  it  was  now  con- 
sidered, they  cheerfully  proclaimed  him  king  of  their  nation,  and 
flocked  from  all  quarters  with  presents  of  beads  and  copper.  From 
this  time  he  was  content  to  be  entitled  the  King  of  Chickahominy ; 
and  thus  was  subjected  to  him,  with  their  own  free  consent,  a  brave 
and  resolute  people,  who  had  successiiUy  resisted,  for  many  years, 
the  power  of  every  savage  and  civilised  foe. 

The  English  historians  generally  agree  ii^  representing  Opechan* 
canough  as  an  inveterate  enemy  of  the  English  from  first  to*  last. 
Such  may  have  been  the  case;  and  he  might  have  had  what  appeared 
to  him  reason  and  occasion  enough  for  his  hostility.  The  character 
of  many  of  the  colonists  was  but  to^  well  calculated  toithwajrt  the  best 
intentions  on  the  port  of  the  government,  however  peaceable  and  just 
might  be  their  theory  of  Indian  intercourse.  ^Jie  dj|CQptent  of  To- 
mocomo  might  have  its  efiect,  too,  anA^^spooiftUy  among  the  mass  of 
his  countrymen.  The  pledge  of  harmony  whidi  had  existed  in  the 
person  of  Pocahontas  was  forgotten.  But  above  all,  Opechancanough 
was  too  shrewd  a  man  not  to  perceive,  in  the  alarming  disproportion 
which  was  daily  showing  itself  between  the  power  of  the  English  and 
the  Indians  of  Virginia — ^independently  of  particular  provocations — a 
sure  indication  of  the  necessity  of  a  new  system  of  defence. 

Subsequent  events  confirm  this  conjecture.  No  better  preparation 
{or  a  war  could  have  been  made  on  the  ehieflain's  part,  than  he  ef- 
fected in  the  submission  of  the  Qnckahominies*  It  is  not  unlikely 
that  he  himself  instigated,  through  his  satellites,  the  very  insolence) 
whereby  they  drew  upon  tliamselves  that  sevei*c  chastisement  from 
the  colony,  which  increased  his  own  inHucncc  over  them  as  much  as 
it  aggravated  their  hostility  to  the  EnglislL  Wc  find  that,  in  1618, 
they  committed  several  outrages  of  a  most  flagrant  character;  and 
although  Opechancanough,  who  was  applied  to  for  satisfaction,  pro- 
mised to  send  in  the  heads  of  the  o^nders,  this  was  never  done,  and 
it  may  be  questioned,  whether  he  was  not  privy  to,  or  perhaps  the 
chief  author  and  contriver  of  the  whole  affitir.  At  all  events,  his- 
torians lepreseuft  that  his  regal  authority  over  the  tribe  was  thereby 
**  firmly  rireted  and  established.** 

Still,  not  only  had  the  artful  chicfhiin  given  no  open  cause  of  offence 
or  evidence  of  hostility,  but  he  absolutely  succeeded,  as  we  have  seen, 
in  completely  quieting  the  suspicions  of  the  colonists.  In  1620,  in- 
deed, we  find  it  recorded  in  the  journal  of  Mr.  Rolfe,  that  "  now  Ope- 
chancanough will  not  come  at  vs,  thatlbauses  vs  suspect  his  former 
promises.*'  But  this  little,  uneasiness  was  wholly  done  away,  on  the 
arrival  of  Sir  Francis  Wyatt,  the  successor  of  Yeardly,  in  1621. 
That  gentleman  immediately  sent  messengers  to  Opechancanough  and 
Opitchipan,  who  both  expressed  great  satisfaction  at  the  accession  of 
the  new  president,  and  cheerfully  renewed  their  former  leagues  with 
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the  colony.  The  former  also  declared  himself  pleased  with  the  idea 
of  the  English  inhabiting  the  country.  He  proposed,  by  way  of  amal- 
gamating the  two  nations,  that  some  of  the  white  families  should  settle 
among  his  people,  while  some  of  his  should  settle  at  Jamestown.  A 
former  promise  was  confirmed,  of  sending  a  guide  with  the  English  to 
certain  mines  represented  to  be  situated  above  the  falls.  Nay,  so  for 
was  the  deception  carried, ^that  "Mr.  Thorpe  (the  chief  messenger) 
thought  he  perceived  more  motions  of  religion  in  Opechancanough 
than  could  easily  be  imagined  in  so  great  ignorance  and  blindness. 
He  acknowledged  his  own  rdBgion  not  to  be  the  right  way,  and  de- 
sired to  be  instructed  in  the  Christian  faith.  He  confessed  that  Gtxl 
loved  the  English  bettci;  than  them^  and  he  thought  the  cause  of  God's 
anger  was  their  custom  of  conjuring  their  children,  and  making  them 
black  boys."* 

It  must  have  been  about  this  time  that  Opechancanough  took  the 
trouble  to  sendi«ome  of  his  men  t^  a  sachem  on  the  eastern  shore,  for 
a  quantity  of  poison,  peculiar  to  that  region,  and  which  he  wished  to 
use  in  his  opemtionsiifigainst  the  English.  This  may  have  been  the 
true  object  of  tno  cmba«)^'a»il  it  may  also  have  been  but  a  cover  for 
sounding  the  disposition  of  tho  eastern  tribes  towards  the  colony. 
Accordingly,  it  is  recorded  in  the  "  Observations  of  Master  lofan  Pory, 
sccretarie  of  Virginia,  in  hie  Travels,"  that  Namenacus,  the  sachem  of 
Pawtuxent,  made  an  application  to  the  colony,  in  1681,  for  the  privi- 
lege of  trading  with  them.     The  request  was  so  far  attended  to,  that 

*  Allusion  seems  to  be  made  here  to  a  custom  which  is  sufficiently  sin* 
gular  to  deserve  some  description.  Smith  calls  it  a  Jiearly  sacrifice  of 
children.  A  ceremony  of  the  kind  which  was  performed  near  Jamestown 
may  best  be  doscribed  in  his  own  words.  ^^  Fifteene  of  the  properest  young 
boyes,  betwcenc  ten  and  fiftccile  years  of  aje,  they  paynted  white.  Ilauing 
brought  them  forfli,  the  people  spent  the  fdrenoone  in  dauncin^  and  singing 
about  them  with  rattles.  In  the  afterooono  they  put  tboee  children  to  the 
roote  of  a  tree.  By  them  all  the  men  stood  in  a  guard,  each  hauing  a  bas- 
tinado in  his  hand,  made  of  reeds  bound  together.  This  made  a  lane  be- 
tweene  them  all  along,  through  which  there  were  appointed  fine  yoMing  men 
to  fetch  these  children.  So  every  one  Gf  the  fii^  went  through  the  gnard 
to  fetch  a  childe,  csch  after  other  by  turnes,  tlie  guard  fiercely  beating 
them  with  their  bastinadoes,  and  they  patiently  enduring  and  receiuing  all, 
defending  the  children  with  their  naked  bodies  from  the  yunieroiful  blowes* 
that  pay  them  soundly,  tlio*  the  children  escaipe.  All  this  while,  the  wo- 
men wecpe  and  cry  out  very  passionately,  prouiding  mats,  skinnes.  mosse 
and  drv  wood,  as  things  fitting  their  children's  funerals.  Ailer  the  children 
were  thus  passed  the  guard,  the  guard  tore  downe  the  trees,  braotshcs  and 
boughs,  with  such  violcnoe  thact  they  rent  the  body,  and  made  wreaths  for 
their  heads,'or  bedecked  their  bayre  with  the  leaues.  What  els  was  done 
with  the  children  was  not  secne,  but  they  were  aU  cast  on  a  heape  in  a 
valley  as  dead^  where  they  made  a  great  feast  for  all  the  company.  The 
werowance  bemg  demanded  tJB  meaning  of  the  sacrifice,  answered,  that 
the  children  were  not  all  deaofbut  that  the  Okee  or  Divill  did  sucke  the 
bloode  from  their  left  breast,  who  chanced  to  be  his  by  lot,  till  they  were 
dead;  but  the  rest  were  kept  in  the  wildernesse  by  the  young  men  till  nine 
months  were  expired,  during  which  time  they  must  not  converse  with  any, 
and  of  these  were  made  their  Priests  and  Coniurers."  Master  Pory  says, 
in  his  Observations,  that  the  Accomacks  were  a  civil  and  tractable  peo- 
ple: ^'nor  doe  they  vse  that  deuiUish  custome  in  making  Black  Boyes." 
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the  Bnglish  prondsed  to  visit  him  within  six  weeks.  Now  it  seems 
that  their  commerce  with  the  Indians  at  this  period  was  mostly  carried 
on  by  the  aid  of  one  Thomas  Savage,  an  interpreter,  and  the  same 
man  whom  Smith  had  left  with  Powhatan  fourteen  years  before.  The 
visit  took  place  according  to  promise,  and  it  was  then  ascertained  that 
Opecfaanoanough  had  employed  one  of  his  Indians  to.  kill  Savage. 
The  pretence  was, «'  because  he  brought  the  trade  from  ^m  to  the 
easteme  shore.'^  The  truth  probably  was,  that  the  chieftain  was  jea» 
bus  of  the  English  influence  among  the  tribes  of  that  region. 

But  the  storm  which  had  been  gathering  ever  since  the  death  of  the 
emperor  was  at  length  ready  to  burst  upon  the  devoted  colony.  Ope- 
chancanough  had  completed  every  preparation  which  the  nature  of 
things  permitted  on  his  part,  and  nothing  remained  but  to  stiike 
the  great  blow  wlich  he  intended  should  utterly  extinguish  the  Eng- 
lish settlements  forever.  The  twenty-second  day  of  March,  1622 — 
an  era  but  too  memorable  in  Virginian  history*— was  seleetsd  for  the 
time,  and  a  certain  hour  agreed  upon  to  ensure  the  simultaneous  as- 
sault in  every  direction.  The  various  tribes  eitfaged  in  the  conspiracy 
were  drawn  together,  and  stationed  in  the  vicinity  of  the  several  places 
of  massacre,  with  a  celerity  an4  px;^ci^ion  unparalleled  in  the  annals 
(xt  the  continent.  Although  some  of  the  detachments  had  to  march 
from  great  distances,  and  through  a  continued  forest,  guided  only  by 
the  stars  and  moon,  no  single  instance  of  disorder  or  mistake  is  known 
to  have  happened.  One  by  one  they  followed  each  other  in  profound 
silence,  trtiading  as  nearly  as  possible  in  each  other's  steps,  and  ad- 
justing the  long  grass  and  branches  which  they  displaced.  They 
btited  at  short  distances  from  the  settlements,  and  waited  in  death- 
like stillness  for  the  dgnal  of  attack. 

That  was  to  be  given  by  their  f^low-savag^,  who  had  chosen  the 
same  morning  for  visiting  the  different  plantations,  in  considerable 
numbers,  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  their  strength  and  precise 
situation^  and  at  the  same  time  preventing  any  suspicion  of  the  gene- 
ral design.  This,  it  should  be  observed,  had  recently  become  too  ha- 
bitual a  practice  with  the  Indians,  to  excite  suspicion  of  itself.  The 
savages  were  well  kqown  to  be  in  no  oondi^n  for  a  war^  and  had 
shown  no  disposition  for  one.  The  English,  therefore,  while  they 
supplied  them  generally  with  whatever  they  asked  for,  upon  fiiir  terms^ 
inflected  to  prepare  themselves  for  dcfoncc.  They  were  so  secure, 
that  a  sword  or  a  firelock  was  xaiely  to  be  met  with  in  a  private 
dwelling.  Most  of  their  plantations  were  seated  in  a  scattered  and 
■tragglii^  manner,  as  a  water-privilege  or  a  choice  vein  of  rich  land 
imitcd  them;  and  indeed  it  was  generally  thought,  Ihe  further  froni 
neighbors  the  better.  The  Indians  were  daily  received  into  their 
houses,  fed  at  their  tables,  and  lodged  in  their  bed-chambers;  and  boats 
were  even  lent  them  previous  to  the  twenty-second,  as  they  passed 
backwards  and  forwards  for  the  very  purpose  of  completing  the  plan 
of  extirpation. 

The  hour  being  come,  the  savages,  knowing  exactly  in  what  spot 
erery  Englishman  was  to  be  found,  rose  upon  them  at  once*    Tbv 
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work  of  death  was  commeiiGed,  and  they  spared  nutber  sex  nor  age, 
man,  woman  nor  child-  Some  entered  the  houses  under  the  color  of 
trade.  Others  drew  the  owners  abroad  upon  various  pretences;  while 
the  rest  fell  suddenly  on  such  as  were  occupied  in  their  several  labors. 
So  quick  was  the  execution,  that  few  perceived  the  weapon  or  islow 
which  despatched  them.  And  thus,  in  one  hour  and  almost  at  the 
same  instuit,  fell  three  hundred  and  forty-seven  men,  women  and 
children;  most  of  them  by  their  own  arms,  and  all  (as  Stith  observes) 
by  the  hcuids  of  a  naked  and  timid  people,  who  durst  not  stand  the 
presenting  of  a  staff  in  the  manner  of  a  firelock,  in  the  hands  of  a 
woman. 

Those  who  had  sufficient  warning  to  make  resistance  saved  their 
lives.  Nathaniel  Causie,  an  old  soldier  of  Captain  Smith's,  though 
cruelly  wounded,  cleaved  down  one  of  his  assailaats  with  an  axe; 
upon  which  the  whole  party  who  had  surrounded  him  fled,  and  he 
escaped.  At  another  place,  two  men  held  possession  of  a  house  against 
sixty  Indians.  At  Warrasqueake,  a  Mr.  Baldwin,  whose  wife  was  so 
badly  wounded  that  s^  lay  for  dead,  by  repeatedly  discharging  his 
musket  drove  off  the  enemy,  and  saved  both  her  and  himself*  Ralph 
Hamcr,.the  historian,  defended  hingiselCin  his  house,  successfully,  with 
spades,  axes  and  brickbats^  Ohq  small  family,  living  near  Martinis 
Hundred,  where  as  many  as  seventy-throe  of  the  English  were  slain, 
not  only  escaped  the  massacre,  but  never  heard  any  thing  of  it  until 
two  or  three  days  afterwards.  Jamestown  and  some  of  the  neighbor- 
ing places  were  saved  by  the  disclosure  of  a  Christian  Indian  named 
Chanco,  who  was  confidentially  informed  of  the  design  by  hi^  brother, 
on  the  morning  of  the  22d« 

Such  was  the  evidence  which  Opechancanough  gave  of  his  deep- 
rooted  hatred  of  the  English.  And  yet,  such  was  his  profound  dis- 
simulation, that  so  late  as  the  middle  of  March,  he  treated  a  messenger 
sent  to  him  from  the  president  with  the  utmost  civility,  assuring  him 
he  held  the  peace  so  firm,  that  the  sky  would  fall  sooner  than  it  should 
be  violated  on  his  part.  Mr.  Thorpe,  an  excellent  man,  who  had 
talten  a  peculiar  interest  in  Christianising  the  Indians,  supposed  that 
he  had  gained  the  especial  favor  of  Opechancanough  by  btulding  him 
a  very  neat  house  afler  the  English  fashion;  in  which  he  took  such 
pleasure,  as  to  lock  and  unlock  his  door  a  himdred  times  a  day.  He 
seemed  also  to  be  pleased  with  the  discourse  and  company  of  Mr* 
Thorpe,  and  expressed  a  desire  to  rqquite  some  of  his  kindness.  Never* 
thelcss,  the  body  of  this  unfortunate  man  was  found  among  the  slain. 
Only  two  days  before  the  massacre,  tlie  Indians  guided  a  party  of  the 
English  throughfthe  woods,  and  sent  home  one  who  had  lived  among 
them  to  learn  their  language.  On  the  very  morning  of  the  fatal  day, 
as  also  the  evening  before,  they  came,  as  at  other  times,  unarmed  into 
the  houses  of  the  English,  with  deer,  turkeys,  fish,  fiTiits  and  other 
things  to  sell;  and  in  some  places  sat  down  to  breakfast  with  the  same 
persons  whom  they  rose  up  to  tomahawk. 

The  particular  occasion — as  the  historians  consider  it— of  the  con- 
spiracy, Is  too  characteristic  to  be  omitted.    There  was  a  noted  Indicm, 
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■emed  Neniatlanow,  who  was  wont^  out  of  vamty  or  aome  unAecount- 
8Me  humor,  to  dre83  himself  up  with  feathers,  in  a  most  barbarously 
fimtastic  manner.  ;  This  habit  obtained  for  him  among  the  English  the 
name  of  Jack'Of-the-feather.  He  was  renowned  among  his  country- 
men both  ibr  <50urage  and  cunning,  and  was  esteemed  the  greatest  war- 
captain  of  tho^  times.  But,  what  was  most  remarkable,  although  he 
had  been  in  mai^y  skirmishes  and  engagements  with  the  English,  he 
had  always  escaped  without  a  wound.  From  this  accident,  seconded 
by  his  own  ambition  and  craft,  he  obtained  at  length  the  reputation  of 
4being  invulnerable  and  immortal. 

Early  m  1622,  Nemattanow  came  to  the  house  of  one  Morgan,  who 
kept  and  sold  a  variety  bf  well-selected  commodities  for  the  use  of  the 
Indians.  Smitten  with  a  strong  desire  to  obtain-  some  of  them,  Ne^^ 
mattanow  persuaded  Morgan  to  accompany  him  to  Pamunkey,  oii  the 
assurance  of  an  advantageous  trafHc  at  that  place.  On  the  way,  he  is 
supposed  to  have  murdered  the  trader.  Within  two  or  three  days,  he 
returned  again  to  the  house  of  his  victim,  where  were  only  two  stout 
young  men,  servants  of  Morgan,  at  home.  They,  observing  that  he 
wore  their  master's  cap  on  his  head,  inquired  after  him;  and  Jack  told 
them  frankly  he  was  dead. 

Confirmed  in  their  previous  suspicions  by  this  declaration,  they 
seized  him,  and  endeavored  to  carry  him  before  Mr.  Thorpe,  who 
lived  at  a  neighboring  settlement.  But  their  prisoner  troubled  them  so 
much  by  his  resistance,  and  withal  provoked  them  so  intolerably  by 
his  bravadoes,  that  they  finally  shot  him  down,  and  put  him  into  a 
boat,  in  order  to  convey  him  the  remaining  seven  or  eight  miles  of  the 
way.  But  the  Indian  soon  grew  faint;  and  finding  himself  surprised 
by  the  pangs  of  death,  he  requested  his  captors  to  stop.  In  his  last 
moments  he  most  earnestly  besought  of  them  two  gi:pat  favors;  first, 
never  to  make  it  known  that  he  was  killed  by  a  bullet;  and  secondly, 
to  bury  him  among  the  English,  that  the  certain  knowledge  and  monu- 
ment of  his  mortality  might  still  be  concealed  from  the  sight  of  his 
countrymen.    So  strong  was  the  ruling  passion  in  death. 

Opechancanough  was  so  far  frohi  being  a  particular  friend  of 
N^nattanow,  that  he  had  given  the  president  to  understand,  by  a  mes- 
senger, some  time  before  the  transaction  just  related,  that  he  should 
consider  it  a  fiivor  in  him,  if  he  would  take  measures  to  have  Jack 
despatched.  The  popularity  of  the  war-captain  was  the  only  reason 
why  he  forbore  to  take  such  measures  himself.  Nevertheless,  with  a 
consummate  wiliness  he  availed  himselPof  this  same  popularity,  on  the 
death  of  his  rival-^-as  Jack  seems  to  have  been— the  better  to  infiame 
and  exasperate  the  Indians  against  the  whites.  He  affected  to  be 
excessively  grieved  at  his  death,  and  for  some  time  was  unusually  loud 
in  his  deciamtions  of  resentment  and  his  threats  of  revenge.  A  mes- 
senger came  ftom  the  president,  to  ascertain  what  was  intended  by 
these  demonstrations  of  hostility,  and  again  all  was  quiet  as  before; 
nothing  could  induce  the  sachem  to  violate  the  vast  regard  which  he 
had  always  entertained  for  the  English.  About  the  same  time  he  gave 
them  liberty,  by  negotiation,  to  seat  themselves  any  where  on  the  stores 
11 
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of  the  rvrersy  within  las  d«»nii]ioBs,  wheie  tlie  natives  taiMi  no  villages' 
The  treaty  he  had  already  made  for  the  discovery  of  minea,.as  wdl 
as  for  mutual  friendship  and  defence,  was  at  his  request  engraven  oA 
a  hrass  plate,  and  fastened  to  one  of  the  largest  oaics  growing  upoin 
his  terdtories,  that  it  might  be  had  always  in  remembranoe. 

For  several  years  ailer  the  meissacre,  a  war  was  waged  between 
the  colonists  and  the  savages,  so  inveterate  and  fero^ous  as  to  trans- 
mit a  mutual  abhorrence  and  prejudice  to  the  posterity  oC  both*  The 
former  obtained  at  this  period  the  name  of  the  Long-Knives^  by  which 
they  were  distinguished  to  a  very  late  day,  in  the  hieroglyphic  lan-)% 
guage  of  the  natives.  Every  precaution  and  preparation  was  taken 
and  made  upon  both  sides,  in  view  of  a  desperate  conflict.  Orders 
were  issued  by  the  government,  from  time  to  time,  directing  a  general 
vigilance  and  caution  against  the  enemy  who  now  engiossed  all  thought; 
and  especially  prohibiting  the  waste  of  arms  and  ammunition.  The 
remnants  of.  the  settlements  were  drawn  together  into  a  narrower  com- 
pass* Of  eighty  plantations,  all  were  abandcoied  but  six,  which  lay 
contiguous  at  the  lower  part  of  James  river;  and  three  or  four,  othexs, 
of  which  the  owners  or  overseers,  refusing  to  obey  public  orders, 
intrenched  themselves,  and  mounted  cannon  for  their  own  separate 
defence. 

A  considerable  space  of  territory  between  the  Virginians  and  the 
savage  tribes  was  wasted  with  fire,  for  the  sole  purpose  of  laying  bare 
the  stealthy  approaches  of  the  enemy,  who,  under  cover  of  the  long 
grass  and  underwood,  and  the  gigantic  shield  of  the  oak  and  cypress, 
had  heretofore  been  able  to  advance  unperceived,  and  rise  up  in  attack 
almost  from  under  the  very  feet  of  the  English.  But  even  a  boundary 
of  fire  could  not  always  restrain  the  fury,  nor  dude  the  skill  of  the 
Indians.  Wisely  content  with  short  and  sudden  incursions,  for  plun* 
der  and  revenge  rather  than  conquest,  they  frequently  succeeded  in 
carrying  off  the  corn  and  cattle  of  the  colonists,  and  sometimes  their 
persons  into  captivity.  They  were  themselves,  on  the  other  hand, 
hunted  like  beasts  of  prey.  No  prisoners  were  made;  no  quarter  was 
given. 

From  the  time  of  the  massacre,  Opechancanough  seems  no  longer 
to  have  taken  the  least  trouble  to  conceal  his  hostility.  He  returined 
a  haughty  answer  to  the  first  demand  made  upon  him  for  the  redemp- 
tion of  the  English  captives;  and  trampled  under  foot  the  picture  of 
the  English  monarch,  which  was  sent  to  him  as  a  compliment*  Late 
in  1622,  when  Captain  Croshaw  was  trading  on  the  Potomac,  with 
the  only  tribe  which  was  now  willing  to  carry  on  commerce,  he  had 
scarcely  landed  from  his  vessel,  when  a  messenger  arrived  from  Ope- 
chancanough to  Japazaws,  (king  of  the  Patawomekes,)  bearing  two 
baskets  of  beads  as  a  royal  present,  and  solidting  the  king  to  murder 
his  new  visitants  on  the  spot.  He  was  assured,  that  whether  he  did 
his  part  df  not^  before  the  end  of  two  moons,  there  should  not  be  an 
EInglishman  left  in  the  whole  country.  Japazaws  first  disclosed  the 
message  to  his  guest;  and  then,  after  thinking  and  talking  of  it  two 
days,  made  answer  that  the  English  were  his  friends,  and  €)pitchipaa 
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(^  Powhatan  emperor)  his  brother;  and  therefore  there  ^ould  be  no 
more  blood  shed  between  them  by  his  means.  The  beads  were  re- 
turned by  the  messenger. 

Ailer  this,  the  colonists  had  their  season  of  success;  and  more  In- 
dians are  said  to  have  been  slain  during  the  autumn  and  winter  of 
1622 — 3,  than  had  ever  befbi«  Mien  by  the  hands  of  the  English, 
*since  the  settlement  of  Jamestown.  But  the  course  adopted  by  the 
civilised  party  sufhciently  indicates  the  desperate  sti^  of  their  affairs* 
They  availed  themselves  of  a  stratagem  worse  than  barbarous  in  its 
principle,  however  circumstanoes  might  be  ^supposed  in  this  case  to 
justify  it.  A  peace  was  offered  to  the  enemy  and  accepted;  but  just 
as  the  corn,  which  the  latter  were  induced  to  plant,  was  beginning  to 
grow  ripe,  the  English  fell  upon  them  in  all  directions  at  a  given  hour 
of  an  appointed  day,  killed  many,  and  destroyed  a  vast  quantity  of 
provisions.  Several  of  the  greatest  war-captains  were  among  the 
slain;  and  for  some  time  Opechancanoagh  himself  was  reported  to  be 
one.  This  rumor  alone,  so  long  as  believed,  was  equahto  a  victory; 
« for  against  him,"  says  the  historian,  "  was  this  stratagem  chiefly 
laid.*' 

•  Such  language  furnishes  evidence  enough  of  the  apprehension 
which  his  movements  and  reputation  had  excited.  But  he  gave  more 
substantial  reasons  for  the  respect  which  he  still  wrested  from  his 
enemy,  by  his  prowess.  A  battle  took  place  at  his  own  village  of 
Pamimkey,  in  1625,  in  which  the  main  body  of  the  savages  numbered 
eight  hundred  bowmen,  independently  of  detachments  from  remote 
tribes;  and  though  the  English,  led  on  by  Governor  Wyatt  in  person, 
sacceeded  in  driving  the  enemy  from  the  field,  they  were  unable  to 
pursue  them  as  far  as  Matapony.  That  town  was  their  principal 
depot  and  rallying  point,  and  the  acknowledged  inability  to  reach  it, 
though  but  four  miles  distant,  proves  that  the  battle  was  by  no  means 
decisive.  It  appears  from  this  aflair,  too,  that  all  tlie  efforts  of  the 
English,  during  an  inveterate  war  of  three  years,  had  not  driven  the 
tribes  even  from  the  neighborhood  of  their  own  settlements.  What 
was  more  discour&ging,  Opechancanough  was  not  to  be  deceived  a 
second  time  by  the  arts  of  diplomacy.  In  1628,  the  ^vemor's  pro- 
clamation, which  announped  the  appointment  of  commissioners  to 
negotiate  with  the  enemy,  declared  expressly  an  intention  to  repeat 
the  stratagem  of  1622;  but  the  plan  failed  of  success,  and  the  Pamun- 
kie»  and  Chickahominies — most  immediately  under  the  influence  of 
Opechancanough — were  more  troublesome  at  this  period  than  ever 
before. 

Four  years  aflerwards,  the  same  tribes  made  an  irruption  so  furious 
and  alarming,  that  every  twentieth  man  was  despatched,  under  the 
command  of  the  governor,  to  parley  with  them — a  term  in  the  records 
which  shows  forcibly,  as  Burk  observes,  the  respect  this  brave  people 
had  inspired.  But  Opechancanough  was  still  implacable;  and  when, 
in  the  course  of  1632,  a  peace  was  at  last  formally  concluded,  sb  little 
dependence  was  placed  on  that  circumstance,  that  even  while  the  com* 
nuMbners  on  both  sides  were  adjusting  the  pieliniinaties»  a  prodanuu 
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lion  waa  issued,  ferbidding  the  cdonists  either  to  parley  6r  trade  wtt|k 
the  Indians. 

This  truce  or  treaty  was  understood  to  be  on  both  sides  a  tempo- 
raiy  expedient;  but  the  chieflain  was  the  first  to  take  advantage  of  iU 
During  nine  years  he  remained  quietly  making  his  preparations  for 
the  conflict  which  his  sagacity  told  him  must  some  day  or  other  be 
renewed.  The  hour  at  length  arrived.  The  colony  was  involved  in. 
dissensions.  Insprroctions  had  taken  place.  The  governor  was  unpop> 
ular,  and  the  people  were  unprepared  and  heedless.  Opechancanoug|i 
lost  not  a  moment  in  conceiting  measures  for  effecting  at  a  single  blow 
the  bloody,  but  in  his  bosom  noble  design,  which  had  already  engrossed 
the  solicitude  and  labor  of  so  large  a  part  of  his  life. 

He  was  now  advanced  in  years,  but  his  orders  were  conveyed  with 
.  electric  rapidity  to  the  remotest  tribes  of  the  great  confederacy  asso- 
ciated under  his  influence.  With  the  five  nearest  his  own  location^ 
and  most  completely  under  his  control,  he  resolved  to  make  the  prin- 
cipal onset  in  person.  The  more  distant  stations  were  assigned  to  the 
leading  chiefs  of  the  several  nations;  and  thus  the  system  of  a  war 
that  raged  from  the  mouth  of  the  Chesapeake  to  the  heads  of  all  the 
great  rivers,  which  flow  into  it,  was  so  simple  as  to  render  confusion 
impossible.  The  whole  f(NPce  was  let  loose  upon  the  entire  line  of  the 
English  settlements  at  nearly  the  same  instant  of  time.  Five  hundred 
|)ersons  perished  in  the  massacre.  Many  others  were  carried  into 
captivity.  The  habitations,  earn,  household  utensils,  instruments  of 
farming,  every  thing  essential  to  comfort,  and  almost  every  thing  ne- 
cessary to  life,  was  consumed  by  fire.  But  for  circumstances  in  the 
situation  of  the  settlements,  over  which  Opechancanough  had  no  con- 
trol, and  which  he  could  not  guard  against,  the  fate  of  Virginia  had 
been  decided  by  this  single  blow. 

As  it  was,  every  other  labor  and  thought  were  suspended  in  the 
terrors  of  an  Indian  war.  The  loom  was  abandoned.  The  plough 
was  lefl  in  its  fbrrow.  All  who  were  able  to  bear  arms  were  embodied 
as  a  militia  fbr  the  defenee  of  the  colony;  and  a  chosen  body,  com- 
prising every  twentieth  man,  marched  into  the  enemy's  country  under 
Governor  Berkeley's  personal  command.  The  operations  of  the  war, 
which  raged  thencxjforth  without  any  intermission  until  the  death  of 
Opechancanough — and  that  alone  was  expected  to  end  it — are  detailed 
by  no  historian.  The  early  Virginian  records  which  remain  in  manu- 
script are  altogether  silent  respecting  this  period,  and  the  meagre  rela- 
tion of  Beverley  is  the  only  chronicle  which  has  survived  the  ravages 
of  time.  This  circumstance  of  itself  suflicicntly  indicates  the  confusion 
and  dismay  of  the  era. 

Opocliancanough,  whose  last  scene  now  rapidly  approaches,  had  be- 
come so  decrepid  by  age,  as  to  be  unable  to  walk,  though  his  spirit, 
sHsing  above  the  ruins  of  his  body,  directed,  from  the  litter  upon  which 
)iis  Indians  carried  him,  the  onset  and  the  retreat  of  his  warriors.  The- 
wreck  of  his  constitution  was  at  length  completed  by  the  extreme 
fatigues  encountered  in  this  difilicuh  and  laborious  service.  Ifis  flesh 
jbeoanie  macomtedi'  hk  smw^loeX  their  elasticity;  and  his  eyelids 
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iieie  ao  beftyy  that  he-oouldjiot  see^  unless  tb^  were  lifted  up  by  his 
fiu&ful  attendants.  In  this  fbriom  condition  he  was  closely  pursued 
by  Bedceley  with  a  squfidron  of  horse,  and  at  >  length  surprised  aftd 
taJben.  He  entered  Jamestown  for  Uie  first  time  in  hisi  life,  as  tl^e 
^  most  conspicuous  figure  in  the  ponqueror's  triumph. 

To  the'  honor  of  the  Bnglish,  they  treated  their  distinguished  captive 
with  the  tenderness  which  his  infirmities  denianded,  and  the  respect 
which  his  appearance  and  talents  insyired.  They  saw  the  object  of  their 
terror  bending  under  th^  load  of  years,  and  shatteredrby  the  hardships 
of  war;  md  they  generously  resolved  to  bury  the'  remembrance  of  their 
iiyuries  in  his  present  melancholy  reverse  of  fortune.  His  own  de- 
portment was  suitable  to  his  former  g]ory,  and  the  principles  of  an 
Indian  hero.  He  disdained  to  utter  complaint  or  to  manifest  uneasi-.  ' 
oess.  He  believed  that  tortures,  were  preparing  for  him;  but  instead 
of  any  consequent  reduction  in  hia  haughtiness,  his  langwege  and  de- 
meanor bespoke  the  most  absolute  defiance  and  contempt. 

But  generally  he,  shrouded  himself  in  reserve;  and  as  if  desirous  df 
showing  his  enemies  that  there  was  nothing  in  their  presence  even  to 
louse  his  curiosity,  and  much  less  to  excite  his  apprehensions,  he  but 
rarely  permitted  his  eyelidis  to  be  lifted  up.  He  continued  in  this  state 
aeveml  days,  attended  by  his  aflfectionale  Indian  servants,  who  had 
b^ged  permission  to  wait  upon  him.  «But  his  long  life  of  aear  an 
hundred  years*  was  drawing  to  its  close.  He  was  basely  shot  through 
the  back  by  one  of  the  soldiers  appointed  to  guard  him,  from  no  other 
provocation  than  the  recollection  of  his  ancient  hostility. 

To  the  last  moment  his  courage  <  raxiained  unbroken.  The  nearer 
death  approached,  the  more  care  he  seemed  to  use  in  concealing  his 
dejection,  and  preserving  tho  dignity  and  serenity  of  his  aspect.  Only 
a  few  minutes  before  he  expired,  he  heard  an  unusual  bustle  in  the 
room  where  he  was  confined.  Having  ordered  his  attendants  to  raise 
his  eyelids,  he  discovered  a  number  of  persons  crowding  round  him,  • 
for  the  purpose  of  gratifying  an  unseasonable  curiosity.  The  dying 
chief  felt  the  indignity,  but  disdaining  to  notice  the  intruders,  he  raised 
himself  as  well  as  he  could,  and  with  a  voice  and  air  of  authority, 
demanded  that  the  governor  should  be  immediately  brought  in*  When 
the  latter  made  his  appearance,  the  chieflain  scornfully  told  him,  that 
"had  it  been  his  fortune  toiiave  taken  Sir  William  Berkeley  prisoner, 
he  should  not  have  exposed  him  as  a  show  to  his  people." 

Such  was  the  death  of  Opechancanou^.    His  chajracter  is  too  well  ' 
explained  by  his  life  to  require  any  additional  comment.     His  own 
countrymen  were  more  extensively,  and  more  completely  under  his 
influence  than  they  had  been  under  that  of  Powhatan  himselil    This 
is  the  more  remarkable,  from  the  fact  that  Opitchipan,  whose  age  and « 
family  at  least  entitled  him  to  some  deference,  retained  the  nominal 

*  So  write  some  historians ;  but  as  he  is  understood  to  have  been  younger 
than  Powhatan,  the  estimate  is  possibly  too  lar^e  by  ten  or  twen^  7!^^* 
It  is  said  that  Berkeley  had  proposed  taking  him  to  England,  as  a  living 
argument  to  coonteract  the  representations  made  in  that  country  as  to  the 
unL^thiness  of  the  Virginian  climate. 
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authority  of  emperor  so  long  as  he  lived.  Beverieg^  sayirthat  Opechair* 
cyiough  was  not  esteemed  by  the  Indians  to  be  in  any  way  rdated  to 
Powhatan;  end  that  they  repr^feated  him  as  $be  prinoe  of  a  foieiaa 
nation  residing  at  a  great  distance  somewhere  in  the  Soothwest.  He 
rai£;ht  be  an  emigrant  or  an  exile  from, the  empire  of  Mexico,  or  fiom  , 
some  of  the  tribes  between  that  region  aqd  Virginia.  The  same  hi»> 
torian  describes  him  as  a  man  of  large  stature,  noble  presence  and 
extraordinary  parts.  Stith  calls,  him  a  politic  and  luuighty  prinoe. 
Burk  entitles  him  the  Hannibal  of  Virginia. 

He  was  perhaps  the  most  inveterate  and  troublesome  enmy  which 
any  of  the  American  oolonies  have  ever  met  with  among  his  raoe# 
The  general  causes  whidh  made  him  so,  independently  of  his  inherent 
talents  and  principles,  are  to  be  looked  for  in  the  situation  of  the  tribes 
under  his  command,  and  especially  in  the  rielations  existing  betweeft 
them  and  the  colonists.  He  saw  that  either  the  white  er  red  man 
must  sooner  or  later  establish  an  exclusive  superiority;  and  he  verf 
reasonably  dedded  upon  doing  all  in  his  power  to  determine  the  issue 
m  favor  of  his  country  and  himself.  But  more  particular  provocation 
were  not  wanting.  Even  after  the  peacie  of  1686,  great  as  the  anxiety 
was  for  its  preservation,  <' the  subtle  Indians,"  says  Beverley,  <«  re- 
sented the  encroachments  on  them  by  Hervey's  grants."  A  late  hi»> 
torian  expresses  himself  in  warmer  terms.  It  was  not  enough,  he 
writes,  that  they  had  abandoned  to  their  invaders  the  delightful  regions 
on  the  sea-shore  where  their  fathers  had  been  placed  by  the  bounty  of 
Heaven — where  their  days  had  rolled  on  in  an  enchanting  round  of 
innocence  and  gaiety — ^where  they  had  possessed  abundance  without 
labor,  and  independence  without  government.  The  little  that  remained 
to  them  was  attempted  to  be  wrested  from*  them  by  the  insatiable  ava* 
rice  and  rapacity  of  their  enemiek 


CHAPTER  IX. 

[The  following  brief  biographical  sketch  of  Captain  John  Smith  is 
quoted  in  Burk's  Virginia,  as  from  ^<  a  late  American  biographer," 
probably  Belknap.]  '^ 

He  was  born  at  Willoughby,  in  Lincolnshire,  England,  in  the 
year  one  thousand  five  hundred  and  seventy«nine.  From  the  first 
dawn  of  reason  he  discovered  a  roving  and  romantic  genius,  and 
delighted  in  exiravagant  and  daring  actions  among  his  school-fellows. 
When  about  thirteen  years  of  age,  he  sold  his  books  and  ^atchel,  and 
his  puerile  trinkets,  to  raise  money,  with  a  view  to  convey  himself 
privately  to  sea;  but  the  death  of  his  father  put  a  stop  for  the  present 
to  this  attempt,  and  threw  him  into  the  hands  of  guardians,  who  en- 
deavored fo  check  the  ardor  of  his  genius,  by  confining » him  to  a 
compting-house.  Being  put  apprentice  to  a  merchant  at  Lynn,  at  the 
age  of  fiilccn,  he  at  first  conceived  hopes  that  his  master  would  send 
him  to  sea  in  his  service;  but  this  hope  failing,  he  quitted  his  master, 
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and iv^  only  ten  diiffiiigs  iii.)iiv  pooioBt,  ent^idl  into  tte  tmiii  ofa 
young  nobleman  -who  was  tiETellU^^  to  Fiance^ 

At  Orteans  be  was  (&KaluNr|pwl  £mn  hia  attendance  on  L(»d  Bertie, 
apd  had  money  gben  him  to  retom  to  England.  ^ 

With  this  money  he  vi9ited  Paris,  and  proceeded  to  the  Low  Coun- 
tries,  where  he  enlisted  as  a  soldier  and  ieamed  theTudimenta  of  war,*- 
a  science  pecnharly  agreeable  to  his  ardent  and  active  genius*  Meet* 
ing  with  a  Scots  gentleman  abroad,  he  was  pejcsuaded  to  pass  mlo 
Scotland,  with  the  prbfx)ise  of  being  strongly  recommended  to.  King 
James.  But  being  baffled  in  this  expectation,*  he  returned  to  his  native 
town,  and  finding  no  company  there  which  suited  his  taste,  he  built  a 
booth  in  the  wood,  and*lbetook  himselfio  the  study  of  military  history 
and  tactics,  diverting  himself  at  intervals  with  his  horse  and  lanoe;  in 
which  exercises  he  at  lengtli  found  a  companion,  an  Italian  g^tle^ 
man,  rider  to  the  Barl  of  Lincoln,'  who  drew  him  from  his  sylvan 
retreat  to  Tattersal. 

Having  recovered  a  part  of  the  estate  which  his  father  had  left 
him,  he  put  himself  into  a  better  condition  than  before,  and  set  off 
again  on  his  travels  in  the  winter  t>f  the  year  one  thousand  five  hun- 
dred and  ninety-six,  being  then  only  seventeen  years  of  age.  His 
first  stage  was  Flanders,  where,  meeting  with  a  Frenchman  who  pre- 
tended to  be  heir  to  a  noble  family,  he,  with  his  three  attendants, 
prevailed  upon  Smith  to  go  with  them  to  France.  In  a  dark  night 
they  arrived  at  St.  Valory,*  in  Picardy,  and  by  the  connivance  of  the 
'  shipmaster,  the  Frenchmen  were  carried  ashore  with  the  trunks  pf 
our  young  traveller,  whilst  he  was  lefl  on  board  till  the  return  of  the 
boat.  In  the  mean  time  they  had  conveyed  the  baggage  out  of  his 
reach,  and  were  not  to  be  found.  A  sailor  on  board,  who  knew  the 
villains,  generously  undertook  to  conduct  him  to  Mortain,  where  they 
lived,  and  supplied  his  wants  till  their  arrival  at  the  place.  Here  li^ 
found  their  friends,  from  whom  he  could  get  no  recompense,  but  the 
report  of  his  sufferings  induced  several  persons  of  distinction  to  invite 
him  to  their  houses. 

Eager  to  pursue  his  travels,  and  not  caring  to  receive  fiivors  which 
be  was  unable  to  requite,  he  lefl  his  new  friends,  and  went  from  port 
to  port  in  search  of  a  ship  of  war.  In  one  of  these  rambles  near 
Dinan,  it  was  his  chance  to  meet  one  of  the  villains  who  had  robbed 
him.  Without  speaking  a  word  they  both  drew,  and  Smith,  having 
wounded  and  disarmed  his  antagonist,  obliged  him  to  confess  his  guik 
before  a  number  of  persons  who  had  assembled  on  the  occask)n. 
Satisfied  with  his  victory,  he  retired  to  the  seat  of  an  acquaintance, 
the  Earl  of  Ployer,  who  had  been  brought  up  in  England,  and  having 
received  supplies  from  him,  he  travelled  along  the  French  coast  to 
Bayonne,  and  from  thence  crossed  over  to  Marseilles,  visiting  and 
observing  every  thing  in  his  way  which  had  any  reference  to  military 
or  naval  architecture. 

At  Marseilles  he  embarked  for  Italy,  in  company  with  a  rabble  of 
pflgrims.  The  ship  was  forced  by  a  tempest  into  the  harbor  of  Tou- 
loq,  afterward^  obliged  by  a  contrary  wind  to  anchor  imder  the  little 
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aland  of  St  Mttrv^Moff  Nice,  itt  Qavtrf.  The  Ingotry  oC  ^  [ 
made  them  ascribe  their  ill<foftuBe  to  the  pTeaeiiice  of  a  heiSSc  on. 
board*  They  devoutly  curasd  SmSthand  his  queen^>  EJizabeth,  tuid 
in  a  fit  of  pious  ragef  threw  him  into  the  sea.  I^sWam  to  the  island,^ 
and  the  next  day  wasi  tajkefi  on  board  a  ship  of  St.  Maio,  which  had 
also  put  in  there  for  shelter;  The  master  of  the  ship,  who  wlas  well 
ktiqwn  to  his  noble  friend  tin  Earl  of  PlOyer,  entertained  him  kindiyr 
and  carried  himto  Alexandria 'in  Egypt;  from  thence  ho  coasted  the 
Levant,  and  on  his  leturnv  had  the  high  s|tisfaction  of  an  engage- 
ment with  a  V^etiaii  ship,  which  they  took  and  rifled  of  her  rich 
cargOi  j'-.    .-     .     .       •      ^ 

Smith  was  set  on  shorai  nt  Antibes,  with  a  box  of  one  thousand 
chequins,  (about  two  thousand  dollars),  by  the  help  of  which  he  puufe 
the  tour  of  Italy^  crossed  the  Adriatic,  and  travelledl^into  Stiria,  to  the 
seat  of  FerdinaiEul,  Archduke  of  Austria*  Here  he  met  with  an  Eng- 
lish and  Irish  Jesuit,  who  introduced  him  to  Lord  Ebeispaught,  BsLToa 
Kiscl,  and  other  ofRcers  of  distinction;  and  here  he  found  fuU  scope 
for  his  genius, — for  the  emperor  being  then  at  war  with  the  Turks,  he 
entered  into  his  army  as  a  volunteer* 

He  communicated  to  Eberspaught  a  meAod  of  conversing  at  a  dis- 
tance by  signals  made  with  torches,  which,  being  alternately  shown 
and  hidden  a  ceitain  number  of  times,  designated  every  letter  of  the 
alphabet. 

He  had  soon  after  an  opportunity  of  making  the  experiment.  Eber- 
spaught, being  besieged  by  the  Turks  in  the  strong  town  of  Olimpack,  ' 
was  cut  off  from  all  intelligence  and  hope  of  succor  from  his  friends. 
Smith  proposed  his  method  of  communication  to  Baron  Kisel,  who 
approved  it,  and  allowed  him  to  put  it  in  practice.  He  was  conveyed 
by  a  guard  to  a  hill  within  view  of  the  town,  and  sufficiently  remole 
from  the  Turkish  camp.  At  the  display  of  the  signal,  Eberspaught 
knew  and  answered  it,  and  Smith  conveyed  to  him  this  intelligence : 
*<  Thursday  night  I  will  charge  on  the  east ;  at  the  alarm,  sally  thou.'* 
The  answer  was,  "  I  will." 

Just  before  this  attack,  by  Smith's  advice,  a  great  number  of  false 
fires  were  made  in  another  quarter,  which  divid^  the  attention  of  the 
enemy,  and  gave  advantage  to  the  assailants,  who,  being  assisted  by 
a  sally  from  the  town,  killed  many  of  the  Turks,  drove  others  into 
the  river,  and  threw  succors  into  the  place,  which  obliged  the  enemy 
next  day  to  raise  the  siege.  This  well-conducted  exploit  produced  to 
our  young  adventurer  the  command  of  a  company,  oopsisting  of  two 
hundred  and  fifty  horsemen,  in  the  regiment  of  Count  Meldrich,  a 
nobleman  of  Transylvania. 

The  regiment  in  which  he  served  being  engaged  in  several  haztgrd-^ 
ous  enterprises.  Smith  was  foremost  ill  all  dangers,  and  distinguished 
himself  by  his  ingenuity  and  by  his  valor,  and  when  Meldrich  left  the 
imperial  army  and  passed  mto  the  service  of  his  native  prince.  Smith 
followed  him. 

At  the  siege  of  Regal,  the  Ottomans  derided  the  slow  approaches 
of  the  Tra^sylvanian  army,  and  sent  a  challenge,  purporting  that  the» 
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Lord  Xwrblsha^  io  divert  the  ladies,  would  fight  any  angle  captain  of 
the  Chrifltian  troofs* 

The  honor  of  accepting  this  challenge,  being  detemqjjaed  by  lot, 
fell  on  Captain  Smith,  who,  meeting  his  antagonist  on  horseback, 
within  view  of  the  ladies  on  the  battlements,  at  the  sound  of  music 
began  the  encounter,  and  in  a  short  tin^  killed  him,  and  bore  away 
his  head  in  triumph  to  his  general,  the  Liord  Moyees. 

The  death  of  the  chief  so  irritated  his  friend  Crualgo,  that  he  sent 
a  particular  diallenge  to  the  conqueror,  who,  meeting  him  with  the 
same  ceremonies,  afler  a  smart  combat,  took  off  his  h^d  also. 

Smith  then  in  his  turn  sent  a  message  into  the  town,  informing  the 
ladies  that  if  they  wished  f9r  more  diversion,  they  should  be  welcome 
to  his  head  in  case  their  third  champion  could  take  it. 

The  challenge  was  accepted  by  Bonamalgro,  who  unhorsed  Smith, 
and  was  near  gaining  the  vicU>ry;  but  remounting  in  a  critical 
moment,  he  gave  the  Turk  a  stroke  with  his  falchion  which  brought 
him  to  the  ground,  and  his  head  was  added  to  the  number. 

For  these  singular  exploits  he  was  honored  with  a  military  pro- 
cession, consisting  of  six  thousafid  men,  three  led  horses,  and  the 
Turks*  heads  on  the  points  of  their  lances.  With  this  ceremony  Smith 
was  conducted  to  the  pavilion  of  his  general,  who,  after  embracing 
him,  presented  him  with  a  horse  richly  furnished,  a  scymetar  and  beU 
worth  three  hundred  ducats,  and  a  commission  to  be  major  in  his 
reiginent* 

The  Prince  of  Transylvania,  afler  the  capture  of  the  place,  made 
him  a  present  of  his  picture  set  in  gold,  and  a  pension  of  three  hun- 
dred ducats  per  annum,  and  moreover  granted  him  a  coat  of  arms, 
bearing  three  Turks*  heads  in  a  shield. 

The  patent  was  admitted  and  received  in  the  college  of  heralds  in 
England,  by  Sir  Henry  Segar,  *garter  king  at  arms.  Smith  was 
always  proud  of  this  distinguished  honor,  and  these  arms  are  accord- 
ingly blazoned  in  the  frontispiece  to  his  history,  with  this  motto,  <<  Vin* 
cere  est  vivere."  *  , 

Afler  this,  the  Transylvanian  army  was  defeated  by  a  body  of 
Turks  and  Tartars  near  Rotention,  and  many  brave  men  were  slain, 
amoDg  whom  were  nine  English  and  Scots  officers,  who,  afler  the 
fashion  of  that. day,  had  entered  into  this  service  from  a  religious  zeal 
to  drive  the  Turks  out  of  Christendom. 

Smith  was  wounded  in  this  battle,  and  lay  among  the  dead.  His 
habit  discovered  him  to, the  victors  as  a  person  of  consequence;  they 
used  him  well  till  his  wounds  were  healed,  and  then  s(^d  him  to  the 
Basha  Bogul,  who  sent  him  as  a  present  to  his  mistress,  Tragabig- 
zanda,  at  Constantinople,  accompaoaied  with  a  message  as  full  of 
vanity  as  void  of  truth,  that  he  had  conquered  a  Bohemian  nobleman 
and  presented  him  to  her  as  a  slave. 

Tfaje  present  proved  more  acceptable  to  the  lady  than  her  lord 
intended*  She  could  speak  Italian,  and  Smith  in  ^at  language  not 
only  informed  her  of  his  country  and  quality,  but  convened  with  her 
ia  so  pJenaing  a  manner  as  to  gm  bar  afieetioDa*    The  conDeotion 
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proved  so  tethier,  that  to  secure  him  for  herself,  and  to  prevent  Us 
being  ill-used,  she  sent  him  to  her  brother,  the  bashaw  of  NalbraitB, 
in  the  country  of  the  Cambrian  Tartars  on  the  borders  of  the  sea  of 
Azoph.  Her  pretence  was,  that  he  should  there  learn  the  mani^fsn 
and  language,  as  well  as  religion  of  the  Tartars. 

By  the  terms  in  which  she  wrote  to  her  brother,  he  suspected  her 
design,  and  resolved  to  disappoint  her.  Within  an  hour  after  Smith's 
arrival  he  was  stripped,  his  head  and  beard  "wercJ  shaven,  an  iron 
collar  was  put  about  his  neck,  he  was  clothed  with  a  coat  of  hair-cloth, 
and  driven  to  labor  among  the  Christian  slaves.  ; 

He  had  now  no  hope  of  redemption,  but  from  the  love  of  his  mis- 
tress, who  was  at  a  great  distance,  and  not  likely  to  be  informed  of 
his  misfortunes.  The  hopeless  condition  of  his  fellow  slaves  could  not 
alleviate  his  despondency. 

In  the  depth  of  his  distress  an  ojiportunity  presented  for  an  escape, 
which  to  a  person  of  a  less  courageous  and  adventurous  spirit  would 
have  been  an  aggravation  of  misery.  He  was  employed  in  threshing 
at  a  grange  in  a  large  field,  about  a  league  from  the  house  of  his  ty- 
rant, who  in  his  daily  visits  treated  tiim  with  abusive  language,  aconn- 
panied  with  blows  and  kicks. 

This  was  more  than  Smith  could  bear;  wherefore  watching  an 
opportunity,  when  no  other  person  was  present,  he  levelled  a  stroke 
at  him  with  his  threshing  instrument,  which  despatched  him. 

Then  hiding  his  body  in  the  straw,  and  shutting  the  door,  he  filled 
a  bag  with  grain,  mounted*  the  bashaw's  horse,  and  betaking  himself 
to  the  desert,  wandered  for  two  or  three  days  ignoi'ant  of  the  way, 
and  so  fortimate  as  not  to  meet  with  a  single  person  who  might  give 
information  of  His  flight. 

At  length  he  came  to  a  post  erected  in  a  cross  road,  by  the  nuurks 
on  which  he  found  his  way  to  Muscovy,  and  in  sixteen  days  he 
arrived  at  Exapolis,  on  the  river  Don,  where  was  a  Russian  garrison, 
the  commander  of  which,  understanding  that  he  was  a  Christian, 
received  him  courteously,  took  off  his  iron  collar,  and  gave  him  letters 
to  the  other  governors  in  that  region. 

Thus  he  travelled  through  part  of  Russia  and  Poland,  till  he  got 
back  to  his  friends  in  Transylvania,  receiving  presents  in  his  way  from 
many  persons  of  distinction,  among  whom  he  particularly  mentions  a 
charitable  lady,  Callamata,  being  always  proud  of  his  connection  with 
that  sex,  and  fond  of  acknowledging  their  favors.  At  Leipsic  he  met 
with  his  colonel,  Count  Meldrich,  and  Sigismund,  prince  of  TransyU 
vania,  who  gave  him  one  thousand  five  hundred  ducats  to  jp^ir  his 


With  this  money  he  was  enabled  to  travel  through  Germany, 
France,  and  Spain,  and  having  visited  the  Idngdom  of  Morocco,  he 
returned  by  sea  to  England,  having  in  his  passage  enjoyed  the  plea* 
sure  of  another  naval  engagiament  * 

At  his  arrival  in  his  native  country,  he  had  a  thousand  ducats  in 
his  purse,  which,  with  the  interest  he  had  remaining  in  Ekigland,  be 
devoted  to  seek  eidventures  and  make  discofveries  in  North  America* 
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BeadeCy  if  tliou  hast  perused  the  precedmg  sketch  of  the  life  ef 
Captain  Smith,  pause  one  moment  and  reflect  that  all  that  is  here 
recorded  he  performed,  passed  through,  and  suffered,  before  he  came 
to  the  wild  shores  of  the  new  world.  And  that  here  he  entered  upon 
a  new  field  of  enterprise,  and  of  suffering,  and  of  daring,  not  less 
remarkable  than  the  scenes  which  had  alrtady  given  such  wonderful 
interest  to  his  eventful  life.  Follow  him  to  the  wilderness  of  Virginia, 
and  witness  the  toils  and  struggles  he  went  through  to  plant  the  first 
European  settlement  in  these  States.  Behold  him  the  guardian  spirit 
of  the  little  colony,  in  repeated  instances  and  in  various  ways  protect- 
ing it  by  his  single  arm  from  utter  destruction.  When  the  colony  was 
sulking  under  famine,  the  energy  and  activity  of  Smith  always  brought 
them  food;  when  beset  by  the  subtle  and  ferocious  tribes  around  them^ 
the  courage  and  skill  of  Smith  never  failed  to  prove  a  safe  and  suffi- 
cient shield  for  their  protection.  When  traitors  among  them  sought 
to  rob  and  abandon  the  colony,  they  were  detected  by  his  penetration 
and  punished  by  his  power.  It  mattered  not  what  nominal  rank  he 
held  in  the  colony,  whether  vested  with  office  or  filling  only  the 
humble  post  of  a  private  individual,  it  was  to  him  that  all  eyes  were 
turned  in  times  of  difficulty  and  danger,  and  it  was  his  name  alone 
that  struck  terror  to  the  hearts  of  the  hostile  savages.  , 

With  a  dozen  men  in  an  open  boat,  he  performs  a  voyage  of  a 
thousand  miles,  surveying  the  shores  of  the  great  Chesapeake  Bay, 
and  exploring  its  noble  tributary  streams,  with  thousands  of  the  wild 
eons  of  the  forest  ready  to  meet  him  at  every  turn.  When,  in  the 
cabin  of  the  powerful  chief  Opechancanough,  five  hundred  warriors, 
armed  with  bow  and  club,  surrounded  him  with  a  determination  to 
seize  him  and  put  him  to  death,  who  but  Captain  John  Smith  would 
have  extricated  himself  from  his  perilous  situation?  Nothing  daunted, 
he  seized  the  giant  chieflain  by  the  hair  of  his  head  with  one  hand, 
held  a  pistol  to  his  breast  with  the  other,  and  led  him  out  trembling 
among  his  people,  and  made  them  throw  down  their  arms. 

In  short,  for  romantic  adventure,  "  hair-oreadth  escapes,*'  the 
sublimity  of  courage,  high  and  honorable  feeling,  and  true  ^vorth  of 
character,  the  history  of  the  world  may  be  challenged  to  produce  a 
parallel  to  Captain  John  Smith,  the  founder  of  Virginia. 


CHAPTER  X. 

8UMMAEY  ACCOtTNT  OP  THE  PTVE  WATI0N8-ANBCtK)«JS  OF  THE  ONAN* 
DAGA  CHIEF,  GARANOULA-HI8TORY  OF  THE  FIVE  NATIONS  CONTINUED 
TO  THE  TIME  OF  ADARIO— ADVENTURES  OF  fiLACKKETTLE. 

Having  concluded  our  notices  of  the  most  eminent  Indians  of  New 
England,  it  now  becomes  proper,  following  merely  the  progress  of 
history,  to  turn  our  attention  to  another  section  of  country,  and  to  a 
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period' of  tiirie  which  has  not  yet  fbniished  us  any  cohsideraMe  share 
of  its  abundant  material.  We  refer  to  the  Middle  States,  and  particu* 
larly  to  a  large  portion  of  the  State  of  New  York,  which,  with  other 
neighboring  territory,  was  formerly  occupied  by  that  famous  confede- 
racy commonly  called,  by  the  English,  the  Five  Nations.  Qwing  to 
drcurastances  not  necessary  here  to  be  detailed,  these  tribe*— and,  as 
an  almost  necessary  consequence,  all  the  distinguished  individuals  they 
produced— came  forward  in  their  intercourse  with  the  foreign  colonies 
around  them,  to  fill  the  prominent  station  before  filled  by  the^  Indians 
of  New  England,  much  as  the  latter  had,  in  their  turn,  succeeded  the 
red  man  of  the  south. 

The  Five  Nations  were  the  Mohawks,  the  Oneidas,  the  Cayugas, 
the  Onondagas  and  the  Senecas.  The  Virginian  Indians  gave  them 
the  name  of  Massawomekes ;  the  Dutch  called  them  Maquas,  or  Ma- 
kakuase ;  and  the  French,  Iroquois.  Their  appellation  at  home  was 
the  Mingoes,  and  sometimes  the  Aganuschion,  or  United  People. 

When  the  French  settled  in  Canada,  in  1603,  they  found  the  Iro- 
quois living  where  Montreal  now  stands.  They  were  at  war  with  the 
Adirondacks — a  powerful  tribe  residing  three  hundred  miles  above 
Trois  Rivieres — in  consequence  of  the  latter  having  treacherously 
murdered  some  of  their  young  men.  Previous  to  this  date,  thdr 
habits  had  been  more  agricultural  than  warlike;  but  they  soon  per- 
ceived the  necessity  of  adopting  a  different  system.  The  Adirondacks 
drove  them  f5rom  their  own  country,  and  they  retreated  to  the  borders 
of  the  lakes,  where  they  have  ever  since  lived.  This  misfortune  it 
was— ostensibly  at  least  a  misfortune — which  gave  the  earliest  im- 
pulse to  the  sybsequent  glorious  career  of  these  Romans  of  the  West. 

Fortunately  for  them,  their  sachems  were  men  of  a  genius  and  spirit 
which  adversity  served  only  to  stimulate  and  renew.  They,  finding 
their  countrymen  discouraged  by  the  discomfiture  suffered  on  the  banks 
of  the  St.  Lawrence,  induced  them  to  turn  their  arms  against  a  less 
'formidable  nation,  called  the  Satanas,  then  dwelling  with  themselves 
near  the  lakes.  That  people  they  subdued,  and  expelled  from  their 
territory.  Encouraged  by  success,  and  strengthened  by  discipline, 
they  next  ventured  to  defend  themselves  against  the  inroads  of  their 
old  conquerors  on  the  north;  and  at  length  the  Adirondacks  were  even 
•driven  back,  m  their  turn,  as  far  as  thp  neighborhood  of  what  is  now 
Quebec. 

But  a  new  emergency  arose.  The  French  made  common  cause* 
with  the  nation  just  named  against  their  enemies,  and  brought  to  the 
^contest  the  important  aids  of  civilised  science  and  art.  The  Five 
Nations  had  now  to  set  wisdom  and  wariness,  as  well  as  courage  and 
discipline,  against  an  alliance  so  powerful.  Their  captains  came  for- 
ward again,  and  taught  them  the  policy  of  fighting  in  small  parties, 
and  of  making  amends  for  inferior  force,  by  surprisal  and  stratagem. 
The  result  was  that  the  Adirondacks  were  nearly  exterminated,  while 
the  Iroquois,  proudly  exalting  themselves  on  their  overthrow,  grew 
rapidly  to  be  the  leading  tribe  of  the  whole  north,  and  finally  of  the 
whole  continent. 
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The  efforts  necessary  to  attain  that  ascendant  may  be  fairly  esti- 
mated frcnn  the  chafacter  of  the  first  vanquisher  and  the  first  victim. 
The  Adirondacks  /ought  long  and  desperately.  In  the  end  they  adopt- 
ed their  adversaries'  plan  of  sending  out  small  parties,  and  of  relying 
especially  on  their  captains.  Five  of  these  men,  alone,  are  said,  by 
their  astonishing  energy  and  llravery,  to  have  well  nigh  turned  the 
balance  of  the  war.^ 

One  of  the  wimbcr  was  Piskaretv  in  his  own  day  the  mos(  celebrated 
chieflain  of  the  nbrth.  tie  ayd  his  four  comrfede*  solemnly  devoted 
themselves  to  the  pux^KJse  of  redeeming  the  sullied  glory  of  the  nation, 
at  a  period  when  the  prospect  of  Conquest,  and  perhaps  of  defence,  had 
•already  become  desperate.  They  set  out  for  'I'rois  Rivieres  in  one 
canoe;  each  of  them  l»ing  provided  with  three  muskets,  which  they 
Joacied'sevehiUy  ^v^tll,t^vo  bullets,  oojiiectcd  hy  a  small  chain  ten 
inches  in  length.  In  Sorel  River,'  they  met  with  five  boats  of  the 
Iroquois,  each  »having  on  1)oard  ten  men.  As  the  parties  rapidly  came 
tog^ther^  the  Adirondacks  pretended  to  give  themselves  up  for  lost,  and 
began  hftwling  the  death-song.  This  was  continued  till  their  enemy 
wa9  just  at  hand-  They  then  suddenly  erased  singing,  and  fir»d 
simi^aneously  on  the  five  canoes.  The  chaise  was  repeated  with  the 
arms  which  lay  leady  loaded^  and  the  slight  birches  of  the  Iroquois 
were  torn  asunder,  and  the  frightened  occupants  tumbled  overboard 
a»  fast  as  possible.  Piskaret  and  his  comradcs>  after  knocking  as 
many  of  them  on  the  head  as  they  pleased,  reserved  the  remainder  to 
feed  their  revenge,  which  was  soon  afterwards  done  by  burning  them 
alive  in  the  most  cruel  tortures. 

This  exploit,  creditable  as  it  might  be  to  the  actors  in  the  eyes  of 
their  countrymen,  served  only  to  sharijen  the  fierce  eagerness  for  blood 
which  ^11  raged  in  the  bosom  of  Piskaret.  His  next  enterprise  ^vas 
far  more  hassardous  than  the  former :  and  so  much  more  so,  indeed, 
even  in  prospect,  that  not  a  single  warrior  would  bear  him  company. 
He  set  out  alone,  therefore,  for  the  country  of  the  Five  Nations,  (with 
which  ho  was  well  acquainted,)  about  that  period  of  the  spring  when 
Ihe  snow  yms  beginning  to  melt.  Accustomed,  as  an  Indian  must  be, 
to  all  emergencies  of  travelling  as  well  as  warfare,  he  took  the  pre- 
caution of  putting  the  hinder  part  of  his  snow-shoes  forward,  so  that 
if  his  footsteps  should  happen  to  be  observed  by  "his  vigilant  enemy,  it 
might  be  supposed  he  was  gone  the  contrary  way.  For  further  secu- 
rity he  wont  along  the  ridges  and  high  grounds,  where  the  snow  was 
mdted,  that  his  track  mi^t  be  lost. 

On  coming  near  one  of  the  villages  of  the  Five  Nations,  he  con- 
cealed hunself  until  night,  and  then  entered  a  cabin  while  the  in- 
mates were'  fast  4islcep,  murdered  the  whole  family,  and  carried  the 
scalps  to  his  lurking-place.  The  next  day,  the  people  sought  for 
the  murderer,  but  in  Vain.  He  came  out  again  at  midnight,  and 
repeated  his  deed  of  blood.  The  third  night,  a  watch  was  kept  in 
every  house,  and  Piskaret  was  compelled  to  exercise  more  caution. 
But  his  purpose  was  not  abandoned.  He  bundled  up  the  scalps  he 
had  already  taken,  to  carry  home  with  him  as  a  proof  of  his  victory, 
1» 
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and  then  stole  warily  from  house  to  hou^,  until  he  at  last  discoTeired 
an  Indian  nodding  at  his  post.  This  man  he  d^patched  at  a  hiow, 
but  that  blow  alarmed  the  neighborhood,  and  he  w^s  forced  immedk 
ately  to  fly  for  his  life.  Being,  however,  the  fleetest  Indian  then  alive, 
he  was  under  no  apprehension  of  danger  from  the  chase.  .  If e  suf^red 
his  pursuers  to  approach  hin^  from  time  to  time,>nd  then  suddenly 
darted  away  from  them,  hoping  in  this  manner  to  discourage  as  well 
as  escape  t^em.  When  the  evening  came  on,  he  hid  himself,  and  his 
enemies  stopped  t*  rest.  Feeling  no  (Jpmger  from'  a  single  enemy, 
and  he  a  fugitive,  they  even  indulged  themselves  in  sleep.  TPiskaret,* 
who  watched  every  movement^  turned  aboUfe  knocked  every  man  of 
them  on  the  head,  added  their  scalps  to  his  bundle,  and  leituvely  re- 
sumed his  way  home.  ^  • 

To  return  to  the  Fi^  Natiqps.  The  career  gf  victory,  tvhich  began 
with  the  fall  of  the  Adirondacks,  %as  destined  to  be  extended  beyond 
all  precedent  in  the  history  of  the  Indian  ti^bes.  They  exterminated 
the  Eries  or  Erigas,  once  living  on  the  south  side  of  the  lake  of  their 
own  name,  '^hey  nearly  destroyed  the  powerful  Anderstez,»and  the 
Chouanons  or  Showaoons.  They  drove  back  the  Hufons  and  Otta- 
was  amcmg  the  Sioux  of  the.  Upper  Mississippi,  where  they  sepojrated 
themselves  into  bands,  "  proclaiming,  wherever  they  weut,  the  tcrrof . 
of  the  Iroquois."  The  Illinois  on  the  west  also  were  subdued,  with  the 
Miamies  and  the  Sha  wanese.  The  Niperceneans  of  the  St.  Lj^wrenoe 
fled  to  Hudson's  Bay,  to  avoid  their  fury.  "  The  borders  of  the  Ou- 
taouis,"  says  an  historian,  "  which  were  long  thickly  peopled,  became 
almost  deserted."  The  Mohawk  was  a  name  of  terror  to  the  farthest 
tribes  of  New-En'gland;  and  though  but  one*  of  that  formidable  peopb 
should  appear  for  a  moment  on  the  hills  of  the  Connecticut  or  Massa- 
chusetts, the  villages  below  would  be  in  an  uproar  of  confusion  and 
fear.  Finally  they  conquered  the  tribe  of  Virginia,  west  of  the  Alio- 
ghanies;  and  warred  against  the  Catawbas,  Cherokees,  and  most  of 
the  nations  of  the  South. 

The  result  of  this  series  of  conquests  was,  that  the  Five  Nations 
Anally  became  entitled,  or  at  least  laid  claim,  to  all  the  territory  not 
sold  to  the  English,  from  the  mouth  of  Sorel  River,  on  the  south  side 
of  lakes  Erie  and  Ontario,  on  both  sides  of  the  Ohio,  until  it  falls  into 
the  Mississippi ;  and  6n  the  north  side  of  these  lakes,  the  whole  track 
between  the  Outawas  river  and  lake  Huron.  The  historian,  Douglas, 
estimates  their  territory  at  about  1200  miles  in  length,  from  north  to 
south,  and  from  700  to  800  miles  in  breadth. 

The  most  moderate  account  of  their  population  we  have  seen  was  pab- 
lished  by  an  Agent  of  Virginia,  who  held  a  conference  at  Albany  with 
their  chiefs,  in  1677.    The  warriors  were  then  numbered  as  follows  t 

Mohawks, 300 

Oneidas, 200 

Onondagas, -  350 

Cayugas,    -       * 300 

Senecas,        - 1000 

Total,  2150 
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"fhiS  would  make  the  whole  population  about  7000.  Even  so  late  as 
the  Revolutionary  war,  the  British  had  in  their  scrvi<^c,  according  to 
the  calculation  of  their  own  agents, 

•  Mohawks, 300  , 

Oneidas,     -------       150     ' 

Onondagas,    - ,      -        -        -        -        -        -  300 

Cayugas,    -  ,     -        -        -        -      --        -        230 

Senecas,        '--*-.-        -        -   400        ..► 

To  whic^i  must  be  added  200  Tuscaroras — a  tribe  c.x^ed  ^pifl  North 
Carolina  in  1712,  and  rccQivod  by  the  Five  Nations,  to  constitute  a 
•sixth  member  of  the  Confcdoracy.  We  must  also  add  220  warriors 
who  adhered  to  the  United  IStatrs,  The  whole  number  actually  en- 
' gaged  in  the  contest  would  then  amount  to  18#0. 
•  The  Vive  Nati<^ns  entered  into  a  treaty  of  p(?ace  with  the  Dutch  soon 
after  their  settlement  in  Now  York.  Tliey  treated  with  the  English 
sobsequenily  on  i^o  same  terms;  and  this  memorable  engagement  re% 
rooined'  inviolate  for  more  than  a  century,  during  all  the  revolution* 
wad  machinations  of  the  French-  and  English  governments,  on  either 
adei     With  the  former  of  these  i)eople  they  were  often  at  war. 

About  the  year  1684,  the  French  availed  themselves  of  a  peace  with 
the  Five  Nations,  tp  build  forts  at  several  important  places  on  the 
northern  waters,  and  to  make  many  armngcments  for  extending  their 
dominion  and  commerce  among  the  numerous  tribes  of  the  north  and 
west.  Their  only  opposition  came  from  the  Contcdci-ates.  The  Sene- 
cas, who  were  the  most  numerous  and  the  pearo^st,  were  particularly 
troublesome  in  cutting  ofT  supplies  of  ammunition,  sent  by  the  French 
among  their  trilx^s  who  huntcid  for  thorn.  At  length,  JVf.  De  la  Barre, 
the  Governor  of  Canada,  complained  of  these  injuries  to  the  English, 
who  were  known  to  have  great  influence  over  their  Indian  allies. 
TVIe'anwhile  he  took  vigorous  measuq^s  for  frightcningthe  Five  Nations 
into  friendship.  He  ordered  his  vessels  on  the  lakes  to  "be  repaired, 
and  collected  at  Cadaraqui  fort  all  the  forces  of  Canada.  But, the 
nature  of  the  soil  at  this  station,  where  he  was  detaim^d  six  ww^ks  in 
the  heat  of  summe^,  occasioned  sickness  and  embarrassment  in  his 
army,  and  he  fAund  the  prospect  utterly  hopeless  of  etiecting  any 
thing,  imless  it  might  lx>  by  treaty.  He  sent  itiesscngers,  therefore,  to 
some  of  the  Five  Nations,  to  induce  a. negotiation. 

These  movements  the  English  Commander  at  Albany,  Colonel 
Dungan,  exerted  himsrlf  to  counteract.  The  Mohawks  and  Senecas 
promised  hira  they  would  not  go  noar  the  Frcnch.  But  the  remaining 
three  tribes  would  not  even  hear  fhe  messages  he  sent  them,  except  in 
presence  of  the  priests  and  other  deputies  who  had  already  brought  an 
nivitation  from  the  French  Governor  to  meet  him  in  Council,  at  Kaiho- 
hage.*  *♦  Should  we  not  go  to  him  after  all  this  entreaty,"  said  they 
in  answer  to  the  English,  "  when  he  is  come  so  far,  and  so  near  to 
tal    Certainly.*   If  we  do  not,  we  ^hall  deserve  no  favor.    You  say 

*  Ob  Lake  Ontario,  and  called  by  the  French  La-Famine. 
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we  are  sabjectato  the  King  of  England  ted  the  Duke  of  York.  '  We 
say  we  are  |)re&ren,  and  take  care  of  ourselves.'** 

The  event  justified  this  independence.  The  most  distinguished  of 
the  confederate  chieftains  was  Garanguia,  the  pride  of  the  Onondaga 
tribe.  Hjp  was  now  advanced  in  years,  but  had  lost  nothing  of  his 
energies.  Taking  thirty  warriors  with  him,  he  went  with  La  Maine,* 
the  French  Deputy,  to  ^eet  the  Canadian  Governor  at  Kaihohage. 
At  thaend  of  two  days  after  reaching  that  place,  a  council  was  heid. 
The  Ffencb  offioofB  formed  a  semi-circle  on  one  side,  whick  the  In- 
dians dDiqpleted  on  the  other;  and  the  Governor  then  addressed  him- 
self to  Garangula* 

<^  The  King,  my  master,"  he  b^an,  <<  being  informed  that  the  Five 
Nations  had  often  infringed  the  peace,  has  ordered  me  to  come  hither 
with  a  guard,  and  to  send  Ohguesse  ^La  Maine)  to  the  Onbndagas,  to' 
bring  the  chief  sachem  to  my  caifip.*'  He  then  went  on  to  require 
Grarangula— -as  a  condition  precedent  to  the  treaty  which  might  be 
^granted  him — to  promise,  in  the  name  of  the  Five  Nations,  that  entire 
reparation  should  be  given  the  French  for  the  past,  and  entire  security 
for  the  future. '  In  case  of  refusal,  they  were  threatened  with  war. 
Again,  (hey  were  charged  with  violence  committed  upon  the  French 
traders,  and  upon< Indian  nations  under  French  protection;  and  with 
having  introduced  the  English  to  trade  in  the  neighborhood  of  the 
lakes.  This  also  was  cause  of  war.  Finally,  said  the  Governor, 
with  no  very  scnipulous  regard  to  truth,  upon  one  point  at  least,  <*  I 
shall  be  extremely  gAeved  if  my  words  do  not  produce  the  effect  I 
anticipate  from  them;  for,  then  I  shall  be  obliged  to  join  with  the  Gov- 
ernor of  New  York,  who  is  commanded  by  his  master  to  assist  me, 
and  bum  the  castles  of  the  Five  Nations,  and  destroy  you.'* 

This  crafty  speech  was  designed  to  strike  a  terror  into  the  Indians; 
and  Garangula  was  undoubtedly  surprised  by  a  style  of  expression 
which  contrastei  so  strongly  wi|jj;i  the  smooth  and  soft  words  of*  La 
Maine  and  ftio  priests.  But  fear  never  entered  his  bosom ;  and  he  hod 
thc^dditional  advantage  of  good  information  respecting  the  true  state 
of  the  French  army.  He  knew  that  the  Governor's  insolence  pro- 
ceeded in  fact  from  his  impotence;  bravado  was  hi|  last  resort.  During 
tho  speech,  however,  he  manifested  no  emotion  of  ahy  kind,  but  kept 
his  eyes  composedly  fixed  on  the  end  of  his  own  pipe.  But  the  mo- 
ment the  Governor  hpd  ceased,  he  rose  up,  walked  five  or  six  times 
about  the  council-circle,  and  then  returned  to  his  place,  where  he 
spoke  standing,  while  La  Barre  remained  in  his  elbow-chair. 

"  Yonondio !"  ho  began — addressing  the  Governor  by  the  title  always 
given  to  that  Canadian  officer  by  the  Five  Nations — "Yonondio! — ^I 
honor  you,  and  the  warriors  that  are  with  me  all  likewise  honor  you. 
Your  interpreter  has  finished  your  speech;  I  now  begin  mine.  My 
words  make  haste  to  readh  your  ears.     Hearken  to  them. 

"  Yonondio ! — You  must  have  believed,  when  you  left  Quebec,  that 
the  sun  had  burnt  up  all  the  forests  which  render  dbr  country  inac* 

*  CokieQ*s  History  of  the  Five  Nations. 
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oBBmbie  to  the  French,  or  that  the  lakes  had  so  far  overflown  the  hanks, 
that  they  had  surrounded  our  castles,  and  that  it  was  impossible  for  us 
to  get  out  of  them.  Yes,  surely  you  must  have  dreamed  so,  and  the 
curiosity  of  seeing  so  great  a  wonder  has  brought  you  so  far.  Now 
you  are  undeceivedx  I  and  the  warriors  here  present  are  come  to 
assure  you,  that  the  Senccas,  Cayugas,  Onondagas,  Oneidas  and  Mo- 
hawks are  yet  alive.  I  thank  you,  in  their  name,  for  bringing  back 
into  their  country  the  calumet,  which  your  predecessor  receiva^rom 
their  hands.  It  was  happy  for  you  that  you  left  under  groJH  that 
murdering  hatchet,  so  often  dyed  in  the  blood  of  the  French. 

"Hear,  Yonondio! — I  do  not  sleep.  I  have  my  eyes  open.  The 
son,  which  enlightens  me,  discovers  to  me  a  great  captain  at  the  head 
of  a  company  of  soldiers,  who  speaks  as  if  he  were  dreaming.  He 
says,  that  he  only  came  to  the  lake  to  smoke  the  great  calumet  with 
the  Onondagas.  But  Garangula  says  that  he  sees%ie  contra^; 
that  it  was  to  knock  them  on  the  head,  if  sickness  had  not  weakened 
the  arms  of  the  French.  I  sec  Yonondio  raving  in^  a  camp  of  sick 
men,  whose  lives  the  Great  Spirit  has  saved  by  inflicting  this  sickness 
OD  them. 

"Hear,  Yonondio! — Our  women  would  have  taken  their  clubs,  our 
children  and  old  men  had  carried  their  bows  and  arrows  into  the  heart 
of  your  camp,  if  our  warriors  had  not  disarmed  them,  and  kept  them 
back,  when  your  messenger  came  to  our  castles.  It  is  done,  and  I 
have  said  it. 

"Hear,  Yonondio! — We  plundered  none  of  the  French,  but  those 
that  carried  guns,  powder  and  balls  to  the  Twightwies  and  Chictag- 
hicl(s,  because  those  arms  might  have  cost  us  our  lives.  Herein  we 
follow  the  example  of  the  Jesuits,  who  break  all  the  kegs  of  rum  brought 
to  our  castles,  lest  the  drunken  Indians  should  knock  them  on  the 
head.  Our  warriors  have  not  beaver  enough  to  pay  for  all  the  arms 
they  have  taken,  and  our  old  men  are  not  afraid  of  the  war.  This 
bell  preserves  my  words. 

"  We  caiTied  the  English  into  our  lakes,  to  trade  there  with  the 
Utawawas  and  Quatoghies,  as  the  Adirondacks  brought  the  French  to 
our  castles,  to  carry  on  a  trade,  which  the  English  say  is  theirs.  We 
are  bom  free.  We  ncitlier  depend  on  Yonondio  «or  Corlear.*  We 
may  go  where  we  please,  and  carry  with  us  whom  we  please,  and  buy 
and  sett  what  we  please.  If  your  allies  be  your  slaves,  use  them  as ' 
such,  command  them  to  receive  no  other  but  your  people.  This  belt 
preserves  my  words. 

"  We  knock  the  Twighlwios  and  Chictaghicks  on  the  head,  because 
they  had  cut  down  the  tra^s  of  peace,  which  were  the  limits  of  our 
country.  They  have  huntc^rl  beaver  on  our  lands.  They  have  acted 
contrary  to  the  customs  of  all  Indians,  for  they  left  none  of  the  beavers 
alive, — ^they  killed  bolli  male  and  Icmale.  They  brought  the  Satanas 
into  their  country,  to  take  part  with  them,  after  they  had  concerted  ill 
designs  against  us:     Wc  have  done  less' than  eitlier  the  English  or 

*  The  Dame  thftv  gave  tbc  Governors  of  Neiv  York. 
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French,  that  have  usurped  the  lands  of  so  many  Indian  nations,  and 
chased  them  from  their  own  country.     This  belt  preserves  my  words. 

"  Hear,  Yonondio! — What  I  say  is  the  voice  of  all  the  Five  Nations. 
Hear  what  they  answer.  Open  your  ears  to  what  they  speak.  The 
iSenecas,  Cayugas,  Onondagas,  Oneidas  and  Mohawks  say,  that  when 
they  buried  the  hatchet  at  Cadarackui,  in  the  presence  of  your  predei* 
cessor,  in  the  middle  of  the  fort,  they  planted  the  tree  of  peace  in  the 
sam^lace,  to  be  there  carefully  preserved;  that  in  the, place  of  a 
relr  JPfor  soldiers,  that  fort  might  be  a  rendezvous  for  merchants ;  that 
in  place  of  arms  and  ammunition  of  war,  beavers  and  merchandize 
should  only  enter  there. 

"  Hear,  Yonondio! — ^Take  care  for  the  future  that  so  great  a  nura* 
her  of  soldiers  as  appear  there  do  not  choke  the  tree  of  peace  planted 
in  so  small  a  fort.  It  will  be  a  great  loss,  if,  aflcr  it  had  so  easily 
talen  root,  ^Mb  should  stop  its  growth,  and  prevent  its  covering  your 
country  and  ours  with  its  branches.  I  assure  you,  in  the  name 
of  the  Five  Nations,  that  our  warriors  shall  dance  to  the  calumet  of 
|)eace  under  its  leaves.  They  shall  remain  quiet  on  their  mats,  and 
shall  never  dig  up  the  hatchet,  till  their  brother  Yonondio,  or  Corlear, 
shall  either  jointly  or  separately  endeavor  to  attack  the  country,  which 
the  Great  Spirit  has  given  to  our  ancestors.  This  belt  preserves  my 
words,  and  this  other  the  authority  which  the  Five  Nations  have  given 
me.*' 

Here  the  orator  paused  for  a  moment,  and  then  addressed  himself 
to  Monsieur  La  Maine,  who  stood  near  him,  acting  as  interpreter. 
"Take  courage,  Ohguesse!"  said  he,  "You  have  spirit — speak!  Ex- 
plain my  words.  Forget  nothing.  Tell  all  that  your  brethren  and 
friends  say  to  Yonondio,  your  Governor,  by  the  mouth  of  Garangula, 
who  loves  you,  and  desires  you  to  accept  of  this  present  of  beaver, 
and  take  part  with  mc  in  my  feast,  to  which  I  invite  you.  This  pre- 
sent  of  beaver  is  sent  to  Yonondio,  on  the  part  of  the  Five  Nations." 

When  this  harangue  was  explained  to  the  Governor,  he  quietly  left 
the  council,  and  withdrew  to  his  tent,  disappointed  and  much  incensed. 
Garangula,  on  the  other  hand,  feasted  the  French  officers,  and  then 
went  home.  Nothing  more  was  heard  of  the  treaty;  and  the  French 
troops,  who  had  been  ordered  out,  soon  after  made  iho  best  of  tlieir 
way  to  their  own  habitations. 

The  genuineness  of  the  speech  we  have  given  above,  seems  to  be 
past  dispute.  It  was  recorded  on  tlie  s]X)t  by  that  enlightened  historian. 
Baron  La  Ilontan,  from  whom  Golden  and  other  subsequent  writers 
have  borrowed  it.  Considering  the  circ^imstances  under  which  it  was 
delivered,  and  especially  the  surprise  practised  by  the  Governor,  it 
may  certainly  be  regarded  as  an  evidence  of  astonishing  sagacity* 
spirit,  and  self-possession.  Its  proud  courtesy,  so  different  from  the 
Frenchman's  boisterous  parade  of  idle  threats,  only  adds  to  the  sting 
<)f  its  sarcasm,  as  the  iman;cry  gives  weight  to  the  argument.  An 
illustrious  statesman  and  scholar  has  placed  it  in  the  same  rank  with 
ihc  celebrated  speech  of  Logan.*     But  the  fame  of  Garangula  must, 

*  Discourse  of  Governor  Cliatoo. 
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at  all  events,  rest  upon  this  effort,  for  history  makes  no  mention  of 
him  subsequent  to  the  council  of  Kaihohage* 

About  three  years  after  that  transaction,  another  personage  distin- 
guished himself  as  much  as  the  Onondaga  Chief,  though  in  a  very 
different  manner.  This  was  Adario,  chief  sachem  of  the  Dinondadies, 
a  tribe  generally  found  among  those  in  the  French  interest,  and  opposed 
both  to  the  Five  nations  and  the  English.     The  former  Government 


had  consequently  treated  them  with  favor.    But,  notwithstandin^these 

litknwt 
with  the  English — and  especially  upon  one  occasion,  wheiRhe  latter. 


circumstances,  they  had  laterally  shown  a  strong  dispositknWtrade 


guided  by  the  Five  Nations,  had  opened  a  commerce  on  the  frontiers 
of  Canada.  That  a^ir,  as  Adario  now  observed,  made  them  obnox- 
ious to  their  ancient  ally,  the  French ;  and  he  therefore  -resolved,  by 
somp  notable  exploit,  to  redeem  the  character  of  his  nation. 

Full  of  this  purpose,  he  marched  from  Michilimaekinac,  at  ^he 
head  of  a  hundred  men;  and  to  act  with  the  greater  security,  he  took 
Cadaraqui  fort  in  his  way  for  intelligence.  The  commandant  there 
informed  him  that  the  Governor  was  now  in  expectation  of  concluding 
a  peace  wilh  the  Five  Nations,  and  of  receiving  a  visit  from  their  am- 
bassadors in  eight,  or  ten  days,  at  Montreal.  He  desired  him  to  re- 
turn home,  without  attempting  any  thing  which  might  obstruct  so  good 
a  design. 

But  Adario  had  another  project  in  view.  The  commandant's  infor- 
mation convinced  him  of  the  danger  there  was  that  his  own  nation,  in 
the  new  arrangement,  might  b^»^(3hficed  to  the  French  interest 
Deliberating  on  the  means  proper  to  prevent  such  a  result,  he  took 
leave  of  the  officer,  but  not  to  return  "horae.  Knowing  the  route  by 
which  the  Iroquois  must  necessarily  come,  he  lay  wait  for  them,  with 
his  company,  at  one  of  the  falls. of  Cadaraqui  river.  Here  he  had 
patiently  waited  four  or  five  days,  when  the  deputies  made  their  ap- 
pcarance,  guarded  by  forty  young  soldiers.  These  were  suddenly  set 
upon  by  the  ambuscade,  and  all  who  were  not  killed  were  taken  pri- 
soners. When  the  latter  were  secured,  Adario  artfully  told  them,  that, 
having  been  informed  of  their  approach  by  the  Governor  of  Canada, 
he  had  secured  this  pass  with  the  almost  certain  prospect  of  intercept- 
ing them. 

The  deputies  were  of  course  very  much  surprised  at  the  Governor's 
conduct;  and  they  finally  expressed  themselves  with  such  freedom,  as 
to  declare  the  whole  object  of  their  journey.  Adario  was,  in  his  turn, 
apparently  amazed  and  enraged.  He  swore  revenge  upon  the  Gov- 
ernor, for  having,  as  he  said,  made  a  tool  of  him,  to  commit  his 
abominable  treachery.  Then,  looking  steadfastly  on  the  prisoners,' 
he  said  to  them,  "  Go,  my  brothers! — I  untie  your  bands.  I  send 
you  home  again,  though  our  nations  be  at  war.  The  French  Gover- 
nor ha^  made  me  commit  so  black  an  action,  that  I  shall  never  be 
easy  after  it,  till  the  Five  Nations  shall  have  had  full  revenge."  The 
deputies,  furnished  with  ammunition  and  arms  for  their  journey,  and 
completely  satisfied  of  the  truth  of  Adario's  declarations,  returned  to 
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their  own  country,  after  having  assuied  him  that  he  and  his  nation 
might  make  their  peace  when  they  pleased. 

This  master-stroke  of  policy  was  seconded  hy  an  incident  which 
occurred  soon  afterwards,  and  which  the  same  cunning  and  Vigilant 
spirit  profited  by  to  promote  his  design.  In  the  surprisal  of  the  depu- 
ties, Adai-io  had  lost  one  man,  and  had  filled  his  place  with  a  Satana 
prisoner,  who  had  been  before  adopted  into  the  Five  Nations.  This 
man^  soon  aflerwards  delivered  to  the  French  at  Michilimaokinac> 
probiP^^t  their  request;  and  they,  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  up  the 
enmity  IMween  the  Dinondadies  and  Five  Nations,  ordered  him  to  be 
shot.  Adario  called  one  of  the  latter  people,  who  had  long  been  a 
prisoner,  to  be  an  eye-witness  of  his  countryman's  death.  He  then 
bade  him  make  his  escape  to  his  own  country,  and  there  to  give  an 
account  of  the  ferocious  barbarity  from  which  he  had  been  unable  to 
safe  a  captive  belonging  to  himself. 

The  Five  Nations  had  already  been  upon  the  brink  of  war,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  representations  of  the  deputies.  Their  rage  was  now 
beyond  all  bounds.  The  Governor,  havingr'* obtained  some  informa- 
tion of  the  state  of  things,  sent  messengers  to  disavow  and  expose  the 
conduct  of  Adario;  but  they  would  listen  to  no  messages;  their  souls 
thirsted  for  revenge.  The  war  was  undertalcen  immediately,  and 
never  was  one  more  disastrous  to  Canada.  Twelve  hundred  of  the 
Iroquois  invaded  the  province,  while  the  French  were  still  uncertain 
whether  hostilities  would  commence.  In  July,  1688,  they  landed  at 
La  Chine,  on  the  south  side  of  thA  island  of  Montreal;  and,  keeping 
the  Governor  himself,  with  his  troops,  confined  within  the  walls  oC 
the  town,  they  sacked  all  the*  plantations,  and  indiscriminately  mas- 
sacred  men,  women  and  ch^dren.  JVlore  than  one  thousand  of  the 
French  were  killed,  and  many  wera^arried  off  captive,  who  aflerwards 
shared  tlie  same  fate.  The  Indian  army  lost  but  three  men  during 
the  whole  expedition. 

The  most  distinguished  of  the  Iroquois  warriors,  about  this  time, 
was  one  whom  the  English  called  Black-Kettle.  Colden  speaks  of 
him  as  a  "  famous  hero;"  but  hw  of  his  exploits  have  come  down  to 
these  times.  It  is  only  known  that  he  commanded  Jarge  parties  ot* 
his  countrymen,  who  were  exceedingly  troublesome  to  the  French- 
in  1691,  he  made  an  irruption  into  the  country  round  Montreal,  at 
the  head  of  several  hundred  men.  He  overran  Canada,  (say  the 
French  annalists,)  as  a  torrent  does  the  low  lands,  when  it  overflows 
its  banks,  and  there  is  no  withstanding  it.  The  troops  at  the  stations 
received  orders  to  stand  upon  the  defensive;  and  it  was  not  until  tho 
enemy  were  returning  home  victorious,  after  havinj^  desolated  all  Ca- 
nada, that  a  force  of  four  hundred  soldiers  was  mustered  to  pursue 
them.  Black-Kettle  is  said  to  have  had  but  half  that  number  with  him 
at  this  Juncture,  but  he  gave  battle,  and  fought  dcjspcratcly.  •  Afler 
losinir  twenty  men  slain,  with  some  prisoners,  he  broke  through  tho 
FiTnch  ranks  and  mar<'l)0'l  off,  leaving  a  considerable  number  of  the 
oncrnv  woiindod  and  killed. 
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CHAPTER  XI.  , 

THE  FIVE  NATIONS  CONTINUEE^REMARKB  ON  THEIR  ORATORY-CIRCUM^ 
STANCES  FAVORABLE  TO  IT— ACCOUNT  OF  A  COUNCIL  OF  THE  CONFEDE- 
RATES AT  ONONDAGA  IN  leOO. 

Bnough  perhaps  has  already  appeared  respecting  the  Five  Nations 
to  justify  the  observation  of  an  eminent  writer,^  that  they  were  m  less 
celebrated  for  eloquence  than  for  military  skill  and  political  wisdom. 
The  same  obvious  circumstances  prompted  them  to  excellence  in  all 
these  departments,  but  in  the  former  their  relations  with  each  other 
and  with  other  tribes,  together  with  the  great  influence  which  their 
reputation  and  power  attached  to  the  eflforts  of  their  orators  abroad, 
gave  them  peculiar  inducements,  facilities,  and  almost  faculties,  for 
success.  Among  the  confederates,  as  among  the  Indians  of  all  the 
east  and  south,  a  high  respect  waA  cherished  for  the  warrior's  virtues,, 
but  eloquence  was  a  certain  road  to  popular  favor.  Its  services  were 
daily  required  in  consultations  at  home  and  communications  abroad. 
The  counciUroom  was  frequented  like  the  Roman  forum  and  senate- 
house  of  the  Greeks.  Old  and  young  went  there  together, — ^the  one 
for  discipline  and  distinction,  and  the  other  <*to  observe  the  passing 
scenes,  and  to  receive  the  lessons  of  wisdom.*' 

The  kind  of  oratory  for  which  Garangula  and  other  public  speakers 
of  his  confederacy  were  distinguished,  it  cannot  be  expected  of  us  to 
analyse  with  much  precision.  Indian  oratory  is  generally  pointed, 
direct,  undisguised,  unpolished,  but  forcible  in  expression  and  delivery, 
brilliant  in  flieishes  of  imagery,  and  naturally  animated  with  graphic 
touches  of  humor,  pathos,  or  sententious  declaration  of  high-tolicd 
principle, — according  in  som* measure  tb  the  occasion,  but  more  im- 
mediately to  the  momentary  impulse  of  the  speaker  as  supported  by 
his  prevalent  talent.  If  the  orators  of  the  Five  Nations  differed  much 
from  this  description,  it  was  in  qualities  which  they  owed,  indepen- 
dently of  genius,  to  their  extraordinary  opportunities  of  practice,  and 
to  the  interest  taken  in  their  efforts  by  the  people  who  heard,  employed 
and  obeyed  them. 

"  The  speakers  whom  I  have  heard,"  says  Mr.  Golden,  "  had  all  a 
great  fluency  of  words,  and  much  more  grace  in  their  manner  than 
any  man  could  expect'  among  a  people  entirely  ignorant  of  the  liberal 
arts  and  sciences."  He  adds,  that  he  had  understood  them  to  be  (not 
knowilig  their  language  himself)  very  nice  in  the  turn  of  their  expres- 
sions, though  it  seems  but  few  of  them  were  such  masters  of  the  art 
as  never  to  offend  their  Indian  auditories  by  an  impolite  expression. 
Their  greatest  speakers  attained  to  a  sort  of  urbanitas  or  atticism.f 

For  the  purpose  of  better  illustrating  some  points  which  are  barely 
alluded  to  in  these  observations,  as  well  as  to  introduce  several  new 
characters  not  easily  appreciated  without  the  context  of  circumstances 
in  which  they  appeared,  we  shall  furnish  a  somewhat  detailed  account 

*  Governor  Clinton.  f  History  of  the  Five  Nations. 
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of  a  general  council  of  the  confederates,  holden  at  Onondaga  in  J(pu« 
ary,  1690.  The  object  of  it  was  to  take  order  upon  a  message  sent 
them  from  the  Count  de  Frontenac,  Governor  of  Canada,  the  purport 
of  which  will  appear  in  the  proceedings.  It  may  be  premised,  that 
the  Onondaga  council-house  was  commonly  preferred  on  these  occa- 
sions, on  account  of  the  central  position  occupied  by  that  tribe  in 
regard  to  the  other  four.*  The  English  authorities  at  Albany  were 
forn^Iy  invited  to  attend,  but  they  contented  themselves  with  sending 
their  public  interpreter  to  take  note  of  what  passed,  together  with  three 
Indians  instructed  in  their  name  to  dissuade  the  Five  Nations  from 
entertaining  thoughts  of  peace,  or  even  consenting  to  a  cessation  of 
axms. 

The  council  opened  on  the  22d  of  the  month,  eighty  sachems  being 
present.  In  the  first  place  Sadekanatie,  an  Onondaga,  rising  in  his 
place,  addressed  himself  to  one  of  the  English  messengers  from 
Albany.  He  informed  him  that  foir  deputies  were  present  from  the 
Canadian  governor,  viz :  three  Indians  who  had  formerly  been  carried 
prisoners  to  France,  and  a  sachem  of  the  Praying  Indians  in  the 
French  interest  who  lived  near  Montreal;  and  that  Governor  Fronte- 
nac had  notified  them  of  liis  appointment,  and  of  his  having  brought 
over  with  him  from  France  Tawerahet  and  twelve  other  Indians  for- 
merly carried  prisoners  to  that  country.  Then  taking  in  his  hand 
the  wampum-beltt  sent  by  the  count,  and  holding  it  by  the  middle, 
he  added : 

"  What  I  have  said  relates  only  to  one  half  of  the  belt.  The  other 
half  is .  to  let  us  know  that  he  intends  to  kindle  his  fires  again  at 
Cadaraqui  next  spring.  He  thcreibrc  invites  his  children,  and  the 
Onondaga  Captain,  Decanesora,  in  particular,  to  trcat  there  with  him 
about  the  old  chain."  »  « 

Adarahta  was  chief  sachem  of  the  Praying  Indians, -a  community 
principally  made  up  of  members  of  several  tribes,  including  the  Five 
Nations,  who  had  been  induced  by  the  French  to  settle  themselves 
upon  their  territory,  and  were  serviceable  to  them  in  various  capaci- 
ties. "  I  advise  you,"  said  Adarahta,  holding  three  belts  in  his  hand, 
"to  meet  the  Governor  of  Canada  as  he  desires.  Agree  to  this  if  you 
would  live."  He  then  ^avc  a  belt  of  wampum.  "Tawerahet,"  he 
proceeded,  "sends  you  this  other  belt  to  inform  you  of  the  miseries 
which  he  and  the  rest  of  his  countrymen  have  suffered  in  captivity, 
and  to  advise  you  to  hearken  to  Yonondio  if  you  desire  to  live.  This 
third  belt  is  from  Thurensera,  Ohguesse,  and  Ertel,:|:  who  say  by  it 
to  their  brethren,  <We  have  interceded  for  you  with  your  order,  and 

*  It  is  impossibly  to  say  how  much  influence  this  circumstaDce  might 
have  on  the  ambition  of  the  Onondaga  orators.  It  will  be  observed  that  the 
tribe  enjoyed  rather  more  than  its  equal  share  of  rhetorical  distinction. 

f  The  practice  of  confirming  stipulations  and  making  proposals  by  belts, 
8o  commonly  adopted  among  the  Indians,  cannot  be  understood  in  any  way 
better  than  by  observing  the  various  instances  mentioned  in  the  text. 

X  Indian  names,  meaning  Day-dawn^  Partridge,  and  Rose,  given  to 
Frenchmen  well  known  to  the  Five  Nations.  The  policy  of  sending  such 
messages  is  sufficiently  obvious. 
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therefore  advise  you  to  meet  him  at  Cadaraqui  in  the  spring/  It  will 
be  well  for  you." 

A  Mohawk  chief,  one  of  those  instructed  by  the  Albany  magistrates 
to  represent  their  wishes  at  the  council,  now  delivered  the  message 
they  had  given  him.  He  had  treasured  it  up  word  .for  word.  The 
interpreter,  who  had  the  same  message  in  writing,  followed  him  while 
he  spoke,  and  found  him  correct  to  a  syllable. 

Cannehoot,  a  Seneca  sachem,  next  proceeded  to  give  the  council  a 
particular  account  of  a  treaty  made  during  the  summer  previous, 
between  his  own  tribe  and  some  Wagunha  messengers,  one  of  the 
Canadian  nations,  on  the  river  Uttawas.  The  latter  had  acted  on  the 
behalf  of  seven  other  tribes,  and  he  wished  the  other  four  members  of 
his  own  confederacy  to  ratify  what  had  been  done  by  the  Senccas. 
The  articles  proposed  by  the  Wagunhas  were  as  follows: — 

1 .  "  We  are  come  to  join  two  bodies  into  one,"; — delivering  up  at 
the  same  time  two  prisoners. 

2.  "  We  are  come  to  learn  wisdom  of  the  Senecas,  and  of  the  other 
Five  Nations,  and  of  your  brethren  of  New  York," — giving  a  belt. 

3.  "  We  by  this  belt  >vii)e,away  the  tears  from  the  eyes  of  your 
friends,  whose  relations  have  bec^n  killed  in  the  war.  We  likewise 
wipe  the  paint  from  your  soldiers'  faces,"* — giving  a  second  belt. 

4-  "  We  throw  aside  the  axe  which  Yonondio  put  into  our  hands 
by  this  third  belt. 

5.  ^'  Let  the  sun,  as  long  as  he  shall  endure,  always  shine  upon  us 
in  friendship," — giving  a  red  marble  sun  as  large  as  a  plate. 

6.  *<  Li6t  the  rain  of  heaven  wash  away  all  hatred,  thai  we  may 
again  smoke  together  in  peace," — giving  a  large  pipe  of  rtd  marble. 

7.  <' Yonondio  is  drunk, — we  waidi  our  hands  clean  from  his 
actions," — giving  a  fourth  bdt. 

8.  "  Now  we  are  clean  washed  by  the  water  of  heaven,  neither  of 
418  must  defile  ourselves  by  hearkening  to  Yonondio. 

9-  "  We  have  twelve  of  your  nation  prisoners;  they  shall  be  brought 
home  in  the  spring," — ^giving  a  belt  to  confirm  the  promise. 

10.  "  We  will  bring  your  prisoners  home  when  the  strawberries 
ghall  be  in  blossom,  at  which  time  we  intend  to  visit  Corlear,  (the 
Governor  of  New  York,)  and  see  the  place  where  the  wampum  is 
made."   . 

When  Cannehoot  had  done,  the  Wagunha  presents  were  hung  up 
in  the  council-house  in  sight  of  the  whole  assembly.  They  were 
afterwards  distributed  among  the  several  Five  Nations,  and  their 
acceptance  was  a  ratification  of  the  treaty.  A  large  belt  was  also 
given  to  the  Albany  messengers  as  their  share.  A  wampum  belt  sent 
from  Albany  was  in  the  same  manner  hung  up  and  afterwards 
divided.  The  New  England  colonies,  called  by  the  confederates  Kin- 
gfaon,  sent  the  wooden  model  of  a  fish  as  a  token  of  their  adhering  to 

*  The  ladians  universally  paint  their  faces  on  going  to  war,  to  make 
their  appearance  more  terrims  to  the  enemy.  To  wipe  off  the  paint  was 
io  make  peace. 
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the  general:  covenant.  This  was  handed  round  among  the  sachems, 
and  then  laid  aside  to  be  preserved. 

At  the  end  of  these  ceremonies,  Sadekanatie  rose  again.  ^'Brothers,*' 
he  said,  '<  we  must  stick  to  our  brother  Quider,  and  regard  Yonondio 
as  our  enemy;  he  is  a  cheat."  By  Quider  he  meant  Peter,  referring 
to  Peter  Schuyler,  Mayor  of  Albany,  a  gentleman  much  esteemed  by 
the  five  tribes,  but  whose  name,  having  no  labials  in  their  language, 
they  were  unable  to  pronounce. 

Aflcr  some  further  proceedings  the  English  interpreter  was  desired 
to  deliver  his  message  from  Albany.  He  told  them  that  a  new  gover- 
nor had  arrived  in  the  province,  with  a  large  number  of  fresh  troops; 
that  England  was  at  war  with  France,  and  that  the  people  of  New 
England  were  fitting  out  an  expedition  against  Canada.  He  advised 
them  not  to  treat  with  the  French,  but  at  all  events  only  at  Albany. 
That  people,  he  said,  would  keep  no  agreement  made  any  where  else. 

The  sachems  now  held  a  consultation  together  for  some  time,  the 
result  of  which  was  thus  declared  by  a  speaker  chosen  for  the  pur- 
pose, and  who  is  supposed  to  have  been  Sadekanatie.  The  different 
passages  were  addressed  respectively  to  the  deputies  of  the  parties 
referred  to. 

"  Brothers !  Our  fire  burns  at  Albany.  We  will  not  send  Decane- 
sora  to  Cadaraqui.  We  adhere  to  our  old  chain  with  Corlear.  We 
will  prosecute  the  war  with  Yonondio.  We  will  follow  your  advioe 
in  drawing  off  our  men  from  Cadaraqui.  Brothers !  We  are  glad  to 
hear  the  news  you  tell  us,  but  tell  us  no  lies ! 

^'  Brother  Kinshon !  We  hear  you  design  to  send  soldiers  to  the 
eastward  against  the  Indians  there.*  But  we  advise  you,  now  so 
many  are  united  against  the  French,  to  fall  immediately  on  them. 
Strike  at  the  root, — ^when  the  trunk  slyiU  be  cut  down  the  branches 
will  fall  of  course. 

"Corlear  and  Kmshon, — Courage!  Courage!  In  the  spring  to 
Quebec !  Take  that  place, — ^you  will  have  your  feet  on  the  necks  of 
the  French  and  all  their  friends  in  America." 

Another  consultation  terminated  in  the  adoption  of  the  following 
answer  to  be  sent  to  the  Canadians. 

1.  "Yonondio!  You  have  notified  your  return  to  us,  and  that 
you  have  brought  back  thirteen  of  our  people  who  were  carried  to 
Iprancc  We  are  glad  of  it.  You  desire  us  to  meet  you  at  Cadaraqui 
next  spring,  to  treat  of  the  old  chain.  But,  Yonondio,  how  can  wo 
trust  you  who  have  acted  deceitfully  so  often?  Witness  what  was 
done  at  Cadaraqui,  the  usage  our  messengers  met  with  at  Uttawaa, 
and  what  was  done  to  the  Senecas  at  the  same  place."  Here  a  belt 
was  given,  indicating  a  willingness  still  to  treat. 

2.  "  Thurensera,  Oghuesse  and  Ertel !  Have  you  observed  friend- 
ship with  us  ?  If  you  have  not,  how  came  you  to  advise  us  to  renew 
friendship  with  Yonondio?"  A  belt  also  was  attached  to  this  answei. 

♦  New  Hampshire  and  Maine  tribes  at  war  with  the  colonies,  and 
known  to  be  instigated  and  assisted  by  the  Frencli. 
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3.  ««Taw6raliet  I  Tbe  whole  oouaeil  is  glad  to  hear  of  your  return 
with  the  other  twelre.  Yonoodio !  You  must  sead  home  Tawerahet 
and  the  others  this  present  winter,  beibre  spring.  We  will  save  all  the 
French  we  have  prisoners  till  that  time. 

4.  <^  Yonoadio!  You  desire  to  speak  with  us  at  Cadaraqui, — donH 
you  know  that  your  fire  there  is  extinguished?  It  is  extinguished 
with  blood.    You  must  send  home  the  prisoners  in  the  first  place. 

5.  <<  We  let  you  know  that  we  have  made  peace  with  the  Wa* 
gunhas. 

6.  <^  You  are  not  to  think  that  wb  have  laid  down  thQ  axe  because 
we  return  an  answer.  We  ii)ten&L  no  such  thing.  Our  far-fighters 
shall  continue  the  war  till  our  co^^ymen  return^ 

7.  "IJBien  our  brother  Tawerahet  is  returned,  then  we  will  speak 
to  you  ^peace." 

Such  was  the  result  of  the  great  exertions  made  at  this  time  by  the 
Canadian  government  to  overawe  th€  Five  Nations,  and  to  draw  them 
away  firom  the  English  alliance..  The  whole  proceeding,  though 
indeed  it  furnishes  no  extraordinary  specimens  of  their  eloquence, 
illustrates  in  the  plainest  mann^ftiftiie  very  favorable  circumstances 
under  which  their  orators  came  rohvard,  and  the  inducements  they 
had  to  devote  their  genius  to  the  council-house,  even  in  preference  to 
wan 

Sadekanatie,  who  acted  a  prominent  part  in  the  Onondaga  council, 
and  was  hims^^f  that  tribe,  appeared  to  great  advantage  upon 
several  other  ocflprons.  The  fkvorite  orator  of  the  confederates,  how- 
ever, during  mosiof  the  period  in  which  he  flourished,  was  Decanesora, 
whose  name  has  already  been  mentioned.  That  sachem  was  for 
many  years  almost  invariably  employed  as  the  speaker  in  their  nego- 
tiations with  both  French  and  English.  He  was  one  of  the  deputies 
who  fell  into  the  hands  of  Adario;  and  we  have  seen  that  in  the  mes- 
sage of  Count  Frontenac  to  the  Onondaga  council,  he  invited  «^  his 
children  and  Decanesora,  the  Onondaga  captain,  in  particular,"  to 
treat  with  Aim  at  Cadaraqui.  The  confederates,  pn  the  other  hand, 
signify  their  disposition  to  continue  the  war,  by  saying  <<  we  will  not 
send  Decanesora.'^ 

Mr.  Colden,  who  knew  this  orator  well,  and  heard  him  speak  fre- 
quently, gives ^ him  credit  for  a  perfect  fluency,  ^d  for  «*a  graceful 
elocution  that  would  have  pleased  in  any  part  of  the  world."  He  was 
tall,  and  his  person  well  made,  and  his  features  are  said  to  have  borne 
a  resemblance  to  the  busts  of  Cicero.  It  is  much  to  be  regretted  in 
his  case,  as  in  many  others,  that  but*  very  slight  indications  of  his 
ekx}uence  are  preserved  to  these  times.  Such  as  are  preserved  pro- 
bably do  him  very  imperfect  justice.  Some  of  them,  however,  at  least 
indicate  the  sagacity,  the  courtesy,  the  undaunted  courage,  and  the 
high-minded  sense  of  honor,  which,  among  the  countrymen  of  Deca- 
nesora as  among  those  of  Quintillian,  were  no  less  recommendations 
of  the  orator  than  they  were  virtues  of  the  man. 

In  the  winter  of  1693-4,  afler  a  long  series  of  hostilities  between 
the  confederates  and  the  French, — attended  on  both  sides  with  altsr* 
18 
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nate  suffering  and  injury y  until  both  were  heartily  weary  of  the  war, — 
certain  artful  pf&poeals,  artluliy  set  forth  by  Jesuit  messengers,  wcire 
at  length  so  well  received  by  all  the  confederates  excepting  the  Mo» 
hawks,  that  a  council  was  summoned  at  Onondaga  to  act  upon  them. 
The  English  were  civilly  invited  to  attend,  and  although  both  they 
and  the  Mohawks  neglected  to  do  so,  no  measures  were  adopted  in 
council  except  with  tl^  understanding  that  they  should  not  be  linal 
without  being  first  submitted  to  the  examination  of  both  these  parties. 
With  this  view  several  sachems  were  sent  to  Albany,'  and  of  these 
Decanesora  was  the  principal  and  the  speaker.  The  account  which 
he  gave  to  Major  Schuyler  and  th^lbany  magistrates,  of  the  negotia* 
tion  now  pending,  including  its  ^ngin,  is  a  fine  specimen,  as  Mr. 
Golden  observes,  of  his  art,  not  only  in  smoothing  ovepvjui  affair 
undertaken  against  the  English  interest  and  advice,  but  also  m  intro* 
ducing  and  ^iiforcing  his  own  views  of  the  sovereign  dignity  of  the 
Five  Nations. 

*' Brother  Cayenguirago,"*  he  began,  "we  are  come  to  acquaint 
you  that  our  children,  the  Oneidas^^  having  of  themselves  sent  a  mes- 
senger to  Canada,  he  has  brought'wck  with  him  a  belt  of  peace  from 
the  governor. 

"  As  soon  as  Tariha  (the  messenger)  arrived  at  Canada,  he  was 
asked  where  the  six  hundred  men  were  that  were  to  attack  Canada, 
as  they  had  been  hfiformed  by  Cariokese,  a  Mohawk  deserter.  Ho 
assured  them  there  was  no  such  design. 

"  He  was  carried  to  Quebec,  where  he  delivered  m  belt,  with  the 
following  proposition:  'Yonondio,  if  you  would  have  peace,  go  to 
Albany  and  ask  it  there,  for  the  Five  Nations  will  do  nothing  without 
Cayenguirago.'  The  Governor  of  Canada  was  angry  at  this,  and 
said  he  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  Governor  of  New  York;  he  would 
treat  only  with  the  Five  Nations;  the  peace  between  the  Christians 
must  be  made  on  the  other  side  the  great  lake.  He  added,  he  was 
sorry  to  see  the  Five  Nations  so  far  degenerated  as  to  take  a  sixth 
nation  into  their  chain  to  rule  over  them.  *  If  you  had  desired  me  to 
come  and  treat  in  any  of  your  castles,  I  would  have  done  it ;  but  to  tell 
me  I  must  go  to  Albany,  is  to  desire  of  me  what  I  can  by  no  means 
do.  You  have  done  very  ill  to  suffer  the  people  of  New  York  to 
govern  you  so  far  that  you  dare  do  nothing  without  their  consent.  I 
advise  you  to  send  two  of  each  nation  to  me,  and  let  Decanesora  be 
one  of  them.  I  have  orders  from  the  king  my  master  to  grant  you 
peace,  if  you  come  in  your  proper  persons  to  ask  it.'  The  Governor 
of  Canada  afterwards'said, 

"  *  Children  of  the  Five  Nations,  I  have  compassion  for  your  little 
children,  therefore  come  speedily  and  speak  of  peace  to  me,  otherwise 
I'll  stop  my  ears  for  the  future:  by  all  means  let  Decanesora  come, 
for  if  the  Mohawks  come  alone  I  will  not  hear  them, — some  of  all  the 

*  An  Indian  appellation  signifying  a  swift  arrow,  given  to  Governor 
Fletcher  in  consequence  of  the  prompt  succor  he  had  once  rendered  the 
Five  Nations  in  an  eniet^eucy  occasioned  by  a  French  invasion.  Schuyler 
is  addressed  as  representing  the  governor. 
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Five  Nations  must  come*  Now,  Tariha,  return  home,  and  tell  the 
Five  Nations  that  I  will  wait  for  their  coming  till  the  trees  bud,  and 
the  baric  can  be  parted,  ii^m  the  trees.  I  design  for  France  in  the 
spring,  lo^d  I  le^vc  a  gentleman  to  command  here,  to  whoca  I  have 
given  orders  to  raise  soldiers  if  you  do  not  come  in  that  time,  and 
then  what  will  become  of  you?  I  am  truly  grieved  to  see  the  Five 
Nations  sa  debauched  and  deceived  by  Caycnguirago,  who  is  lately 
come  to  New  York,  and  by  Quider.  Formerly  the  chief  men  of  the 
Five  Nations  used  to  converse  with  me,  but  this  Governor  of  New 
York  has  so  deluded  you  that  you  hearken  to  none  but  him;  but  take 
care  of  what  will,  fellow  if  you  hearken  to  none  but  him.' " 

Here  the  orator  tbol^  occasion  to  explain,  very  shrewdly,  why  the 
deputation  to  which  he  belonged  had  been  delayed  so  long,  with  some 
other  matters  of  the  same  kind.  He  then  reported  the  following  reso- 
lutions, agreed  upon  by  the  council  to  be  sent  to  the  Governor  of 
Canada.  They  were  probably  his  own  composition,  the  council 
having  been  called  and  the  whole  transaction  in  a  great  measure 
managed  by  himself. 

1.  "  Yonondio!  You  have  sent  for  me  often,  and  as  often  asked 
why  I  am  afraid  to  come?  The  great  kettle  of  war  that  you  have 
hung  over  the  fire  is  tl^B  readbn  of  it."  Here  Decanesora  said  he 
was  to  lay  down  a  beU,  and  ask  the  governor's  consent  to  the  other 
tWo  which  he  held  in  Kis  hand. 

2.  "  We  now  not  only  throW  down  the  kettle^  and  thereby  throw 
the  boiling  water  out  of  it,  but  likewise  break  it  to  pieces,  that  it  may 
never  be  hung  up^gam — by  this  second  belt. 

3.  *<  Hearken,  YoaMmdio!  You  are  sent  from  the  French  king, 
your  master.  So  is^iyenguirago  from  the  great  King  and  Queen 
Af  England.  What  I  am  now  about  to  speak  to'  you  is  by  inspiration 
irom  the  Great  Spirit.  You  say  that  you  will  have  nothing  to  do 
with  our  brethren  of  Cayenguirago.  But  I  must  tell  you  that  we  are 
inseparable.  We  can  have  no  peace  with  you  so  long  as  you  are  at 
war  with  them," — which,  added  Decanesora,  is  to  be  confirmed  by 
the  third  belt. 

The  noble  fidelity  to  engagements,  here  set  forth  as  a  sacred  prin* 
dple,  was  far  from  being  the  result  of  either  fear  or  mere  afiection; 
and  this  Schuyler  himself  hKd  the  opportunity  of  testing  before  tho 
deputation  left  Albany. 

7.  "  The  Governor  of  Canada's  words,  and  the  resolutions  of  tho 
Five  Nations,"  said  the  orator,  in  conclusion,  "are  now  before  you. 
Consult,  therefore,  what  is  to  be  done.  If  it  be  necessary  for  the 
brethren  to  go  to  our  castle  to  advise  us  further,  be  not  unwilling." 
Here  he  lai4  down  a  large  belt,  eleven  rows  deep,  and  seven  fathoms 
of  wampum.  This  signified  an  amicable  disposition;  but  when  on  tho 
ensuing  day  Major  Schuyler  repUe^  that  he  would  consent  to  no  treaty 
with  the  French,  and  proposed  that  the  deputation,  and  Decanesora 
in  particular^  should  visit  him  again  at  the  end  of  seventy  days,  the 
rejoinder  was,  afler  consultation,  that  they  should  visit  iim*  "  But 
as  for  myself,  said  the  old  sachem,  «*  I  cannot  dispose  of  myself  with- 
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out  their  diiections.  If  they  order  me,  I  shall  willingly  retom.^  We 
did  not  expect  to  hear  such  positive  prohibition  of  keeping  ^y  cor- 
respondence with  the  French.  If  any  nM|kief  happen  within  the 
seven^  days,  let  us  not  blame  one  another.  Consider  again  what  is 
most  v>T  the  public  good,  and  let  it  be  spoken  before  we  part.'' 

This  was  confirmed  with  a  large  l^lt  of  fourteen  deep.  Major 
Schuyler  aflerwards  asked,  a  second  time,  whether  they  would  wholly 
suspend  correspondence  mth  the  French  for  the  term  last  mentioned. 
« I  have  no  authority,"  said  the  orator,  "to  answer  this  question.  I 
shall  lay  the  belt  down  in  every  one  of  the  castles^  and  say  that  by  it 
all  correspondence  is  desired  to  stop  with  the  Freneh.  I  cannot  pro- 
mise that  this  will  be  complied  with."    •  '; 

The  conference  did  not  end  here.  On  th^  6th  day  Schuyler  called 
the  deputation  together  for  the  purpose  of  making  a  new  and  vigorous 
effort.  How  much  influence  his  assertions  or  Argument  alone  might 
have  had,  cannot  be  determined,  for  a  fortunate  incident  occurred 
whieh  materially  altered  the  aspect  of  affairs,  being  just  in  season  to 
enable  him  to  carry  his  point  ^r  the  time.  The  stipulation  attached 
to  Decanesora's  final  consent  does  him  high  honor.  ^  You  have  at 
last  shut  up  the  way  to  Canada,"  he  said,  "but  we  have  one  thing  to 
ask,  afler  mature  deliberation,  which  we  e3|)ect  will  not  be  refused 
us."  The  major  observed  that  every  thing  should  be  granted  which 
he  thought  essential  to  the  character  or  the  security  of  the  nation.  He 
then  proceeded  to  request  that  an  English  messenger  mi^ht  be  per- 
mitted to  accompany  one  to  be  sent  by  himself  to  the  Praying  Indians 
iu  Canada.  The  objects  were,  first,  to  inform  thme  Indians  of  what 
he  had  ascertained  to  be  the  true  character  o^k  Jesuit  who  had  been 
among  the  Five  Nations;  secondly,  to  notii^them  of  the  meeting 
appointed  at  Albany,*  and  of  the  consequent  inability  of  the  deputie^ 
to  visit  them  at  the  same  time,  as  had  been  proposed ;  and  thirdly,  yf> 
agree  upon  a  continued  cessation  of  arms  until  they  might  be  able  to 
visit  them.  Decanesora  further  desired,  that  if  Schuyler  should  not 
send  a  messenger,  he  would  at  all  events  put  these  propositions  in 
writing,  as  a  token  of  his  assent  to  them. 

Afler  all,  events  took  place,  owing  in  no  small  degree,  as  we  shall 
find,  to  the  Enghsh  themselves,  which  determined  the  chieftains  to 
visit  the  Canadian  governor  in  the  spring.  Some  explanation  of  these 
events  is  furnished  by  the  following  speech  of  Sadekanatie.  He,  with 
his  fellow  deputies,  visited  Governor  Fletcher  at  Albany,  in  May, 
1694,  and  in  the  course  of  the  confei-ence  wl^ich  ensued,  delivered  his 
sentiments  in  the  following  manly  and  forcible  style: — 

"  Brother  Cayenguirago !  Some  of  our  sachems  agreed  last  winter 
that  we  should  keep  no  correspondence  with  the  French.  We  con- 
fess we  have  broken  that  promise.  We  have  received  a  messenger 
from  Canada.  We  have  sent  qur  deputies  to  Canada  in  return^ 
(Decanesora  being  one.)  The  belt  is  not  yet  arrived  by  which  we 
are  to  acknowledge  our  fault  in  the  matter.  The  reason  of  our  doing 
it  is  truly  this, — ^we  are  afraid  of  the  enemy. 

"  When  a  messenger  came  last  year  from  Canada  to  Onondaga, 
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our  brother  Cayenguirago  discharged  our  meeting  in  general  council 
at  Onondaga  to  consult  on  that  tnessagey  and  ordered  us  to  hold  our 
general  council  here  at 'Albany  on  that  affiiir.  The  privilege  of  meet- 
ing in  general  council  when  we  ptease  is  a  privilege  we  always  have 
enjoyed;  no  former  governor  of  the  name  of  Corlear  ever  obstructed 
this  privilege.  We  planted  a  tree  of  peace  in  this  place  with  them. 
Its  roots  and  branches  extend  as  far  as  Virginia  and  New  England, 
and  we  have  reposed  with  pleasure  under  its  shade.  Brother,  let  us 
keep  to  that  first  tree,  and  let  us  be  united  and  unanimous^*  such 
prohibition  of  our  assemblies  will  be  of  ill  consequence,  and  occasion 
differences  between  us* 

<<  We  acknowledge,  I  say,  our  sending  agents  to  Canada  for  peace. 
We  were  encouraged  in  doing  this  by  the  knowledge  we  have  of  the 
Grovemor  of  Canada.  He  is  an  old  man,  and  was  formerly  governor 
of  that  place.  He  was  always  esteemed  a  wise,  peaceable  man,  and 
therefore  wo  trust  our  message  will  have  a  good  issue.  We  did  not 
take  it  amiss  that  you  sent  to  the  Dewagunhas,  nor  that  Amout  was 
sent  to  the  Satanas,  both  of  them  our^nemies;  and  for  the  same 
reason  our  brother  Cayenguirago  ought  not  to  be  displeased  with  our 
sending  to  the  French  for  peace. 

"  We,  Onondagas,  acknowledge  ourselves  to  have  been  J^e  chief 
promoters  of  this  message.  We  have  sent  in  all  nine  sachems  with 
nine  belts.  It  is  true  we  are  now  under  much  uneasiness  in  having 
trusted  so  many  sachems  in  the  French  hands,  being  almost  half  the 
number  we  have  in  our  nation,  but  we  were  in  haste  tp  prevent  the 
designs  the  French  had  against  our  pountry  and  yours  by  the  great 
warlike  preparations  they  were  making  in  Canada." 

He  concluded  with  specifying  the  instructrons  their  deputies  had 
received,  and  presented  a  belt  in  confirmation  of  all  he  had  said. 
Colonel  Fletcher  replied,  that  he  would  not  discuss  any  other  subject 
until  he  was  satisfied  what  reason  there  was  for  charging  him  with 
having  forbidden  the  council,  and  made  peace  with  the  Indian  tribes, 
as  alleged  by  the  orator.  This  appears  to  have  been  a  mistake,  and 
accordingly,  on  the  ensuing  day,  it  was  frankly  ackliowledged  to  be 
such,  and  that  in  terms  which  left  no  occasion  to  doubt  the  speaker's 
sincerity.  "  We  assure  you,"  he  said,  ««we  will  never  separate  from 
you.  We  still  have  one  head,  one  T)lood,  one  soul,  one  heart  with 
you."  This  was  said  in  reference  to  the  alleged  prohibition  of  the 
council.  "As  to  the  Dewagunhas  and  Shawanons,"  added  the 
speaker,  "we  are  confident  Cayenguirago  will  not  admit  them  into 
his  government  till  they  have  made  peace  with  us.  That  we  shall 
willingly  grant.  When  our  enemies  are  humbled  and  beg  peace,  why 
should  they  not  have  it?  Let  them  come  and  live  with  us.  It  will 
strengthen  our  country."*     He  then  proceeded  thus: — 

"  Brother  Cayenguirago  i  When  the  Christians  first  arrived  in  this 

*  A  Roman  principle,  recogDised  ia  the  practice  as  well  as  theory  of  the 
Five  NatioDs.  Colden  says,  "  they  eocourage  the  people  of  other  nations 
(iocludin^  captives)  to  incorporate  with  them.'*  Thus,  for  example,  the 
sixth  aatioii  was  added  to  (he  confederacy  in  1713. 
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country,  we  received*  them  kindly.  When  they  were  but  a  small 
people,  we  entered  into  a  league  with  them  to  guard  them  from  ail 
enemies  whatsoever.  We  were  so  fond  of  their  society,  that  we  tied 
the  great  canoe  which  brought  them,  not  with  a  rope  made  of  bark 
to  a  tree,  but  with  a  strong  iron  chain  fastened  to  a  great  mountain. 
Now,  before  the  Christians  arrived,  the  general  council  of  the  Five  Na- 
tions was  held  at  Onondaga,  where  there  has  been  from  the  banning 
a  continual  fire  kept  burning;  it  is  built  of  two  great  logs  whose  flame 
never  extinguishes.  As  soon  as  the  hatchet-makers  (their  general 
name  for  Christians)  arrived,  the  general  council  at  Onondaga  planted 
this  tree  at  Albany,  whose  roots  and  branches  have  since  spread  as 
tar  as  New  England,  Connecticut,  Pennsylvania,  Maryland,  and  Vir-  • 
ginia,  and  under  the  shade  of  this  tree  oil  these  English  colonies  have 
frequently  been  shehered." 

Here  the  orator  gave  seven  fathoms  of  wampum  to  renew  the  chain, 
and  promised,  as  he  declared  his  expectation  of  receiving,  mutual 
;issistance  in  case  of  an  attack  from  any  enemy. 

*'The  only  reason,  to  be  plain  with  you,"  he  continued,  "of  our 
sending  to  make  peace  with  the  French,  is  the  low  condition  to  which  we 
arc  reduced,  while  none  of  our  neighbors  send  us  the  least  assistance, 
so  that  the  whole  burthen  of  the  war  lies  on  us  alone.  Our  brethren 
of  New  England,  Connecticut,  Pennsylvania,  Maryland  and  Virginia, 
i>f  their  own  accord  thrust  their  anns  into  our  chain,  but  since  the  war 
began  we  have  received  no  assistance  from  them.  We  alone  cannot 
v»ontinue  the  war  against  the  French,  by  reason  of  the  recruits  they 
daily  receive  from  the  other  side  the  great  lake. 

^'  Brother  Caycnguirago !  SjM^ak  from  your  heart.  Are  you  re- 
solved to  prosecute  the  war  vigorously  against  the  French,  and  are 
your  neighbors  of  Virginia,  Maryland,  Pennsylvania,  Connecticut, 
and  New  England  resolved  to  assist  us?  K  it  be  so,  notwithstand- 
ing any  treaty  hitherto  entered  into,  we  will  prosecute  the  war  as 
hotly  as  ever.  But  if  our  neighbors  will  not  assist,  we  must  make 
peace,  and  we  submit  it  to  your  consideration,  by  giving  this  great 
belt  fifteen  deep. 

•*  Brother  Caycnguirago !  I  have  tnily  told  you  the  reasons  which 
}iave  induced  us  to  offer  peace  to  the  French ;  we  shall  likewise,  from 
the  bottom  of  our  hearts,  inforri!  you  of  the  design  we  have  in  this 
ti-eaty.  When  the  Governor  of  Canada  shall  havfe  accepted  the  nine 
tielts,  of  which  1  have  just  now  told  you,  then  we  shall  have  some- 
thing more  to  say  by  two  large  belts,  which  lie  still  hid  in  our  bosoms. 
We  shall  lay  down  the  first  one  and  say,  *  we  have  a  brother  Cayen- 
j^uirago,  with  whose  people  we  have  been  united  in  one  chain  from 
the  begimiing.  They  must  be  included  in  this  treaty;  wb  cannot  see 
fhem  involved  in  bloody  war  while  we  sit  in  easy  peace.*  If  the 
Governor  of  Canada  answer  that  he  has  made  a  separate  peace  with 
us,  and  that  he  cannot  make  any  peace  with  Cayeaguirago  bcciiuse 
the  war  is  from  over  the  groat  lake,  then  we  shall  iay  down  the  second 
^reat  broad  belt,  and  tell  the  Governor  of  Canada,  *if  you  will  not 
include  Cayenguirago's  people,  the  treaty  will  become  thereby  void 
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as  if  it  had  never  been  made,'  and'  if  he  perdists,  we  will  absoluteiy 
leave  him." 

While  the  conference  was  going  on  at  Albany^  Decanesora  and  his 
fellow  deputies  arrived  at  the  castia  of  Ihe  Praying  Indians,  near  the 
falls  above  Montreal.  Thence  they  were  condncted,  by  the  superior 
of  the  Jesuits,  to  Quebec,  They  had  their  audience  of  the  Governor 
of  Canada  with  gi-eat  solemnity,  in  the  presence  of  all  th^  ecclesiastics 
and  officers  of  distinction,  and  of  the  most  considerable  Indians  then 
in  the  place.  Every  day,  while  they  remained,  they  were  entertained 
at  the  governor's  table,  or  at  those  of  tte  principal  citizens.  On  the 
other  side,  it  is  Said  of  the  veteran  Decanesora,  that  shrewdly  accom- 
•modating  his  coat  to  his  company,  he  made  himself  still  more  person- 
able than  usual,  by  the  aid  of  a  splendid  arrangement  which  might 
have  done  credit  to  a  modern  ambassador.  He  was  clothed  in  scarlet, 
trimmed  with  gold ;  and  his  reverend  locks  were  covered  with  a  laced 
beaver-hat,  which  had  been  given  him  by  Colonel  Fletcher  a  few 
mouths  before.  Neither  ceremon/nor  decoration,  however,  nor  even 
good  dinners,  mitigated  the  old  orator's  firmness. 

"  Father!"* — he  said  to  the  governor,  afler  mentioning  the  objects 
of  the  deputation — « If  we  do  not  conclude  a  peace  now,  it  will  be  your 
fau It-  We  have  already  taken  the  hatchet  out  of  the  hands  of  the  River 
Indians  (Hudson's  river)  whom  we  incited  to  the  war.  But  we  must 
tell  you,  that  you  are  a  bad  man.  You  are  inconstant.  You  are  not 
to  be  trusted.  Wc  have  had  war  together  a  long  time.  Still,  though 
you  occasioned  the  war,  we  never  hated  the  house  of  Oghuesse  (the 
Montreal  gentleman.)  Let  him  undertake  the  toilsome  journey  to 
Onondaga.     If  he  will  come,  he  shall  be  welcome. 

,"  Father !"— he  continued — '*  We  are  now  speaking  of  peace,  and 
therefore  I  must  speak  a  word  to  the  Praying  Indians,  and  first  to 
those  of  Cahnawaga  (chiefly  Mohawks.)  You  know  our  customs  and 
manners.  Therefore  make  Yonondio  acquainted  with  them.  Assist 
in  the  good  work  of  peace.  As  for  you,"  (addressing  a  party  of  Pray- 
ing Indians,  most  of  whom  had  once  been  Onondagas,)  <'  you  are  worse 
than  the  French  themselves.  You  deserted  from  us,  and  sided  with 
our  enemies- to  destroy  us.  Make  some  amends  now  by  forwarding 
peace."     He  then  resumed  his  address  to  the  governor. 

^<You  have  almost  eaten  us  up.  Our  best  men  are  killed  in  this 
bloody  war.  But  we  forget  what  is  past.  Before  this  we  once  threw 
the  hatchet  into  the  river  of  Kaihohage,t  but  you  fished  it  up,  and 
treacherously  surprised  our  people  at  Cadaraqui.  Afler  that  you  sent 
to  us  to  have  our  prisoners  restored.  Then  the  hatchet  was  thrown 
up  to  the  sky,  but  you  kept  a  string  fastened  to  the  helve,  and  pulled 
it  down,  and  fell  upon  our  people  again.     This  we  revenged  to  some 

*  **  A  term  used  in  mere  courtesy,  and  because  the  governor  chose  to  call 
the  Indians  his  children."  So  a  sachem  explained  it  to  one  of  the  "^ew  York 
Governors,  that  it  "  signified  nothing.'* 

f  Near  Oswego,  on  Lake  Ontario,  where  the  treaty  with  M.  De  la  Barre 
was  negotiated. 
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purpose,  by  the  destrudtioD  ef  your  people  and  houses  in  the  island  of 
Montreal. 

"  Now  we  are  come  to  cover  the  blood  from  our  sight,  which  has 
been  shed  by  both  sides  during  thi9  long  war. 

«  Yonondio! — We  have  been  at  war  a  long  time.  We  now  give 
you  a  medicipe  to  drive  away  all  ill  thoughts  from  your  heart,  to  purge 
it  and  make  it  clean,  and  restore  it  to  its  former  state. 

*  *  Yonondio ! — We  wil  I  not  permit  any  settlement  at  Cadaraqui.  You 
have  had  your  fire  there  thrice  extinguished.  We  will  not  consent  to 
your  building  that  fort;  but  the  passage  through  the  river  shall  be  free 
and  clear.  We  make  the  sun  clean,  and  drive  away  all  clouds  and 
darkness,  that  we  may  see  the  light  without  interruption.  « 

"Yonondio!— ^We  have  taken  many  prisoners  from  one  another, 
during  the  war.  The  prisoners  we  took  have  been  delivered,  according 
to  our  custom,  to  the  ^milies  that  have  lost  any  in  the  war.  They  no 
longer  belong  to  the  public.  They  may  give  them  back  if  they  please» 
Your  people  may  do  the  same.  We  have  brought  back  two  prisoners, 
and  restore  them  to  you."* 

In  the  course  of  his  reply  to  this  speech,  the  governor  observed 
that  he  should  not  make  peace  with. Cayenguirago.  But  Decanesora, 
nobly  and  fearlessly  true  to  every  engagement  as  to  his  own  honor, 
promptly  declared  that  he  never  would  agree  to  a  peace  for  the  con- 
federates, except  on  condition  of  a  truce  for  the  English.  "  All  the 
country,"  said  he,  "  will  look  upon  me  as  a  traitor ;  I  can  treat  with 
you  no  longer."  And  undoubtedly,  anxious  as  he  was  to  effect  the 
object  of  his  embassy,  he  would  have  returned  home  disappointed,  had 
not  the  governor,  after  a  discussion  of  three  days,  finally  yielded,  by  ' 
agreeing  to  undertake  no  enterprise  against  New  Ybrk  during  the 
summer.  Another  difficulty  arose  upon  the  governor's  insisting  on 
having  hostages  lefl  with  him,  which  the  sachem  would  not  consent 
to.  The  matter  was  adjusted  by  the  voluntary  proposal  of  two  Indiaos- 
in  his  company  to  remain. 

After  the  return  of  the  deputation  to  the  country  of  the  Five  Na- 
tions, a  conference  was  held  at  Albany  between  a  new  disputation  on 
their  part,  and  the  Governor  of  New  York.  The  latter,  well  knowing 
how  much  the  neighboring  colonies  were  interested  in  the  result  of  the 
French  negotiation,  invited  several  of  them  to  send  representatives, 
which  they  accordingly  did.  Among  those  present  were  the  Governor 
of  New  Jersey,  and  five  commissioners  from  Massachusetts  and  Con- 
necticut. On  the  other  hand,  Decanesora  and  Sadekanatie  both  at- 
tended in  the  name  of  the  Five  Nations.  The  former  gave  an  exact 
account  of  every  thing  which  passed  at  Quebec.  The  latter, — who 
seems  rather  to  have  coveted  opportunities  of  declaring  the  freest 
sentiments  in  the  freest  manner,  which  his  colfcague  indeed  never 
declined, — opened  the  conference  with  a  long  speech  upon  the  history 
of  the  English  and  Indian  intercourse;  how  the  league  had  begun^ 
and  had  b^n  enlarged  and  strengthened ;  and  finally — what  was  the 
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chief  aim  of  his  argoineDt--«haw  otiier  colonies,  as  lie  said,  had  thrust 
their  arms  into  the  chain,. but  had  given  little  or  no  assistance  against 
the  common  enemy. '  There  was.  some  cause  for  this«complaint,  and 
the  orator  was  resolved  that  he  would  not  be  misunderstood  when  he 
stated  it.  "Our  brother  Cayeuguirago's  amuf,"  he  continued,  "  and 
our  own  are  stiff,  and  tired  with  holding  fast  the  chain.  Our  neighbors 
sit  still  and  smoke  at  their  ease.  The  fat  is  mfbltedfrom  our  ilesh,  and 
fallen  on  them.'    They  grow  fat  while  we  grow  lean." 

"  This  chain  made  us  the  en^»y  of  the  French.  If  all  had  held  as 
&st  as  Cayenguirago,  it  would  Tiave  been  a  terror  to  them.  If  we 
would  all  heartily  join,  and  take  the  hatchet  in  hand,  our  enemy  would 
,  soon  be  destroyed.  We  should  forever  after  live  in  peace  and  ease. 
Do  but  your  parts,  (probably  addressing  the  commissioners,)  and 
thunder  itself  cannot  break  the  chain." 

Thus  closely  did  jhe  orators,  who  were  in  other  words  the  statesmen 
of  the  Five  Nations,  investigate  the  conduct  alike  of  their  enemies  and 
their  allies,  and  thus  freely  and  fearlessly  did  they  in  ail  cases  express 
themselves  as  they  felt.  Characters  of  every  descjiption  came  under 
their  cognizance.  MancBUvres  and  machinations,  political  and  per- 
sonal, were  brought  to  bear  upon  them  on  all  sides.  The  French 
emissary  plied  them  at  one  tyrn,  and  the  English  pedlar  at  the  next ; 
and  they  talked  and  traded  with  either  or  both,  as  the  case  might  be, 
with  the  same  indol§i4,  imperturbable  gravity.  Each  party  went  away, 
perhaps,  chuckling  over  the  ease  with  which  he  had  imposed  upon 
sav^  simplicity,  and  .flattering  himself  that  their  opinion  of  his 
honesty  was  at  least  ad^uate  to  his  opinion  of  his  shrewdness.  But 
the  event  proved  otherwia^   ^ 

Decanesora^nce  said  to  Major  Schuyler,  in  reply  to  the  latter's 
suggestion  of  fraud  on  the  part  of  a  Jesuit  messenger  of  the  French, — 
^'^  We  know  that  the  priest  favors  his  own  nation.  But  it  is  not  in  his 
power  to  alter  our  affection  to  our  brethren.  We  wish  you  would  bury 
all  the  misunderstandings  you  have  conceived  on  his  account, — and 
196  likewise  wish  you  gave  less  credit  to  the  hum-carriebs  than  you 
do.^^  This  was  a  palpable  hit,  truly,  and  a  deserved  one.  And  thus, 
generally,  were  the  barbarian  orators,  after  all,  upon  the  safe  side. 
Nothing  daunted  their  spirit ;  nothing  deceived  their  sagacity. 


CHAPTER  XII. 

ACCOUNT  OF  THB  OTTA WAS— THEIR  FIRST  CHIEF  SACHEM  KNOWN  TO  THE 
ENGLISH,  PONTIAC-HB  SAVES  DETKOrr  FROM  AN  ARMY  OF  INDIANS. 

Having  arrived  regularly,  according  to  the  order  observed  in  this 
work,  at  the  commencement  of  the  eighteenth  century,  we  shall  now 
turn  our  attention  to  a  section  of  the  continent  hitherto  mostly  unno- 
ticed, bu^  which  at  that  period  began  to  be  the  theatre  of  important 
events,  and  to  be  illustrated  by  at  least  one  character  comparable  to 
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any  in  the  whole  compass  of  Indian  annuls.  We  refer  to  the  vicinity 
of  the  Northern  Lakes,  to  the  numerous  and  powesful  tribes  resident 
in  that  region^  and  particularly  to  PontisijC. 

It  has  been  stated  by  respectable  authority,  that  this  celebrated 
individual  was  a  member  of  the  tribe  of  Sacs,  or  Saukies ;  but  there 
appears  to  us  no  sufficient  reason  for  disputmg  the  almost,  universal 
opinion  which  makes  him  an  Ottawa.  X^^^  tribe,  when  the  commerce 
of  the  early  French  colonists  of  Canada  first  began  to'  extend  itself  to 
tJie  Upper  Lakes,  was  found  in  their  vicinity,  in  cannection  with  two 
others,  the  Chippewas  and  the  Pottawatamics-  All  three  are  supposed 
to  have  been  originally  a  scion  of  the  Algonquin  stock, — ^that  being 
the  general  name  of  the  nation,  which,  in  Champlain's  time,  was  set- 
tled alon^thc  north  banks  of  the  Su  Lawrence,  between  Quebec  and 
Lake  St.  Peters.  *  According  to  their  own  traditions,  preserved  to  this 
day,  the  three  tribes,  (as  they  afterwards  became,)  in  their  flight  or 
emigration,  went  together  from  the  East,  as  far  as  Lake  Huron.  A 
separation  afterwards  took  place,  the  result  of  which  was,  that  the 
Ottawas,  being  most  inclined  to  agriculture,  remained  near  what  has 
since  been  Michilimackinac,  while  their  compaoiops  preferred  venturing 
to  still  more  distant  regions  of  the  Nort}|  a^d  West. 

Detroit  was  founded  by  the  French  in  July,  1701,  and  from  that  time 
the  Ottawas  began  to  give  frequent  manifestations  of  a  spirit  which 
finally  made  them,  respectively,  an  ally  or  jm^  enemy  of  the  firsl 
importance  to  the  different  civilised  parties  \vi&i  whom  they  held  in- 
tercourse. Only  three  years  after  the  Frencl\  settled  in  their  vicinity, 
several  of  their  chiefs  were  induced  to  visit  the  English  at  Albany. 
The  almost  inevitable  consequence  of  t}jf^  interview  was,  that  they 
retunied  home  with  a  firm  persuasion  that  the  Fr^ch  intended  to 
subdue  them.  They  atterfipted  to  fire-  the  town,  therefore,  in  one 
instance;  and  about  the  same  time,  a  war-party,  o». their  return  from 
a  successful  expedition  against  the  Iroquois — ^whom  they  were  bold 
enough  to  attack  in  their  own  country — ^paraded  in  front  of  the  De- 
troit fortress,  and  offered  battle.  After  some  hard  fighting,  they  were 
defeated  and  driven  off. 

But  the  French  have  always  effected  more  among  the  Indians  in 
peace  than  in  war,  and  thus  it  was  with  the  Ottawas ;  for,  from  the 
date  of  the  skirmish  just  mentioned,  they  were  almost  uniformly  among 
the  best  friends  and  even  protectors  of  the  colony.  "  When  the  French 
arrived  at  these  falls,"  said  a  Chippewa  chief  at  a  council  held  but  a 
few  years  since,  "  they  came  and  kissed  us.  They  called  us  children, 
and  we  found  them  fathers.  We  lived  like  brethren  in  the  same  lodge,*' 
&c.*  Such  was  the  impression  made  also  upon  the  Ottawas ;  and  we 
accordingly  find  them,  in  conjunction  with  the  Chippewas,  aiding  the 
French  on  all  occasions,  until  the  latter  surrendered  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  Canadas  to  the  English.  Several  hundred  of  their  warriors  dis- 
tinguished themselves  at  the  disastrous  defeat  of  Braddock. 

*  See  a  Disconrse  delivered  before  the  Michigan  Historical  Society,  id 
1830,  by  Mr.  Schoolcraft. 
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Pontiac  was  probably  at  ^  head  of  this  force,  .^evaral  years 
before,  he  was  known  as  a  warrior  of  high  standing  and  great  success ; 
and  as  early  as  1746,  he  commanded  a  powerful  body  of  Indians, 
mostly  Ottawas,  who  gallantly  defended  the  people  of  Detroit  against 
the  formidable  attack  of  a  number  of  combined  Northern  tribes.  But 
a  far  more  important  trial,  both  of  his  principles  and  his  talents,  was 
yet  to  come,  in  the  transfer  of  power  from  the  French  to  the  English, 
which  took  place  at  the  termination  of  the  long  war  between  those 
nations,  ending  with  the  peace  of  1761.  The  stations  upon  the 
lakes  were  given'  up  in  1760.  The  first  detachment  of  British 
troops  which  ever  penetrated  into  that  region  was  sent,  during  this 
year,  for  the  purpose  of  taking  formal  possession.  That  force  was 
commanded  by  Major  Rogers,  and  from  the  "Concise  AcKount  of 
North  America,"  written  by  him,*  we  obtain  our  knowledge  of  the 
earliest  interview  between  Pontiac  and  the  English!  It  is  allowed  to 
have  the  merit  of  authenticity ;  and  although  not  so  definite  as  might 
hfi  desired,  it  furnishes  a  variety  of  characteristic  and  singular  facts. 

Major  Rogers  says,  that  "on  the  way" — meaning  generally  the  route 
from  Montreal  to  Detroit — he  was  met  by  an  embassy  from  Pontiac, 
consisting  of  some  of  his  own  warriors,  together  with  several  chiefs 
belonging  to  subordinate  tribes.  The  object  was,  to  inform  him  that 
Pontiac,  in  person,  propovsed  to  visit  him ;  that  he  was  not  far  distant, 
coming  peaceably;  and  that  he  desired  the  Major  to  halt  his  detach- 
ment, "  till  such  time  as  he  could  see  him  with  his  own  eyes."  The 
deputies  were  also  directed  to  represent  their  master  as  the  king  and 
lord  of  the  country  which  the  English  had  now  entered. 

The  Major  drew  up  his  troops  as  requested,  and  before  long  the 
Ottawa  chieftain  made  his  appearance.  He  wore,  we  are  told,  an  air 
of  majesty  and  princely  grandeur.  ?S.ftcr  the  first  salutation,  he  sternly 
demanded  of  the  Englishman  his  business  in  his  territor\,  and  how  he 
had  dared  to  venture  upon  it  without  hLs  permission.  Rogers  was  too 
]>rudent  and  too  intelligent  to  take  .offence  at  this  style  of  reception. 
Nor  did  he  undertake  to  argue  any  question  of  actual  or  abstract 
right.  He  said  he  had  no  design  against  the  Indians,  but,  on  the  con- 
trary, wished  to  remove  from  their  country  a  nation  who  had  been  an 
obstacle  to  mutual  friendship  and  commerce  between  them  and  the 
English.  He  also  made  known  his  commission  to  this  eifect,  and 
concluded  with  a  present  of  several  belts  of  wampum.  Pontiac  re- 
ceived them  with  the  single  observation, — "  I  shall  stand  in  the  path 
you  are  walking  till  morning," — and  gave,  at  the  same  time,  a  small 
string  of  wampum.  This,  writes  the  Major,  was  as  much  as  to  say, 
"  I  must  not  march  farther  without  his  leave." 

Such,  undoubtedly,  was  the  safest  construction,  and  the  sequel 
shows  that  Pontiac  considered  it  the  most  civil.  On  departing  for  the 
night,  he  asked  Rogers  whether  he  wanted  any  thing  which  his  coun- 
try afforded ;  if  so,  his  warriors  should  bring  it  for  him.     The  reply 

*  Published  in  Londoo,  1765.  We  have  a  "  Journal"  of  the  same  expe- 
dition, from  Uie  same  peo. 
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was  discMet  tm  the  ofler  was  gener(ia3,*-*that  whatever  provisio&s 
might  be  brought  in^  should  be  well  paid  for.  Probably  they  were; 
but  the  English  were  at  all  events  supplied,  the  next  morning,  with 
several  bags  of  parched  com  and  other  necessaries.  Pontiac  himsdf, 
at  the  second  naeeting,  oflfered  the  pipe  of  peace,  and  he  and  the  English 
officer  smoked  it  by  turns.  He  declared  that  he  thereby  made  peace 
with  the  Englishman  and  his  troops;  and  that  they  should  pass  through 
his  dominions,  not  only  unmolested  by  his  subjects,  but  protected  by 
them  from  all  other  parties  who  might  incline  to  be  hostile. 

These  were  no  idle  promises.  Pontiac  remained  in  company  with 
his  new  friend  constantly  after  the  first  interview,  until  he  arrived  at 
Detroit.  He  employed  one  hundred  of  his  warriors  to  protect  and  assist 
a  corps  of  soldiers,  in  driving  a  large  number  of  fat  cattle  which  had 
been  sent  on  for  the  use  of  the  troops,  from  Pittsburgh,  by  the  way  of 
Presqu'Isle.  He  also  despatched  messengers  to  the  several  Indian 
towns  on  the  south  side  and  west  end  of  Lake  Erie,  to  inform  them  that 
Rogers  had  his  consent  to  march  through  the  country.  Under  such 
auspices,  the  Major  might  reasonably  have  felt  himself  safe,  after 
reaching  his  destination.  •  But  the  chieftain  understood  his  situiUion 
better  than  himself.  He  kept  near  him  so  long  as  he  remained  at 
Detroit;  and  Rogers  acknowledges  that  he  was  once  at  least  "the 
means  of  preserving  the  detachment'*  from  the  fury  of  a  body  of  In- 
dians,  who  had  assembled  with  sinister  purposes  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Strait. 

This  incident  leads  us  to  remark,  that  almost  all  the  tribes  on  the^ 
Northern  waters  who  had  associated  and  traded  with  the  French  during 
the  term  of  their  jurisdiction, — and  but  few  of  them  there  were  who 
had  not, — sincerely  lamented  the  change  which  had  occurred  in  public 
affairs.  They  were  very  generally  prejudiced  against  the  new-comers, 
as  they  were  attached  to  the  old  residents.  Perhaps  the  latter,  indi- 
vidually, if  not  otherwise,  fomented  the  spirit  of  discontent.  But,  how- 
ever this  might  be,  there  were  reasons  enough  in  the  ancient  relations 
maintained  between  the  French  and  the  Indians,  independently  of  ar- 
gument or  comment,  why  such  a  spirit  should  manifest  itself  under 
the  circumstances  we  have  mentioned. 

The  fact  itself  is  indisputable.  It  is  proved  by  facts,  subsequent  and 
consequent.  It  is  also  proved  by  many  respectable  authorities,  only 
one  of  which  will  be  here  referred  to,  for  the  sake  of  illustration. 

Mr.  Henry,  the  well  known  author  of  "  Travels  and  Adventures  in 
Canada  and  the  Indian  Territories,  between  the  years  1760  and  1766," 
speaks  of  an  affair  in.  point,  which  happened  at  the  little  island  of  La 
Cloche,*  in  Lake  Huron,  on  his  voyage,  in  the  spring  of  1761,  from 
Montreal  to  Michilimackinac.  He  found  a  large  village  of  Indians  at 
this  place,  who  treated  him  in  the  kindest  manner,  imtil  "discovering 
that  he  was  an  Englishman,*'  they  told  his  men  that  the  Michilimacki- 
nac Indians  would  certainly  kill  him,  and  that  they  might  therefore 

*  So  named  by  the  French,  from  a  rock  on  the  island,  which,  being  struck  , 
rings  like  a  bell. 
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as  well  anticipate  their  own  share  of  the  pillage.  On  this  principle 
they  demanded  a  part  of  his  stores,  and  he  deemed  it  prudent  to  make 
no  resistance.  He  observes,  afterwards,  that  his  mind  was  "  oppressed" 
with  the  repeated  warnings  he  received  of  sure  destruction  where  he 
was  going.  Again, — "  the  hostility  of  the  Indians  was  exclusively 
against  the  English;"  and  this  circumstance  suggested  to  Henry  a 
prospect  of  security  in  assuming  a  Canadian  disguise,  which  fortu- 
nately  enabled  him  to  complete  his  expedition. 

But  the  difficulty  did  pot  cease  here.  He  was  now  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  ftjntiac,  and  among  the  tribes  subject  to  his  influence.  What 
manner  of  men  they  were,  and  how  far  the  master-spirit  may  be  sup- 
jx>sed  to  have  filled  them  with  the  fire  of  his  own  soul,  will  appear  from 
a  speech  of  one  of  the  Chippewa  chiefs,  Minavavana,  who,  with  a 
band  of  his  own  trite,  visited  the  newly  arrived  trader  at  his  house  in 
Michiiimackinac. .  The  courage  and  the  eloquence  of  this  man,  blended 
as  they  are  with  the  highest  degree  of  savage  cfiivalry,  ahno.-^t  make 
us  suspect  his  identity  with  the  C)ttawa  chieftain  liimself.  The  name 
is  by  no  means  conclusive  against  such  a  conjecture,  for  it  would  be 
an  extraordinary  fact  in  Indian  history,  if  so  distinguished  a  man  as 
Poniiac  were  known  only  by  one  appellation,  and  especially  when  he 
associated  with  a  large  number  of  tribes,  speaking  as  many  different 
languages. 

Henry  describes  his  hero  as  a  person  of  remarkable  apjx;arance,  of  i 
commanding  stature,  and  with  a  singularly  fine  countenance.  He 
entered  the  room  where  the  traveller  was  anxiously  awaiting  the  result 
of  his  visit,  followed  by  sixty  warriors,  dressed  and  decorated  in  the 
most  formal  and  imposing  fashion  of  war.  Not  a  word  was  spoken 
as  they  came  in,  one  by  one,  seated  themselves  on  the  floor  at  a  signal 
from  the  chief,  and  began  composedly  smoking  their  pipes.  Minava- 
vana, meanwhile,  looking  steadfastly  at  Henry,  made  various  inquiries 
of  his  head-boatman,  a  Canadian.  He  then  coolly  observed,  that  "  the 
English  were  brave  men,  and  not  afraid  of  death,  since  they  dared  to 
come  thus  fearlessly  among  their  enemies."  A  solemn  pause  now 
ensued  for  some  time,  imtil  the  Indians  leaving  finished  their  pipes,  the 
chieftain  took  a  few  wampum-strings  in  his  hand,  and  commenced  the 
following  harangue : 

"  Englishman! — It  is  to  you  that  I  speak,  and  I  demand  your  atten- 
tion! 

"  Englivshman! — You  know  that  the  French  King  is  our  father.  He 
promised  to  Jx;  such;  and  we,  in  return,  promised  to  be  his  children. 
This  promise  we  have  kept. 

"  Englishman  I — It  is  you  that  have  made  war  with  this  our  father. 
You  are  his  enemy ;  and  how  then  could  you  have  the  boldness  to 
venture  among  us,  his  children?  You  know  that  his  enemies  are 
ours. 

"Englishman! — We  are  informed  that  our  father,  the  King  of 

France,  is  old  and  infu*m;  mnd  that  being  fatigiwd  with  making  war 

upon  your  nation,  he  is  fallen  asleep.     During  his  sleep,  you  have 

taken  advantage  of  hinr,  and  possessed  yourselves  of  Canada".    But 
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his  nap  is  almost  at  aa  end.  I  think  I  hear  him  already  stirring,  and 
inquiring  for  his  children,  the  Indians; — and,  when  he  does  awake', 
what  must  become  of  you  i    He  will  destroy  you  utterly  I 

"Englishman!  Although  you  have  conquered  the  French,  you 
have  not  conquered  us!  We  are  not  your  slaves.  These  lakes, 
.  these  woods  and  mountains,  were  left  to  us  by  our  ancestor^.  They 
are  our  inheritance,  and  we  will  part  with  them  to  none.  Yout  nation 
supposes  that  we,  like  the  white  people,  cannot  live  without  bread, 
and  pork,  and  beef!  But  you  ought  to  know  that  He — the  Great 
Spirit  and  IVJaster  of  Life — has  provided  food  for  us  in  these  broad 
lakes,  and  upon  these  raouittains. 

"  Englishman !  Our  Father,  the  King  of  France,  employed  our 
young  men  to  make  war  upon  your  nation.  In  this  warfare  many 
of  them  have  been  killed,  and  it  is  our  custom  to  retaliate  until  such 
time  as  the  spirits  of  the  sltiin  are  satisfied.  Now, the  spirits  of  the 
slain  are  to  bo  satisfied  in  either  of  two  ways.  The  first  is  by  the 
spilling  of  the  blood  of  the  nation  by  which  they  fell,  thd  other  by 
covering  the  bodies  of  the  dead,  and  thus  allaying  the  resentment  of 
their  relations.     This  is  done  by  making  presents. 

"  Englishman !  Your  king  has  never  sent  us  any  presents,  nor 
entered  into  any  treaty  with  us.  Wherefore  he  and  we  are  still  at 
war;  and  until  he  does  these  things,  we  must  consider  that  wc  have 
^o  other  lather  nor  friend  among  the  white  men  than  the  King  of 
France.  But  for  you,  we  have  taken  into  consideration  that  you  have 
ventured  your  life  among  us,  in  the  expectation  that  we  should  not 
molest  you.  You  do  not  come  armed  with  an  intention  to  make  war. 
You  come  in  peace,  to  trade  with  us,  and  supply  us  with  necessaries 
of  which  we  are  much  in  want.  We  shall  regard  you,  therefore,  as  a 
brother,  and  you  may  sleep  tranquilly  without  fear  of  the  Chippewas. 
As  a  token  of  our  friendship  wc  present  you  with  this  pipe  to  smoke.'" 

The  interview  terminated  in  a  manner  which  i*cniiuds  us  of  Pon- 
tiac's  meeting  with  Rogers.  Minavavana  gave  the  Englishman  his 
hand,  his  companions  followed  his  example,  the  pipe  went  round  in 
due  order,  and,  after  being  politely  entertained,  all  quietly  departed.  U* 
this  was  not  the  Ottawa  himself,  he  was  certainly  a  kindred  spirit; 
and  if  the  former  exercised  authority  over  many  such  characters,  as 
he  probably  did,  it  is  not  difficult  to  account  for  the  confidence  which 
dictated  the  design,  or  for  the  measure  of  success  which  attended  tht* 
prosecution  of  one  of  the  mightiest  projects  ever  conceived  in  the  brain 
of  an  American  savage. 

This  project  was  a  combination  of  all  the  tribes  on  aad  about  the 
northern  waters,  perhaps  partially  with  an  ultimate  view  to  the  resto- 
ratign  of  the  French  government,  but  directly  and  distinctly  to  the 
complete  extirpation  of  the  English. 

It  has  been  observed  by  a  writer  who  has  done  signal  justice  to  the 
genius  of  Pontiac,  "that  we  are  nowhere  told  the  causes  of  disaffection 
which  separated  him  from  the  British  interest."*   There  is  an  allusion 

«  *  *  Discourse  of  Governor  Cass. 
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here  to  the  information  furnished  by  Rogers,  who  indeed  states  that 
Pontiac  "often  intimated  to  him  that  he  should  be  content  to  reign  in 
his  country  ia  subordination '  to  the  King  of  Great  Britain,  and  was 
willing  10  pay  him  such  annual  acknowledgment  as  he  was  able,  in 
furs,  and  to  call  him  his  uncle."*  But,  without  in  the  least  disparaging 
the  honesty  of  Rogers,  we  are  inclined  to  dispute  the  propriety  of  what 
we  suppose  to  have  been  rather  his  own  inference  than  the  chieftain's 
declaration.  A  disregard  to  the  niceties  of  expression,  on  the  part  of 
both  speaker  and  hearc'ir,  was  no  uncommon  thing  at  inten'iews  of  this 
kind,  one  party  being  always  eager,  and  both  frequently  ignorant 
enough,  had  they  even  tolerable  means  of  communicating  together  in 
language  at  all, 

The  context  conftrms  this  opinion.  It  appears  singular,  qit  first 
glance,  thai  Pontiac  should  propose  calling  the  British  king  his  uncle. 
An  appellation,  indeed,  as  the  Iroquois  orators  told  the  English  at 
Albany,  "signified  nothing"  in  itself,  and  yet,  as  referring  to  the  term 
Father,  applied  by  Mtaavavana  and  the  northern  Indians  generally  to 
his  Christian  Majesty,  it  did  signify,  at  least,  that  Pontiac  meant  to 
pay  a  slighter  deference  to  the  British  king  than  to  the  French.  No 
allegiance  was  acknowled^^ed  to  either.  As  Minavavana  said,  "the 
Indians  had  no  Father  aiirong  the  white  men" — ^passing  that  courtesy 
for  what  it  was  wortli — "  but  the  King  of  France."  That,  however, 
did  not  prevent  them  from  owning  and  claiming  their  own  woods  an^^ 
mountains.  It  did  not  entitle  the  French  king  to  command  the  ser- 
vices instead  of  "employing"  the  assistance  of  tlieir  young  men.  It 
did  not  blind  them  to  the  fact,  that  although  the  English  had  con- 
quered the  French,  they  had  not  conquered  them.'f  It  makes  the 
matter  still  more  clear  in  regard  to  what  was  the  understanding  of 
Ponfiac,  and  what  ought  to  have  been  that  of  Rogers,  that,  according 
to  his  own  statement,  the  chieftain  "assured  him  (on  the  same  occa- 
sion when  the  language  last  referred  to  is  said  to  have  been  uttered,) 
that  he  was  inclined  to  live  peaceably  with  the  English  while  they 
used  him  as  he  deserved,  and  to  encourage  their  settling  in  his  coun- 
try, but  intimated  that  if  they  treated  Mm  with  neglect,  lie  should  shut 
up  the  way,  and  exclude  them  from  it."  In  short,  concludes  the  swne 
writer,  "  his  vvhpk?  conversation  sufficiently  indicated  that  he  was  far 
from  considering  himself  a  conquered  .prince,  and  that  he  expected  to 
be  treated  with  the  rcs|x>ct  and  honor  clue  to  a  king  or  emperor  by  all 
who  came  into  his  country  or  treated  with  him.J 

On  the  whole,  we  have  seen  no  evidence,  and  we  know  of  no 
reason  for  presuming,  that  he  was  ever  any  further  attached  to  "the 
British  interest,"  or  rather  any  otherwise  affected  towards  the  idea  of 
becoming  attached,  than  is  indicated  by  tlic  very  independent  declara- 
tion made  as  above  stated.  In  regard  to  the  question  why  he  never 
did  become  attached  to  the  British  interest, — ^taking  that  for  the  cor- 
rect representation  of  the  fact, — history  is  silent,  as  unfortunately  it  , 

^    *  Rogers'  Account,  p.  242.    London  edition. 

f  Speech  of  MinavaFana.  I  Rogers*  Account,  p.  242. 
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is  in  regard  to  most  of  the  remarkable  occurrences  on  the  frontieis. 
which  accompanied  and  followed  his  enterprise.  The  conjectures  of 
any  one  man,  who  has  intelligently  investigated  and  rcfiected  upon 
such  history  as  there  is,  may  be  worth  as  much  as  those  of  any  other- 
It  seems  to  be  probable,  however,  that  although  hostilities  might  have 
been  prevented  by  a  system  of  good  management  on  the  part  of  the 
English,  (in  which  their  predecessors  could  have  given  them  a  lesson,) 
they  did  not  arise  from  any  particular  acts  of  aggression. 

Pontiac  reasoned  as  well  .as  felt.  He  reasoned  as  Philip  had  done 
before  him,  and  as  Tecumseh  will  be  found  to  have  done  since.  He 
had  bcgim  to  apprchcnd  danger  from  this  new  government  and  people; 
danger  to  his  own  dominions  and  to  the  Indian  interest  at  large ;  dan- 
ger from  their  superiority  in  arms,  their  ambition,  their  eagerness  in 
possessing  themselves  of  every  military  position  on  the  northern 
waters;  and  wc  may  add,  also,  their  want  of  that  ostensible  cordiality 
towards  the  Indians  personally,  to  which  the  latter  had  been  so  much 
accustomed  and  attached  in  the  golden  days  of  the  French,  and  which 
they  arc  apt  to  regard  as  a  necessary  indication  of  good  faith  as  of 
good  will.  In  the  language  of  the  Chippewa  orator,  the  French  had 
lived  in  the  same  lodge  with  them.  They  had  sent  them  missionaries, 
and  invited  them  to  councils,  and  made  thti^  presents,  and  talked  and 
traded  with  them,  and  manifested  an  intei-est  in  their  affairs, — always 
suspected  by  the  Indians  less,  and  yet  always  effecting  their  own 
*purpo9es  better  than  any  other  people. 

The  English,  on  the  other  hand,  if  thiey  committed  no  aggressions, — 
(the  expedition  of  Rogers  was  perhaps  considered  one,  but  that  Pontiac 
lorgave,) — ^yet  manifested  but  a  slight  disposition  for  national  courtesy 
or  for  individual  intercourse,  or  for  a  beneficial  commerce  of  any  de- 
scription. In  other  words,  they  "neglected,"  to  use  Pontiac's  phrase, 
all  those  circumstances  which  made  the  neighborhood  of  the  Fr^ich 
agreeable,  and  which  might  have  made  their  own  at  least*  tolerable. 
The  conduct  of  the  latter  never  gave  rise  to  suspicion.  Theirs  never 
gave  rest  to  it. 

Thus,  we  suppose,  the  csLse  might  present  itself  to  the  mind  of  the 
Ottawa  chieftain.  And  while  such  was  the  apparent  disposition,  or 
indilference  to  any  disposition  in  particular,  of  the  English  towards 
the  Indians,  and  such  the  consequent  liability,  if  not  the  reasonable 
prospect  on  the  part  of  the  latter  if  the  former  should  occupy  Canada, 
Pontiac  was  not  likely  to  forget  that  they  had  conquered  the  French. 
He  saw,  too,  that  they  were  rapidly  and  firmly  establishing  their  new 
dominion  by  movements  which,  at  all  events,  did  not  purport  to  pro- 
mote the  interest  of  the  Indians.  And  he  knew,  no  doubt, — certainly 
he  soon  ascertained, — that  whereas  the  French  of  Canada  and  the 
colonies  of  New  England,  by  their  action  upon  each  other,  had  left 
the  third  party  in  a  good  measure  disengaged,— the  new  comers  were 
themselves  from  Old  England,  if  not  New, — speaking  the  same  lan- 
guage (and  that  a  strange  one  to  the  natives),  subject  to  the  same 
government,  and  ready  at  all  times  to  be  very  conveniently  supplied 
and  supported,  to  an  indefinite  extent,  by  those  powerful  southerrf 
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colonies  which  had  long  before  destroyed  or  driven  off  the  Indians 
from  their  own  borders. 

So  Pontiac  reasoned,  and  he  looked  into  futurity  far  enough  to 
foresee  that  ultimate  fatal  result  to  his  race,  which  now  was  the  only 
time,  if  indeed  there  was  yet  time,  to  prevent.  Immediate  occasions 
of  hostility  there  might  be  besides,  but  these  must  be  the  subject  of 
mere  speculation.  Affections  which  do  him  honor  predisposed  him  to 
believe  that  the  English  had  clone  injustice  to  his  old  friends  the 
French,  and  the  French  might  further  endeavor  to  persuade  him  that 
they  had  also  done  injustice  to  himself.  But  it  was  certain  "they  had 
treated  him  with  neglect."  And,  therefore,  following  his  own  princi- 
ple, as  well  as  the  impulse  of  pride,  he  resolved  to  "  shut  up  the  way." 
How  far  he  succeeded,  and  by  what  means,  will  be  our  next  subjects 
of  consideration. 


CHAPTER  XIII. 

POIVTIACS  PLAY  OF  CAMP.\IG:V-IIE  COMMENCES  ACTIVE  PREPARATIONS— 
COUVCIL  OP  THE  OTTAWA9-URKAM  OP  TIfE  DELAWARE-MAXIMS  PRO- 
MULGATED  BY  PONT  1  AC-COMMENCEMENT  OP  THE  WAR-REDUCTION  OP 
DETROIT  UNDERTAKEN  BV  PONTIAC  IN  PERSON— LETTER  PROM  DETROIT. 

The  plan  of  operations  adopted  by  Pontiac,  for  effecting  the  extinc- 
tion of  the  English  power,  evinces  an  extraordinary  genius,  as  well  as 
a  courage  and  energy  of  the  highest  order.  This  was  a  sudden  and 
eontemporaneous  attack  upon  all  the  British  posts  on  the  lakes — at 
St.  Joseph,  Ouiatcnon,  Green  Bay,  Michilimackinac,  Detroit,  the 
Maumee,  and  the  Sandusky — and  also  upon  the  forts  at  Niagara, 
Presqu'Isle,  Le  Boeuf,  Vcraniro,  and  Pittsburg.  Most  of  the  fortifica- 
tions at  these  places  were  slight,  being  rather  commercial  depots  than 
military  establishments.  Still  against  the  Indians  they  were  strong- 
holds; and  the  positions  had  been  so  judiciously  selected  by  the 
French,  that  to  this  day  they  command  the  great  avenues  of  com- 
munication to  the  world  of  woods  and  waters  in  the  remote  north  and 
west.  It  was  manife>st  to  Pontiac,  familiar  as  he  was  with  the  geo- 
graphy of  this  vast  tract  of  country,  and  with  the  practical  if  not 
technical  maxims  of  war,  that  the  possession  or  the  destruction  of 
these  posts — saying  nothino;  of  their  garrisons — would  be  emphatically 
«*  shutting  up  the  way."  If  the  surprise  could  be  simultaneous,  so 
that  every  English  banner  which  waved  upon  a  line  of  thousands  of 
mil^  should  be  prostrated  at  the  same  moment,  the  garrisons  would 
be  unable  to  exchange  assistance;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  failure 
of  one  Indian  detachment  would  have  no  cflect  to  discourage  another. 
Certainly  some  might  succeed.  Probably  the  war  might  begin  and 
be  terminated  with  the  same  single  blow,  and  then  Pontiac  would 
again  be  the  lord  and  king  of  the  broad  land  of  his  ancestors. 

The  measures  taken  in  pursuance  of  these  calculations  were  worthy 

of  the  magnificent  scheme.     The  chieftain  felt  confident  that  success 

#frould  multiply  friends  and  allies  to  his  cause.    But  he  knew  equally 
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well  that  friends  and  allies  to  his  cause  were  as  necessary  to  obtaiB 
success.  Some  preliminary  principles  must  be  set  forth,  to  show  what 
his  cause  was;  and  however  plausible  it  might  appear  in  theory,  exer- 
tions must  also  be  made  to  give  assurance  of  its  feasibility  in  practicer 
A  belligerant  combination  of  some  kind  must  be  formed  in  the  outset, 
and  the  more  extensive  the  better. 

Pontiac  commenced  operations  with  his  own  tribe,  the  Ottawas 
being,  for  several  reasons,  peculiarly  under  his  control,  at  the  same 
time  that  their  influence  over  other  tribes  was  hardly  inferior  to  hi» 
own  influence  over  themselves.  Some  of  these  tribes  had  fought  with 
them  against  the  English  not  many  years  before,  and  the  connection 
between  them  was  so  apparent  in  the  time  of  Major  Rogers,  that  he 
considered  them  as  "formed  into  a  sort  of  empire."  He  expressly 
states,  also,  that  the  emperor,  as  he  supposed  Pontiac  then  to  be,  was 
"elected  from  the  eldest  tribe,  which  is  the  Ottawas,  some  of  whom 
inhabit  near  our  fort  at  Detroit,  but  are  mostly  further  westward, 
towards  the  Mississippi."  He  might  well  add,*  that  Pontiac  "had  the 
largest  empire  and  greatest  authority  of  any  Indian  chief  that  has 
appeared  on  the  continent  since  our  acquaintance  with  it."  The  truth 
probably  was,  that  the  tribes  here  descrilxjd  as  confederates  were  most 
of  them  related  to  each  other  by  descent,  more  or  less  remotely.  Some 
were  intimately  associated.  All  would  be  rather  disposed  to  act  to- 
gether in  any  great  project,  as  they  had  already  done,  (and  as  most 
of  them  have  since,  during  the  American  Revolution  and  during  the 
last  war  with  Great  Britain.)  Still,  such  was  and  is  the  natui-e  of 
Indian  government,  that  it  was  necessary  for  Pontiac  to  obtain  the 
separate  concurrence  and  confidence  of  exich.  To  gain  over  the  Otta- 
was first  was  not  to  strengthen  his  authority,  indeed,  but  it  was  adding 
much  to  his  influence. 

The  Ottawas,  then,  were  called  together,  and  the  plan  was  disclosed, 
oxplaiiied  and  enforced,  with  all  the  eloquence  and  cunning  which 
Pontiac  could  bring  to  his  task.  He  appealed  to  the  fears,  the  hopes, 
the  ambition,  the  cupidity  of  his  hearers — ^thcir  regard  for  the  coranwn 
interest  of  the  race,  their  hatred  of  the  English,  and  their  gratitude 
and  love  for  the  French.  We  are  told  by  a  modern  historian,  that 
some  of  the  Ottawas  had  been  disgraced  by  blows.*  Such  a  suggestion, 
whether  well  founded  or  not,  might  probafbly  be  made,  and  would  of 
course  have  its  efiect.  So  would  the  display  of  a  belt,  which  the 
chieflain  exhibited,  and  which  he  professed  to  have  received  from  the 
King  of  France,  urging  him  to  drive  the  British  from  the  country,  and 
to  open  the  paths  for  the  return  of  the  French. 

These  topics  having  been  skilfully  managed,  and  the  Ottawas  wajmly 
engaged  in  the  cause,  a  grand  council  of  the  neighboring  tribes  was 
convened  at  the  river  Aux  Ecorces.  Here  Pontiac  again  exerted  hb 
talents  with  distinguished  effect.  With  a  profound  knowledge  of  the 
Indian  character,  and  esixjcially  aware  of  the  great  power  of  supersti- 
tion upon  their  minds,  he  related,  among  other  things,  a  dream,  in  which 

*  Discourse  of  Governor  Cass.  ^ 
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the  Great  Spirit  (the  orator  said)  had  secretly  disclosed  to  a  Delaware 
Indian  the  conduct  he  expected  his  red  children  to  pursue.  Minute 
instructions  had  been  graciously  given,  suitable  to  the  existing  crisis 
in  their  fortunes,  and  renmrkably  coincident,  it  will  be  observed,  with 
the  principles  and  projects  of  the  chieflain  himself.  They  were  to 
abstain  from  the  use  of  ardent  spirits.  They  were  also  to  abandon 
the  use  of  all  English  manufactures,  and  to  resume  their  bows  and 
arrows,  and  the  sldns  of  the  animals  for  clothing.  It  is  needless  to 
eulogise  the  sagacity  which  dictated  both  these  proposals:  "and  why," 
the  orator  concluded,  "why,  said  the  Great  Spirit  indignantly  to  the 
Delaware,-— do  you  sufifer  these  dogs  in  red  clothing  to  enter  your 
country,  and  take  the  land  I  have  given  you?  Drive  them  from  it ! — 
Drive  them ! — When  you  are  in  distress  I  will  help  you  !"* 

It  is  not  difficult  to  imagine  the  effect  which  this  artful  appeal  to 
prejudice  and  passion  might  have  on  the  inflammable  temperaments  of  a 
multitude  of  credulous  and  excited  savages.  The  name  of  Pontiac 
alone  was  a  host;  but  the  Great  Spirit  was  for  them, — ^it  was  impos- 
sible to  fail.  A  plan  of  campaign  was  concerted  on  the  spot,  and  belts 
and  speeches  were  sent  to  secure  the  co-operation  of  the  Indians  along 
the  whole  line  of  the  frontier. 

Neither  the  precise  number  nor  power  of  those  who  actually  joined 
the  combination  can  now  be  determined.  The  Ottawas,  the  Chippewas, 
and  the  Pottawittamies  were  among  the  most  active.  The  two  former 
of  these  had  sent  six  hundred  warriors  in  one  body  to  the  defence  of 
Fort  bu  Quesne.  The  Ottawas  of  D'Arbre  CroclKJ,  alone,  mustered 
two  hundred  and  fifty  fighting  men.  The  Miamics  were  engaged.!  So 
were  the  Sacs,  the  Ottagamies  (or  Foxes,)  the  Menominics,  the  Wyan- 
dots,  the  Mississages,  the  Shawances ;  and,  what  was  still  more  to  the 
purpose,  a  large  number  of  the  Pennsylvania  and  Ohio  Delawares, 
and  of  the  Six  Nations  of  New  York.  The  alliance  of  the  two  last 
named  parties — ^in  itself  the  result  of  a  master-piece  of  policy — was 
necessary  to  complete  that  vast  system  of  attack  which  comprehended 
all  the  British  positions  from  Niagara  to  Green  Bay  and  the  Potomac. 

The  plan  was  at  length  thoroughly  matured.  The  work  of  extir- 
pation commenced  on  or  about  the  same  day,  from  north  to  south,  and 
from  east  to  west.  Nine  of  the  British  forts  were  captured.  Some  of 
the  garrisons  were  completely  surprised,  and  massacred  on  the  spot  ; 
a  few  individuals,  in  other  cases,  escaped.  The  officer  who  commanded 
at  Presqu'Isle  defended  himself  two  days,  during  which  time  the 
savages  are  said  to  have  fired  his  block-house  about  fifly  times,  but  the 
soldiers  extinguished  the  flames  as  often.  It  was  then  undermined, 
and  a  train  was  laid  for  an  explosion,  when  a  capitulation  was  proposed 
and  agreed  upon,  under  which  a  part  of  th6  garrison  was  carried  captive 
to  the  northwest.    The  officer  was  afterwards  given  up  at  Detroit. 

A  great  number  of  English  traders  were  taken,  on  their  way,  from 
all  quarters  of  the  country,  to  the  different  forts ;  and  their  goods,  as 
well  as  those  of  the  residents  at  such  places,  and  the  stores  at  the- 

*  Discoarse  of  Governor  Cas».  f  Ibtd. 
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cbpotd  themselves,  of  course  became  prize  to  the  conquerors.  Pitta- 
burg,  with  the  smaller  forts,  Ligonier,  Bedford,  and  others  in  that 
neighborhood,  were  closely  beset,  but  successfully  defended,  until  the 
arrival  of  large  reinforcements.  The  savages  made  amends  for  these 
failures  by  a  series  of  the  most  horrible  devastations  in  detail,  particu- 
larly in  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  and  even  in  Northern  Virginia,, 
which  have  ever  been  committed  upon  the  continent. 

In  case  of  most,  if  not  all  of  the  nine  surprisals  first  mentioned, 
quite  as  much  waa^  effected  by  stratagem  as  by  force,  and  that-  appa- 
rently by  a  preconcerted  system  which  indicates  the  far*seeing  super- 
intendence of  Pontiac  himself.  Grenerally,the  commanders  were  secured 
in  the  first  instance,  by  parties  admitted  within  the  forts  under  the 
pretence  of  business  or  friendship.  At  Maumec,  or  the  Miamies,  (as 
the  station  among  that  tribe  was  commonly  designated,)  the  officer  was 
betrayed  by  a  squaw,  who  by  piteous  entreaties  persuaded  him  to  go 
out  with  her  some  two  hundred  yards,  to  the  succor,  as  she  said,  of  a 
wounded  man  who  v/as  dying;  the  Indieuis  waylaid  and  shot  him. 

A  more  subtle  policy  was  adopted  at  Nfichilimackinac,  and  surer 
means  were  taken  to  cf^t  it.  That  fort,  standing  on  the  south  side 
of  the  strait,  between  Lakes  fturon  and  Michigan,  was  one  of  the  most 
important  positions  on  the  frontier.  It  was  the  place  of  deposit,  and 
the  point  of  departure,  between  the  upper  and  lower  countries ;  the 
traders  always  assembling  there,  on  their  voyages  to  hnd  from  Mon- 
treal, Connected  with  it,  was  an  area  of  two  acres,  enclosed  with 
cedar-wood  pickets,  and  extending  on  one  side  so  near  to  the  water's 
edge,  that  a  western  wind  always  drove  the  waves  against  the  foot  of 
the  stockade.  There  were  about  thirty  houses  within  the  limits,  inha- 
bited by  about  the  same  number  of  families.  The  only  ordnance  on 
the  bastions  were  two  small  brass  pieces.  The  garrison  numbered 
between  ninety  and  one  hundred. 

The  capture  of  this  indispensable  station  was  entrusted  to  the  Chip- 
pewas,  assisted  by  the  Sacs,  and  those  two  tribes  m  concert  adopted 
the  following  plan.  The  king's  birth-day  having  arrived,  a  game  of 
baggatiway  was  proposed  by  the  Indians.  This  is  played  with  a  bat 
and  ball ;  the  former  being  about  four  feet  long,  curved,  and  terminating 
in  a  sort  of  racket.  Two  posts  are  placed  in  the  ground,  at  the  distance 
<tf  half  a  mile  or  a  mile  from  each  other.  Each  party  has  its  post, 
and  the  game  consists  in  throwing  up  to  the  adversary's  post  the  ball 
which  at  the  beginning  is  placed  in  the  middle  of  the  course. 

The  policy  of  this  expedient  for  surprising  the  garrison  will  clearly 
eppear,  when  it  is  understood,  that  the  game  is  necessarily  attend^ 
with  much  violence  and  noise;  that,  in  the  ardor  of  contest  the  boll,  if 
it  cannot  be  thrown  to  the  goal  desired,  is  struck  in  any  direction  by 
which  it  can  be  diverted  from  that  desired  by  the  iidversary ;  that,  at 
such  a  moment,  nothing  could  be  less  likely  to  excite  ()remature  alarm 
irniong  the  spectators  of  the  amusement,  than  that  the  ball  should  be 
tossed  over  the  pickets  of  the  fort;  or  that  having  fallen  there,  it  should 
be  instantly  followed  by  all  engaged  in  the  game, — struggling  and 
whouting,  in  the  unrestrained  pursuit  of  a  rude  athletic  exercise. 
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Such  was  precisely  the  artifice  en^ployed ;  and  to  be  still  more  sure 
of  success,  the  Indians  had  persuaded  as  many  as  they  could  of  the 
garrison  and  settlers,  to  come  voluntarily  without  the  pickets,  for  the 
purpose  of  witnessing  the  game,  which  was  said  to  be  played  for  a  high 
wager.  Not  fewer  than  four  hundred  were  engaged  on  both  sides,  and 
consequently,  possession  of  the  fort  being  once  gained,  the  situation  of 
the  English  must  be  desperate  indeed.  The  particulars  of  the  sequel 
of  this  horrid  transaction,  furnished  by  Henry,  are  too  interesting  to 
be  wholly  omitted. 

The  match  commenced  with  great  animation,  without  the  fort.  Henry, 
however,  did  not  go  to  witness  it,  being  engaged  in  writing  letters 
to  his  Montreal  friends,  by  a  canoe  which  was  just  upon  the  eve  of 
departure.  He  had  been  thus  occupied  something  like  half  an  hour, 
when  he  suddenly  heard  a  loud  Indian  war-cry,  and  a  noise  of  general 
confusion.  Going  instantly  to  his  window,  he  saw  a  crowd  of  Indians 
within  the  fort,  furiously  cutting  dowti  and  scalping  eyi^ry  Englishman 
they  found;  and  he  could  pkinly.  witness  the  last  struggles  of  some  of 
his  particular  acquaintances. 

He  had,  in  the  room  where  he  was,  a  fowling-piece  loaded  with 
sweui-shot.  This  he  immediately  seized,  and  held  it  for  a  few  minutes, 
expecting  to  hear  the  fort-drum  beat  to  arms.  In  this  dreadful  interval, 
he  saw  several  of  his  countrymen  fall,  and  more  than  one  struggling 
between  the  knees  of  the  savages,  who,  holding  them  in  this  manner, 
scalped  them  while  yet  alive.  At  length,  disappointed  in  the  hope  of 
seeing  any  resistance  made  on  the  part  of  the  garrison,  and  sensible, 
of  course,  that  no  effort  of  his  single  arm  could  avail  against  four 
hundred  Indians,  he  turned  his  attention  to  his  own  safety.  Seeing 
several  of  the  Canadian  villagers  looking  out  composedly  upon  the 
scene  of  blood — ^neither  opposing  the  Indians  nor  molested  by  them — 
he  conceived  a  hope  of  finding  security  in  one  of  their  houses. 

He  immediately  climbed  over  a  low  fence,  which  was  the  only 
separation  between  the  yard-door  of  his  house  and  that  of  his  next 
neighbor.  Monsieur  Langlade.  He  entered  the  house  of  .the  latter 
precipitately,  and  found  the  whole  family  gazing  at  the  horrid  spectacle 
before  them.  He  addressed  himself  to  M.  Langlade,  and  begged  that 
he  would  put  him  in  sonK3  place  of  safety,  until  the  heat  of  the  aflhir 
should  be  over — an  act  of  charity  which  might  preserve  him  from  tho 
general  massacre.  Langlade  looked  for  a  moment  at  him  while  he 
spoke,  and  then  turned  again  to  the  window,  shrugging  his  shoulders, 
and  intimating  that  he  could  do  nothing  for  him — "  Que  voudriez-vous 
que  JTenferais?^^ 

Henry  was  now  ready  to  despair;  but  at  this  moment,  a  Pani 
woman,*  a  slave  of  M.  Langlade,  beckoned  to  him  to  follow  her.  She 
guided  him  to  a  door,  which  she  opened,  desiring  him  to  enter,  and 
telling  him  that  it  led  to  the  garret,  where  he  must  go  and  conceal 
himself.     He  joyfully  obeyed  her  directions;  and  she,  having  followed 

*  Said  to  belonff  to  an  Tndian  nation  of  the  south— do  doabt  the  same  noir 
generally  called  Pawnees. 
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him  up  to  the  garret-door,  locked  it  after  him,  and  with  great  presence  of 
mind  took  away  the  key.  Scarcely  yet  lodged  in  this  shelter,  such  as  it 
was,  Henry  felt  an  eager  anxiety  to  know  what  was  passing  without. 
His  desire  was  more  than  satisfied  by  his  finding  an  aperture  in  the 
loose  board  walls  of  the  house,  which  aflbrded  him  a  full  view  of  the 
area  •f  the  fort.  Here  he  beheld  with  horror,  in  shapes  the  foulest 
and  most  terrible,  the  ferocious  triumphs  of  the  savages.  The  dead 
were  scalped  and  mangled ;  the  dying  were  writhing  and  shrieking 
under  the  unsatiatod  knife  and  the  reeking  tomahawk;  and  from  the 
bodies  of  sonte,  ripped  open,  their  butchers  were  drinking  the  blood 
scooped  up  in  the  hollow  of  joined  hands,  and  quaffed  amid  shouts  of 
ra^e  and  victory.  In  a  few  minutes,  which  to  Henry  seemed  scarcely 
one,  every  victim  who  could  be  found  being  destroyed,  there  was  a 
general  cry  of  "all  is  finished" — and  at  this  moment  Henry  heard 
some  of  the  savages  enter  Langlade's  house.  He  trembled  and  grew 
faint  with  fear. 

As  the  flooring  of  his  room  and  the  ceiling  of  the  room  beneath 
consisted  only  of  a  layer  of  boards,  he  noticed  every  thing  that  passed ; 
and  he  heard  the  Indians  inquire,  at  their  entrance,  whether  there  was 
any  Englishman  about.  M.  Langlade  replied,  that «  He  could  not  say — 
he  did  not  know  of  any" — as  in  fact  he  did  not — "they  could  search 
for  themselves  (he  added)  and  would  soon  be  satisfied."  The  state  of 
Henry's  mind  may  be  imagined,  when,  immediately  upon  this  reply, 
the  Indians  were  brought  to  the  garret  door.  Luckily  some  delay  .was 
cx^casioned — through  the  management  of  the  Pani  woman — ^perhaps 
by  the  absence  of  the  key.  Henry  had  sufiUcient  presence  of  mind  to 
improve  these  few  moments  in  looking  for  a  hiding  place.  This  he 
found  in  the  corner  of  the  garret,  among  a  heap  of  such  birch  bark 
vessels  as  are  used  in  making  maple-sugar;  and  he  had  not  completely 
concealed  himself,  when  the  door  opened,  and  four  Indians  entered,  all 
armed  with  tomahawks,  and  all  besmeared  with  blood  from  head  to 
foot. 

The  die  appeared  to  be  cast.  Henry  could  scarcely  breathe,  and 
he  thought  that  the  throbbing  of  his  heart  occasioned  a  noise  loud 
enough  to  betray  him.  The  Indians  walked  about  the  garret  in  every 
direction ;  and  one  of  them  approached  him  so  closely  that,  at  a  par- 
ticular moment,  had  he  put  forth  his  hand,  he  must  have  touched  him. 
Favored,  however,  by  the  dark  color  of  his  clothes,  and  the  want  of 
light  in  a  room  which  had  no  window,  he  still  remained  unseen.  The 
Indians  took  several  turns  about  the  room— entertaining  M.  Langlade 
all  the  while  with  a  minute  account  of  the  proceedings  of  the  day — and 
at  last  returned  down  stairs. 

Such  is  the  traveller's  account  of  the  fall  of  Michilimackinac.  The 
fate  of  Detroit  remains  to  be  told,  a  more  important  position  than  even 
Michilimackinac.  An  immense  quantity  of  valuable  goods,— one  ac- 
count says,  to  the  amount  of  five  hundred  thousand  pounds, — ^was 
known  to  be  there  stored.  What  was  of  more  moment,  its  capture 
would  release  the  French  inhabitants  of  the  strait  from  their  temporary 
allegiance  to  the  English,  and  would  consequently  unite  the  hitherto 
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separate  lines  of  operation  pursued  by  the  Indian  tribes  above  and 
below.  Under  these  circumstances,  its  reduction  was  in  person  under- 
taken by  Pontiac. 

The  town  is  supposed  at  this  period  to  have  been  enclosed  by  a 
single  row  of  pickets,  forming  nearly  four  sides  of  a  s^are;  there? 
being  block-houses  at  the  corners  and  over  the  gates.  An  openHpace 
intervened  between  the  houses  and  the  pickets,  which  formed'  a  place 
of  arms  and  encircled  the  village.  The  fortifications 'did  not  extend 
to  the  river,  but  a  gate  opened  in  the  direction  of  the  stream,  and  not 
far  from  it,  where,  at  the  date  in  question,  two  armed  vessels,  fortu- 
nately for  the  inhabitants,  happened  to  lie  at  anchor.  The  ordnance 
of  the  fort  consisted  of  two  six-pounders,  one  three-pounder,  and  three 
mortars;  all  of  an  indii!erent  quality.  The« garrison  numbered  one 
hundred  and  thirty,  including  officers,  besides  whom  there  were  in  ihe 
village  something  like  forty  individuals  who  were  habitually  engaged 
in  the  fur-trade.  The  inadequate  proportion  of  this  force,  even  to  the 
size  of  the  place,  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact,  that  the  stockade 
which  formed  its  periphery  was  more  than  one  thousand  feet  long. 

Such-wa**  the  situation  of  Detroit,  when  the  Ottawa  chieftain,  having 
completed  his  arrangements,  on«  the  8th  of  May  presented  himself  at 
the  gates  of  the  town,  with  a  force  of  about  three  hundred  Indians, 
chiefly  Ottawas  and  Chippewas,  and  requested  a  council  with  Major 
Gladwyn,  the  Commandant.  He  expected,  under  this  pretext,  to  gain 
admission  for  himself  and  a  considerable  number  of  attendants,  who 
accordingly  were  provided  with  rifles,  sawed  off  so  short  a^to  be 
concealed  under  their  blankets.  At  a  given  signal, — which  was  to  hi*. 
thdl^reaentation  ef  a  wampum-belt  in  a  particular  manner  by  Pontiac: 
lo  the  commandant,  during  the  conference, — the  armed  Indians  were 
to  massacre  all  the  officers ;  and  then,  opening  the  gates,  to  admit  a 
much  larger  body  of  warriors,  who  should  be  waiting  without,  for  the 
completion  of  the  slaughter  and  the  destruction  of  the  fort. 

Fortunately,  Major  Gladwyn  obtained  a  knowledge  of  the  scheme, 
before  an  opportunity  occurred  for  its  execution.  One  of  the  French 
residents  in  the  vicinity,  returning  home  on  the  morning  of  the  day 
last  mentioned,  is  said  to  have  met  Pontiac  and  his  party  upon  Bloody 
Bridge.  This  place,  which  still  retains  its  name,  is  between  one  and 
two  miles  from  the  village.  The  last  warrior  in  the  file,  being  a 
particular  friend  of  the  white  man,  threw  aside  his  blanket,  and  signi- 
ficantly exhibited  the  shortened  rifle  beneath.  Whether  his  disclostm* 
was  conunuqicated  to  Major  Gladwyn,  cannot  be  determined. 

Carver  states, — and  his  account  is  substantially  confirmed  by  tradi- 
tion, as  well  as  by  other  authorities, — ^that  an  Indian  woman  betrayed 
the  secret.  She  had  been  employed  by  the  commandant  to  make  him 
a  pahr  of  moccasins  out  of  elk-skin;  and  havhig  completed  them,  she 
brought  them  into  the  fort,  on  the  evening  of  the  day  when  Pontiac 
maide  his  appearance,  and  his  application  for  a  council.  The  major 
was  pleased  with  them,  directed  her  to  convert  the  residue  of  the  skin 
into  articles  of  the  same  description,  and  having  made  a  generous 
payment,  dismissed  her.    She  went  to  the  outer  door,  but  there  she 
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stopped,  and  for  some  time  loitered  about  as  if  her  errand  was  still 
unperformed.  A  servant  asked  her  what  she  wanted,  but  she  made  no 
answer.  The  major  himself  observed  her,  and  ordered  her  to  be  oalled 
in,  when,  aJte  some  hesitation,  she  replied  to  his  inquiries,  that  as  he 
had  alwaysT^ated  her  kindly,  she  did  not  like  to  take  away  the  elk- 
skinj^'hich  he  valued  so  highly ; — she  could  never  bring  it  back.  The 
commandant's  curiosity  was  of  course  excited,  and  he  pressed  the 
examination,  until  the  woman  at  length  disclosed  every  thing  which 
had  come  to  her  knowledge. 

Her  information  was  not  received  with  implicit  credulity,  but  the 
major  thought  it  prudent  to  employ  the  night  in  taking  active  measures 
for  defence.  His  arms  and  ammunition  were  examined  and  arranged, 
and  the  traders  and*  their  dependants,  as  wefl  as  the  garrison,  were 
directed  to  be  ready  for  instant  service.  A  guard  kept  watch  on  the 
ramparts  during  the  night,  it  being  apprehended  that  the  Indians  might 
anticipate  the  preparations  now  known  to  have  been  made  for  the  next 
day.  Nothing,  however,  was  heard  after  dark,  except  the  sound  of 
singing  and  dancing,  in  the  Indian  camp,  which  they  always  indulge 
in  upon  the  eve  of  any  great  enterprise.  The  particulars  of  the  council  of 
the  next  day,  we  shall  furnish  on  the  ai^hority  of  a  writer  already  cited. 

In  the  morning,  Pontiac  and  his  warriors  sang  their  war-song, 
danced  their  war-dance,  and  repaired  to  the  fort.  They  were  admitt^ 
without  hesitation,  and  were  conducted  to  the  council  house,  where 
Major  Gladwyn  and  his  officers  were  prepared  to  receive  them.  They 
perceifcd  at  the  gate,  and  as  they  passed  through  the  streets,  an  un- 
usual activity  and  movement  among  the  troops.  The  garrison  was 
imder  arms,  the  guards  were  doubled,  and  the  officers«were  armed  with 
swords  and  pistols.  Pontiac  enquired  of  the  British  commander,  what 
was  the  cause  of  this  unusual  appearance.  He  was  answered,  that  it 
was  proper  to  keep  the  young  men  to  their  duty,  lest  they  should 
become  idle  and  ignorant.  The  business  of  the  council  then  com- 
menced, and  Pontiac  proceeded  to  address  Major  Gladwyn.  His 
speech  was  bold  and  menacing,  and  his  manner  and  gesticulations 
vehement,  and  they  became  still  more  so,  as  he  approached  the  critical 
moment.  When  he  was  upon  the  point  of  presenting  the  belt  to  Major 
Gladwyn,  and  all  was  breathless  expectation,  the  drums  at  the  door  of 
the  council  house  suddenly  rolled  the  charge,  the  guards  Icvelied  their 
j)icces,  and  the  British  officers  drew  their  swords  from  their  scabbards- 
Pontiac  was  a  brave  man,  constitutionally  and  habitually.  He  had 
fought  in  many  a  battle,  and  often  led  his  warriors  to  vjctory.  But 
this  unexpected  and  decisive  proof,  that  his  treachery  was  discovered 
and  prevented,  entirely  disconcerted  him.  Tradition  says  he  trembled. 
At  all  events,  he  delivered  his  belt  in  the  usual  manner,  and  thus  failed 
to  give  his  party  the  concerted  signal  of  attack.  Major  Gladwyn 
immediately  approached  the  chief,  and  drawing  aside  his  blanket, 
discovered  the  shortened  rifle,  and  then,  after  stating  his  knowledge  of 
the  plan,  and  reproaching  him  for  his  treachery,  ordered  him  from  the 
ibrt.  The  Indians  immediately  retired,  and  as  soon  as  they  had  passed 
the  gate,  they  gave  the  yell,  and  fired  upon  the  garrison.     They  then 
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P«oomM  to  ^ooifinMiid,  ¥^re  ^ras  lying  an  ftg«d  BnglM  f^omaii 
inilh  her  two  sons.  These  they  imntleired,'  and  afterwards  rapttredlo 
Hog  istead,  nfhere  a  discharged  serjeant  r^ed  with  his  fhmily,  who 
were  all  hot  one  immediately  masMered*  Thus  was  the  war  com« 
raenoed.* 

As  to  leading  fiMsts,  this  account  is  widiout  douht  correct.  Perhaps 
it  18  in  all*  the  minuti®.  We  have  however  seen  a  somewhat  dHFerent 
version,  which,  as  the  SLf^ar  is  ode  of  great  :uiterest,  we  shall  here 
annex  without  comment.  It  was  originally  ffamish^  in  a  letter  from 
a  gentleman  residing  in  Detroit  at  the  time  of  the  attack,  addressed  to 
a  friend  in  New  York,  and  dated  July  9, 1763.  It  may  be  seen  in 
the  most  respectable  papers  of  that  period,  and  is  believed  to  be  un- 
questionably authentic*  As  to  many  circumstances,  the  writer's  states 
raent  agrees  with  that  just  given,  although  the  conference  (perhaps 
another  one)  is  said  to  luive  talfen  place  on  the  seventh  of  the  month. 
The  sequel  is  thus: 

At  the  close  of  the  interview,  the  Indians  returned  disconcerted,  and 
encan^ped  on  the  farther  side  of  the  river.  Pontiac  was  reproached  by 
some  of  the  young  warriors  for  not  having  given  the  signal  (the 
appearance  of  the  garrison  having  surprised  him.)  He  told  them,  that 
he  did  not  suppose  they  were  willing  to  lose  any  of  their  men,  as  they 
must  have  done  in  that  case;  if  they  were,  he  would  still  give  them  an 
opportunity,  whether  the  garrison  should  be  under  arms  or  not.  All 
were  satisfied  with  this  proposition — ^''in  e6nsequence  of  which," 
ptx)ceeds  our  informant,  ^Pondiac,  with  some  others  of  the  ahiefs, 
came  the  next  day,  being  Sunday,  to  smoak  the  pipe  of  peace  with 
the  major,  who  despised  them  so  much  in  consequence  of  their  treachery, 
that  he  would  not  go  nigh  them;  but  told  Captain  Campbell!  if  he  had 
a  mind  he  might  speak  with  them.  The  captain  went,  and  smoaked 
with  them,  when  Pondiac  told  him  he  would  come  the  next  day  and 
hM  a  conference  with  the  major,  and  to  wipe  away  all  cause  of 
susfiicion  he  would  bring  all  his  old  and  young  men,  to  take  him  by 
the  hand  in  a  friendly  mann^." 

This  certainly  looks  much  like  a  genuine  Indian  artifice.  The  writer 
then  says,  that  «<  after  repeating  several  pieces  of  such  stufl^  he  with* 
drew  with  his  gang  to  his  camp."  The  next  morning,  (Monday,  the 
9th,)  as  many  as  sixty-four  canoes  were  discovered,  all  of  them  full 
of  Indians,  crossing  the  river  above  ^e  fort  A  few  of  them  came  to 
die  gates  and  demanded  pemsssion  for  the  whole  company  to  be 
admhted,  **  for  a  council.''  The  commandant  refused  this  request,  but 
expressed  his  willingness  that  some  forty  or  fifXy  should  come  in,  that 
being  quite  as  many  as  was  usual  in  such  cases.  The  messengers 
relumed  to  their  comrades,  who  were  lying  and  standing  all  around 
the  fotti  at  the  distance  of  two  hundred  yards.  A  consultation  now 
took  phioe,  and  then,  we  are  told,  "they  all  got  up  and  fled  off  yelping 
like  so  many  devils. — ^They  instantly  fell  upon  Mrs.  Tumbell,  (an 

*  QiteonrM  of  GoverDOf  Can. 

t  The  imrasdiata  predeoestor  of  Qhidwyn  in  theoomfluind  of  the  pott. 
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Ebf^iRW^wtawlMm  MajcNr  Gli^wyn^d  gam  a  mU^^^utMioaf 
akmt  a  miie  from  the  foit^)  and  nuasdereid  and  scalped  her  aad  hx 
two  sods;  from  thence  they  went  to  Hog  kland,  about,  a  league  up 
the  liver  from  the  fort,  and  there  murdered  James  Fisher  and  hu  wile, 
•also  four  soldiers  who  w^re  with  them,  and  carried  off  his  children  and. 
senrant*maid  prisoners;  the  same  evening,  being  the  9tfav  had  an  ae- 
OQunt,  by  a  Frenchman,  of  the  defeat  of  Sir  ilobert  Davers  and  CapL 
Robertson."  The  sequel  of  the  wsar,  and  of  the  history  of  Pontiac, 
will  form  the  subject  of  our  next  chaptw. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

SIBaB  or  DETROIT  MAINTAINBO  BY  PONTIAC— Ai)VANTA(»S  OAINED  SY 
TRB  INDIAN  ARMY-ARRIVAL  OF  SUCCOR  TO  THE  ENCLISR-BATTLK  OF 
BLOODY  BRIDOE-PONTIAC  AT  LENGTH  RAISES  THE  SIEQE-^TlfB  UVDIASB 
MAKE  PEACB-HIS  AUTHORITY  AS  CHIEFTAIN-HIS  TALENTS  AS  AN  OEA- 
TOR-HI8  TRADITIONARY  FAME. 

We  have  now  to  furnish  the  details  of  ope  of  the  most  singular 
transactions  which  has  ever  distinguished  the  multifarious  war&xe  of 
the  red  men  with  the  whites — ^the  protracted  siege  of  a  fortified  civilised 
garrison  by  an  army  of  savages.  We  shall  still  avail  ourselves  of 
the  diary  contained  in  the  letters  already  cited,  and  of  other  informa* 
tion  from  the  same  source. 

*'The  10th,  in  the  morning  (Tuesday),  they  attacked  the.  fort  very 
resolutely.  There  continued  a  very  hot  fire  on  both  sides  until  the 
evening,  when  they  ceased  firing,  having  had  several  killed  and 
wounded.  They  posted  themselves  behind  the  garden-iences  and 
houses  in  the  suburbs,  and  some  barns  and  out-houses  that  were  on 
the  side  of  the  fort  next  the  woods,  to  which  we  immediately  set  foe 
by  red-hot  spikes,  &c.  firom  the  cannon."  In  this  manner,  and  by 
occasional  sorties,  the  enemy  was  dislodged  and  driven  back,  until 
they  could  only  annoy  the  fort  by  approaching  the  summit  of  the  low 
ridge  which  overlooked  the  pickets,  and  there  at  intervals  they  con- 
tinued their  fire. 

Little  damage  was  done  in  this  way,  nor  did  the  Indians  at  any 
time  undertake  a  close  assaulL  The  commandant,  however,  ignorant 
of  their  style  of  warfare,  apprehended  that  movement,  and  he  believed 
that  in  this  case — ^their  numbers  being  now,  according  to  some  esti- 
mates, six  or  seven  hundred,  and  according  to  others  about  twioe  as 
many — the  situation  of  the  garrison  would  be  hopeless.  Besides,  he 
had  but  three  weeks'  provision  in  the  fort,  «<at  a  pound  of  bread  and 
two  ounces  of  pork  a  man  per  day."  Under  these  circumstances  be 
immediately  commenced  preparations  for  an  embarkation  on  board 
the  two  vessels  which  still  lay  in  the  stream,  with  the.  intention  of 
retreating  to  Niagara. 

He  was  dissuaded  from  this  course  by  the  French  residents,  who 
positively  assured  him  that  the  enemy  would  never  think  of  taking  the 
fort  by  storm.    A  truoe  or  treaty  was  then  suggested*    Soiiae  of  the 
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Flencii,  (who  w^»e  the  chief  medium  of  conmnunicatioii  between  the 
betligerant  parties,)  mentioned  the  circumstance  to  Pontiac,  and  .the 
latter,  it  is  said,  soon  afler  sent  in  five  messengers  to  the  fort,  pro- 
posing that  two  of  the  officers  should  go  out  and  confer  with  him  at 
his  camp.  He  also  requested  that  Major  Campbell  might  ISe  one  of 
them.  That  gentfeman  accordingly  went,  with  the  pem^ssion,  though  . 
not  by  the  command,  of  Major  Qladwyn,  in  the  afternoon  of  Wednes- 
day, the  11th.  Campbell  took  Lieutenant  McDougalt  with  him,  and 
both  were  attended  by  five  or  six  <rf*the  French. 

Whether  the  latter  had  meditated  a  treachery  or  not,  does  not 
af^^ear.  The  Prench  residents  generalfy,  at  all  events,  cannot  be 
fiiirly  charged  with  improper  conduct  between  the  contending  parties 
during  the  siege.  They  were  naturally  enough  suspected  and  accused, 
but  we  have  seen  no&iing  proved  against  them.  The  two  officers 
were,  however,  detained  by  the  Indians ;  and  Pontiac,  who  is  gene- 
rally supposed  to  have  conceived  this  scheme  for  obtaining  an  advan- 
tage over  the  garrison,  now  sent  in  terms  of  capitulation.  These  were 
to  the  efiect,  that  the  troops  should  immediately  surrender,  <May  down 
tlieir  arms,  as  their  fathers,  the  French,  had  been  obliged  to  do— leave 
the  cannon,  magazines,  and  merchants'  goods,  and  the  two  vessels — 
and  be  escorted  in  batteaux  by  Indians  to  Niagara."  The  major 
promptly  made  answer,  that  "his  commanding  officer  had  not  sent 
him  there  to  deliver  up  the  fort  to  Indians  or  Any  body  else,  and  he 
would  therefore  defend  it  so  long  as  a  single  man  could  stand  at  his 
side." 

Hostilities  now  recommenced,  and  were  so  vigorously  sustained  on 
the  part  of  Pontiac,  that  for  some  months  (says  the  diary)  "the  whole 
garrison,  officers,  soldiers,  merchants  and  servants,  were  upon  the 
ramparts  every  night,  not  one  having  slept  in  a  house,  except  the  sick 
and  wounded  in.  the  hospital.*'. 

Three  weeks  adcr  the  commencement  of  the  siege,  on  the  30th  of 
May,  the  English  sentinel  on  duty  announced  that  a  fleet  of  boats, 
supposed  to  contain  a  supply  of  provisions  and  a  reinforcement  of 
troops  from  Niagara,  was  coming  round  "the  point,"  at  a  place  called 
the  Huron  Church.  The  garrison  flocked  to  the  bastions,  and  for  a 
moment,  at  least,  hope  shone  upon  every  countenance.  But  presently 
the  death-cry  of  the  Indians  was  heard,  and  the  fate  of  the  detachment 
was  at  once  known.  Their  approach  having  been  ascertained,  Pontiac 
had  stationed  a  body  of  warriors  at  Point  Pelee.  Tw«aty  small 
batteaux,  manned  by  a  considerable  number  of  troops,  and  laden  with 
stores,  landed  there  in  the  evening.  The  Indians  watched  their  move- 
ments, and  fell  upon  theui  about  day -light.  One  officer,  with  thirty 
men,  escaped  across  the  lake,  but  the  others  Were  either  killed  or 
captured,  and  the  line  of  barges  ascended  the  river  near  the  opposite 
shore,  escorted  by  Indians  on  the  banks,  and  guarded  by  detachments 
in  each  boat,  in  full  view  of  the  ^rnson  aikl  of  the  whole  French 
settlement. 

The  prisoners  were  compelled  to  navigate  the  boats.  As  the  first 
batteaux  arrived  opposiis  lo  the  town,  fear  British  soldieri  determined 
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to  eAet.  tbejr  lAeiatioii  or  perish  in  the  atten^.  They  suddaeljr 
diaAged  the  course  of  the  hoat,  aod  by  loud  cries  made  known  th^ 
intention  to  the  crew  of  the  vessel.  The  Indians  in  the  other  boats 
and  the  escort  on  the  bank  fired  upon  the  fugitives*  but  t}iey  were 
soon  driven  from  their'  positions  by  a  cannonade  from  the  armed 
schooner.  The  guard  oa  board  this  boat  leaped  overboard*  and  one 
of  ihfim  drs^ed  a  soldier  with  him  into  the  water,  where  both  were 
drowned.  The  others  escaped  to  the  shore,  and  the  boat  reaehed  the 
vessel  with  but  one  soldier  wounded.  lUest  the  other  priaoneis  might 
escape,  they  were  immediately  landed  and  marched  up  the  ^hove  to 
the  lower  point  of  Hog  Island,  where  they  crossed  the*river,  and  were 
immediately  put  to  death  with  all  the  horrible  accompaniments  of 
savage  cruelty.  h 

During  the  month  of  June,  an  attempt  to  relieve  the  garrison  proved 
more  successful.  A  vessel  which  had  been  sent  to  Niagara  arrived 
at  the  mouth  of  the  river,  with  about  My  troops  on  board  and  a  supply 
of  stores.  The  Indians  generally  lefl  the  siege*  and  repaired  to  Fight- 
ing Island  fo|  the  purpose  of  intercepting  her.  They  annoyed  the 
English  very  much  in  their  canoes,  till  the  latter  reached  the  point  of 
the  island,  where,  on  account  of  the  wipd  fiiiling,  they  were  compelled 
to  anchor. 

The  captain  had  concealed  his  men  in  the  hold,  so  that  the  Indians 
were  not  aware  of  the  strength  of  the  crew.  Soon  after  dark,  they 
embarked  in  their  canoes  and  proceeded  to  board  the  vessel.  The 
men  were  silently  ordered  up,  and  took  their  stations  at  the  guns. 
The  Indians  were  suffered  to  approach  close  to  the  vessel,  when  the 
captain,  by  the  stroke  of  a  hammer  upon  the  mast,  which  had  been 
previously  concerted,  gave  the  signal  for  action.  An  inmiediate  dis- 
charge took  place,  and  the  Indians  precipitately  fled,  with  many  killed 
and  wounded.  The  next  morning  the  vessel  dropped  down  to  the 
mouth  of  the  river,  where  she  remained  six  days  waiting  for  a  wind. 
On  the  thirteenth  she  succeeded  in  ascending  the  river,  and  reached 
the  fort  in  safety. 

Pontiac  felt  the  necessity  of  destroying  these  vessels,  and  he  there- 
fore constructed  rafls  for  that  purpose.  The  barns  of  some  of  the 
inhabitants  were  demolished,  and  the  materials  employed  in  this«work. 
Pitch  and  other  combustibles  were  added,  and  the  whole  so  formed 
as  to  burn  with  rapidity  and  intensity.  They  were  of  considerable 
length,  and  were  towed  to  a  proper  position  above  the  vessels,  when 
fire  was  applied,  and  they  were  lefl  to  the  stream,  in  t]ie  expectation 
that  they  would  be  carried  into  contact  with  the  vessels,  and  inune- 
diately  set  fire  to  them.  Twice  the  attempt  was  made  without  success. 
The  British  were  aware  of  the  design,  and  took  their  measiares  accord- 
ingly. Boats  were  constructed  and  anchored  with  chains  above  the 
vessels,  and  every  precaution  was  used  to  w&rd  off  the  blow.  The 
blazing  rafts  passed  harmlessly  b^,  a^d  other  incidents  soon  occMrred 
to  engage  the  attention  of  the  Indians.* 

*  Dkcoane  of  Qovwoor  Cms. 
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A  week  subsequent  to  this  date,  we  find  various  letters  from  De- 
troit punished  in  Atlantic  papers,  of  which  the  following  passages  ore 
extracts.  They  will  furnish  the  reader  with  an  idea  of  the  true  situa- 
tion of  the  garrison  at  this  time,  much  better  than  could  be  derived 
from  any  d^cription  of  our  own. 

«  Detroit,  July  6, 1763. 
"  We  have  been  besieged  here  two  months  by  six  hundred  Indians. 
We  have  been  upon  the  watch  night  and  day,  from  the  commanding 
officer  to  the  lowest  soldier,  from  the  8th  of  May,  and  have  not  had 
our  clothes  oif  nor  slept  all  night  since  it  began,  and  shall  continue  so 
till  we  have  a  reinforcement  up.  We  then  hope  soon  to  give  a  good  ac- 
count of  the  savages.  Their  camp  lies  about  a  mile  and  a  half  from  the 
fort,  and  that's  the  nearest  they  choose  to  come  How.  For  the  first 
two  or  three  days  we  were  attaclted  by  three  or  four  hundred  of  them, 
but  we  gave  them  so  warm  a  reception  that  tliey  don't  care  for  coming 
to  see  us,  though  they  now  and  then  get  behind  a  house  or  garden, 
and  fire  at  us  about  three  or  four  hundred  yards'  distance.  The  day 
before  yesterday  we  killed  a  chief  and  three  others,  and  wounded  some 
more;  yesterday  went  up  with  our  sloop  and  battered  their  cabins  in 
such  a  manner  that  thoy  are  glad  to  keep  farther  off." 

The  next  letter  is  under  date  of  the  9th. 

'<  You  have  Ions  ago  heard  of  our  pleasant  situation,  but  the  storm 
is  blown  over.  Was  it  not  very  agreeable  to  hear  every  day  of  their 
cutting,  carving,  boiling  and  eating  our  companions?  To  see  every 
day  d^  bodies  floating  down  the  river,  mangled  and  disfigured?  But 
Britons,  you  know,  never  shrink;  we  always  appeared  gay  to  spite 
the  rascdb.  They  boiled  and  eat  Sir  Robert  Davers;  and  we  are 
informed  by  Mr.  Pauly,  who  escaped  the  other  day  from  one  of  the 
stations  surprised  at  the  breaking  out  of  the  war,  and  commanded  by 
himself,  that  he  had  seen  an  Indian  have  the  skin  of  Captain  Robert- 
son's arm  (or  a  tobacco-pouch! 

'<  Three  days  ago,  a  party  of  us  went  to  demolish  a  breast- work 
they  had  made.  We  finished  our  work  and  were  i-eturning  home, 
but  the  fort  espying  a  party  of  Indians  comin^p  as  if  they  intended 
to  fight,  we  were  ordered  back,  made  our  dispositions,  and  advanced 
briskly.  Our  front  was  fired  upon  warmly,  and  returned  the  fire  for 
about  five  minutes.  In  the  mean  time  Captain  Hopkins,  with  about 
twenty  men,  tiled  off  to  the  left,  and  about  twenty  French  volunteers 
filed  off  to  the  right,  and  got  between  them  and  their  fires.  The 
villains  immediately  fied,  and  we  returned,  as  was  prudent;  for  a 
sentry  whom  I  had  placed  informed  me  he  saw  a  body  of  them 
coming  down  from  the  woods,  and  our  party  beins  but  about  eighty, 
was  not  able  to  cope  with  their  united  bands.  In  short,  we  beat  them 
handsomely,  and  yet  did  not  much  hurt  to  them,  for  they  ran  ex- 
tremely well.  We  only  killed  their  leader  and  wounded  three  others. 
One  of  them  fired  at  me  at  the  distance  of  fifteen  or  twenty  paces,  but 
I  suppose  my  terrible  visage  made  him  tremble.  I  think  1  sbot  him.*' 
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This  "leader"  was,  according  to  some  accounts,  an  Ottawa  chief; 
according  to  others,  the  son  of  a  chief.  At  all  events  he  was  a  popular 
if  not  an  important  man,  and  his  death  was  severely  revenged  by  one 
of  his  relatives,  ih  the  massacre  of  Captain  Campbell.  That  gentle- 
man had  been  detained  a  prisoner  ever  since  the  proposal  of  a  capitu- 
lation, together  with  his  friend  McDougall.  The  latter  escaped  a  day 
or  two  before  the  skirmish,  but  his  unfortunate  comrade  was  toma- 
hawked by  the  infuriated  savage.  One  account  says,  "  they  boiled 
his  heart  and  ate  it,  and  made  a  pouch  of  the  skin  of  his  arms!"  The 
brutal  assassin  fled  to  Saginaw,  apprehensive  of  the  vengeance  of 
pontiac,  ttnd  it  is  but  justice  to  the  memory  of  that  chieftam  to  say, 
that  he  was  indignant  at  the  atrocious  act,  and  used  every  possible 
exertion  to  apprehend  the  murderer. 

The  reinfQrcement  mentioned  above  as  expected,  arrived  on  the 
26th  of  July.  It  was  a  detachment  of  three  hundred  regular  troops. 
Arrangements  were  made  the  same  evening  for  an  attack  on  the  Indian 
camp.  But  by  some  unknown  means  Pontiac  obtained  information  of 
the  design,  and  he  not  only  removed  the  women  and  children  from  his 
camp,  but  seasonably  stationed  two  strong  parties  in  ambuscades, 
where  they  were  protected  by  pickets  and  cord-wood,  and  concealed 
by  the  high  grass.  Three  hundred  men  left  the  fort  about  an  hour 
befoi"e  day,  and  marched  rapidly  up  the  bank.  They  were  suffered 
to  reach  the  bridge  over  Bloody-Run,  and  to  proceed  about  half  way 
across  it,  before  the  slightest  movement  indicated  that  the  enemy  was 
aware  of^  their  approach.  Suddenly  a  volume  of  musketry  was  poured 
in  upon  the  troops,-  the  commander  fell  at  the  tirst  discharge,  and  they 
were  thrown  into  instant  confusion.  A  retreat  was  with  some  diffi- 
culty effected  by  driving  the  Indians  from  all  their  positions  at  the 
bayonet's  point,  but  the  English  lost  seventy  men  killed,  and  forty 
wounded. 

This  was  the  last  important  event  attending  the  prosecution  of  the 
siege.  A  modern  author  observes,  that  Pontiac  relaxed  in  his  efibrts, 
that  the  Indians  soon  began  to  depart  for  their  wintering  grounds,  and 
that  the  various  bands,  as  they  arrived  in  the  spring,  professed  their 
desire  for  peace.  Such  seems  to  have  been  the  case  at  a  much  earlier 
fliate;  for  we  find  it  slated  under  date  of  the  18th  of  August,  (1763,) 
that  "the  Hurons,  who  begin  to  be  wearied  of  the  war,"  had  brought 
in  and  given  up  eight  prisoners.  The  writer  adds,  that  "the  Hui-ons 
and  Pouteouatamies,  who  wore  partly  forced  into  the  war  by  the 
menaces  of  theOttawas,  begin  to  withdraw."  Pontiac  had  been  so 
confident  of  success  as  to  have  made  some  arrangements,  it  is  said, 
for  dividing  the  conquered  territorv  with  the  French;  and  several 
Indians  planted  fields  of  com.  But  his  warriors  grew  weary  of  the 
siege,  and  his  army  was  at  this  time  reduced  to  about  five  hundred. 

Where  or  how  he  passed  the  winter,  we  are  not  told.  But  his  move- 
ments were  still  watched  with  anxiety,  and  tho  garrison  at  Detroit, 
especially,  seem  not  to  have  thought  themselves  safe  from  his  opera- 
tions,  firom  day  to  day.  "  We  have  lately  been  very  busy,"  says  ^ 
respectable  writer,  under  date  of  December  8,  1763,  "in  providing 
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abundance  of  wheat,  flour,  Indian  oom  and  pease,  from  the  country, 
in  which  we  have  so  far  succeeded  as  not  to  be  in  danger  of  being 
starved  out."  It  further  appears,  that  detachments  of  the  enemy  were 
still  in  the  neighborhood:  ^Hhe  approach  of  Major  Wilkins'  party  had 
a  vfery  good  e^t ;  the  enemy  moved  farther  off  Tis  said  that  Pondiac 
and  his  tribe  have  gone  to  the  Mississippi,  but  w«  don't  believe  it." 
Again,  <^the  Wyandots,  of  Sandusky,  are  much  animated  against  us; 
they  have  been  reinforced  lately  by  many  villains  from  all  the  nations 
concerned  in  the  ^var."  So  late  as  March  25th,  we  are  told  that 
**  about  twelve  days  ago,  several  scalping-parties  of  the  Pottawatamies 
came  to  the  settlement,  &c.  We  now  sleep  in  our  clothes,  expecting 
an  alarm  every  night." 

But  the  reign  of  terror  maintained  by  the  movements  of  Pontiac  was 
drawing  to  its  close.  The  power  of  the  civilised  party  was  too  much 
for  a  combination  like  his.  General  Bradstreet,  with  a  force  of  three 
thousand  men,  proceeded  to  Niagara  early  in  the  summer  of  1764,  on 
his  way  to  the  northwest.  Here  a  grand  council  was  held,  at  which 
nearly  two  thousand  Indians  attended.  One  account  says  there  were 
representatives  present  frotn  twenty-two  different  tribes,  including 
eleven  of  the  western, — a  fact  strikingly  indicating  the  immense  train 
of  operations  managed  by  the  influence  of  Pontiac.  Many  of  his  best 
allies  had  now  deserted  the  chieftain.  The  traveller,  Henry,  who  was 
under  Bradstreet*s  command,  mentions  that  he  himself  was  appointed 
leader  of  ninety-six  Chippewas  of  the  Sault  de  Sainte-Marie,  and  other 
savages,  under  the  name  of  the  Indian  battalion.  <^Me,"  he  adds, 
"whose  best  hope  it  had  very  lat^y  been,  to  live  through  their  for- 
bearance." It  ought  to  be  observed,  however,  in  justice  to  the  men 
who  were  thus  led  against  their  own  countrymen  and  kinsmen,  that 
by  the  time  the  army  reached  Fort  Erie,  their  number  was  reduced  to 
Iburteen  by  desertion. 

On  the  arrival  of  the  army  at  Detroit,  which  they  reached  without 
opposition,  all  the  tribes  in  that  r^oficame  in  and  concluded  a  peace, 
with  the  exception  of  the  Delawares  and  Shawanees.  But  Pontiac 
was  no  more  seen.  He  not  only  took  no  part  in  the  pending  negotia- 
tion, but  abandoned  the  country,  aijd  repaired  to  the  Illinois. 

We  find  no  authority  for  the  assertion  of  Carver,  that  henceforward 
he  laid  aside  his  animosity  for  the  English;  and  still  less,  that  "to 
reward  this  new  attachment.  Government  allowed  him  a  handsome 
pension."  Even  this  writer  admits  that  his  conduct  "at  length  grew 
suspicious."  Rogers,  on  the  other  hand,  who  had  good  opportunities 
of  knowing  the  facts,  says,  that  while  "some  of  the  Indians  left  him, 
and  by  his  consent  made  a  separate  peace,  he  would  not  !fe  personally 
(xincerned  in  it,  saying,  that  when  he  made  a  peace,  it  should  be  such 
a  one  as  would  be  useful  and  honorable  to  himself,  and  to  the  king  of 
<  Treat  Britain.     But  he  has  not  as  yet  proposed  his  terms."* 

This  account  bears  manifest  marks  of  correctness.  It  agrees  with 
many  other  illustrations  of  a  magnanimity  which  might  have  made 

*  RogerB*  account,  p.  244. 
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Pontiac  a  fit  ccMsirade  for  the  knights  of  the  middle  ages.  But  coq- 
firmations  of  it  may  be  found  elsewhere.  It  was  the  common  belief 
of  the  timesmhat  he  had  gone  among  the  Illinois,  with  a  view  of  there 
holding  himself  in  readiness  for  whatever  might  happen  to  the  benefit 
of  the  great  cause  for  which  he  was  resolved  to  live  and  die;  and 
probably,  also,  to  use  active  measures  as  fast  and  as  far  as  might  be 
advisable.  The  following  passage  occurs  in  an  authentic  letter  firom 
Detroit,  dated  May  19,  1765. 

«<  Pondiac  is  now  raising  the  St.  Joseph  Indians,  the  Miamies,  the 
MasGontins,  the  Ouaattenons,  the  Pians  and  the  Illinois,  to  come  to  this 
place  the  beginning  of  next  month,  to  make  what  eSbct  they  can 
against  us;  for  which  purpose  he  has  procured  a  large  belt  for  each 
nation,#in4  one  laj^r  than  the  rest  for  a  « hatchet'  for  the  whole. 
They  are  to  be  joined  by  some  of  the  northern  Indians,  as  is  reported. 
This,  they  say,  is  to  be  an  undertaking  of  their  own,  as  they  are  not 
to  have  any  assistance  from  the  French.  ♦  *  When  Pondiac  left 
the  Miamies,  he  told  them  to  remain  quiet  till  became  back;  it  should 
then  be  *  all  war,  or  all  peace.'  *  *  1  make  no  doubt  of  their 
intention  to  perform  what  we  Jbave.  heard  of,  though  I  don't  think  it 
will  come  to  any  head.  I  am  likewise  well  convinced,  if  Pondiac  be 
made  to  believe  he  would  be  well  received  at  this  place,  he  would  desist 
from  any  intention  he  may  have;  but  it  will  be  impossible  to  convince 
him  of  that,  while  there  are  such  a  number  of  traitorous  villains  about 
him.    You  can't  imagine  what  infamous  lies  they  tell,^'  &c. 

It  appears  from  this  testimony,  thai  Pontiac  had  at  this  period  re- 
engaged in  his  plan  of  combinadon.  It  would  also  appear,  that  he 
was  mstigated  by  some  of  the  French;  for  it  is  believed  that  {xdj 
indiv^wls  among  them  were  guilty  of  the  practices  alleged.  'J 'hose 
at  Detmt  conducted  themselves  amicably,  even  during  the  war ;  and 
some  of  them,  we  have  seen,  volunteered  to  fight  against  the  Indians. 
Still,  vhere  Pontiac  now  was,  there  would  be  the  b^t  possible  oppor- 
tunity of  exerting  a  sinister  influence  over  him,  there  being  many 
Frenchmen  among  the  Illinois,  and  they  not  of  the  most  exemplary 
chairacter  in  all  cases.  On  the  whole,  it  seems  to  us  probable,  that 
while  the  last  mentioned  combination  was  really  ««an  undertaking  of 
his  own,"  it  might  have  been  checked  at  any  moment,  and  perhaps 
never  would  have  commenced,  had  not  Pontiac  been  renewedly  and 
repeatedly  prejudiced  against  the  English  interest  by  the  artifice  of 
some  of  the  French,  and  perhaps  some  of  the  Indians.  However  his 
principles  in  regard  to  that  subject  might  remain  unchanged,  no  ab- 
stract inducement,  we  think,  would  have  urged  him  to  his  present 
measures  under  the  circumstances  to  which  he  was  now  reduced.  But, 
be  that  as  it  may,  the  principles  themselves  need  not  be  doubted ;  nor 
can  we  forbear  admiring  the  energy  of  the  man  in  pursuing  the  exem- 
plification and  vindication  of  them  in  practice.  His  exertions  grew 
only  the  more  daring,  as  his  prospects  became  more  desperate. 

But  his  death  at  length  ended  at  once  his  disappointments  and  hopes^ 
together  with  the  fears  of  his  enemies.  This  event  is  supposed  to  have 
taken  place  in  1767.    He  was  assassinated,  at  a  council  held  among 
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i  by  one  of  the  English  Governors,  or  instigated  by  the 
love  he  boxe  the  English  nation*  the  savage  attended  him  as  a  spy, 
^'and  being  convinced  from  the  speech  Pontiac  made  in  thp  council, 
that  he  still  retailed  his  former  prejudices  against  those  for  whom  he 
^w  professed  a  friendship,  he  plunged  his  knife  into  his  heart,  as  soon 
as  he  had  done  fipeakin^,  and  laid  him  dead  on  the  spot." 

As  to  what  ia  here  said  of  professed  friendship,  the  writer  evidently 
aUudes  to  his  own  previous  assertion,  which  we  have  shown  to  be 
i^afounded,  and  for  which  we  are  still  unable  to  perceive  the  slightest 
^pxHmds«  Still  several  of  these  suppositions,  though. qnly  to  be  re- 
ceived as  such,,  are  probably  true.  There  is  little  doubt  that  PoAtiac 
cohtinued  firm  in  his  original  principles  and  purpose;  that  h^^expres^ed 
himself  without  disguise;  that  he  endeavored  to  influence,  anH  did 
influence,  a  large  number  of  his  countrymen;  and  that  -the  Peoria 
savage,  whether  a  personal  enemy  or  a  "8py"-;-K>r  whut  ia  most  pro- 
bable, both*  (&spy  because  an  enemy,) — dnl  assassinate  hkn  with  the 
expectation,  to  say  the  least,  of  doing  an  acceptable  service  to  some 
foreign  party,  and  a  lucrative  one  for  himself.  We  need .  not  assert 
that  he  was  <<  commissioned  by  an  English  Governor.'^  Fontiac  was 
an  itidefiitigaMe  and  powerful  man,  and  a  dangerous  foe  to  the  English, 
He  was  m  a  ^situation  to  make  enemies  among  his  countrymen,  and 
die  English  were  generally  in  a  situation  and  disposition  to  avail 
themselves  of  that  circumstance. 

From  the  manner  of  life  adopted  by  the  chieftain  subsequent  to  the 
treaty  at  Detroit,  it  might  be  inferred,  perhaps,  that  he  became 
alienated  from  the  northern  tribes,  including  his  own,  who  had  been 
his  best  friends,  or  that  they  became  alienated  from  him.  We  are 
inclined  to  believe,  on  the  contrary,  that  their  negotiations  took  place 
"by  his  consent,"  as  has  been  stated  heretofore;  and  that  he  removed 
southward,  as  well  with  a  view  to  their  good,  (as  regarded  the  friend- 
ship of  ttie  English,)  as  at  the  same  time  for  the  purpose  of  re-com* 
mencing  his  own  operations  upon  a  new  theafre,  and  with  fresh  actors. 
He  would  thereby  gain  new  influence,  while  he  would  lose  little  or 
none  of  the  old. 

This  supposition  is  confirmed  by  the  well-authenticated  fact  that  the 
Ottawas,  the  Chippewas,  and  the  Pottawatamies — some  writers  add  the 
Sacs  and  Foxes — made  common  cause  in  the  revenge  of  his  death. 
Following  that  principle  with  the  customary  Indian  latitude  of  appli- 
cation,  they  made  war  upon  the  Peoria  tribe.  The  latter  associated 
with  ,  themselves,  in  defence,  the  Kaskaskias,  the  Cahokias,  and 
the  Illinois;  but  to  no  purpose.  The  two  latter  tribes  are  believed 
to  have  been  wholly  exterminated,  and  of  the  former  only  a  few 
families  remain.  "The  memory  of  the  great  Ottawa  chief,*'  says 
a  distibgtiished  historian  of  that  section,  "is  yet  held  m  reverence 
among  hjs  qountrymen:  and  whatever  is  the  &te  which  may  await 
them,  his  name  and  deeds  will  livo  in  their  traditionary  narrativea, 
increasing  in  intei^t  as  they  increase  in  years.'* 

The  astonishing  influeace  exerted  by  this  .remarkable  w$n  sq  long 
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80  he  tiv^,  may  be  Itt^nred  froift  the  period  efpeace^wbkh  succeeded 
bis  death  aiid  the  punishment  of  his  murderer,  sdll  m6re  forcibly  tfaBn 
irom  any  circumstances  we  have  noticed.  It  has  been  seen  thst  more 
than  twenty  tribes,  who  had  engaged  in  his  combination,  appeared  at 
the  Niagara  council.  His  movements  are  believed  to  have  been  ifek 
as  far  .east  as  among  the  Micmacks  of  Nova  Scotia.  As  fkr  south  as 
Virginia,  they  were  not  only  perceptible,  but  formidable  in  the  highest 
degree.  The  agitation  produced  among  the  inhabitants  of  a  part  of 
our  western  'territory,  within  a  lew  months,  by  Black  Hawk  and  bis 
associates,  scarcely  illustrates  the  similar  excitement  which,  in  1768, 
prevailed  over  a  much  larger  portion  of  the  continent*  A  few  passages 
from  periodical  pablications  of  that  date  will  give  a  better  conception 
of  the  truth. 

"New  York,  June  18th,  nea 
"  We  hear  that  on  Monday  last  arrived  *^Xi  expi^ess  ftom  Pittsbuig, 
advising  timt  a  party  of  Indians  had  murdered  Col.  Clapham  and  idl 
his  family-"  •*#♦#♦#• 

"Fort  Pitt,  May  Slat- 
"There  is  most  mdancholy  news  here*  The  In^icuis  have  bioken 
out  in  divers  places,  and  have  murdered  CoL  C*  and  his  family.  An 
Indian  has  brought  a  war  belt  to  Tusquerora,  who  says  Detroit  was 
invested,  and  St.  Dusky  cut  off.  All  levy's  goods  are  stopped  nt 
Tusquerora  by  the  Indians;  and  last  night  eight  or  tea  men  were 
killed  at  Beaver  creek.  We  hear  of  scalping  every  hour.  MesMB. 
Cray  and  Allison's  horses,  twenty-iive,  ioa£d  vnih  skins,  are  all 
taken."         *        ♦*        *        •        *        ♦*        * 

"  Fort  Pitt,  June  16th. 
"  We  have  destroyed  the  upper  and  lower  towns,  and  by  to-morrow 
night  shall  be  in  a  good  posture  of  defence.  Every  morning,  an  hour 
before  day,  the  whole  ^rrison  are  at  their  alarm  posts.  Ten  days 
ago,  they  killed  one  Patrick  Dunn,  and  a  man  of  Major  Smalhnan^; 
also  two  other  men.  Capt.  Callender's  people  are  all  killed,  and  the 
l^oods  taken.  There  is  no  account  of  Mr.  Welch,  d^.  Mr.  Crawferd 
IS  made  prisoner,  and  his  people  all  murdered.  Our  small  posts,  I  am 
afraid,  are  gone."  «#####» 

"  Fort  Bedford,  June  8th. 
"On  Tuesday,  one  Smith  was  attacked,  and  by  an  Indian  without 
arms,  at  Beaver  creek,  who  endeavored  to  put  him  under  wat^ ;  but 
Smith  proving  too  strong  for  him,  put  the  Indian  under  water^  and 
brought  off  a  piece  of  his  ear,  and  left  him."  #        #         # 

»«AIbany,  June  16th. 

"  You  must  have  heard  of  the  many  murders  committed  on  the  Bug- 

lish,  by  different  tribes  of  Indians,  at  difierent  places,  which  makes 

many  fear  the  rupture  is  or  will  become  general  among  the  sootheni 

tribes.    We  have  aoooimta,  &c.    *    *    Lieut.  Cuyler,  with  a  party 
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«f  Gflean'f  nuigm}  coosistiflg  of  nmety-sev^  nen,  selt  out  froni 
Nifligam,.with  p^ovisioDs  for  Detroit.  On  th6  evening  ofthe  4th,  they 
went  pn  shore  to  eacaiap,  within  fifty  noiles  of  Detroit.  Guykr  sent 
hi$  servant  to  gather  greeps,  and  the  lad  being  gone  so  Ipng,  a  party 
was  sent  for  him,  who  found  him  scalped.  .  He  put  his  men  in  the  best 
position  for  a  sudden  attack.  The  Indians  fell  upon  them,  and  killed 
and  took  all  but  the  lieutenant  and  thirty  of  his  men,  who.retreated 
bock  to  Niagara,  leaving  near  two  hundred  barrels  of  provision  with 
theenemy."         *        *        *<*'.*_*        *,.     * 

'    "Philadelphia,  June  298. 
"By  an  express  just  now  from  Fort  Pitt,  we  learn  that  ilk  Inc^ans 
are  oontii^ittaUy  About  tW  place;  that  out  of  one  hundred  and  twenty 
traders  but  two  or  three  escaped,  &c.     ^    *    .It  is  now  out  ^  of  dpul^ 
it  18  a  general  insurrection  among  all  the  Indians." 

"Wmchester,  (Va.)  June  22d. 
"Last  night  1  reached  this  place.  I  have  been  at  Fort  Cuinhberland 
several  days,  but  the  Indians  having  killed  nine  people  there,  made 
me  think  .it  prudent  to  remove  from  those  parts,  from  which  I  suppose 
near  five  hundred  families  have  run  away  within  this  week.  It  was  a 
most  melancholy  sight  to  see  such  numbers  of  poor  people,  who  had 
abandoned  their  settlement  in  such  consternation  and  hurry,  that  they 
had  scarcely  any  thing  with  them  but  their  children."      *     -  * 

"Carlisle,  July  ad. 
"  Ligonier  was  attacked  on  the  28d,  by  the  savages,  for  a  day  and  a 
night,  but  they  were  beat  off;  this  we  had  from  an  Indian.    We  killed 
one  of  the  scoundrels  from  the  ^rt,  who  had  trusted  himself  a  little 
too  near.''        *♦.       *        ♦        *        *;.#        *         ♦ 

"Philadelphia,  July  27th. 
.«« I  returned  home  last  3aight«  *  *  Thene  has  been  a  good  deal 
said  in  the  papeis,  but  not  more  than  is  strictly  true.  Shippensbuigh 
and  Cazlisle  axe  now  become  our  fioontiers,  none  living  at  their  planla« 
tions  but  such  as  have  their  houses  stockaded*  Upwards  of  two 
hundred  women  and  children  are  now  living  in  Fort  Loudoun,  a  spot 
not  more  than  one  hundred  feet  square.  I  saw  a  letter  from  Col.  S., 
late  of  the  Virginia  regimeiit,  to  Col.  A.,  wherein  he  mentions  that 
Grreat-Briar  and  Jackson's  River  are  depopolated-^upwarde  of  three 
hundred  persons  killed  or  taken  prisoners;  that  for  one  hundred  miles 
in  breadth  and  three  hundred  in  length,  not  one  family  is  to  be  found 
in  their  plantations,  by  which  means  there  are  near  twenty  thousand 
people  left  destitute  of  their  habitations.  The  seven  hundred  men  voted 
by  the  assembly  recruit  but  very  slowly,  &c."       *        *        * 

"  Goshen,  N.  Y.,  August  5th. 
"  Last  week  the  following  accident  happened  in  this  place.  Several 
men  having  been  out  upon  the  hills  hunting  for  deer,  in  their  return 
they  met  with  a  flock  of  partridges,  at  v^bicb,  four  guns  were  dis- 
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cStant^^  three  <^  theM  ptfetty  qiiick  after  Mdi  oth^.  "Tlii*  h^g  aA 
oncomraon  accident  in  the  place,  was  mistaken  by  some  of  the  inhii* 
faitants  of  the  Wall-kill  fbr  firing  of  Indians*  Immcfdiatfely  alarm-gtms 
were  fired  and  spread  over  the  whole  place,  which  produced  an  amaz- 
ing  panic  and  con^sion  among  the  people,  near  five  hundred  families. 
Some  for  haste  cut  the  harnesses  of  their  horses  from  their  ploughs 
and  carts,  and  rode  off  with  what  they  were  most  eoneenied  to  pre- 
serve.  Others,  who  had  no  vessel  to  cross  ^e  rivier,  plunged  through, 
carrying  their  wives  and  children  on  their  backs.  Some,  we  have 
already  heard;  proceeded  as  &r  as  New  England,  spreading  the  alarm 
as  they  w^t,  and  how  far  they  may  go  is  uncertain.^'    *        *  . 

"  Bethlehem,  (Pbnn.)  Oct.  9th. 
"  1  cannot  describe  the  deplorable  condition  this  poor  country  is  in. 
Most  of  the  inhabitants  of  Allen^s-town  and  other  places  are  fldl  from 
th^  habitations*  I  cannot  ascertain  the  number  killed,  but  think  it 
exceeds  twen^.  The  people  at  Nazareth,  a^d  the  other  places  belong- 
ing to  &e  (United)  Brethren,  have  put  themselves  in  the  best  posture 
of  defence  they  can;  they  keep  a  strong  watch  every  night>  and  hope, 
by  the  blessing  of  God,  if  they  are  atta(^ed|  to  make  a  stand." 

Nothing  can  be  added  to  enforce  the  impression  which  these  various 
descriptions  must  make  upon  the  mind  of  the  reader.  They  show  that 
the  apprehension  excited  by  the  movements  of  Pontlac,  though  the 
chiefiain  himself  was  not  yet  thoroughly  appreciated,  exceeded  every 
thing  of  the  kind  which  has  occurr^  on  the  ocntiii^t  ^ce  the  days 
of  iQng  Philip. 

It  is  mainly  from  his  actions,  of  necfsssity,  that  the  diameter  of 
such  a  man,  in  such  a  situation,  must  be  judged.  There  are,  how- 
ever, some  items  of  personal  information  respecting  htm,  and  these 
all  go  to  confirm  the  opinion  we  have  already  expressed.  His  anxiety 
to  learn  the  English  methods  of  manufiieturuig  cloth,  iran,  and  some 
other  articles,  was  such  that  he  ofibred  Major  Rogers  a  part  o£  Us 
territory  if  he  would  take  him  to  England  for  that  purpose.  He  also 
endeavored  to  inform  himself  of  the  tactics  and  discipline  of  the  Eng« 
lish  troops.  Probably  it  wns  in  consequence  of  suggestions  made  by 
Rogers  at  some  of  the  conversations  he  had  with  tteU  officer,  f and  at 
which  the  latter  allows  that  «<]ie  discovered  great  strength  of  juagment 
and  a  thirst  after  knowledge,")  that  afterwards,  in  the  course  of  the 
war,  he  appointed  an  Indian  commissary,  and  began  to  issue  bills  of 
credit.  These,  which  are  said  to  have  been  punctually  redeemed,  are 
described  as  having  the  figure  of  whatever  he  wanted  in  exchai^  fbr 
them  drawn  upon  them,  with  the  addition  of  his  own  stamp  in  the 
shape  of  an  otter.  This  system  was  set  m  operation  partly  for  the 
benefit  of  the  French.  They  had  been  subjected,  occasionally,  to 
indiscriminate  pillage,  but  Pontiac  became  satisfied  that  such  a  pro- 
cess would  soon  put  an  end  to  itself,  besides  doing  no  honor  to  his 
cause.  The  supplies  which  they  subsequently  furnished  were  regu- 
larly levied  through  the  medium  of  his  commissariat  department 
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The  authority  Pontiac  exerdsed  over  the  combined  tribes  seems  to 
have  been  little  less  than  that  of  a  complete  dictator.  In  the  Detroit 
diary  heretofore  cited,  we  are  informed  that  about  the  commencement 
of  the  siege,  a  Mr.  Rutherford  "  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  savages.  One 
of  the  garrison  afterwards  employed  a  Frenchman  to  redeem  him 
from  his  Indian  master,  and  furnished  eighty  pounds'  worth  of  goods 
for  that  purpose.  The  bargain  was  effected,  but  the  gentleman  had 
been  liberated  but  one  day  and  one  night  when  Pontiac,  whose  noticn 
nothing  escaped,  sent  <a  band  of  fifty  Indians  to  take  him  away  by 
force.  "No  nation,"  said  he,  "should  have  liberty  to  sell  their  prison- 
ers till  the  war  was  over." 

As  the  notice  we  have  given  of  the  fate  of  Campbell  may  leave  an 
unfavorable  impression  in  regard  to  the  chieftain's  good  faith,  it 
should  be  observed  that  the  Indian  maxims  on  the  use  of  artifice  in 
war  are  universally  different  from  those  of  most  civilised  nations.  Nor 
can  we  expect  to  know  what  circumstances  might  have  occurred, 
subsequent  to  the  visit  of  Campbell  to  the  Indian  camp,  which  would 
justify  his  detention,  though  contrary  to  the  expectation  of  all  parties. 
It  appears,  however,  from  the  diary,  that  he  was  first  induced  to  go 
out,  not  by  Pontiac,  as  wo  have  seen  stated,  but  by  some  of  th(? 
French,  who  "told  him  there  was  no  risque  in  going  out, — they  would 
answer  life  lor  life  that  he  should  return  safe  into  the  fort." 

ft  is  well  settled^  that  the  detention — whether  in  pursuance  of  a 
scheme  of  Pontiac,  thereby  to  induce  a  capitulation,  or  for  other 
reasons  unknown — was  by  no  moans  intended  to  result  as  it  unfortu- 
nately did.  The  same  writer,  who  states  that  Pontiac  solemnly  pledged 
his  word  for  the  captain's  safety,  states  that  the  assassin  fled  to  Sagi- 
naw, apprehensive  of  his  vengean6e,  and  that  he  used  every  exertion 
to  apprehend  the  murderer,  who  would  no  doubt  have  paid  for  his 
temerity  with  his  life,* 

NtO  act  has  ever  been  ascribed  to  Pontiac  which  would  lead  us  to 
doubt  this  conclusion.  Nothing  like  sanguinary  disposition,  or  a  dis- 
position to  tolerate  cruelty  in  otbi^rs,  belonged  to  his  character.  We 
have  observed  his  treatment  of  Rogers,  at  a  time  when  he  had  no 
doubt  resolved  upon  war,  and  when  he  already  felt  himself  to  have 
been  ill-treated  by  the  English.  That  gentleman  relates  an  anecdote 
of  him  which  occurred  during  the  war,  still  more  honorable  to  the 
chieftain.  As  a  compliment,  Rogers  sent  him  a  bottle  of  brandy  by 
the  hands  of  a  Frenchman.  His  councillors  advised  him  not  to  taste 
it;  it  must  be  poisoned,  said  they,  and  sent  with  a  design  to  kill  him. 
But  Pontiac  laughed  at  their  suspicions.  "  He  cannot,"  he  replied, 
"he  cannot  take  my  life, — I  have  saved  his!" 

In  1765,  an  English  officer,  Lieutenant  Frazcr,  with  a  company  of 
soldiers,  went  among  the  Illinois,  where  was  probably  a  French  sta- 
tion, at  which  Pontiac  then  was, — probably  with  a  view  of  observing 
the  chieflain's  movements.  He  considered  it  an  aggression,  and  callecl 
upon  the  French  commandant  to  deliver  his  visiters  into  his  hands. 

•  Governor  Ca«. 
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The  officer  attempted  to  pacify  hint,  in  vain.  «<  You,*^  (the  French,) 
said  he,  ««were  the  first  cause  of  xny  striking  the  English.  This  is 
your  tomahawk  which  I  hold  in  my  hand.''  He  then  ordered  his 
Indians,  whom  by  this  time  he  had  mustered  in  large  numbers  from 
the  neighborhood,  to  seize  upon  the  English  at  once.  The  order  was 
generally  obeyed,  but  Frazer  escaped.  The  Indians  threatened  to 
massacre  all  the  rest  unless  he  should  be  given  up,  upon  which  he 
gallantly  came  forward  and  surrendered  to  Pontiac. 
•  The  sequel  is  worthy  of  notice.  ■•'With  the  interest  of  Pondiac," 
say  the  papers  of  the  day,  "he  (Frazer)  got  himself  and  his  men  back 
again."  On  the  arrival  of  another  Indian  chief,  with  a  white  woman 
for  a  wife,  who  did  all  in  their  po^ver  to  exasperate  the  savages^  they 
seized  upon  the  English  again.  ^^But  Pondiac  ordered  thorn  to  give 
the  men  back,"  and  the  order  was  again  obeyed.  Frazer  wished  to 
stay  longer,  and  Pontiac  promised  to  protect  him.  He  however 
advised  him,  considering  the  disposition  of  the  Indians,  to  leave  the 
country,  and  he  accordingly  went  down  the  river  in  a  batteau,  and  at 
length  made  his  way  to  New  Orleans. ,  "  He  says,  Pondiac  is  a  clever 
fellow,  and  had  it  not  been  for  him  he  should  never  have  got  av/ay  alive." 

Of  the  oratory  of  the  Ottawa  chieftain  there  remain  but  few  and 
scanty  memorials.  Like  Philip,  he  has  derived  his  distinction  more 
from  actions  than  words,  and  that  (as  also  in  PhilipV  case)  without 
the  aid  of  any  very  signal  renown  as  a  mere  warrior.  The  only 
speeqh  of  his  we  have  met  with,  was  made  on  the  occasion  of  a  con- 
ference with  the  French  at  Detroit,  held  upon  the  23d  of  May,  1763, 
in  the  hope  of  inducing  them  to  join  him  in  the  reduction  of  the  fort. 
The  style  of  delivery  cannot  now  be  ascertained,  but  the  reasoning  is 
close  and  ingenious. 

♦*  My  brothers  1"  he  said,  "  I  have  no  doubt  but  this  war  is  very 
troublesome  to  you,  and  that  my  warriors,  who  are  continually  pass- 
ing and  repassing  through  your  settlements,  frequently  kill  your  cattle 
and  injure  your  property.  I  am  sorry  for  it,  and  hope  you  do  not 
think  I  am  pleased  with  this  conduct  of  my  young  men.  And  as  a 
proof  of  my  friendship,  recollect  the  war  you  had  seventeen  years 
SLgo,  (1746,)  and  the  part  I  took  in  it.  The  northern  nations  com- 
bined together,  and  came  to  destroy  you.  Who  defended  you?  Was 
it  not  myself  and  my  young  men?  The  great  chief  Mackinac  (the 
Turtle)  said  ^  in  council  that  he  would  carry  to  his  native  village  the 
head  of  your  chief  warrior,  and  that  he  would  cat  his  heart  and  drink 
his  blood.  Did  I  not  then  join  you,  and  go  to  his  camp  and  say  to 
him,  if  he  wished  to  kill  the  French  he  must  pass  over  my  body,  and 
over  the  bodies  of  my  young  men?  Did  I  not  take  hold  of  the  toma- 
hawk with  you,  and  aid  you  in  fighting  your  battles  with  Mackinac* 
and  driving  him  home  to  his  cxjuntry?  Why  do  you  think  I  would 
turn  my  arms  against  you?  Am  1  not  the  same  French  Pontiac  who 
assisted  you  seventeen  years  ago?  I  am  a  Frenchman,  and  I  wisk 
to  die  a  Frenchman." 

After  throwing  a  war-belt  into  the  midst  of  the  council,  he  con- 
cluded in  the  following  strain: 
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**  My  brothers !  I  begin  to  grow  tired  of  this  bad  meat  which  is 
upon  our  lands.  I  begin  to  see  that  this  is  not  your  case,  for  instead 
of  assisting  us  in  our  war  with  the  English,  you  are  actually  assisting 
them.  I  have  already  told  you,  and  I  now  tell  you  again,  that  when 
1  undertook  this  war  it  was  only  your  interest  I  sought,  and  that  I 
Icnew  what  I  was  about,  I  yet  know  what  I  am  about.  This  year 
they  must  all  perish.  The  Master  of  Life  so  orders  it.  His  will  is 
"known  to  us,  and  wo  must  do  as  he  says.  And  you,  my  brothers, 
who  know  him  bottor  than  we  do,  wish  to  oppose  his  will !  Until  novr 
f  have  avoided  urging  you  upon  this  subject,  in  the  hope  that  if  you 
%^ould  not  aid,  you  would  not  injure  us.  I  did  not  wish  to  ask  you  to 
fight  with  us  against  the  English,  and  I  did  not  believe  you  would 
lake  part  with  them.  You  will  say  you  are  not  with  thorn.  I  know 
it;  but  your  conduct  amounts  to  the  same  thing.  You  will  tell  them 
nil  we  do  and  say.  You  carry  our  councils  and  plans  to  them.  Now 
take  your  choice.  You  must  be  entirely  French,  like  oursclve^  or 
entirely  English.  If  you  are  French,  take  this  belt  for  yourselves 
and  your  young  men,  and  join  us.  If  you  are  English,  we  declare 
war  against  you."  ♦***»*# 

The  man  who  had  the  ability  and  the  intrepidity  to  express  him- 
5?elf  in  this  manner,  hardly  needed  either  the  graces  of  rhetoric  or  the 
powers  of  the  warrior  to  enforce  that  mighty  influence  which,  among 
every  people,  and  under  all  circumstances,  is  attached,  as  closely  as 
shadow  to  substance,  to  the  energies  of  a  mighty  mind.  Those  ener- 
gies he  exerted,  and  that  influence  he  possessed,  probably,  beyond  all 
precedent  in  the  history  of  his  race.  Hencx;  it  is  that  his  memory  is 
Mill  cherished  among  the  tribes  of  the  nort^^Ilistory  itself,  instead 
of  adding  to  his  character  in  their  eyes,  ha^Hiy  redaced  him  to  his 
true  proportions  in  our  own.  Tradition  su^^ooks  upon  him  as  it 
looked  upon  the  Hercules  of  the  Greeks. 


CHAPTER  XY. 

ACCOUNT  OF  THB  DBLAWARESinHBIR  ANCIENT  GaCAT  MEN.  INCLUDING 
TAMBNEND-HISTORY  DURING  TOE  RBVOLUTCOJIARY  V/AR-TWO  PARTIES 
AMONG  Tfl  EM -WHITE' BYES  LEADER  OF  ONE,  AND  CAPTAIN  PIPE  OF  TUB 
OTHER-ANEt;D0TB8. 

The  most  forBfiidable  antagonists  the  Five  Nations  ever  had  to  con- 
tend with  were  the 'Dela wares,  as  the  English  have  named  them, 
^frora  Lord  de  la  War,)  but  generally  stylod  by  their  Indian  neigh- 
bors Wapanacbi,  and  by  themselves  Lenni  Lenape,  or  the  Original 
People.  The  tradition  is,  that  they  and  the  Five  Nations  both  emi- 
grated from  beyoad  the  Mississippi,  and,  by  uniting  their  forces,  drove 
off  or  destroyed  the  primitive  residents  of  the  country  on  this  side- 
Aflcrwards  the  Delawares  divided  themselves  into  three  tribes,  called 
the  Turtle,  the  Turkey,  and  the  Wolf,  or  Monsey.  Their  settlements 
extended  from  ike  Hudson  to  the  Potomac,  and  their  descendants 
fuoally  became  so  numerous,  that  nearly  forty  tribes  honored  them 
ft 
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with  the  title  of  Grandfather,  which  some  of  them  continue  to  apply 
to  the  present  day. 

The  Delawares  werc  the  principal  inhabitants  of  Pennsylvania 
when  William  Penn  commenced  his  labors  in  that  region,  and  the 
meraor>'  of  Miquon,  tlieir  elder  brother,  as  they  called  him,  is  still 
cherished  in  the  legends  of  all  that  remains  of  the  nation.  That  rem- 
nant exists  chiefly  oil  the  western  banks  of  the  Mississippi,  to  which 
ancient;  starting-place  they  have  been  gradually  approximating,  stage 
by  stage,  ever  since  the  arrival  of  the  Europeans  on  the  coast.  Their 
principal  intermediate  settlements  have  been  in  Ohio,  on  the  banks  of 
the  Muskingum,  and  other  small  rivers,  whither  a  great  number  of 
the  tribe  removed  about  the  year  1760. 

The  Delawares  have  never  been  without  their  great  men,  though 
unfortunately  many  of  them  have  lived  at  such  periods  and  such 
places  as  to  make  it  impossible  for  history  to  do  them  justice.  It  is 
only  within  about  a  century  last  past,  during  which  they  have  been 
rapfllj^'  declining  in  power  and  diminishing  in  numbers,  that  a  series 
oi'  extraordinary  events,  impelling  them  into  close  contact  with  the 
whites,  as  well  as  with  other  Indians,  has  had  the  effect  of  bringing 
forward  their  extraordinary  men. 

Among  the  ancient  Delaware  worthies.,  whose  career  is  too  imper- 
ibctly  known  to  as  to  be  the  subject  of  distinct  sketches,  we  shall 
mention  only  the  name  of  the  illustrious  Tamenend.  This  individual 
stands  foremost  in  the  list  of  all  the  great  men  of  his  nation  in  any 
age.  He  was  a  mighty  warrior,  an  accomplished  statesman,  and  a 
pure  and  high-minded  patriot.  In  private  life  he  was  still  more  dis- 
tinguished for  his  vir^asthan  in  public  for  his  talents.  His  country- 
men could  only  acco^H^br  the  perfcciions  they  ascribed  to  him,  by 
supposing  him  to  befVRred  with  the  special  communications  of  the 
Great  Spirit.  Ages  have  elapsed  since  his  death,  but  his  memory 
was  so  fresh  among  the  Delawares  of  the  last  century,  that  when 
(Jolonel  Morgan,  of  New  Jersey,  was  sent  as  an  agent  among  them 
by  Congress  during  iRe  Revolution,  they  conferred  on  him  th^  title  of 
Tamenend,  as  the  greatest  mark  of  respect  they  could  show  for  the 
manners  and  character  of  that  gentlenaan,  and  he  was  known  by  his 
Indian  appellation  ever  afterwards.      (^ 

About  this  time  the  old  chieftain  had  so  many  admirers  among  the 
whites  also,  that  they  made  him  a  saint,  inserted  his  tiaiix)  in  calen- 
dars, and  celebralpd  his  festival  on  the  first  of  May  yearly.  On  that 
day  a  numerous  society  of  his  votaries  walked  in  procession  through 
the  streets  of  PhiladelplMa,  their  hats  decorated  with  bucks'  tails,  and 
})roceedcd  to  a  sylvan  rendezvous  out  of  town,  which  they  called  the 
Wigwam,  where,  after  a  long  talk  or  speech  had  been  delivered,  and 
the  calumet  of  friendship  passed  around,  the  i*emainder  qf  the  day  was 
spent  in  high  festivity.  A  dinner  wa^  prepared,  and  Indian  diances 
performed  on  the  green.  The  custom  ceased  a  few  years  aller  the 
conclusion  of  peace,  and  though  other  **  Tammany"  associations  have  " 
since  existed,  they  retain  littie  of  the  model  they  were  formed  upon 
but  the  name. 
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The  commenoement  of  the  revolutionary  war  was  among  the  Dela- 
wares,  as  among  their  more  civilised  neighbors,  a  period  of  great 
excitement.  Strong  efforts  were  made  by  the  British  authorities  on 
the  northern  frontier,  and  yet  stronger  ones  by  individual  refugees 
and  vagabonds  in  the  British  interest,  to  prejudice  them  against  the 
American  people,  and  to  induce  them  to  make  common  cause  with 
their  "Father"  over  the  "Big  Water,"  in  correcting  the  sins  of  bis 
disobedient  children.  Congress,  on  the  other  hand,  contented  itself 
with  keeping  them,  as  far  and  eis  long  as  possible,  in  a  state  of  neu- 
trality. In  consequence  of  these  opposite  influences,  and  of  old  pre- 
possessions entertained  by  various  parties  and  persons  in  the  nation, 
a  violent  struggle  ensued, — for  war  on  one  side,  and  for  peace  on  the 
other, — in  the  course  of  which  were  developed  some  of  the  most 
remarkable  individual  traits  and  diplomatic  manouvres  which  wc 
have  yet  had  occasion  to  notice. 

The  leader  of  the  peace  party  was  Koguethagechtoo,  called  by  the 
Americans  Captsun  White-Eyes.  He  was  the  head  chief  of  the  Turtle 
tribe  in  Ohio;  while  Captain  Pipe,  of  the  Wolf  tribe,  living  and  having 
his  council-fire  at  the  distance  of  flAeen  miles  northward  from  the 
former,  devoted  his  talents  to  promoting  the  plan  of  a  belligerant 
union  with  the  British.  Accidental  circ^amstanoes, — such  as  old 
wrongs,  or  at  least  imagined  ones,  from  the  Americans,  on  one  side, 
and  old  favors  on  the  other, — no  doubt  had  their  efiect  in  producing 
this  diversity  of  feeling;  but  the  ambition  and  jealousy  of  Pipe, — 
whose  spirit,  otherwise  noble,  was  of  that  haughty  order,  that  he 
would  not  "have  served  in  heaven"  when  ho  might  "reign**  else-, 
where  in  the  universe, — ^are  believed  to  ha^^gP^^  farther  than  any 
other  cause,  both  to  create  and  keep  up  dis^^^^  among  the  Dela- 
wares,  and  disturbances  between  them  and  l^^^es.  Pipe,  as  even 
the  good  Heckewel'dcr  allows,  was  certainly  a^RK  man,  but  White- 
Byes  was  still  both  his  superior  and  his  senior,  besides  having  the 
advantage  of  a  clean  cause  and  a  clear  conscience. 

Pipe,  like  other  politicians,  uniformly  professed  his  readiness,  from 
time  to  time,  to  join  in  any  measures  proper  to  "save  the  nation;"  but 
the  difficulty  as  uniformly  ooMffpd,  that  these  were  precisely  the  same 
measures  which  White-Eye^^^^ht  would  destroy  it.  The  former, 
like  most  of  the  Wolf  tribe,  ^Re  temperament  he  had  studied,  was 
warlike,  energetic,  cmd  restless.  He  brooded  over  old  resentments, — 
he  panted  for  revenge, — ^he  longed  for  the  coming  of  an  era  which 
should  turn  "  rogues"  out  of  office,  and  bring  "  honest  men"  in.  With 
these  feelings,  his  ingenuity  could  not  be  long  without  adequate  argu- 
ments and  artifices  to  operate  on  the  minds  of  his  countrymen.  Their 
most  remarkable  effect,  however,  it  soon  became  manifest,  was  to 
attach  them  to  himself  rather  than  to  any  particular  principles.  They 
were  as  ready  to  fight  as  men  need  be;  but  Pipe  was  expected  lo 
monopolise  the  thinking  and  talking. 

For  the  better  understanding  of  the  principles  of  the  peace<-party, 
we  shall  here  introduce  the  exposition  made  by  White-Byes  andotbetB, 
of  the  character  of  the  contest  between  the  Boirlish  and  the  Americaos. 
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Its  effect  was  to  convince  the  Indians  that  they  had  no  concern  with 
either,  while  their  welfare  clearly  suggested  tlie  policy,  as  well  as 
propriety,  of  maintaining  amicable  terms  with  both. 

^«  Suppose  a  father,"  it  was  said,  ^<bad  a  little  son  whom  he  loved 
and  indulged  while  young,  but  growing  up  to  be  a  youth,  began  to 
think  of  having  some  help  from  him;  and  making  op  a  small  pack, 
bade  him  carry  it  for  him.  The  boy  cheerfully  takes  this  pack,  fol- 
lowing his  father  with  it.  The  father,  finding  the  boy  willing  and 
obedient,  continues  in  this  way;  and  as  the  boy  grows  stronger,  so  the 
father  makes  the  pack  in  proportion  larger — ^yet  as  long  as  the  boy  is 
able  to  carry  the  pack,  he  does  so  without  grumbling.  At  length, 
however,  the  boy  having  arrived  at  manhood,  while  the  father  is 
making  up  the  pack  for  him,  in  comes  a  person  of  an  evil  disposition, 
and  learning  who  was  the  carrier  of  the  pack,  advises  the  father  to 
make  it  heavier,  for  surely  the  son  is  able  to  carry  a  large  pack.  The 
father,  listening  rather  to  the  bad  adviser,  than  consulting  his  own 
judgment  and  the  feelings  of  tenderness,  follows  the  advice  of  the  bard- 
hearted  adviser,  and  makes  up  a  heavy  load  for  his  son  to  carry.  The 
son,  now  grown  up,  examining  the  weight  of  the  load  he  is  to  carry, 
addresses  the  parent  in  these  words :  *  Dear  father,  this  pack  is  too 
heavy  for  me  to  carry,  do  pray  lighten  it;  I  am  willing  to  do  what  I 
can,  but  am  unable  to  carry  this  load.'  The  father's  heart  having 
by  this  time  become  hardened,  and  the  bad  adviser  calling  to  him, 
'whip  him  if  he  disobeys  and  refuses  to  carry  the  pack,'  now  in  a 
peremptory  tone  orders  his  son  to  take  up  the  pack  and  carry  it  off,  or 
he  will  whip  him,  and  already  takes  up  a  stick  to  beat  him.  ^  So !' 
says  the  son,  <am  I  ^||e  served  thus,  for  not  doing  what  I  am  unable 
to  do?  Well,  if  i^^Hes  avail  nothing  with  you,  father,  and  it 
is  to  be  decided  bj^^H^  whether  or  not  I  am  able  to  carry  a  pack 
so  heavy,  then  I  ffl^no  other  choice  left  me,  but  that  of  resisting 
your  unreasonable  demand  by  my  strength;  and  so,  by  striking  each 
other,  we  may  see  who  is  the  strongest.' " 

But  this  doctrine,  however  sound,  did  not  prove  wholly  efiectual 
against  the  exertions  of  Pipe,  who  was  continually  either  making 
movements,  or  taking  advantage  of  ^M^as  occurred,  to  disparage  the 
influence  of  his  rival,  and,  of  coura^^Bxtend  and  establish  his  own. 
He  contradicted  whatever  was  said^md  counteracted  whatever  was 
done  by  White-Eyes,  until  the  whole  system  of  intercourse  of  the 
Delawares  with  each  other  and  with  other  nations,  became  a  labyrinth 
of  inconsistencies  and  counterplots. 

About  the  commencement  of  the  war,  White- Eyes,  with  some  of  his 
tribe,  visited  the  Americans  at  Pittsburg,  where  they  met  in  conference 
with  a  number  of  the  Seneca  tribe,  a  people  particularly  attached  to 
the  British  interest  at  that  time.  The  object  of  their  visit  probably 
was  to  ascertain  and  perhaps  influence  the  politics  of  the  Delawares ; 
and  they  relied  much  on  the  power  of  the  great  confederacy  to  which 
they  belonged.  Not  only,  however,  did  they  fail  to  overawe  White- 
Eyes,  politically  or  personally,  but  they  could  not  prevent  him  from 
publicly  advocating  the  principles  he  avowed.    So  angry  were  they 
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at  a  speech  he  addressed  to  the  meeting  at  Pittsburg,  that  they  under- 
took to  check  him  by  hinting,  in  an  insolent  and  sullen  manner,  that 
it  ill  became  him  to  express  himself  thus  independently,  whose  tribe 
were  but  women,  and  had  been  made  such  by  the  Five  Nations — 
alluding  to  an  old  reproach  which  had  often  before  this  been  used  to 
humiliate  the  Delawares. 

Frequently  it  had  that  efl^t.  But  While-Eyes  was  not  of  a  temper 
to  brook  an  insult,  under  any  circumstances.  With  an  air  of  the  most 
haughty  disdain,  he  sat  patiently  until  the  Senecas  had  done,  and  then 
rose  and  replied: 

<*I  know,"  said  he  gravely,  "I  know  well,  that  you  consider  us  a 
conquered  nation,  as  women,  as  your  inferiors.  You  have,  say  you, 
shortened  our  legs,  and  put  petticoats  on  us!  You  say  you  have  given 
us  a  hoe  and  a  corn-pounder,  and  told  us  to  plant  and  pound  for  you, 
you  men,  you  warriors !  But  look  at  me.  Am  I  not  full-grown,  and 
have  I  not  a  warrior's  dress?  Aye,  I  am  a  man,  and  these  are  the 
arms  of  a  man  (showing  his  musket) ;  and  all  that  country,  (waving 
his  hand  proudly  in  the  direction  of  the  Alleghany  river,)  all  that 
country,  on  the  other  side  of  that  water,  is  mine."* 

A  more  courageous  address  was  perhaps  never  made  to  any  council 
of  Indians.  Indeed,  it  went  so  beyond  the  spirit  of  his  tribe,  appre- 
hensive as  they  were  of  the  indignation  of  the  powerful  people  he  had 
thus  bearded,  that,  although  many  were  gratified,  many  others  were 
frightened,  or,  perhaps,  at  Pipe's  instigation,  pretended  to  be  frightened, 
out  of  the  ranks  of  the  peace-party  into  those  of  the  war.  The  Monseys 
took  the  lead  in  that  movement,  and  they  even  humiliated  themselves 
so  much  as  to  send  word  to  the  Five  Nations  that  they  disapproved  of 
what  W  hite-£yes  had  said.  Pipe,  about  the  saoft  time,  left  off  attending 
the  councils  of  the  Turtle  tribe,  which  he  had  mthlrto  done  regularly, 
probably  from  a  conviction  that  his  intrigues  were  becoming  daily  more 
manifest;  and  he  also  endeavored  to  circulate  an  impression  that  W  late- 
Byes  had  made  secret  engagements  with  the  Americans,  with  the  view 
of  aggrandising  himself  at  the  expense  of  his  countrymen. 

The  latter,  meanwhile,  was  laboring,  night  and  day,  to  preserve 
peace  among  the  tribes,  by  senc^g  embassies,  and  by  other  energetic 
measures.  In  some  places,  he  s%ceeded,  but  in  others  the  manoeuvres 
of  his  adversary  prevailed.  A  message  sent  to  the  Sandusky  Wyan- 
dots,  in  1776,  was  insolently  answered  by  a  hint  to  the  Delawares,  "  to 
keep  good  shoes  in  I'eadiness  for  joining  the  warriors."  White-Eyes 
himself  headed  a  deputation  to  a  settlement  of  the  same  people  near 
Detroit.  They  however  refused  to  receive  his  peace-belts,  except  in 
presence  of  the  British  Governor  at  that  station;  and  he,  when  they 
were  tendered  in  his  presence,  seized  them  violently,  cut  them  in  pieces, 
threw  them  at  the  feet  of  the  deputies,  and  then  told  White- Eyes  that 
"if  he  set  any  value  on  his  head,  he  must  he  gone  within  half  an  hour." 

Such  indefatigable  efforts  were  made  by  the  war-party,  and  by  those 

*  Speaking,  according  to  common  cnstom,  in  the  name  of  the  nation. 
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foreigners  who  co*operated  with  thom,  especially  ia  circulating  reports 
unfavorable  to  the  American  character  and  cause,  that  White-Bye& 
was  very  near  being  sacrificed  to  the  hot-headed  rashness  of  his  own 
followers.  In  March,  1778,  a  number  of  tories  of  iniamous  character, 
having  escaped  from  Pittsburg,  ,told  the  Indians,  wherever  they  went, 
that  the  Americans  were  coming  upon  them  from  all  quarters ;  and 
that  now  was  the  time,  and  the  only  time,  for  saving  themselves,  by 
commencing  active  hostilities.  The  Delawai-es  were  filled  with  con- 
sternation, and,  for  a  day  or  two,  White-Eyes  was  unable  to  stem  the 
torrent  of  popular  feeling.  But  he  recovered  his  influence  as  they 
recovered  their  composure;  and  well  knowing  that  his  conduct  in  this 
afiair  would  be  closely  watched  by  his  rival,  he  called  a  general 
council  of  the  nation,*  in  which  he  proposed  to  delay  committing 
hostilities  against  the  American  people  for  ten  days,  during  which  time 
they  might  obtain  more  certain  information  as  to  the  truth  of  the 
assertions  of  these  men.  Pipe,  considering  this  a  proper  time  for 
placing  White-Byes  in  the  back-ground,  construed  his  wise  and  prud^it 
advice  as  though  he  was  in  the  secret,  and  now  proposed  to  his  own 
council,  "  to  declare  every  man  an  enemy  to  the  nation,  that  should 
throw  an  obstacle  in  the  way  that  might  tend  to  prevent  taking  up 
arms  instantly  against  the  American  people." 

White-Eyes  perceived  that  the  blow  was  aimed  at  himself,  but  he 
parried  it  by  immediately  assembling  and  addressing  his  party  by 
themselves:  "If  you  will  go  out  in  this  war,"  said  he,  observing  the 
preparations  of  some  of  them,  "you  shall  not  go  without  mo.  I  have 
taken  peace  measures,  it  is  true,  with  the  view  of  saving  my  tribe  from 
destruction.  But  if  vou  think  me  in  the  wrong,  if  you  give  more 
credit  to  runaway  vasibonds  than  to  your  own  friends^  to  a  man,  to  a 
warrior,  to  a  Delaf^are;  if  you  insist  upon  fighting  the  Americans,  gof 
and  I  will  go  with  you.  And  I  will  not  go  like  the  bear-hunter,  who 
sets  his  dogs  upon  the  animal  to  be  beaten  about  with  his  paws,  whik* 
he  keeps  himself  at  a  safe  distance.  No !  I  will  lead  you  on.  I  will 
place  myself  in  the  front.  I  will  fall  with  the  first  of  you !  You  can 
do  as  you  choose,  but  as  for  me  I  will  not  survive  my  nation.  I  will 
not  live  to  bewail  the  misemble  d^truction  of  a  brave  people,  who 
deserved,  as  you  do,  a  better  fate."  | 

This  spirited  harangue  had  the  desired  efiect.  The  assembly 
declared,  with  all  the  enthusiasm  which  a  grave  Indian  council  arc 
over  willing  to  manifest,  that  they  would  at  least  wait  the  ten  days,  as 
he  wished.  Some  added  that  they  would  never  fight  the  Americans, 
but  with  him  for  a  leader. 

But  Pipe  and  his  party  redoubled  their  eflbrts,  and  before  the  ap- 
pointed term  had  expired,  many  of  the  Dela wares  had  shaved  their 
heads  in  readiness  for  the  war- plume;  and  Whit^Kyes,  though  his 
request  for  delay  was  still  attended  to,  was  threatened  with  a  violent 
death  if  he  should  say  one  word  for  the  American  interest.  On  the 
ninth  day,  vigorous  preparations  were  made  for  sending  out  war- 
parties,  and  no  news  had  yet  arrived  to  abate  the  excitement. 
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At  this  critical  juncture  it  happened  that  the  German  missionary, 
Mr.  Heckewelder,  with  some  attendants,  had  arrived  among  ihe 
Christian  Dela wares  in  the  neighborhood  ofGoshocking,  the  settlement 
of  White- Eyes,  from  Pittsburg.  He  bocame  an  eye  and  ear  witness 
of  the  sequel  of  the  affair,-  and  we  shall  therefore  avail  ourselves  of  his 
narrative. 

•Finding  the  matter  so  very  pressing,  and  even  not  admitting  of  a 
day's  delay,' I  consented,  that  after  a  few  hours'  rest  and  sleep,  and 
furnished  with  a  trusty  companion  and  a  fresh  horse,  I  would  proceed 
on,  when  between  throe  and  four  o'clock  in  the  morning,  the  national 
assistant,  John  Martin,  having  called  on  me  for  the  purpose,  wc  set 
out,  swimming  our  hoTffv-s  across  the  Muskingum  river,  and  taking  a 
circuit  through  the  woods,  in  order  to  avoid  the  encampment  of  the 
war-party  which  was  close  to  our  path.  Arriving  by  ten  o'clock  in 
the  forenoon  within  sight  of  the  town,  a  few  yells  were  given  by  a 
person  who  had  discov^ered  us,  intended  to. notify  the  inhabitants  that 
a  white  man  was  coming,  and  which  immediately  drew  the  whole  body 
of  Indians  into  the  streets;  but  although  I  saluted  them  in  passing  them, 
not  a  single  person  returned  the  compliment,  wliich,  as  my  conductor 
observed,  was  no  good  omen.  Even  Captain  White-Eyes,  and  the 
other  chiefs  who  had  always  befriended  me,  now  stepped  back  when  I 
reached  out  my  band  to  them,  which  strange  conduct,  however,  did  not 
dismay  me,  as  I  observed  among  the  crowd  some  'men  well  known  to 
me  as  spies  of  Captain  Pipe's,  watching  the  actions  of  these  peace- 
chiefs,  wherefore  I  was  satisfied  that  the  act  of  refusing  me  the  hand 
had  been  done  from  policy,  and  not  from  any  ill  will  towards  my  person. 
Indeed,  in  looking  around,  I  thought  I  could  read  joy  in  the  counte- 
nances of  many  of  them,  in  seeing  me  among  them  at  so  critical  a 
juncture,  when  they,  but  a  few  days  before,  had  been  told  by  those 
desertere,  that  nothing  short  of  their  total  destruction  had  been  resolved 
upon  by  the  'long  knives'  (the  Virginians,  or  new  American  people.) 
Yet  as  no  one  would  reach  out  his  hand  to  me,  I  inquired  into  the 
cause,  when  Captain  White-Eyes,  boldly  stepping  forward,  replied : 
'that  by  what  had  been  told  them  by  those  m^fi,  (M'Kec  and  party,) 
they  no  longer  had  a  single  friend  among  the  American  people;  if 
therefore  this  be  so,  they  must  co|isider  every  white  man  who  came 
to  them  from  that  side,  as  an  enemy,  who  only  came  to  tjicm  to 
deceive  them,  and  put  them  off  their  guard,  for  the  purpose  of  giving 
the  enemy  an  opportunity  of  taking  them  by  surprise.'  1  replied,  that 
'  the  imputation  was  unfounded,  and  that,  were  I  not  their  friend,  they 
never  would  have  seen  me  here.  '  Then,  (continued  Captain  White- 
Eyes,)  you  will  tell  us  the  truth  with  i-egara  to  what  I  state  to  you  I' 
Assuring  him  of  this,  he,  in  a  strong  tone,  asked  me:  'Are  the 
American  armies  all  cut  to  pieces  by  the  English  troops?  Is  General 
Washington  killed?*  Is  there  no  more  a  Congress,  and  have  the 
English  hung  some  of  them,  and  taken  the  remainder  to  England,  to 
hang  them  there?  Is  the  whole  country  beyond  the  mountains  in  the 
possession  of  the  English;  and  are  the  few  thousand  Americans  who 
have  escaped  them  now  embodying  themselves  on  this  side  of  the 
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mountains,  for  the  purpose  of  killing  all  the  Indians  in  this  country, 
even  our  women  and  children  ?  Now  do  not  deceive  us,  but  speak  the 
truth'  (added  he) ;  '  is  this  all  true  what  I  have  said  to  you?'  I  declared 
l)efore  the  whole  assembly,  that  not  one  word  of  what  he  had  just  now 
told  me  was  true,  and  holding  out  to  him,  as  I  had  done  before,  the 
friendly  speeches  sent  by  me  for  them,  which  he  however  as  yet 
refused  to  accept,  I  thought  ty  the  countenances  of  most  of  the  By- 
standers, that  I  could  perceive  that  the  moment  bid  fair*  for  their  , 
listening  at  least  to  the  contents  of  those  speeches,  and  accidentally 
<.'atching  the  eye  of  the  drummer,  I  called  to  him  to  beat  the  drum  for 
the  assembly  to  meet,  for  the  purpose  of  hearing  what  their  American 
brethren  had  to  say  to  them.  A  general  siffite  having  taken  place, 
White-Eyes  thought  the  favorable  moment  arrived  to  put  the  question, 
and  having  addi*essed  the  assembly  in  these  words :  *  Shall  we,  my 
friends  and  relatives,  listen  once  more  to  those  who  call  us  their 
brethren?'  Which  question  being  loudly  and  as  with  one  voice  an- 
swered in  the  affirmative,  the  drum  was  .beat,  and  the  whole  body 
quickly  repairing  to  the  spacious  council-house,  the  speeches,  all  of 
which  were  of  the  most  pacific  nature,  were  read  and  interpreted  to 
them,  when  Captain  White-Eyes  rose,  and  in  an  elaborate  address  to 
the  assembly,  took  particular  notice  of  the  good  disposition  of  the 
American  people  towards  the  Indians,  observing,  that  ihey  had  never 
as  yet  called  on  them  to  fight  the  English,  knowing  that  wars  were 
destructive  to  nations,  and  they  had  from  the  beginning  of  tlie  war  to 
the  present  time  always  advised  them  (the  Indians)  to  remain  quiet, 
and  not  take  up  the  hatchet  against  either  side.  A  newspaper,  con- 
taining the  capitulation  of  General  Burgoyne's  army,  being  found 
enclosed  in  the  packet,  Captain  White-Eyes  once  more  rose  up,  and 
holding  this  paper  unfolded,  with  both  his  hands,  so  that  all  could  have 
a  view  of  it,  said,  <See,  my  friends  and  relatives,  this  docunnent 
containeth  great  events,  not  th*  song  of  a  bird,  but  the  truth !' — ^then 
stepping  up  to  me,  he  gave  me  his  hand,  saying,  «you  are  welconie 
with  us,  brother ;'  when  every  one  present  followed  his  example." 

Thus  White-Eyes  again  triumphed  over  his  rival ;  and  the  chagrin 
of  the  latter  was  the  more  keen,  because,  relying  on  the  improved 
prospects  of  his  party,  he  had  recently  committed  himself  more  openly 
than  ever  before.  But  the  spies  whom  he  kept  constantly  at  Gos- 
hocking  now  brought  him  the  doleful  news  that  the  predictions  of 
White-Eyes  were  all  verified.  The  chieftain  himself  completed  his 
ijuccess  by  sending  runners,  immediately  after  the  council  broke  up, 
to  the  Shawanese  towns  on  the  Scioto,  where  the  tories  had  already 
gone  for  the  purpose  of  trying  their  game  upon  that  tribe.  "  Grand- 
children !"  was  the  laconic  message,  "ye  Shawanese!  Some  days  ago 
n  flock  of  birds  from  the  east  lit  at  Goshocking,  singing  a  song  here 
which  had  well  nigh  proved  our  ruin.  Should  these  birds,  which,  on 
leaving  us,  took  their  flight  towards  Scioto,  endeavor  to  impose  their 
song  on  you,  do  not  listen  to  them,  for  they  lie !" 

But  White-Eyes  was  not  destined  to  enjoy  the  result  of  his  labors. 
In  the  winter  of  1779-80,  he  visited  Pittsburg,  for  the  purpose  of 
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eonsQltiiig  with  the  Indian  agent  .on  the  means  suitable  fgr  preserving 
peace.  He  accompanied  General  Mcintosh  and  his  army  to  Tusca- 
rowas,  (where  a  fort  was  to  be  built  for  the  protection  of  the  neutral 
Indians^  took  the  small-pox  at  that  place,  and  soon  died.  i 

Thp  .event  produced  a  sensation  almost  unprecedented  in  the  Dela- 
ware tribe,  and  throughout  a  wide  region  in  tiieir  vicinity.'  The 
intdligence  was  sent  to  various  confederate  or  relative  tribes,  at  the 
distance  of  hundreds  of  miles,  and  counter-deputations  of  condolence 
soon  came  in  from  all  quarters*  We  shall  close  this  chapter  with 
Mr.  Heckewelder's  account  of  the  embassy  of  the  Cherokees,  which 
strikingly  indicates  the  leputation  acqufred  by  White-Eyes  during  his 
life,  as  well  as  the  great  respect  subsequently  paid  to  his  memory. 

The  deputation,  consisting  of  fourteen  .men,  of  whom  two  were 
principal  chiefs,  were  accompanied  from  their  country  to  Goshock- 
ing,  by  a  nephew  of  the  late  Captain  White-Eyes,  who,  soon  after  the 
commencement  of  the  American  revolution,  had  been  despatched 
thither  by  the  Delaware  chiefs,  for  the  purpose  of  using  his  endeavors 
in  keeping  \hat  nation  at  peace.  When  this  deputation  had  arrived 
within  three  miles  of  Goshocking,  and  within  one  of  Lichlenan,  they 
made  a  halt  for  the  purpose  of  having  the  customary  ceremony  per- 
formed on  them.  This  was  done  by  one  of  the  councillors  from  the 
village,  who,  by  an  address  and  with  a  string  of  wampum,  drew  the 
thorns  and  briars  out  of  their  legs  and  feet ;  healed  the  sores  and 
bruises  they  had  received  by  hitting  against  logs;  wiped  the  dust  and 
sweat  off  their  bodies ;  and  cleansed  their  eyes  and  ears,  so  that  they 
might  both  see  and  hear  well ;  and  finally  anointed  all  their  joints, 
that  their  limbs  might  again  become  supple.*  They  were  then  served 
with  victuals  brought  from  Lichtenau,  and  they  continued  there  the 
remainder  of  that  day. 

On  the  next  morning,  two  of  the  councillors  from  Goshocking, 
deputed  for  the  purpose,  informed  the  missionary  and  national  assist- 
ants at  Lichtenau,  that,  by  order  of  their  chiefs,  they  were  to  conduct 
the  Cherokee  deputation  into  their  village,  from  whence  they  were 
expected  to  join  in  the  procession  to  Goshocking,  and  there  attend 
the  condoling  ceremonies;  all  which  being  agreed  to,  these  soon 
brought  them  on,  one  leading  them  in  front,  and  the  other  bringing 
up  the  rear. 

Arriving  within  about  two  hundred  yards  of  the  town,  and  in  sight 
of  it,  (all  marching  Indian  file,)  they  fired  off  their  pieces,  which 
compliment  was  instantly  returned  by  the  young  men  of  the  town, 
drawn  up  for  the  purpose:  then  raising  a  melancholy  song,  they 
continued  singing,  until  they  had  reached  the  long  house,  purposely 
built  for  their  reception;  yet  not  without  first  havuig  lodged  their  arms  * 
against  some  trees  they  had  passed,  at  a  small  distance  from  the  town. 
Being  seated  on  benches  prepared  for  the  purpose,  (the  deputies  on 
the  opposite  side^)  a  dead  silence  prevailed  for  about  half  an  hour,  and 
all  present  cast  their  eyes  on  the  ground.     At  length  one  of  theso 

*  All  which  ceremonies  are  performed  figuratively. 
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chiefs,  named  the  Grow,  rose,  and  with  an  air  of  sorrow,  and  in  a 
low  voice,  with  his  eyes  cast  up  to  heaven,  spoke  to  the  following 
effect; 

^<One  morning,  after  having  arisen  from  my  sleep,  and  according 
to  my  custom,  I  stepped  out  at  the  door  to  see  what  weather  we  had, 
I  observed  at  one  place  in  the  horizon  a  dark  cloud  projecting  above 
the  trees ;  and  looking  steadfastly  for  its  movement  or  disappearance, 
found  myself  mistaken,  since  it  neither  disappeared  nor  moved  from 
the  spot,  as  other  clouds  do.  Seeing  the  same  cloud  successively  every 
morning,  and  that  always  in  the  same  place,  I  began  to  think  what 
could  be  the  cause  of  this  singular  phenomchon ;  at  length  it  struck 
me,  that  as  the  cloud  was  lying  in  the  direction  that  my  grandfather 
dwelt,  something  might  be  the  matter  with  him,  which  caused  him 
grict".  Anxious  to  satisfy  myself,  I  resolved  to  go  to  my  grandfather, 
and  see  if  any  thing  was  the  matter  with  him.  I  accordingly  went, 
steerini^  a  course  in  the  direction  I  had  observed  the  cloud  to  be.  I 
arrived  at  my  grandfather's,  whom  I  found  quite  disconsol^e,  hanging 
his  head  and  the  tears  running  down  his  cheeks !  Casting  my  eyes 
around  in  the  hopes  of  discovering  the  cause  of  his  grief,  I  observed 
yonder  a  dwelling  closed  up,  and  from  which  no  smoke*  appeared  to 
ascend  !  Looking  in  another  direction,  1  discovered  an  elevated  spot 
of  fresh  earth,t  on  which  nothing  was  seen  growing ;  and  here  I  found 
the  cause  of  my  grandfather's  grief.  No  wonder  he  is  so  grieved ! 
No  wonder  he  is  weeping  and  sobljing,  with  his  eyes  cast  towards  the 
ground  !  Even  1  cannot  help  weeping  with  my  grandfather,  seeing 
in  what  a  situation  he  is  !     I  cannot  proceed  for  grief!" 

Here,  after  having  seated  himself  for  about  twenty  minutes,  as 
though  deeply  afflicted,  he  again  arose,  and  receiving  from  the  prin- 
cipal chiel*,  who  was  seated  by  his  side,  a  large  string  of  wampum, 
said :  *»  Grandfather !  Lift  up  your  head  and  hear  what  your  grand- 
children have  to  say  to  you !  These  having  discovered  the  cause  of 
your  grief,  it  shall  be,  done  away!  See,- grandfather !  I  level  the 
ground  on  yonder  spot  of  yellow  earth,  and  put  leaves  and  bnish 
thereon  to  make  it  invisible !  I  also  sow  seeds  on  that  spot,  so  that  both 
grass  and  trees  may  gi'ow  thereon !"  Here  handing  the  string  to  the 
Delaware  chiefs  in  succession,  and  taking  up  another,  he  continued : 
"Grandfather!  The  seed  which  1  had  sown  has  already  taken  root; 
nay,  the  grass  has  already  covered  the  ground,  nnd  the  trees  an* 
growing!"  Handing  this  string  likewise  to  the  Delaware  chief,  and 
taking  up  a  third  string  of  wampum,  he  added:  "Now,  my  grand- 
father, the  cause  of  your  grief  being  removed,  let  me  dry  up  your 
tears !  l  wipe  them  from  your  eyes  !  1  place  your  body,  which,  by 
the  weight  of  grief  and  a  heavy  heart,  is  leaning  to  one  side,  in  its 
proper  posture !  Your  eyes  shall  be  henceforth  clear,  and  your  ears 
open  as  fonnerly !  The  work  is  now  finished !"  Handing  this  string 
likewise  to  the  Delaware  chief,  he  now  stepped  forward  to  where  the 
chief  and  his  ejouncillors  were  seated,  and  having  first  shaken  hands^ 

*  Meaning  no  person  occupying  the  house.  f  The  grave. 
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with  these,  he  nest  did  the  same  mAi  all  preaeot,  thewhol^  etihaissy 
foUowing  his  example.  This  being  done,  and  all  again  seated  as 
before,  the  Delaware  chi^f,  Gelelernend,*  replied : 

n Graadchildren  l^^You  did  not  come  here  in  vain!  You  ha?e 
performed  a  good  work,  in  which  the  Gieat  Spirit  assisted  youl 
Tour  grandfather  makes  you  welcome  with  him/' 

The  meeting,  having  continued  nearly  three  hours,  then  btxike  up. 
On  the  day  following,  the  chiefs  of  both  nations  entered  on  business 
relating  to  their  national  concerns,  and  finally  msde  a  mutilial  covenant 
for  the  continued  maintenance  of  the  party  and  principles  of  White- 
fiyes. 

It  is  honorable  to  the  American  Congress,  that  afler  the  decease  ^f 
their  best  friend  anKuag  the  Indians,  they  took  measures  for  the 
maintenance  and  education  of  his  son.  On  the  journals  of  that  body, 
under  date  of  June  20th,  1785,  is  the  following  passage: 

'<  Resolved,  That  Mr.  Morgan  (Tamenend^  probably,)  be  empowered 
and  requested  to  continue  the  care  and  diiectioa  of  George  White- 
Eyes  for  one  year,  and  that  the  board  of  treasury  take  order  for  the 
payment  of  the  exp^iaes  necessary  to  carry  into  execution  the  views 
of  Congress  in  this  respect" 

The  journal  of  December,  1775,  records  an  interesting  interview  of 
Congress  with  the  fiither. 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

OBSERVATtOI^S  ON  THE  CHARACTER  OP  WHTTE-EYBS-PIPfi-S  COMMENT  ON 
HI8DEATH-THE  LATTBR  GAINS  AND  SUBTAINS  AS  ASOENOANUY  IN  THE 

SKLAWARE  NATION-GRAND   INDIAN  COUNCIL  AT  DETROIT— PIPE'S  8Pl- 
ITBO  SPEECH  ON  THAT  OCCASION- MAKES  CHARGES  AGAINST  THE  MIS- 
aiONARIES,  BUT  FAILS  TO  PROVE  THEM. 

The  fact  that  Captain  Pipe  and  his  associates  began  to  gain  the 
ascendancy  in  the  Delaware  nation  immediately  on  the  death  of  his 
greai  antagonist^  and  that  they  afterwards  supported  it  with  almost 
uninterrupted  success,  is  alone  sufficient  to  indicate  the  influence  and 
character  of  White-Eyes.  Indeed,  Pipe  himself  paid  to  his  niemorjr 
the  compliment  of  declaring,  with  &  solemn  air,  that  ^Hhe  Great  Spirit 
had  probably  put  him  out  of  the  way,  that  the  nation  might  be  saved." 
That  sagacious  personage  was  well  aware  that  neither  Kill-Buck,  nor 
Big-Cttt,  nor  Glickkican,t  aor  even  all  together,  would  adequately 
occupy  the  station  of  the  deceased  chieftain. 

*  Commonly  called  Kill*Buck. 

\  "  The  sight  of  a  gun-barrel."  and  afterwards  baptised  by  the  Moravians, 
and  named  Isaac,  lie  was  chief  cooncillor  and  speaker  of  the  old  sachem, 
Pakaoke,  who  ruled  over  the  Delawares  at  Kaskaskunk,  (in  Ohio,)  and  was 
a  man  of  uocommon  military  and  oratorical  talent.  After  bis  own  chrit- 
ttaoisation,  he  was  a  highly  efficient  advocate  and  patron  of  the  Christian 
party.  Having  thereby,  as  well  as  by  his  spirit  and  ioflueDce,  become 
obnoxious  to  their  enemies  during  the  revolution,  several  attempts  were 
17 
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WMto-Byes  was  diBdnguished  as  inneh  for  his  milder  virtues  as  ibr 
his  courage  and  energy;  and  as  to  his  friendly  disposition  towards  the 
Americans,  particulcuriy,  on  which  some  imputations  were  industri- 
ously thrown  bv  his  demies,  we  could  desire  no  better  evidence  of 
its  sincerity  than  are  still  extant,  hi  that  curious  document,  the 
Journal  of  Frederick  Post,*  who,  as  early  as  1756*,  was  sent  among 
the  Ohio  Delawares  by  the  governor  of  one  of  the  States,  for  the 
pwpooe  of  inducing  them  to  renounce  the  Ftench  alliance,  is  recorded 
the  •<  speech'*  which  Post  carried  back,  and  the  closing  paragraphs  of 
wUch  were  as  follows : — 

**  Brethren,  when  you  have  settled  this  peace  and  friendship,  and 
finished  it  well,  and  you  send  the  great  peace-belt  to  me,  I  will  send 
it  to  all  the  nations  of  my  color ;  they  will  all  join  it,  and  we  wiH  hold 
itftst. 

*«  Brethren,  when  all  the  nations  join  to  this  friendship,  then  the  day 
will  begin  to  shine  clear  over  us.  When  we  hear  once  more  of  you, 
and  we  join  together,  then  the  day  will  be  still,  and  no  wind  or  storm 
will  come  over  us,  to  disturb  us. 

"  Now,  brethren,  you  know  our  heartsj  arid  what  we  have  to  say; 
^  be  strong,  if  you  do  what  we  have  now  told  you,  and  in  this  peace 
•£i  ^^^  ^^  nations  agree  to  join.  Now,  brethren,  let  the  king  of  England 
,*     know  what  our  mind  is  as  soon  as  you  possibly  can." 

Among  the  subscribers  to  this  speech  appears  the  name  of  White- 
Eyes,  under  the  form  of  tiie  Indian  term  Cochguacawkeghton ;  nor 
have  we  met  with  any  proof  that  he  ever  from  that  time  wavered  for 
a  moment  in  his  attachment  to  the  American  interest,  as  opposed  firsC 
to  the  French,  and  aflerAvards  to  the  Bnglish.  Post,  himself,  in  1762^ 
was  permitted  to  build  a  house  on  the  banks  of  the  Muskingum,  whexe 
he  had  a  lot  af  land  given  him,  about  a  mile  distant  from  the  village 
of  White-Eyes ;  and  so,  when  Heckewelder  first  visited  that  country, 
during  the  same  season,  he  informs  us  thaf  "the  war  chief,  Koguc- 
thagechtan,"  kindly  entertained  and  supplied  him  and  his  party. 

About  the  beginning  of  the  revolutionary  war,  when  some  of  the 

made  to  overawe,  bribe  and  destroy  him ;  but  they  all  failed.  At  ienffCfa  » 
considerable  party  w^as  fitted  out,  in  1781,  for  tbe  express  purpose  of  UaOktac 
bim  prisoner.  The^  found  him  at  Salem,  but  doubting  whether  the  old 
warrior's  pacific  principles  would  assure  their  safely,  they  dared  not  enter 
his  but.  He  saw  some  of  tbem  before  long  f^om  a  window,  and  instantly 
stepped  out,  and  called  to  them.  **  Friends !"  said  he,  **  by  your  mancenvres 
I  conclude  you  are  come  for  roe.  If  so,  why  do  you  hesitate  ;-~Obey  your 
orders;  1  am  ready  to  submit.  You  seem  to  fear  old  Glickkican.  Ah! 
there  was  a  time  when  I  would  have  scorned  to  submit  to  such  cowardly 
slares.  But  I  am  no  more  Glickkican,  I  am  Isaac,  a  believer  in  the  true 
God,  and  for  his  sake  I  will  suffer  any  thiug,  e?en  death."  Seeing  tbem 
still  hesitate,  he  stepped  up  to  them  with  his  hands  placed  upon  his  back. 
^*-  There!"  he  continued,  ^*  you  would  tie  me  if  you  dared— tie  me  then,  and 
take  me  with  you— I  am  ready."  They  now  mustered  courage  to  do  as  he 
directed.  Soon  after,  Glickkican  was  murdered,  with  a  larse  number  i^ 
bis  Christian  countrymen,  by  a  banditti  of  American  ruffians  who  suspected, 
or  pretended  to  suspect  them,  of  hostile  desiffn^.  Probably  the  result  was 
brought  about  by  the  machinations  of  his  Indian  enemies. 
*  In  Prottd's  History  of  Pennsylvania. 
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Ipdians  were  much  exasperated  by  nuirders  and  tiQept^aea  :Whieii 
certain  ciyUised  ruffians  committed  on  the  frontieijB,  an  O^io  tracer 
waa  met  and  ma«aored  in  the  woods  hy  a  party  of  Seyqeeas,  who, 
having  in  their  rage  cut  up  the  body  and  varnished  the  bushes  with 
the  remains,  mi^ed  the  scalp-yell  and  marched  off  in  triumph.  While- 
Eyes  being  in  the  vicinity,  and  heaxing  the  yell,  instantly  commenced 
a  search  for  the  body,  the  remnant^  c?  which  he  collected  and  buried. 
The  party  returned  on  the  following  day,  and  observing  what  had 
been  done,  privately  <^ned  the  grave,  and  scattered  the  contents 
mqre  widely  than  before.  But  White-Eyes  was  this  time  on  the 
watch  for  them.  He  repaired  to  the  spot  again  the  n^oment  they  lefl 
it,  succeeded  in  finding  every  part  of  the  mangled  body,  and  then 
carefully  interred  it  in  a  grave  dug  with  his  own  hands,  where  it  was 
at  length  suffered  to  repose  unpiolested. 

It  was  about  the  same  time  whe^  this  affair  happened,  that  the 
chieflain  saved  the  lile  of  one  Duncan,  an  American  peace-messenger, 
whom'  he  had  undertaken  to  escort  through  a  section  of  the  wilder- 
ness* A  hostile  Shawanee  was  upon  the  point  of  discharging  his 
mosket  at  Duncan  from  behind  a  tree,  when  Whitc-^yes  rushed  for- 
ward, regardless  of  his  own  peril,  and  compelled  th^  savage  to  desist. 
In  1777,  Hecke welder  had  ocxsasion  to  avail  himselfof  a  similar  kind- 
ness. Kather  rashly,  as  he  acknowledges,  he  that  year  undertook  to 
traverse  the  forests  from  the  Muskingum  to  Pittsburg,  wishing  to  visit 
his  English  friends  in  that  quarter.  White-Eyes  resided  at  a  distance 
o(peventeen  miles,  but  hearing  of  his  intended  journey,  he  immediately 
came  to  see  him,  accompanied  by  another  chief,  named  Wingemond,''^ 
and  by  several  of  his  young  men. 

These,  he  said,  his  good  friend  the  missionary  should  have  as  an 
escort.  And  moreover  he  must  needs  go  himself:  ^<  He  could  not 
sufier  me  to  go,"  says  that  gentleman,/^  while  the  Sandusky  warriors 
were  out  on  war  excursions^  \vithout  a  proper  escort  and  himself  at 
my  side."  -And  it  should  be  observed,  that  besides  the  Sandusky 
savages,  there  were  several  other  tribes  who  had  already  engaged  op 
the  British  side,  and  wepe  spreading  death  and  desolation  along  the 
whole  of  the  American  frontier.  The  party  set  out  together,  and 
reached  their  destination  in  safety.  An  alarm  occurred  only  on  one 
occasion,  when  the  scouts  discovered  a  suspicious  track,  and  report 
waa  made  accordingly.  White*Eyes,  who  was  riding  before  his 
friend,  while  Wingemund  brought  up  the  rear,  turned  about  and  asked 
if  he  felt  afraid?  "No!"  said  the  misswnary,  "not  while  you  are  with 
me."  "You  are  right,"  quickly  rejoined  White-Eyes.  "You  are 
right ;  no  man  shall  harm  you  till  I  am  laid  prostrate.'*  "  Nor  even 
thSn,"  ad^ed  Wingemund,  "  for  they  must  conquer  me  also, — they 
must  lay  us  side  by  sidot"  Mr.  Heckewelder  cer^nly  did  them  but 
justice  in  believing  that  both  would  have  redeemedfflneir  promises. 

The  other  Moravians,  and  the  Indian  congregation  under  their 
charge  in  Ohio,  were  still  more  indebted  to  the  good  chieftain.     Los* 

•    *  A  noted  religioat  imposter. 
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kial  states,*  ftat  in  1774,  the  Christian  party  had  become  obncndcyus 
to  a  majt^ty  of  the  pagan  Delaware  chiefs,  and  it  was  seveial  times 
proposed  to  expel  them  by  force.  But  God  brought  their  counsel  to 
nought,  he  adds,  «<and  appointed  for  this  purpose  the  first  captain 
among  the  Delawares,  called  WJiite-Eyes,"  who  kept  the  chiefs  and 
counml  in  awe,  and  would .  not  suil^r  them  to  injure  the  missionaries. 
Finding  his  efibrts  still  unavailing,  he  at  length  went  so  fkr  as  to 
separate  himself  wholly  from  his  opponents,  resolved  to  renounce 
power,  country  and  kindred,  for  the  sake  of  these  just  and  benevolent 
men,  whom  he  could  not  bear  to  see  persecuted. 

His  firmness  met  with  a  deserved  success.  Even  the  old  chief 
Netawatwoes,  who  had  opposed  him  most  fiercely,  acknowledged  the 
injustice  which  had  been  done  him,  and  not  only  changed  his  views 
in  regard  to  the  Christians,  but  published  his  recantation  in  presence 
of  the  whole  council.  White-lgyes  then  again  came  forward,  and 
repeated  a  proposal  for  a  national  regulation  to  be  made,  whereby  the 
Christians  should  be  specially  put  under  the  Delaware  protection, 
which  had  formerly  been  rejected.  It  was  promptly  agreed  to,  and 
the  act  was  passed.  The  old  chieflain  expressed  great  joy  on  that 
ix^casion: — *'  I  a^  an  old  man,"  said  he,  "and- know  not  how  long  I 
may  live.  I  theiSibre  rejoice  that  I  have  been  able  to  make  this  act. 
Our  children  and  grandchildren  will  reap  the  benefit  of  it,  and  now'l 
am  ready  to  die  whenever  God  pleases. "t 

Loskiel  states,  that  White-Eyes  was  in  his  own  heart  convinced  of 
the  truth  of  the  gospel ;  that  this  was  evident  in  all  his  speechesuin 
behalf  of  the  Christians,  during  which  he  was  frequently  so  moved 
that  tears  prevented  his  words ;  and  that  he  likewise  declared  with 
confidence,  that  no  prosperity  would  attend  the  Indian  affairs,  unless 
they  received  and  believed  the  saving  gospel  sent  them  from  God  by 
means  of  the  Brethren.  Not* long  belbre  his  death  he  took  public 
occasion  to  repeat  the  last  will  and  testament  of  Netawatwees, — 
^'That  the  Delawares  should  hear  the  word  of  God."  He  held  the 
Bible  and  some  ispelling-books  in  his  hand,  and  addressed  the  council 
in  a  strain  of  the  most  animated  and  moving  eloquence.  "  My 
friends,"  he  concluded,  "  you  have  now  heard  the  dying  wish  of  our 
departed  chief.  I  will  therefore  gather  together  my  young  men  and 
their  children — 1  will  kneel  down  before  that  Great  Spirit  who  created 
them  and  me— I  will  pr^y  unto  him,  that  he  may  have  mercy  upon 
us,  and  reveal  his  will  unto  us.  And  as  we  cannot  declare  it  to  those 
who  are  yet  unborn,  we  will  pray  unto  the  Lord  our  God  to  make  it 
known  to  our  children  and  our  children's  chiWren." 

*  History  of  the  Missions  of  the  United  Brethren,  &c.    London,  1794. 

+  He  died  at  Pittsburg  in  1776,  nf»uch  lamented  by  the  Delawares  and 
many  neigbborine  oatioas.  "  Tliis  wise  man,"  says  Loskiel,  ^* spared  no 
pains  to  conciliaae  the  aifeclion  of  all  his  neighbors.  He  sent  frequent 
embassies  to  bis  grandchildren,  admonishing^  them  to  keep  peace,  and 
proved  in  troth  a  wise  grandfather  to  them."  Being  the  senior  chief  of  the 
nation,  bis  opinion  was  of  great  weighty  and  be  declared  himself  warmly 
in  favor  of  tne  Christians,  and  first  invited  tbem  to  settle  on  the  Muskin- 
gum.   His  grandsoD,  nephew,  and  son  and  family  also  joined  them. 
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atiHy  W]iiio.Eyo0  regarded  ChMtiaiuty  more  m  a  oivil  than  a  reli- 
gioua  sy3teih.  He  was  a  ma^  of  enlarged  political  views,  and  no  less 
a  patriot  than  a  statesman*  The  eaAs  he  aimed  at  were  far  more  his 
country's  than  his  own.  He  observed  the  superiority  of  the  white 
men  to  the  red»  and  nearer  home,  the  proq)erity  and  happiness  of  the 
Christian  Delawares,  and  he  convinced  himself  thoroughly  of  the  true 
causes  of  both*  He  therefore  earnestly  desired  that  his  whole  nation 
might  be  civilised,  to  which  result  he  considered  Christianity,  as  he 
had  seen  it  tajught  by  the  good  Moravians,  the  be^  possible  prmnotive, 
as  undoubtedly  it  was. 

But  in  this  noble  solicitude  for  his  countrymen,  he  forgot  hhnself. 
Henoe  even  Loskiel,  on  mentioning  his  decease,  states,  with  an  almost 
seluctant  honesty,  that  <' Captain  White-Eyes,  who  had  so  often  ad- 
viB9d  other  Indians  with  great  earnestness  to  believe  m  the  gospel  of 
Jesus  Christ,  but  had  always  postponed  joining  the  believers  himself 
on  account  of  being  yet  entangled  in  political  concerns,  was  unez* 
peetedly  called  into  eternity;"  adding,  afiectioaately^  that  the  «< Indian 
congregation,  to  whom  he  had  rendered  very  essential  services,  was 
much  a&cted  at  the  news  of  his  death,  and  could  ^.not  but  hope  that 
God  our  Saviour  had  received  his  soul  in  mercy."  Mr.  Heckewelder 
suras  up  the  matter  by  saying, — '<  His  ideas  wdto,  that  unless  the 
Indians  changed  their  mode  of  living,  they  would  in  time  come  to 
nothings  and  to  encourage  them  towards  such  a  change,  he  told  them 
to  take  the  example  of  the  Christian  Indians,  who  by  their  industry 
Md  every  thing  they  could  wish  for."  In  a  word,  there  was  more 
philanthropy  ami  more  philosophy  in  the  religion  of  White*Eyes  than 
there  was  piety.  Hence  his  eloquence,  his  energy,  his  strong  afiec- 
tion  for  the  missionaries,  and  his  sacrifices  and  services  for  them  and 
for  his  countrymen.  He  was  a  good  man,  we  believe,  by  the  force 
of  native  conscience,  as  he  was  a  great  man  by  the  force  of  native 
sense;  and  though  to  have  learned  Christianity,  in  addition  to  loving 
some  of  those  w1m>  professed  it,  might  have  made  him  both  better  and 
greater  than  be  was,  we  cannot  but  hope,  as  it  is,  with  the  Christian 
Delawares,  ^<that  Grod  our  Saviour  has  received  his  soul  m  mercy." 
It  would  give  us  very  sincere  pleasure  to  be  able  to  say  as  much 
for  the  paganism  of  Captain  Pipe,  who,  on  the  contrary,  was  opposed 
to  the  religion  of  the  whites  as  inveterately  as  any  of  the  New  England 
sachems  of  the  seventeenth  century,  and  apparently  for  similar  rea« 
sons.  ««The  sachems  of  the  country  were  generally  set  against  us," 
wrote  Mr.  Elliot  in  1650,  <«and  counter-work  the  Lord  by  keeping 
off  their  men  from  praying  to  God  as  much  as  they  can;  and  the 
reason  of  it  is  this:  they  plainly  see  that  religion  will  make  a  great 
change  among  them,  and  cut  them  off  from  ^igir  former  tyranny, 
^."  Pipe,  too,  with  all  his  talent,  was  obnoxi(]3^<Vk  very  plain 
strictures  regarding  his  own  morality,  and  of  c^HBkad  no  theoreti- 
cal partiality  for  lectures  on  that  subject.*    He  was  inifl^l  to  White^ 

*  Namti?e,  p.  386,  and  passim :  **  We  were  obliged  to  wait  for  Pips's 
becoming  safficieotly  sober,   &c. 
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Eyes,  especially,  bectause  the  latter  supported  the  cause  of  fefbrm; 
and  rather  than  stand  second  to  him,  and  at  the  same  time  surrender 
his  own  bad  habits,  he  determined  at  all  hazards  to  array  a  party  in 
opposition.  It  was  both  a  personal  and  a  political  movement,  the 
objects  being  self-defence  iti  the  first  place,  and,  in  the  second,  di^nc- 
tion. 

Such  being  the  character  of  the  scheme,  it  must  still  be  admitted 
that  he  exhibited  great  energy  and  great  ing^tauity  in  promoting  it. 
Some  of  his  mancsuvres  have  been  noticed ;  and  after  his  rival's  de- 
oease,  his  own  declarations,  particularly,  were  much  more  frequent 
and  fearless,  and  therefore  more  eflfectual  than  they  had  been  before. 
"Thus,"  says  Heckewelder,  "when  a  young  man  of  his  tribe,  who 
had  received  his  education  in  Virginia  under  the  infhience  of  Dr. 
Walker,  on  his  return  into  the  Indian  country  in  1779,  spread  un- 
favorable reports  of  the  Virginian  people,  representing  them  as  exceed- 
ing the  Indians  in  vicious  acts — their  beating  the  negroes  so  unmerci- 
fully, &c..  Pipe  would  mockingly  enumerate  such  vicious  and  cruel 
acts  as  the  benefits  of  civilization."  He  could  at  the  same  time,  \vilh 
truth,  set  forth  the  poverty  of  the  United  States,  in  not  having  even  a 
blanket,  a  shirt,  or  any  other  article  of  Indian  clothing,  to  give  them 
in  exchange  for  tHeir  peltry;  whereas,  (said  he)  were  it  not  for  the 
English,  we  should  have  to  suffer,  and  perhaps  many  of  us  perish  for 
want.  Pipe  and  the  Monseys,  we  are  told  elsewhere,  were  ihose  who 
were  most  dreaded,  and  the  effect  of  his  operations  was  Fuch,  but  one 
year  after  the  decease  of  White-Eyes,  in  the  midst  of  his  triumiw, 
that  in  1781  the  peace  chiefs  had  for  their  own  saffety  to  withdraw 
themselves  from  their  own  nations,  and  take  refuge  at  Pittsburg. 

In  regard  to  the  personal  habits  of  Pipe,  it  may  be  doing  him,  as 
well  as  several  other  Indians  of  distraction,  no  more  than  justice,  to 
allude  in  extenuation  to  the  well  known  nature  of  the  temptations  to 
which  they  have  sometimes  been  exposed,  and  especially  on  the 
frontiers  during  war,  and  the  excitement  of  ah  attempt  by  one  civilised 
party  to  engage  their  services  against  another.  The  peculiar  physical 
circumstances  which,  together  with  the  character  of  their  education, 
gb  to  diminish  their  power  of  self-control,  need  not  be  enlarged  on. 
It  is  sufficient  to  say,  that  it  would  be  a  task  more  easy  than  gratify, 
ing  to  prove  that  their  misfortune  in  this  particular  has  only  followed 
after  the  fault  of  th^ir  civilised  neighbors.  "Who  are  you,  my 
friend  f  said  a  gentleman  in  Pipe's  time  to  an  Indian  at  Pittsbui^, 
who  was  not  so  much  intoxicated  as  not  to  be  ashamed  of  his  situa- 
tion. "My  name  is  Black-Fish,"  he  replied ;  "at  home  I  am  a  clever 
fellow, — here,  I  am  a  hog."* 

*  Mr.  IiecKc^Hnr*s  anecdote  of  ihe  Indian  who  came  into  Bethlehem 
(Penn.)  to  diwg^W  his  peltry,  Ihrowg  light  on  a  ^reat  source  of  the  evil 
not  a)!ude(^HIn  the  text,  and  the  effects  of  which  among  the  western 
tribes  to  thHUy  are  beyond  calculation.  "  Well,  Thomas,'*  said  a  trader 
to  him,  "  nRieve  you  have  turned  Moravian."  *^  Moravian !"  answered 
the  Indian,  **what  makes  you  think  so?"  "Because,"  replied  the  other, 
**  jm»  used  to  come  to  us  to  sell  your  tkins  and  peltry,  and  now  you  trade 
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Bat  W^  are  not  unddr  the  disc^reeitble  necessity  of  apologising  for 
every  thing  we  relate  df  Captain  Pipe.  He  gave  many  evidences  o£ 
^a  natural  honor  and  humanity,  even  amid  the  bloodiest  ^enes  of  the 
revolution,  and  Contrary  to  the  dictation  of  those  who  were  qualified, 
by  every  thing  but  feehngs,  to  understand  his  duty  better  than  Moiself. 
Under  strong  excitement  he  attached  himself  to  the  British  interest, 
knd  towards  the  close  of  the  war  scalpihg^partieid  wen*  out  from  his 
settlement.  He  was  also^  prejudiced  against  the  Christian  Indians, 
and  molested  them  much.  But  none  of  these  things  were  done  in  his 
cooler  moments ;  and.  what  is  more  creditable  to  him,  there  is  good 
reason  to  belike  that  he  repented  of  all:'  The  evidence  of  this  fact 
appears  in  a  transaction  which  took  place  at  Detroit  in  November, 
1781,  with  the  particulars  of  which,  as  furnished  by  Loskiel  and 
others,  we  shall  conclude  this  narrative. 

€hi  the  occasion  referred  to,  a  grand  Indian  council  was^conYened 
at  Detroit,  at  which  were  present  large  numbers  of  various  tribes, 
including  Captain  Pipe's  Wolf  warriors,  who  had  just  returned  from 
a  scalping  expedition.  Pour  of  the  Moravian  missionaries  were  also 
there,  having  been  summoned  to  attend,  at  the  sugg^tion  of  Pipe  and 
others,  for  the  purpose  of  deciding  upon  several  charges  alleged 
against  them.  The  hall  was  filled  with  the  concourse,  the  tribes  being 
separately  seated  all  around  it,  on  the  right  and  left  hand  of  the  com- 
mandant, while  the  Dolftwares,  with  Pipe  and  his  councillors  at  their 
head,  were  directly  in  front.  A  war-chief  of  each  of  the  two  divisions 
of  Indians  held  a  stick  in  his  hand,  of  three  or  four  feet  in  length, 
strung  with  scalps  which  they  had  taken  in  their  last  foray  on  the 
American  frontier. 

The  council  was  opened  by  the  commandant's  signifying  to  Captain 
Pipe  that  he  might  make  his  report,  when  the  latter  rose  firom  his 
seat,  holding  a  stick  in  his  left  hand :. 

"  Father !"  he  began ;  and  here  he  paused,  turned  round  to  the 
audience  with  a  most' sarcastic  look,  and  then  proceeded  in  a  lower 
tone,  as  addressing  them, — «  I  have  said  father,  though  indeed  I  do 
not  know  why  I  should  call  him  so— I  have  never  known  any  father 
but  the  French — I  have  considered  the  English  only  as  brothers.  But 
as  this  name  is  imposed  upon  us,  f  shall  make  use  of  it  and  say, 

**  Father^ — fixing  his  eye?s  again  on  the  commandant — "some  time 
ago  you  put  a  war-hatchet  into  my  hands,  saying,  "  take  this  weapon 
and  try  it  on  the  heads  of  my  enemies,  the  Long-knives,  and  let  me 
know  afterwards  if  it  was  sharp  and  good." 

them  away  to  the  Moravians."  "So!"  rejoined  tl»e  Indian,  "now  I  under- 
stand you  well,'  and  I  know  what  you  mean  to  say.  Now,  bear  me.  See, 
my  friend !  when  1  come  to  this  place  with  nfy  skins  and  p^ry  to  trade, 
the  people  are  kind ;  tiiey  giv(3  me  plenty  of  good  viq|tils  to  eat,  and  pay 
me  m  money,  or  whatever  I  wnnt,  and  no  one  says  a  word  to  me  aboat 
drinkiog  rum,  neither  do  I  a«k  for  it  f  When  I  come  to»foor  place  with 
my  peltry,  all  call  to  me,  'Come,  Thomas!  here's  rum,  d#inK  heartily, 
driuk !  it  will  not  hart  you.'  Ail  this  is  done  for  the  purpose  of  cheating 
me.  When  yo«  have  obtained  from  mo  all  yon  want,  you  call  me  a 
druofceo  dog,  and  kick  me  out  of  the  room." 
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<< Father!  AtthetiiiiewhenjK>ugaveiiMathi8weapoi^Ihadi^^ 
cause  nor  wish  to  go  to  war  a^inst  a  foe  who  had  dooe  me  no  iiijury. 
But  you  a&y  you  are  my  father,  and  call  me  your  child,  and  in 
obedience  to  you  I  received  the  hatchet.  I  knew  that  if  I  did  not  obey 
you,  ypu  would  withhold  from  me*  the  necesaaries  of  life,  which  I 
could  procure  nowhere  but  here. 

<«  Father  I  You  may  perhaps  think  me  a  fool,  for  risking  my  life  at 
your  bidding,  and  that  in  a  cause  which  I  have  no  prospect  of  gaining 
any  thing.  For  it  is  your  cause,  and  not  mine — ^you  have  raised  a 
quarrel  among  yourselves,  and  you  ought  to  fight  it  out— it  is  your 
concern  to  figjit  tbe  Loag-knives-*-you  should  not  compel  your  chil- 
dren, the  Indians,  to  expose  themselves  to  danger  for  your  sake. 

<<  Father !  Many  lives  have  already  been  lost  on  your  account— 
the  tribes  have  suffered,  and  been  weakened — children  have  lost 
parent  and  brothers — wives  have  lost  husbands — ^itis  not  known  how 
maoy  more  may  perish  before  your  war  will  be  at  an  end. 

"  Father  I  I  have  said,  you  may  perhaps  think  me  a  fool,  for  thus 
thoughtlessly  rudiing  on  your  enemy!  Do  not  believe  this,  fatker. 
Think  not  that  I  want  sense  to  convince  me,  thaX  although  you  now 
pretend  to  keep  up  a  perpetual  enmity  to  the  lx>ng-knive8,  you  may, 
before  long,  conclude  a  peace  with  them. 

<<  Father !  You  say  you  lore  your  children,  the  Indians.  This  you 
have  often  told  them ;  and  indeed  it  is  your  interest  to  say  so  to  them, 
that  you  may  have  them  at  your  service. 

"  Buty  father  1  Who  of  Us  can  believe  that  you  can  love  a  people 
of  a  dif&rent  color  from  your  own,  better  than  those  who  have  a  white 
skin  like  yourselves  ? 

«<  Father !  Pay  attention  to  what  I  am  goi^g  to  say.  While  you, 
&ther,  are  setting  mef  on  your  enemy,  much  in  the  same  manner  as 
a  hunter  sets  his  dog  on  the  game;  while  I  am  in  the  act  of  rushing 
on  that  enemy  of  yours,  with  tte  bloody  destructive  weapon  you  gave 
me,  I  may,  perchance,  happen  to  look  back  to  the  place  from  whence 
you  started  me,  and  what  shall  I  see?  Perhaps,  I  may  see  my  father 
shaking  hands  with  the  Long-knives ;  yes,  with  those  very  people  he 
now  calls  his  enemies.  I  may  then  see  him  laugh  at  my  folly  for 
having  obeyed  his  orders ;  and  yet  I  am  now  risking  my  life  at  his 
command !    Father !  keep  what  I  have  said  in  remembrance. 

"  Now,  father !  here  is  what  has  been  done  with  the  hatchet  you 
•gave  me,"  (handing  the  stick  with  the  scalps  on  it).  ^<  I  have  done 
with  the  hatchet  what  you  ordered  me  to  do,  and  found  it  sharp. 
Nevertheless,  I  did  not  do  all  that  I  might  have  done.  No,  I  did  not. 
My  heart  failed  within  me.  I  felt  compassion  for  your  enemy. 
Innocence:^  had  no  part  in  your  quarrels ;  therefore  I  distinguished— 
I  spared.  <  took^ome  live  flesh,§  which,  while  !  was  bringing  to  yon, 
I  spied  one  of  yoSr  large  canoes,  on  which  I  put  it  for  you.  In  a  few- 
days  you  will*receive  this  flesh,  and  find  that  the  skin  is  the  same  color 
'  with  your  own. 

*  Meaoing  his  tribe.  4  MeuiiDg  his  nstioni^ 

I  MeaniDg  womea  and  children.        {  Prisonert. 
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"  Father !  I  hope  you  will  not  destroy  what  I  have  saved.  You, 
father,  have  the  means  of  preserving  that  which  would  perish  wkh  us 
from  want*  '^^^  warrior  is  poor,  and  his  cabin  b  always  empty ;  but 
your  house,  father,  is  always  full." 

During  the  delivery  of  this  harangue,  which  is  said  to  haveproduoed 
a  great  effect  on  all  present,  and  especially, on  those  who  understood 
the  language  in  which  it  was  spoken,  the  omtor  two  or  three  times 
advanced  so  far  towards  the  commandant,  in  the  heat  of  his  excitement, 
that  one  of  the  officers  present  thought  proper  to  interfere  and  request 
him  to  move  back.  The  other  war-chiefs  now  made  their  speeches, 
and  then  the  commandant  (an  honorable  and  humane  man,  notwith« 
standing  the  orator's  strictures  on  his  father)  called  upon  him  to 
substantiate  his  charges  against  the  missionaries.  Pipe,  who  was  still 
standfhg,  was  unwilling  to  make  the  attempt*  but  felt  embarrassed. 
He  began  to  shifl  and  shufRe,  (says  Loskiel,)  and  bending  towards 
his  councillors,  asked  them  what  he  should  say.  They  all  hung  their 
hepuis,  and  were  silent.  Suddenly,  recollecting  himself  and  rising  up, 
M  addressed  the  commandant.  <'  I  said  before  that  some  such  thing 
might  have  happened,  but  now  I  will  tell  you  the  plain  truth.  The 
missionaries  are  innocent.  What  they  have  done,  they  were  compelled 
to  do^  (alluding  to  their  having  interpreted  letters  which  the  Delaware 
chief  received  from  Pittsburg,  &c).  We  were  to  blarae^--we  forced 
them  to  it,  when  they  refused."  JV.fler  some  farther  conversation  the 
commandant  declared  the  missionaries  to  be  acquitted  of  all  the  accu- 
sations brought  against  them. 

Pipe  expressed  his  satisfaction  at  the  result,  and  on  returning  from 
the  council-house,  ho  asked  some  of  the  Delaware  chiedains  who  were 
present  how  they  liked  what  he  said.  He  observed,  that  he  knew  it 
was  true,  and  added :  *'  I  never  wished  your  teachers  any  harm, 
knowing  that  they  love  the  Indians ;  but  I  have  all  along  been  imposed 
on,  and  importuned  to  do  what  I  did  by  those  who  do  not  love  them ; 
and  now,  when  these  were  to  speak,  they  hung  their  heads,  leaving 
me  to  extricate  myself,  afler  telling  our  father  things  they  had  dictated 
and  persuaded  me  to  tell  him."  This  declaration  has,  decidedly  the  air  of 
candor  and  truth;  and  the  captain's  subsequent  conduct  was  much  more 
in  accordance  with  the  spirit  of  it  than  it  had  been  before.  He  did  not, 
however,  distinguish  himself  particularly  after  the  close  of  the  war,  and 
even  the  time  of  his  death  has  not  come  within  our  knowledge,  although 
we  have  reason  to  believe  that  he  was  livingt  c^nd  able  to  visit  the  city 
of  Washington,  as  late  as  I817i 
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NARRATIVES,  CAPTIVITIES  &  ANECDOTES, 

XLLOiTBA^nrE   OF  KAN1?BR8  AXVD   CUiTTOlIS* 


[The  foUowiDf  exUicti  an  taken  from  Draka'i  History  of  Ui«  North  Aiiierican  IjpiUm».] 

CHAPTER  I. 

t' 

DESTRUCTION  OF  SCHENECTADY.* 

This  was  an  event  of  great  distress  to  the  whole  country,  at  the 
time  it  happened,  and  we  are  able  to  give  some  new  facts  in  relatpn 
to  it  from  a  manuscript,  which,  we  believe,  has  never  before  been 
published.  These  facts  are  contained  in  a  letter  from  Grovemor 
Bradstreet,  of  Massachusetts,  to  Governor  Hinckley,  of  Plymouth, 
dated  about  a  month  after  the  affaif .  They  are  as  follow : — **  Tho' 
you  cannot  but  have  heard  of  the  horrid  massacre  committed  by  the 
French  and  Indians  at  Senectada,  a  fortified  and  well  compacted  town 
20  miles  above  Albany,  (which  we  had  an  account  of  by  an  expieas,) 
yet  we  think  we  have  not  discharged  our  duty  till  you  hear  of  it  from 
us.  Twas  upon  the  eighth  of  February,  (1 689-90)  it  midnight,  when 
those  poor  insecure  wretches  were  surprised  by  the  enemy.  TnOT  gates 
were  open,  no  watch  kept,  and  hardly  any  order  observed  in  giving 
and  obeying  commands.  Sixty  of  them  were  butchered  in  the  place; 
of  whom  Lieut.  Talmage  and  four  more  were  of  Capt.  Bull's  company, 
besides  five  of  said  company  carried  captive.  By  this  action  the  Fiench 
have  given  us  to  understand  what  we  may  expect  from  them  as  to  the 
frontier  towns  and  sea-ports  of  New  England.  We  are  not  so  well 
acquainted  what  number  of  convenient  havens  you  have  in  your 
colony,  besides  those  of  Plymouth  and  Bristol.  We  hope  your  pru- 
dence and  vigilance  will  lead  you  to  take  such  measures  as  to  prevent 
the  landing  of  the  enemy  at  either  of  those  or  any  such  like  plaoe."f 

We  now  proc^d  to  give  such  other  facts  as  can  be  gathered  from 
the  numerous  printed  accounts.  It  appears  that  the  govemm^it  of 
Canada  had  planned  several  expeditions,  previous  to  the  setting  out  of 
this,  against  various  important  points  of  the  English  frontier, — as  much 
to  gain  the  warriors  of  the  Five  Nations  to  their  interest,  as  to  distress 
the  English.  Governor  Oe  Nonville  had  sent  over  several  chief 
sachems  of  the  Iroquois  to  France,  where,  as  usual  upon  such  embas- 

*  This  was  the  German  name  of  a  pine  barren,  suclLaa  stretches  itself 
between  Albany  and  Schenectady,  over  which  is  now  iT  railroad. 

t  French  ships,  with  land  forces  and  munitions,  haJ^  but  a  short  time 
before,  hovered  upon  the  coast. 
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M,  great  pains  were  taken  to  cause  them  to  enterti^  th6  highest 
opmions  of  the  glory  and  greatness  of  the  French  nation.  Among 
them  was  Taweraket,  a  renowned  warrior,  and  two  others.  It  appears 
that,  during  their  absence  ih  France,  the  great  war  between  their 
countrymen  and  the  French  had  ended  in  the  destruction  of  Montreal 
and  other  places.  Hence,  when  Count  Frontenac  arrived  in  Canada, 
in  the  &U  of  1689,  instead  of  finding  the  Iroquois  ready  to  join  him 
and  his  forces  which  he  had  bjrpught  from  France  for  the  conquest  of 
New  York,  he  found. himself  obliged  to  set  about  a  reconciliation  of 
then.  He  therefore  wisely  despatched  Taweraket,  and  the  two 
others,  upon  that  design.  The  Five  Nations,  on  being  called  upon 
by  these  cluefs,  would  take  no  step  without  first  notifying  the  English 
at  Albany  that  a  council  was  to  be  called.  The  blows  which  had 
been  a»  lately  given  the  French  of  Canada  had  lulled  the  English 
into  a  &tal  security,  and  they  let  this  council  pass  with  too  little 
attention  to  its  proceedings.  On  the  other  hand,  the  French  were 
fiiHy  and  ably  represented;  and  the  result  was,  the  existhig  breach 
wttA  set  in  a  fkir  way  to  be  closed  up.  This  great  council  was  begun 
22d  January,  1690,  and  consisted  of  eighty  sachems.  It  was  opened 
by  Sadekanag^tie,  a  great  Oneida  chief. 

Meanwhile,  to  give  employment  to  the  Indians  who  yet  remained  their 
friends,  the  expedition  was  begun  which  ended  in  the  destruction  of 
Schenectady.  Chief  Justice  Smith  wrote  his  account  of  that  affair  from 
a  manuscript  letter  left  by  Colonel  Schuyler,  at  that  time  mayor  of 
Atbany;  and  it  is  the  most  particular  of  any  account  yet  published. 
It  is  as  follows,  and  bears  date  16th  Febiuar^,  1689: — 

After  two-and-twenty  days'. march,  the  enemy  fell  in  with  Schen- 
ectady, February  8th.  There  were  about  200  French,  and  perhaps  50 
Caughnewaga  Mohawks,  and  they  first  intended  to  have  surprised 
Albany;  but  their  march  had  been  so  long  and  tedious,  occasioned  by 
the  deepness  of  the  snow  and  coldness  of  the  weather,  that,  instead  of 
attempting  any  thing  offensive,  they  had  neariy  decided  to  surrender 
themselves  to  the  first  English  they  should  meet* — such  was  their 
distressecl  situation,  in  a  camp  of  snow,  but  a  few  miles  from  the 
devoted  settlement.  The  Indians,  however,  saved  them  from  the 
disgrace.  They  had  sent  out  a  small  scout  from  their  party,  who 
entered  Schenectady  without  even  exciting  suspicion  of  their  errand. 
When  they  had  staid  as  long  as  the  nature  of  their  business  required, 
they  withdrew  to  their  fellows. 

^3eing  that  Schenectady  offered  such  an  easy  prey,  it  put  new 
courage  into  the  French,  and  they  came  upon  it  as  above  related. 
The  bloody  tragedy  commenced  between  11  and  12  o'clock,  on  Satur- 
day night;  and,  that  every  house  might  be  surprised  at  nearly  the 
same  time,  the  enemy  divided  themselves  into  parties  of  six  or  seven 
men  each.  Although  the  town  was  impaled,  no  one  thought  it  neces- 
sary to  close  the  gates,  even  at  night,  presuming  the  severity  of  the 
season  was  a  sufiicient  security;  hence  the  first  news  of  the  approach 
of  the  enemy  was  at  every  door  of  every  house,  which  doora  were  broken 
as  soon  as  the  profound  slumbers  of  those  they  were  intended  to  guard. 
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The  «Rvne  inbumaa  barbarities  now  foUowe<il,  that  were  afierWards 
perpetrated  upon  the  wretched  inhabitants  of  Montreal.  <<  No  tongue," 
said  Colonel  Schuyler,  «<can  express  the  cruelties  that  were  conunit* 
ted."  Sixty-three  houses,  and  the  church,  :wei'c  immediately  in  a 
blaze.  Enciente  wjomen,  in  their  expiring  agonies,  saw  theijr  infants 
cast  into  the  flames,  being  first  delivered  by  the  knife  of  the  midnight 
assassin!  Sixty-three  pensons  were  put  to  death,  and  twenty-seven 
were  carried  into  captivity. 

A  few  persons  fled  towards  Albany,  with  no  other  covering  but 
their  night-clothes— -the  horror  of  whose  condition  was  greatly  ^n* 
hanced  by  a  great  fall  of  snow — twenty-five  of  whom  lost  their  limbs 
from  the  severity  of  the  frost.  With  these  poor  fugitives  came  the 
intelligence  to  Albany,  and  that  pla,c6  was  in  dismal  confusion,  having, 
as  usual  upon  such  occastpns,  supposed  the  enemy  to  have  bee^  seven 
times  more  numerous  than  they  really  were.  About  noon,  the  next 
day,  the  enemy  set  off  from  Schenectady,  taking. all  the  plundpr  they 
could  carry  with  them,  among  which  were  forty  of  the  best  horses* 
The  rest,  with  all  the  cattle  and  other  domestic  animals,  lay  slaugh- 
tered in  the  streets. 

One  of  the  most  considerable  men  of  Schenectady,-  at  this  time, 
was  Captain  Alexander  Glen.  He  lived  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
river^  and  i^as  suffered  to  escape,  because  he  had  delivered  many 
French  prisoners  from  torture  and  slavery,  who  had  been  taken  by 
the  Indians  in  the  fbraier  wars.  They  had  passed  his  house  in  the 
night,  and,  during  the  massacre,  he  had  taken  the  aiarm,  and  in  the 
morning  he  was  found  ready  to  defend  himself.  Before  leaving  the 
village,  a  French  officer  summoned  him  to  a  council,  and  he  had  the 
great  satisfaction  of  having  all  his  captured  friends  and  relatives 
delivered  to  him ;  and  the  enemy  departed,  keeping  good  their  promise 
that  no  injury  should  be  done  himl  . 

The  great  Mohawk  castle  was  about  seventeen  miles  from  Schenec- 
tady,  and  they  did  not  hear  of  the  massacre  until  two  days  ailer, 
owing  to  the  state  of  travelling.  On  receiving  the  news,  they  imme- 
diately joined  a  party  of  men  from  Albany,  and  pursued  the  enemy. 
After  a  tedious  pursuit,  they  fell  upon  their  rear,  killed  and  took 
twenty -five  of  them,  and  did  them  some  other  damage.  Several  chief 
sachems  soon  assembled  at  Albany,  to  condole  with  the  f^ple,  and 
animate  them  against  leaving  the  place,  which,  it  seems,  they  were 
about  to  do.  From  a  speech  of  one  of  the  chiefs  on  this  occamon,  the 
following  extract  is  preserved  i— 

'<  Brethren,  we  do  not  think  that  what  the  French  ha,ve  done  can  be 
called  a  victoi;y ;  it  is  only  a  further  piXK)f  of  iheir  cruel  deceit.  The 
Governor  of  Canada  sent  to  Onondaga,  and  talks  to  us  of  peace  with 
our  whole  house;  but  war  was  in  his  heart,  as  you  now  see  by  woful 
experience.  He  did  the  same  formerly  at  Cadaraqui,  and  in  the 
Senecas'  country.  This  is  the  third  time  he  has  acted  so  deceitfully. 
He  has  broken  open  our  house  at  both  ends ;  formerly  in  the  Senecas' 
country,  and  now  here.     We  hope  to  be  revenged  on  them." 

Accorduigfy,  when  messengers  came  to  renew  and  .conclude  the 
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Maty  which  had  been  begun  by  Taweraket,  before  mentioned,  they 
were  seized  and  handed  over  to  the  English.  They  also  kept  out 
scouts,  and  harassed  the  French  in  every  direction. 

We  will  now  proceed  to  draw  from  Charlevoix'  account  of  this 
affiur,  which  is  very  minute,  as  it  respects  the  operations  of  the  French 
and  Indians.  Notwithstanding  its  great  importance  in  a  correct  history 
of  the  sacking  of  Schenectady,  none  of  our  historians  seem  to  have 
given  themselves  the  trouble  of  laying  it  before  their  readers. 

Governor  Frcmtenac,  having  determined  upon  an  expedition,  gave 
notice  to  M.  de  la  Durantaye,  who  then  commanded  at  Michilimacki- 
nac,  that  he  might  assure  the  Hurons  and  Ottawas,  that  in  a  short 
tune  they  would  see  a  great  change  in  afiairs  for  the  better.  He 
prepared  at  the  same  time  a  large  convoy  to  reinforce  that  post,  and 
he  took  measures  also  to  raise  three  war-parties,  who  should  enter  by 
three  difierent  routes  the  country  of  the  English.  The  first  assembled 
at  Montreal,  and  consisted  of  about  110  men,  French  and  Indians, 
and  was  put  under  the  command  of  MM.  d'Aillebout  de  Mantet  and 
le  Moine  de  St.  Helene,  two  lieutenants,  under  whom  MM.  de  Repentig- 
ny ,  D*Iberville,De  Bonrepos,  I>e  La  Brosae,  and  De  Montigni,  requested 
permission  to  serve  as  volunteers. 

This  party  marched  out  before  they  had  determined  against  what 
part  of  the  English  frontier  they  would  carry  their  arms,  though  some 
part  of  New  York  Was  understood.  Count  Frontenac  had  left  that 
to  the  two  commanders.  Afler  they  had  marched  five  or  six  days, 
they  called  a  council  to  determine  upon  what  place  they  would  at- 
tempt. In  this  council,  it  was  debated,  on  the  part  of  the  French,  that 
Albany  would  be  the  smallest  place  they  ought  to  undertake ;  but  the 
Indians  would  not  agree  to  it.  They  contended  that,  with  their  small 
force,  an  attack  upon  Albany  would  be  attended  with  extreme  ha^ird. 
The  French  being  strenuou6,  the  debate  grew  warm,  and  an  Indian 
chief  asked  them  <'how  long  it  was  since  they  had  so  much  courage." 
To  this  severe  rebuke  it  was  answered,  that,  if  by  some  past  actions 
they  had  discovered  cowardice,  they  should  see  that  now  the}'  would 
retrieve  their  character ;  they  would  take  Albany  or  die  in  the  attempt. 
The  Indians,  however,  would  not  consent,  and  the  council  broke  up 
without  agi^ng  upon  any  thing  but  to  proceed  on. 

They  continued  their  march  until  they  came  to  a  place  where  their 
path  divided  into  two;  one  of  which  led  to  Albany,  and  the  oth^r  to 
Schenectady:  here  Mantet  gave  up  his  design  upon  Albany,  and  they 
marched  on  harmoniously  for  the  former  village.  The  weather  was 
very  severe,  and  for  the  nine  following  days  the  little  army  suffered 
incredible  hardships.  The  men  were  often  obliged  to  wade  througfi 
water  up  to  their  knees,  breaking  its  ice  at  every  step. 

At  four  o'clock  in  the  morning,  the  beginning  of  February,  they 
arrived  within  two  leagues  of  Schenectady.  Here  they  halted,  and 
the  Great  Agnier,  chief  of  the  Iroquois  of  the  falls  of  St.  Louis,  made 
a  speech  to  them.  He  exhorted  every  one  to  forget  the  hardships 
they  had  endured,  in  the  hope  of  avenging  the  wrongs  they  had  for  a 
k»ig  time  suffered  from  the  perfidious  English,  who  were  the  authors 
18 
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of  them;  and  in  the  close  added,  that  they  oould  not  doubt  of  Hie 
assistance  of  Heaven  against  the  enemies  of  God,  in  a  cause  so  just. 

Hardly  had  they  taken  up  their  line  of  march,  when  they  met  forty 
Indian  women,  who  gave  them  all  the  necessary  information  for  ap- 
proachng  the  place  in  safety.  A  Canadian,  named  Giguiere,  was 
detached  immediately  with  nine  Indians  upon  discovery,  who  acquitted 
himself  to  the  entire  satisfaction  of  his  officers.  He  reconnoitred 
iSchenectady  at  his  leisure,  and  then  rejoined  his  comrades. 

It  had  been  determined  by  the  party  to  put  off  the  attack  one  day 
longer  ;  but  on  the  arrival  of  the  scout  under  Giguiere,  it  was  resolved 
to  proceed  without  delay. 

Schenectady  was  then  in  form  like  that  of  a  long  square,  and 
entered  by  two  gates,  one  at  each  end.  One  opened  towards  Albany, 
the  other  upon  the  great  road  leading  into  the  back  country,  and  which 
was  now  possessed  by  the  French  and  Indians.  Mantet  and  St. 
Helene  charged  at  the  second  gate,  which  the  Indian  women  before 
mentioned  had  assured  them  was  always  open,  and  they  found  it  so. 
D'Iberville  and  Repentigny  passed  to  the  left,  in  order  to  enter  by  the 
other  gate,  but j  after  losing  some  time  in  vainly  endeavoring  to  find  it, 
were  obliged  to  return  and  enter  with  their  comrades. 

The  gate  was  not  only  open  but  unguarded,  and  the  whole  party 
entered  without  being  discovered.  Dividing  themselves  into  several 
parties,  they  waylaid  eveiy  portal,  and  then  the  war* whoop  was  raised. 
Mantet  formed  and  attacked  a  garrison,  where  the  only  resistance  of 
any  account  was  made.  The  gate  of  it  was  soon  forced,  and  all  of 
the  English  fell  by  the  sword,  and  the  garrison  was  burned.  Montigni 
was  wounded,  in  forcing  a  house,  in  his  arm  and  body,  by  two  blows 
of  a  halberd,  which  put  him  hors  du  combcU;  but  St.  Helene  having 
come  to  his  assistance,  the  house  was  ta}cen,  and  the  wounds  of 
Montigni  revenged  by  the  death  of  all  who  had  shut  themselves  up 
in  it. 

Nothing  was  now  to  be  seen  but  massacre  and  pillage  in  every 
place.  At  the  end  of  about  two  hours,  the  chiefs,  believing  it  due  to 
their  safety,  posted  bodies  of  guards  at  all  the  avenues,  to  prevent 
surprise,  and  the  rest  of  the  night  was  spent  in  refreshing  themselves. 

Mantet  had  given  orders  that  the  minister  of  the  place  should  be 
spared,  whom  he  had  intended  for  his  own  prisoner;  but  he  was  found 
among  the  promiscuous  dead,  and  no  one  knew  when  he  was  killed, 
and  all  his  papers  were  burned. 

Afler  the  place  was  destroyed,  the  chiefs  ordered  all  the  casksL  of 
intoxicating  liquors  to  be  staved,  to  prevent  their  men  from  getting 
drunk.  They  next  set  all  the  houses  on  fire,  excepting  that  of  a  widow, 
into  which  Montigni  had  been  carried,  and  another  belonging  to  Major 
Coudre:  they  were  in  number  about  forty,  all  well  built  and  furnished; 
no  booty  but  that  which  could  be  easily  transported  was  saved.  The 
lives  of  a1k)ut  sixty  persons  were  spared ;  chiefly  women,  childreji,  and 
old  men,  who  had  escaped  the  fury  of  the  onset,  and  thirty  Indians 
who  happened  to  be  then  in  the  place.  The  lives  of  the  Indians 
were  spared,  that  they  mi^t  carry  the  news  of  what  had  happened  to 
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their  countrymen,  whom  they  were  requested  to  inform,  that  it  was 
not  against  thenr  that  they  intended  dny  harm,  but  to  the  English  only, 
whom  they  had  now  despoiled  of  property  to  the  amount  of  four 
hundred  thousand  pounds.  > 

They  were  too  near  Albany  to  remain  long  among  the  ruins,  and 
they  decamped  about  noon.  The  plunder — Montigni,  whom  it  was 
necessary  to  carry — the  prisoners,  wlio  were  to  the  number  of  forty, 
and  (he  want  of  provisions,  with  which  they  had  in  their  hurry 
neglected  to  provide  themselves,  retarded  much  their  retreat.  Many 
would  have  even  died  of  famine,  had  tliey  not  had  fifty  horses,  of 
which  there  remained  but  six  when  they  arrived  at  Montreal,  upoft  the 
3J7th  of  March  following.*  Their  want  of  provisions  obliged  them  to 
^parate,  and  in  an  attack  which  was  made  upon  one  party,  three 
Indians  and  six  Frenchmen  were  killed  or  taken  ;  an  attack,  which, 
for  want  of  proper  caution,  cost  the  army  more  lives  than  the  capture 
oC  Schenectady ;  in  wkich  they  lost  but  two  men,  a  Frenchman  and 
an  Indian. 


CHAPTER  11. 

MUADER  OF  MISS  M'CKEA-HJBROISM  OF  MRS.  MERRIL. 

Murder  of  Mi99  Jane  McCrea, 

This  young' lady  "was  the  second  daughter  of  James  McCrea, 
minister  of  Lamington,  New  Jersey,  who  died  before  the  revolution. 
After  his  death,  she  resided  with  her  brother,  Colonel  John  McCi*ea, 
of  Albany,  who  removed  in  1773  to  the  neighborhood  of  Fort  Ed- 
ward. His  house  was  in  what  is  now  Northumberland,  on  the  west 
side  of  the  nud^>n,  three  miles  north  of  Miller  Falls.  In  July  or 
August,  1777,  being  on  a  visit  to  the  family  of  Mrs.  McNeil,  near 
Fort  Edward,  at  the  close  of  the  week,  she  was  asked  to  remain  until 
Monday.  On  Sunday  morning,  when  the  Indians  came  to  the  house, 
she  concealed  herself  in  the  cellar,  but  they  dragged  her  out  by  tlic 
hair,  and  placing  her  on  a  horse,  proceeded  on  the  road  toward*; 
Sandy  Hill.  They  soon  met  anollier  party  of  Indians,  returning 
from  Argyle,  where  they  had  killed  the  family  of  Mr.  Bains;  these 
Indians  disapproved  the  purpose  of  taking  the  captive  to  the  British 
camp,  and  one  of  them  struck  her  with  a  tomakawk,  and  tore  off  her 
scalp.  This  is  the  account  given  by  her  nephew.  The  account  of 
Mrs.  McNeil  is,  that  her  lover,  anxious  for  her  safety,  employed  two 
Indians,  with  the  promise  of  a  barrel  of  rum,  to  bring  her  to  him; 
and  that,  in  consequence  of  their  dispute  for  the  right  o(  conducting 
her,  one  of  them  murdered  her.     Gen.  Gates,  in  his  letter  to  Gen. 

*  There  is  no  donbt  but  that  they  were  obliged  to  subsist  chiefly  upon 
their  horses. 
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Burgoyne  of  3d  September,  says,  «she  was  dressed  to  receive  her 
promisod  husband.' 

'^  Her  brother,  on  hearing  of  her  fate,  sent  his  family  the  next  day  to 
Albany,  and,  repairing  to  the  American  camp,  buried  his  sister,  with 
one  Lieutenant  Van  Vechten,  three  miles  south  of  Fort  Edward.  She 
was  twenty-three  years  old,  of  an  amiable  and  virtuous  character,' 
and  highly  esteemed  by  all  her  acquaintance.  It  is  said,  and  was 
believed,  that  she  was  engaged  in  marriage  to  Captain  David  Jones, 
of  the  British  army,  a  loyalist,  who  survived  her  only  a  few  years, 
and  died,  as  was  supposed,  of  grief  for  her  loss.  Her  nephew,  CoL 
James  McCrea,  lived  at  Saratoga  in  1823."* 

Under  the  name  of  Lucinda,  Barlow  has  dwelt  upon  this  murder 
in  a  strain  that  may  be  imitated,  but  not  surpassed.  Wq  select  from 
him  as  follows : 

**  One  deed  shall  tell  what  fame  great  Albion  draws 
From  these  auxiliars  in  her  barb' roils  cause, — 
LuciDda's  fate.    The  tale,  ye  nations  bear; 
Eternal  ages  trace  it  with  a  tear." 

The  poet  then  makes  Lucinda,  during  a  battle,  wander  from  her 
home  to  watch  her  lover,  whom  he  calls  Heartly.  She  distinguishes 
him  in  the  conflict,  and,  when  his  squadron  is  routed  by  the  Ameri- 
cans, she  proceeds  to  the  contested  ground,  fancying  she  haH  seen 
him  fall  at  a  certain  point.    But 

**  He  hurries  to  bis  tent ;— oh,  rage !  despair ! 
No  glimpse,  no  tidings  of  the  frantic  fair ; 
Save  that  some  carmen,  as  a-camp  they  droye. 
Had  seen  her  coursing  for  the  western  groye. 
Faint  with  fatigue,  and  choked  with  burning  thirst. 
Forth  from  bis  friends  with  bounding  leap  he  burst. 
Vaults  o*er  the  palisade,  with  eyes  on  flame. 
And  fills  the  welkin  with  Lucinda*s  name. 
The  fair  one,  too,  of  every  aid  forlorn, 
Had  raved  and  wandered  till  officious  mom 
Awaked  the  Mohawks  from  their  short  repose. 
To  glean  the  plunder  ere  their  comrades  rose. 
Two  Mohawks  met  the  maid — historian  hold ! — 
She  starts,  with  eyes  upturned  and  fleeting  breath. 
In  their  raised  axes  views  her  instant  death. 
Her  hair,  half  lost  along  the  shrubs  she  passed, 
Rolls,  in  loose  tangles,  round  her  lovely  waist; 
Her  kerchief  torn  betrays  the  globes  of  snow 
That  heave  responsive  to  her  weight  of  wo. 
With  calculating  pause  and  demon  grin 
They  seize  her  hands;  and  through  her  face  divine 
Drive  the  descending  axe ! — the  shriek  she  sent 
Attained  her  lover's  ear;  he  thither  bent 
With  all  tlie  speed  his  wearied  limbs  could  yield, 
Whirled  his  keen  blade  and  stretched  upon  the  field 
The  yelling  fiends,  who  there  disputing  stood 
Her  gory  scalp,  their  horrid  prize  of  blood ! 
He  sunk,  delirious,  on  her  lifeless  clay, 
And  passed,  in  starts  of  sense,  the  dreadful  day." 

*  President  Allen's  American  Biographical  Ditttionary,  574. 
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**  Extraordinary  instance  rf female  heraum,  extracted  fro%  a  letter 
written  by  Coh  James  Ferry  Jto  the  Rev.  Jordan  Do^e^  dated 
Nelson  Co.,  Ky.y  20tk  April,  1788. 

*'  On  the  first  of  April,  inst.,  a  number  of  Indians  surrounded  the 
Iiouse  of  one  John  Mcrril,  which  was  discovered  by  the  barking  of  a 
dog.  Merrii  stepped  to  the  door  to  see  what  he  ^oiild  discover,  and 
received  throe  musket-balls,  which  caused  him  to  fall  back  into  tlie 
house  with  a  broken  leg  and  arm.  The  ]ndia{^  rushed  on  to  the 
door,  ^t  it  being  instantly  fastened  by  his  wile,  who,  with  ^  girl  of 
about  fifteen  years  of  age,  stood  against  it,  the  savages  could  not  im- 
mediately enter.  They  broke  one  part  of  the  door,  and  one  of  them 
crowded  portly  through.  The  heroic  mother,  in  the  midst  of  her 
screaming  children  and  groaning  husband,  salfccd  an  axe,  and  gave  a 
fatal  blow  to  the  savage,  and  ho  falling  headlong  into  the  house,  the 
others,  supposing  they  had  gained  their  end,  rushed  after  him,  until 
four  of  them  fell  in^  like  manner  before  they  discovered  their  mistake. 
The  rest  retreated,  which  gave  opportunity  again  to  secure  the  door. 
The  conquerors  rejoiced  in  their  victory,  hoping  they  had  killed  tho 
whole  company ;  but  their  expectations  wcixvsoon  dashed  by  findin<^^ 
the  door  again  attacked,  which  the  bold  mother  endeavored  once  mon*. 
to  secure,  with  the  assistance  of  the  young  woman.  Their  fears  now 
came  on  them  like  a  flood ;  and  they  sooi^  heard  a  noise  on  tho  top  of 
the  house,  and  then  found  the  Indians  were  coming  down  the  chim- 
ney. All  hopes  of  deliverance  seemed  now  at  an  end )  but  the  wounded 
roan  ordered  his  little  child  to  tumble  a  couch,  that  was  tilled  with 
hair  and  feathers,  on  the  fire,  which  made  such  a  smoker  that  two 
stout  Indians  came  tumbling  down  into  it.  The  wounded  man  at  this 
critical  moment  seized  a  billot  of  wood,  wounded  as  ho  was,  and  with 
it  succeeded  in  despatching  the  half-smothered  Indians.  At  tlK?  same 
moment  the  door  was  attempted  by  another,  but  the  lieroinc's  arm 
had  become  too  enfeebled  by  her  over-exertions  to  deal  a  deadly  blow. 
She,  however,  caused  him  to  retrcat  wounded*  They  then  again  set 
to  work  to  moke  their  house  more  secure,  not  knowing,  but  another 
attack  would  be  made,  but  they  wero  not  furthar  dijrturbcd.  This 
affair  happened  in  the  evening,  and  tho  victors  careliilly  watched 
with  their  new  family  until  morning.  A  prisoner,  that  escaped  im- 
mediately afler,  said  the  Indian  last  mentioned  was  the  only  one  that 
escaped.  He,  on  returning  to  his  friends,  was  asked,  'What  news?' 
said,  'Plaguy  bad  news,  for  the  squaws  fight  worse  than  the  Long- 
knives.'  This  aflair  happened  at  Ncwbardstown,  about  fijleen  milen 
from  Sandy  Creek,  and  may  be  depended  upon,  as  I  had  the  pleasuro 
to  assist  in  tumbling  them  into  a  hole,  afler  they  were  stripped  of  their 
head-dresses  €Uk1  about  twenty  dollars'  worth  of  silver  furniture.' 

18* 
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CHAPTER  III. 

WELSH  OR  WHITE  INDIANB. 

^^NmrcUive  of  Captain  Isaac  Stuart,  rf  the  Provincial  Cavalry  of 
Saiitk  Carolina,  taken  from  his  own  mouthy  by  L  C,  J^., 
March,  1782. 

^<  I  was  taken  prisoner,  about  liHy  miles  to  the  westward  of  Fort 
Pitt,  about  eightee%  years  ago,  by  the  Indians,  and  carried  to  the 
Wabash,  with  other  white  men.     They  were  executed  with  circum- 
stances of  horrid  barbarity,  but  it  was  my  good  fortune  to  call  forth 
the  sympathy  of  a  good  woman  of  the  village,  who  was  permitted  to 
redeem  me  from  those  who  held  me  prisoner,  by  giving  them  a  horse 
as  a  ransom.     Afler  remaining  two  years  in  bondage,  a  Spaniard 
came  to  the  nation,  having  been  sent  from  Mexico  on  discoveries.  He 
made  application  to  the  chiefs  of  the  Indians  for  hiring  me,  and  an- 
other white  man  who  was  hi  a  like  situation,  a  native  of  Wales,  and 
named  John  Davey,  which  was  complied  with.  We  took  our  departure 
and  travelled  to  the  westward,  crossing  the  Mississippi  near  Red  River, 
up  which  we  travelledfcpwards  of  seven  hundred  miles.     Here  we 
came  to  a  nation  of  Indians,  remarkably  white,  and  whose  hair  was 
of  a  reddish  color,  at  least  mostly  so.     They  lived  on  a  small  river 
which  emptied  itself  into  Red  River,  which  they  called  the  River  Post; 
and  in  the  morning,  the  day  after  our  arrival,  the  Welshman  informed 
me  that  he  was  determined  to  remain  with  the  nation  of  Indians,  giving 
as  a  reason  that  he  understood  their  language,  it  being  very  little 
different  from  the  Welsh.     My  curiosity  was  excited  very  much  by 
this  information,  and  I  went  with  my  companion  to  the  chief  men  of 
the  town,  who  informed  him,  in  a  language  that  I  had  no  knowledge 
of,  and  which  had  no  affinity  with  that  of  any  other  Indian  tongue 
that  I  ever  heard,  that  the  forefathers  of  this  nation  came  from  a 
tbreign  country,  and  landed  on  the  east  side  of  the  Mississippi  (de- 
t>cribing  particularly  the  country  now  called  West  Florida),  and  that, 
on  the  Spaniards  taking  possession  of  the  country,  they  fled  to  their 
then  abode;  and,  as  a  proof  of  what  they  advanceil,  they  brought  ouf 
rolls  of  parchment  wrote  with  blue  ink,  at  least  it  had  a  bluish  cast. 
The  characters  I  did  not  understand,  and  the  Wekhman  l)eing  un- 
acquainted with  letters  of  any  language,  I  was  not  able  to  know  what 
the  meaning  of  the  writing  was.     They  were  a  bold,  hardy,  intrepid 
people,  very  warlike,  and  their  women  were  beautiful  compared  with 
other  Indians." 

There  seem  to  have  been  a  good  many  accounts  concerning  the  . 
White  Indians  in  circulation  about  the  above  period,  and  the  next  we 
shall  notice  is  found  in  Mr.  Charles  Beatty's  journal,  the  substance  of 
which  is  as  follows: 

At  the  foot  of  the  Alleghany  Mountains,  in  Pennsylvania,  Mr. 
Beatty  stopped  at  the  house  of  a  Mr.  John  Miller,  where  he  "  met 
with  one  Benjamia  Sutton,  who  had  been  takea  captive  by  the  Indians, 
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and  had  been  in  di^rent  nations,  and  lived  many  years  among  them. 
When  he  was  with  the  Choctaws,  at  the  Mississippi  river,  he  went 
to  an  Indian  town,  a  very  considerable  distance  from  New  Orleans, 
whose  inhabitants  were  of  different  complexions,  not  so  tawny  as 
those  of  the  other  Indians,  and  who  spoke  Welsh.  He  saw  a  book 
among  them,  which  he  supposed  was  a  Welsh  Bible,  which  they  care- 
fully kept  wrapped  up  in  a  akin,  but  they  could  not  read  it;. and  he  heard 
some  of  those  Indians  afterwards,  in  the  lower  Shawanee  town,  speak 
Welsh  with  one  Lewis,  a  Welshman,  captive  there.  This  Welsh  tribe 
now  live  on  the  west  side  of  the  Mississippi,  a^reat  way  above  New 
Orleans." 

At  Tuscarora  valley  he  met  with  another  man,  named  Levi  Hicks, 
who  had  been  a  captive  from  his  youth  with  the  Indians.  He  said  ho 
was  once  attending  an  embassy  at  an  Indian  town  on  the  west  side  ^ 
of  the  Mississippi,  where  the  inhabitants  spoke  Welsh,  "as  he  was 
told,  for  he  did  not  understand  them"  himself.  An  Indian,  named 
Joseph  Peepy,  Mr.  Beatty's  interpreter,  said  he  once  saw  some  Indians 
whom  he  supposed  to  be  of  the  same  tribe,  who  talked  Welsh.  He 
was  sure  they  talked  Welsh,  for  he  had  been  acquainted  with  Welsh 
people,  and  knew  some  words  they  used. 

To  the  above  Mr.  Beatty  adds:  "I  have  been  informed  that  many 
years  ago,  a  clergyman  went  from  Britain  to  Virgiqja,  and  having 
lived  some  time  there,  went  from  thence  to  South  Carolina;  but  afler 
some  tiprie,  for  some  reayn  he  resolved  to  return  to  Virginia,  and 
accordingly  set  out  by  land,  accompanied  with  some  other  persons. 
In  travelling  through  the  back  parts  of  the  country,  which  was  then 
very  thinly  inhabited,  he  fell  in  with  a  party  of  Indian  warriors  going 
to  attack  the  inhabitants  of  Virginia.     Upon  examining  the  clergy- 
man, and  finding  he  was  going  to  Virginia,  they  looked  upon  him  and 
his  companions  as  belonging  to  that  province,  and  took  them  all 
prisoners,  and  told  them  thoy  must  die.     '1  he  clergyman,  in  prepara- 
tion for  anothef  world,  wont  to  prayer,  and,  feng  a  Welshman,  prayed 
in  the  Welsh  languaj^c.    One  or  more  of  the  Indians  wore  much  sur- 
prised to  hear  him  pray  in  their  own  language.   Upon  this  they  spoke 
to  him,  and  finding  he  coujd  understand  them,  got  the  sentence  of 
death  reversed,  and  his  life  |^(fs  saved.     They  took  him  with  them 
into  their  country,  where  he  found  a  tribe  whose  native  language  was 
Welsh,  though  the  dialect  was  a  little  diffcTcnt  from  his  own,  which 
he  soon  came  to  understand.     They  showed  him  a  book,  which  he 
found  to  be  a  Bible,  but  which  they  could  not  read;  and  on  his  read- 
ing and  explaining  it,  their  regard  for  him  was  much  heightened." 
After  some  time  the  minister  proposed  to  these  people  to  return  to  his 
own  country,  and  promised  to  return  again  to  them  with  others  of  his 
friends,  who  would  instruct  them  in  Chri:stianity;  but  not  long  afler 
his  return  to  England  ho  died,  which  put  an  end  to  his  design. 

It  is  very  natuftil  to  inquire  how  these  Indians,  though  descended 
from  the  Welsh,  came  by  books;  for  it  is  well  known  that  the  period 
at  which  the  Welsh  must  have  come  to  America  was  long  before 
printing  was  discovered,  or  that  any  writings  assumed  the  form  of 
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books  as  wc  noiy  have  them.  It  should  be  here  noted  that  Mr.  Beatty 
travelled  in  the  autumn  of  1766. 

Major  Rogers,  in  his  **  Concise  Account  of  North  America,"  pub- 
lished in  1765,  notices  the  White  Indians,  but  the  geography  of  their 
country  he  leaves  any  where  on  the  west  of  the  Mississippi;  probably 
never  having  visited  them  himself,  although  he  tells  us  he  had  travelled 
very  extensively  in  the  interior.  "This  fruitful  country,"  he  says, 
"is  at  present  inhabited  by  a  nation  of  Indians,  called  by  the  others 
the  White  Indians,  on  account  of  their  complexion,  they  being  much 
the  fairest  Indians  ^  the  continent.  They  have,  however,  Indian 
eyes,  and  a  certain  guilty  Jewish  cast  with  them.  This  nation  is  very 
numerous,  being  able  to  raise  between  20  and  30,000  fighting  men. 
They  have  no  weapons  but  bows  and  arrows,  tomahawtws,  and  a  kind 
of  wooden  pikes,  for  which  reason  they  often  suffer  greatly  from  the 
eastern  Indians,  who  have  the  use  of  fire-arms,  and  frequently  visit 
the  White  Indians  on  the  banks  of  the  easterly  branch,  (of  Muddy 
River?)  and  kill  or  captivate  them  in  great  numbers.  Such  as  fall 
alive  into  their  hands  they  generally  sell  for  slaves.  These  Indians 
live  in  laree  towns,  and  have  commodious  houses;  they  raise  com, 
tame  the  wild  cows,  and  use  both  their  milk  and  flesh;  they  keep  great 
numlx3rs  of  dogs,  and  ate  very  dexterous *in  hunting;  they  have  little 
or  no  commerce  with  any  nation  that  we  at  present  are  acquainted 
with." 

In  the  account  of  Kentucky,  written  in  1784,  by  an  excellent  writer, 
Mr.  John  Filson,  we  find  as  follows: — After  noticing  the  voyage  of 
Madoc,  who,  with  'his  ten  ships  with  emigrants,  sailed  west  about 
1170,  and  who  were,  according  to  the  Welsh  historians,  never  heard 
of  after,  he  proceeds,  "This  account  has  at  several  tijpncs  drawn  the 
attention  of  the  world ;  but  as  no  vestiges  of  them  had  then  been  found, 
it  was  concluded,  perhaps  too  rashly,  to  be  a  fable,  or  at  least  that  no 
remains  of  the  colony  existed.  Of  late  years,  however,  the  western 
settlers  have  rcccived  frequent  accounts  of  a  natioii^,  inhabiting  at  a 
great  distance  up  the  Missouri,  in  maxmej-s  and  appearance  resembling 
the  other  Indians,  but  speaking  Welsh,  and  retaining  somo  ceremonies 
of  the  Christiaji  worship;  and  at  length  this  is  universally  believed 
tliere  to  be  a  fact.  Capt.  Abrahanf  Chaplain,  of  Kentucky,  a  gentle- 
man whose  veracity  may  be  entirely  depended  upon,  assured  the 
author  that  in  the  late  war,  (revolution,)  being  with  his  company  in 
garrison  at  Kaskaskia,  some  Indians  came  there,  and^  spca*king  the 
VVclsh  dialect,  were  perfectly  underetood  and  conversed  with  by  two 
Welshmen  in  his  company,  and  that  they  infonned  them  of  tlie  situa- 
tion of  their  nation,  as  mentioned  above." 

Henry  Ker,  who  travelled  among  the  thirteen  tribes  of  Indiana  in 
1810,  &c.,  pames  pne  near  a  great  mountain  which  he  calls  Mnace- 
deus.  He  said  Dr.  Sibley  had  told  him,  when  at  Natchitoches,  that 
a  number  of  travellers  had  assured  him  that  there  was  a  strong  simi- 
larity between  the  Indian  language  and  many  wt>rds  of  the  VVeWi* 
Mr.  Ker  found  nothing  among  any  of  tlie  Indians  to  indicate  a  Welsh 
origin  until  he  arrived  among  the  Mnacedeus.     Here  he  found  many 
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oustoms  which  were  Welsh,  or  comnion  to  that  people,  and  he  adds, 
^*  I  did  not  understand  the  Welsh  language,  or  I  should  have  been 
enabled  to  have  thrown  more  light  upon  so  interesting  a  subject,"  as 
they  had  "printed  books  among  them,  which  were  preserved  with 
great  care,  they  having  a  tradition  that  they  were  brought  there  by 
their  forefathers."  Upon  this,  in  another  place,  he  ob^rves,  "The 
books  appeared  very  old,  and  were  evidently  printed  at  a  time  when 
there  had  been  v?ry  httle  improvement  made  in  the  casting  of  types. 
I  obtained  a  i^w  leaves  from  one  of  the  chiefs,  sufficient  to  have 
thrown  light  on  the  subject,  but  in  my  subsequent  disputes  with  the 
Indians  I  lost  them,  and  all  my  endeavors  to  obtain  more  were  in- 
eftctual." 

How  or  at  what  time  these  Indians  obtained  "  printed  books,"  Mr. 
Ker  does  not  give  us  his  opinion ;  although  he  says  much  more  about 
them. 

There  are  a  great  number  of  others  who  have  noticed  these  Indians; 
but  after  an  examination  of  them  all,  I  am  unable  to  add  much  to  the 
above  stock  of  information  concerning  them.  Upon  the  whole,  we 
think  it  may  be  pretty  safely  said,  that  the  existence  of  a  race  of 
Webh  about  the  regions  of  the  Missouri  does  not  rest  on  so  good 
authority  as  that  whicb-has  been  adduced  to  establish  the  existence  of 
the  sea-serpent. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

BATTLE  OF  ORI8KANA-DB«TRU0TIOKr  OF  WYOMING. 

Colonel  Joseph  Brant  was  an  Onondaga  of  the  Mohawk  tribe,  whose 
Indian  name  was  Thaycndaneca,  or  Tayadanaga,  signifying  a  brant. 
But  as  he  was  seldom  called  by  that  name  adcr  he  became  known  to 
the  whites,  it  was  generally  forgotten.  He  receded  a  very  good 
English  education  at  "  Moor's  charity  school,"  at  Lebanon,  in  Con- 
necticut, where  he  was  placed  by  Sir  William  Johnson,  in  July,  1761. 
His  age,  at  this  time,  we  have  not  learned. 

The  story  that  he  was  but  half  Indian,  the  son  of  a  German,  has 
been  widely  spread,  but  it  is  denied  by  his  son,  and  now  believed  to 
be  a  falsehood,  ignorantly  circulated.  This  error  might  have  arisen 
either  from  the  known  fact  of  His  being  of  rather  a  lighter  complexion 
than  his  countrymen  ia  general,  or  from  his  having  married  a  woman 
who  was  a  half-breed.  C 

Brant  went  to  England  in  1776,  in  the  beginning  of  the  great 
revolutionary  rupture,  where  he  was  received  with  attention,  and 
doubtless  had  there  his  mind  prepared  for  the  part  lie  acted  in  the 
memorable  struggle  which  ensued.  He  had  a  colonePs  commission 
in  the  English  army  upon  the  frontiers,  which  consisted  of  such  of  the 
Six  Nations  and  tories,  as  took  part  against  the  country.  General 
Sir  William  Johnson  was  agent  of  Indian  afiairs,  and  had  greatly 
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« 

ingratiated  himself  into  the  esteem  of  the  Six  Nations.  He  lived  at 
the  place  since  named  from  him,  upon  the  north  bank  of  the  Mohawk, 
about  forty  miles  from  Albany.  Here  he  had  4Ui  elegant  seat,  and 
would  often  entertain  several  hundreds  of  his  red  friends,  and  shate 
all  in  common  with  them.  Thiey  so  much  respected  him,  that,  not- 
withstanding they  had  the  full  liberty  of  his  house,  yet  they  would 
take  nothing  that  did  not  belong  to  them.  The  better  to  rivet  their 
esteem,  he  would,  at  certain  seasons,  accommodate  himself  to  their 
mode  of  dress,  and,  being  a  widower,  took  as  a  kind  ^f  companion  a 
sister  of  Brant,  by  the  name  of  Molley.  He  had  received  honors  and 
emoluments  from  the  British  government,  and  the  Indians  received 
also,  through  his  agency,  every  thing  which,  in  their  opinion,  con- 
duced to  their  happiness.  Hence  it  is  not  strange  that  they  should 
hold  in  the  greatest  reverence  the  name  of  their  "  great  father,"  the 
king,  and  think  the  few  rebels  who  opposed  his  authority,  when  the 
revolution  began,  most  ungratefully  wicked^  and  unworthy  oU  mercy. 
Sir  William  died  in  1774,  about  a  year  before  the  battle  of  Bunker's 
Hill. 

The  Butlers,  John  and  Walter,  whose  names  are  associated  with 
the  recollection  of  the  horrid  barbarities  upon  Cherry-valley  and 
Wyoming,  lived  at  Caughne\iraga,  four  nuieb  southeasterly  from  the 
village  of  Johnson,  and  upon  the  same  side  of  the  Mohawk. 

In  1775,  in  a  letter  to  the  Oneidas,  our  chief  subscribes  himself 
"  secretary  to  Guy  Johnson."  This  was  early  in  the  summer  of  that 
year,  and  hence  he  was  immediately  from  England.  Colonel  Guy 
Johnson  was  son-in-law  of  Sir  William.  The  letter  was  found  in  an 
Indian  path,  and  was  supposed  to  have  been  lost  by  the  person  who 
was  intrusted  with  it.  It, was  in  the  Mohawk  language,  the  translation 
of  which  commences  thus :  "  Written  at  Guy  Johnson^s,  May,  1775. 
This  is  your  letter,  you  great  ones  or  sachems.  Guy  Johnson  says 
"he  will  be  glad  if  you  get  thjs  intelligence,  you  Oneidas,  how  it  goes 
with  him  now,  ami  he  is  now  more  certain  concerning  the  intention  of 
the  Boston  people.  Guy  Johnson  is  in  great  fear  of  being  taken 
prisoner  by  the  Bostonians.  We  Mohawks  are  obliged  to  watch  him 
constantly,"  &c. 

After  this,  Brant  accompanied  Guy  Johnson  when  he  fled  to  Canada. 
The  two  Butlers  were  also  in  the  train.  Being  now  in  a  place  of 
safety,  and  the  means  in  their  hands,  plots  of  destruction  were  put  in 
execution  in  rapid  succession. 

Having  had  some  disagreement  with  Johnson,  Brant  came  again  to 
the  frontiers.  Some  of  the  peaceable  Mohawks  had  been  confined,  to 
jwcevent  their  doing  mischief,  as  weft  some  of  the  Massachusetts 
Indians  in  Philip's  war.  Brant  was  displeased  at  this,  for  Jie  said,  if 
the  distant  Indians  should  come  down,  they  would  destroy  them 
indiscriminately  with  the  whites.  He  was  accompanied  by  a  band  of 
seventy  or  eighty  warriors,  who  in  their  rambles  visited  Unadilla,  where 
they  assembled  the  inhabitants,  and  told  them  that  they  stood  in  need  of 
provisions,  and  if  they  did  not  give  them  some,  they  should  take  it  by 
force;  a  refusal,  therefore,  would  have  been  worse  than  useless* 
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Bvpit  farther  observed,  '«that  their  agreement  wkh  the  king  was 
strong,  and  that  they  were  not  such  villains  as  to  break  their  covenant 
with  him."  General  Herkimer  marched  up  to  Unadilla,  in  July,  with 
three  hundred  and  eighty  m^n,  where  he  found  Brant  with  one  hundred 
and  thirty  of  his  warriors.  Here  he  had  an  interview  with  him,  in 
which  he  held  the  following  lafiguage: — *«  That  the  Indians  were  in 
concert  with  the  king,  as  their  fathers  and  grandfathers  had  been, 
^ttftat  the  king's  belts  were  yet  lodged  with  ttem,  and  they  could  not 
falsify  their  pledge.  That  General  Herkimer  and  the  rest  had  joined 
the  Boston  people  against  their  king.  That  the  Boston  people  were  reso- 
Uitc,  but  the  king  would  humble  them.  That  Mr.  Schuyler,  or  general, 
or  what  you  please  to  call  him,  was  very  smart  on  the  Indians  at  the 
treaty  at  German  Flatts ;  but  was  not,  at  the  same  time,  able  to  aiibrd 
them  the  smallest  article  of  clothing.  That  the  Indians  had  formerly 
made  war  on  the  white  people  all  united ;  and  now  they  were  divided, 
the  Indians  were  not  frightened."  Colonel  Cox,  who  accompanied 
Herkimer,  said,  if  war  was  his  determination,  the  matter  was  ended* 
Brant  then  spoke  to  his  warriors,  and  they  shouted,  and  ran  to  their 
place  of  encampment,  seized  their  arms,  fired  several  guns,  and,  aflcr 
giving  the  war-whoop,  returned  in  warlike  array.  General  Herkimer 
then  told  Brant  he  did  not  come  to  fight,  and  the  cliief  motioned  for 
his  men  to  be  quiet.  Perhaps,  as  a  worthy  author  observed  upon  a 
transaction  in  Philip's  war,  it  is  better  .to  omit  the  cause  of  the  conduct 
of  Herkimer,  than  too  critically  to  inquire  into  it.  His  men  vastly 
outnumbered  the.Indions,  and  his  authority,  was  ample;  but  his  mo- 
tives were  no  doubt  pure,  and  his  courage  must  not  now  be  called  in 
question,  as  will  appear  from  what  is  to  be  related.  To  put  the  most 
fiivorabie  construction  upon  his  neglecting  to  break  down  the  power 
of  Brant,  is  to  suppose  that  he  was  impressed  with  the  belief  that  the 
Indians  would  not  join  with  .the  English  in  committing  hostilities ;  if* 
this  were  the  case,  he  too  late  discovered  the  error  of  his  judgment. 

Afler  the  gtoeral  had  said  that  he  did  not  come  tq  fight,  Brant,  with 
an  air  of  importance,  said,  <«  If  your  purpose  is  war,  I  am  ready  for 
you."  A  tempest,  which  came  up  suddenly,  separated  the  parties, 
and  each  retired  peaceably.  This  is  said  to  be  the  last  talk  held  by 
any  of  the  Americans  with  the  Six  Nations,  previous  to  hostilities, 
except  with  the  Oneidas;  all,  except  a  very  few,  of  whom  remained 
neutral. 

Towards  the  autumn  of  this  year,  (1777,)  Brant  was  under  the 
direction  of  General  St.  Leger,  who  detached  him  with  a  considerable 
body  of  warrioni  for  the  investment  of  F^rt  Stanwix.  Colonel  Butler 
was  commander-in-chief,  with  a  band  of  tories.  The  inhabitant^enr 
the  valley  of  the  Mohawk  determined  to  march  for  the  relief  of  Colonel 
Ganesvoort,  who  commanded  the  fort,  which  they  did,  in  two  regi- 
ments, with  General  Herkimer  at  their  head.  As  is  usual  with  militia,. 
they  marched  in  great  disorder,  and  when  the  general  ordered  scouting 
parties  to  march,  as  security  against  surprise,  upon  the  flanks  of  the 
main  body,  they  accused  him  with  cowardice,  which,  most  unwarraat- 
ably,  had  more  influence  upon  his  mind  than  the  safety  of  his  army* 
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A  catastrophe  ensued,  which,  4hough  not  so  momentous  in  that  day, 
as  was  that  of  Lothrop  in  1676,  nor  so  complete  a  victory  on  the  part 
of  the  Indians,  yet  it  was  a  severe  fight,  in  which  two  hundred 
Americans  were  slain.  The  place  of  attack  was  selected  by  Brant  or 
Butler,  and  was  a  ravine  of  a  broad  bottom,  nearly  impassable,  except 
a  rough  track  covered  with  logs  of  from  twelve  to  tifteen  leet  in  length, 
laid  transversely,*  which  extended  across  it.  General  Herkimer  ar- 
rived at  this  place  about  two  hours  before  mid -day,  August  6th.  He 
might  reasonably  have  expected  an  ambush,  but  his  first  intimations 
of  the  vicinity  of  an  enemy  were  the  terrifying  yells  of  the  Indians, 
and  the  still  more  lasting  impressions  of  their  rifles.  The  advanced 
guard  were  all  cut  off.  Such  as  survived  the  first  fire  were  hewn 
down  with  the  tomahawk.  The  fatal  causeway  was  semicircular,  and 
Brant  and  his  forces  occupied  the  surrounding  heights.  These  are 
the  principal  events  in  the  battle  of  Oriskana.  A  surgeon.  Dr.  Moees 
Younglove,  was  taken  prisoner  in  this  battle,  and  after  his  return  from 
captivity,  ha  wrote  a  poem  upon  the  affair,  from  which  we  extract  the 
following : — 

*'  The  time  and  place  of  oar  uobappy  fight. 
To  you  at  large  were  needless  to  recite: 
When  in  the  wooa  our  fierce  inhumaD  foes, 
With  pierciDg  yell  from  circling  ambush  rose, 
A  sudden  volley  rends  tbe  vaulted  sky ; 
Their  painted  bodies  hideous  to  tbe  eye — 
They  rush  like  hellish  furies  on  our  bands^ 
Their  slaughter  weapons  brandish'd  in  tlieir  bands." 

Running  down  from-every  direction,  they  prevented  the  two  regi- 
ments from  forming  a  junction,  one  of  them  not  having ^ente^  the 
causeway;  and  a  part  of  the  assailants  fell  upon  those  without,  and 
•the  remainder  upon  those  within  it.  The  former  fared  worse  than 
the  latter,  for  in  such  cases  a  flight  has  almost  always  been  a  dismal 
defeat.  It  was  qow  the  case.  The  other  regiment.  Hemmed  in  as 
they  were,  saw,  in  a  moment,  that 

To  fight,  or  not  to  fight,  was  death. 

s 

They  therefore,  back  to  back,  forming  a  front  in  every  direction, 
fought  like  men  in  despair.  This,  Dr.  Younglove  thus  forcibly 
depicts : — 

^*  Now,  hand  to  hand,  the  contest  is  for  life,  ^ 

With  bayonet,  tom'hawk,  sword,  and  scalping  knife: 
Now  more  remote  the  work  of  death  we  ply, 
And  thick  as  hail  the  show'rins  bullets  fiy; 
Full  many  a  hardy  warrior  sinks  supine; 
Yells, shrieks, groans, shouts  and  thund'ring  volleys  join; 
The  dismal  din  the  ringing  forest  fills. 
The  sounding  echo  roars  along  the  hills." 

<  All  who  have  tray  died,  even  within  a  few  years,  in  this  part  of  the  State 
of  New  York,  cannot 'but  well  remember  the  **  Corduroy"  roads.  Such  wa» 
the  road  o?er  the  memorable  ravine. 
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The  poet  thus  presents  to  our  view  the  attacking  parties : — 

• 
*'  Of  two  deputmeats  were  the  aaeailing  Ibes ; 
Wild  savage  patires  lead  the  first  of  t£6se;. 
Their  almost  naked  frames,  of  variotis  d^es, 
Ani  riii|[8  of  black  and  red  sarr«Kind  their  eyeg : 
Oaooe  Bide  they  present  a  shaven  head ; 
The  naked  half  or  the  Vermillion  red; 
In  spots  the  party-color'd  lace  they  drew, 
Beyond  description  horrible  to  view ; 
Their  ebon  looks  in  braid,  with  paint  o'etspread ; 
The  ailver'd  eara  depending  from  tjie  faea<lf 
Their  gaadrv.my  descriptive  power  eocceeds, 
In  plumes  of  feathers,  gfitt'ritg  plates  and  beads.''  , 

He  thus  speaks  of  the  tone* :— ^  . 

*^  These  for  the  first  attack,  their  force  unite, 

And  most  sustain  the  fory  of  the' fight ; 

Their  rule  of  warfare,  devastation,  dire,      • 

Bv  undiatingnish'd  plunder,  death  and  fire;  .  * 

'  They  torture  mim  acSd  beast,  with  barbarous  nge,' 

Nor  tender  in&nt  spare,  nor  rev'rend  sage."  ^ 

And  Butler  is  noticed  as  follows  : 

"  0*er  them  a  horrid  monster  bore  command, 
Whose  iiMiQspicions  birth  diseracM  oiy  landr* 
•   '         By  malice  urg'd  to  ev'ry  barbarous  art; 
^        Of  cruel  temper,  but  of  coward  heart." 

With  such  bravery  did  th^y  fight  in  this  forlorn  condition,  that  the 
Indians  began  to  give  way;  and,  but  for  a  reinftnreement  of  tones, 
under  Major  Watson,  tl^y  would  have  been  entirely  disperned.**  This 
reinforcement  is  thus  characterised  by  the  surgeon:—* 

«*  The  second  was  a  renegade  crew,    - 
Who  arkn  and  dress  as  Christian  nations  do, 
Led  bv  a  chief  who  bore  the  first  command— 
A  bo}<I  invader  of  his  native  land." 

The  sight  df  this  reinforcement  greatly  increased  the  rage  of  the 
Americans.  -  It  was  composed  of  the  very  m^  who  had  left  that  part 
of  the  (Sduutry  at  the  commencement  of  the  war,  and  were  held  in 
abhorrence  for  their  loyalty  to  the  king.  The  fight  was  renewed  with 
vigor,  and  ^  reinforcement  fought  also  with  bravery,  until  about 
thirty  of  their  number  were  killed.  Major  Watson,  their  leader,  was 
wounded  and  taken  prisoner,  but  left  upon  Ihe  battle-ground. 

In  the  meantime,  General  Herkimer  had  got  forward  to  the  fort  an 
express,  which  informed  Colonel  Ganesvoort  of  his  situation.  He 
inunfdiately*  detached  Colonel  Marinus  Willet  with  two  hundred  and 
Meven  men,  who  succeeded  in  rescuing  the  remnant  of  this  brave  band 
from  destruction.  He  beat  the  enemy  frem  the  ground,  and  returned 
to  the  fort  with  considerable  plunder.  Such  were  the  even&  of  the 
battle  of  Oriskana. 

*  Dr.  Gordon  says  the  tories  and  Indians  got  into  a  most  wretched  con* 
fusion,  and  fought  one  another;  and  that  the  lat' er,  at  last,  thought  it  was 
a  plot  of  the  whites  on  both  sides,  to  get  them  into  that  situation,  that  they 
rmght  cut  them  off. 
19 
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Greoeral  Herkimer,  died  of  a  wound  which  he  Fepeived  in  this  fight. 
Near  its  comnlenc^Inent,  he  was  severely  wounded  in  the  leg,  and  his 
horse  was  killed.  He  directed  his  saddle  to  be  placed  upon  a  little 
•knoll,  and  resting  himself  upon  It,  continued  to  issue  his  orders.  On 
being  adwsed  to  remove  to  a  place  of  greater  safety,  he  said,  «*  No— > 
1  will  face  the  enemy;"  mid,  adds  the  historian  of  Tryon  county,  <«in 
this  situation,  and  in  the  heat  of  the  battle,  he  very  deliberately  took 
from. his  pocket  his  tinder-box,  and  lit  his  pipe,  which  he  smoked  with 
great  composure." 

The  Indians,  as  well  as  the  Americans)  suffered  dreadfully  in  this 
fight.     And  our  poet  writes, 

^*  Sach  was  tbe  blotdy  fight — and  such  the  foe^ 
Our  smaller  force  return 'd  them  blow  for  blow ; 
By  turns  successfully  their  force  defy*d, 
And  conquest  wav'ring  seem'd  from  side  to  tide." 

Brant's  loss  jbeing  JGibout  one  hundred  men ;  we  are  inclined  to  think 
the  loss  of  the  Indians  exaggerated  in  these  lines : — 

*'  Not  half  the  sava^s  returned  from  fight; 
They  to  thMr  native  wilds  had  sped  their  flight.'* 

The  Senecas  alone  lost  thirty,  and  the  tories  about  one  hundred. 
The  regiment  which  fled  suffered  severely,  but  would  have  suiiered 
still  more,  had  not  their  pursuers  been  apprised  of  the  desperate  oAe 
of  their  fellows  engaged  in  the  ravine,  which  caused  them  to  abanuon 
the  pursuit.  The  commanding  officer,  Colonel  Cox,  was  killed,  and 
the  command  devolved  upon  Lieutenant  Cdonel  Campbell  and  Major 
Clyde,  who  conducted-the  retreat. 

The  scene  in  the  night  following  the  battle  is  thus  stritphsgly  pre- 
sented by  Dr.  Younglove,  the  eye-witness : — 

"  Those  that  remained  a  long  encampment  made,     . 
And  rising  fires  iliumia'd  all  tbe  shade:  , 

In  vengeance  for  (heir  num'rous  brothers  slain, 
For  torture  sundry  prisoners  they  retain] 
And  three  fell  monsters,  horrible  to  view, 
A  fellow  prisoner  from  the,  sentries  drew ; 
The  guaras  before  received  their  chiefs  command, 
To  not  withhold  him  from  the  slaughtVing  band; 
But  now  the  sufferer's  fate  they  sympathise. 
And  for  him  supplicate  with  earnest  cries. 
I  saw  the  general  sfowly  passing  by;  * 

The  sergeant  on  his  knees,  with  tearfnl  eye, 
Implor'o  the  guards  might  wrest  him  from  their  hands. 
Since  now  the  troops  could  awe  their  lessened  bands. 
With  lifted  cane  the  gen'ral  thus  replies. 
While  indignation  sparldes  from  his  eyes  :— 
*.Go!  sirrah!  mind  your  orders  giv'n  before! 
And  for  infernal  rebels  plead  no  more!' 
For  help  the  wretched  victim  vainly  cries, 
With  supplicating  voice  and  ardent  eyes; 
With  horror  chill'd,  1  turn  away  my  face, 
While  instantly  they  bear  him  from  the  place. 
Dread  scene!— with  anguish  stung  I  ioJy  groan. 
To  think  the  next  bard  lot  may  be  my  own." 
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The  poet  next  describes  his  dream,  in  which  he  wa*  carried  to  the 
battle-ground;  and  then  thus  opens  the  morning  scene:— 

**  When  saTftges,  for  horrid  sport  prepar'd, 
Demaod  another  pris'ner  from  the  guard. 
We  saw  their  fear*d  approach,  with  mortal  fright. 
Their  seal  ping- koires  they  sharpen'd  ia  our  sight,        '^ 
fiesi4»  tite  guard  they  sat  them  oo  the  ground, 
And  riew'd,  with  piercing  eyes,  the  prisoners  round." 

^*  At  length,  one  rising  seized  me  by  the  hand ; 
•Bv  him  dfawn  forth,  on  trembling  knees  1  stand ; 
I  Old  my  fellows  all  a  long  adieu, 
With  answering  grief,  my  wretched  case  they  view* 
They  led  me  bound  along  the  windinor  flood. 
Par  in  the  gtoomy  bosom  of  the  wooa;  • 

There,  (horrid  si^ht !)  a  pris'nev  roasted  lay. 
The  carving-knite  bad  cut  bis  flesh  away." 

After  enduring  every  thing  but  death  in  his  captivity,  Dr.  Younglove 
returned  home  in  safety. 

In  1778,  a  fort  wa«  built  at  Cherry-valley,  where  families  for  con- 
«iiderable  extent  about  took  up  their  abode,  or  retired  occasionally  for 
safety.  Brant  intended  to  destroy  this,  and  came  into  the  neighbor- 
hood H>r  the  purpose.  It  happened  that,  at  th6  time  he  chose  to  make 
the  discovery  of  the  strength  of  the  garrison,  the  boys  were  assembled 
in  a  training,  with  wooden  guns,  for  amusement :  not  having  a  clear 
view  of  them  from  the  foliage  of  the  trees  which  intervened,  Brant 
thought  them  to  be  men.  It  was  his  design  to  have  made  the  attack  the 
fbliowing  night ;  but  on  this  discovery,  he  gave  up  the  design.  He  still 
remained  in  the  neighborhood,  secreted  behind  a  large  rock  near  tho 
main  road  to  the  Mohawk,  and  about  two  miles  north  of  the  fort  in 
the  valley.  Here  he  waited  to  intercept  some  unwary  passenger,  and 
gain  more  certain  intelligence.  Near  this  place  is  the  little  cascade 
called  by  the  natives  Tekaharawa.  The  bhabitants  of  the  valley 
were  in  expectation  of  a  company  of  soldiers  from  the  Mohawk,  to 
reinforce  them,  and  the  same  day  Lieutenant  Wormwood  came  from 
thence,  and  informed  them  that  Colonel  Klock  would  arrive  the  n^xt 
day  with  the  party.  Near  pight  he  set  out  to  return,  accompanied  by 
one  Peter  Sitz,  the  bearer  of  some  despatches.  He  was  a  young  officer, 
of  fine  personal  appearance,  and  was  to  return  the  n^xt  day  with  one 
of  the  companies  of  soldiers.  He  had  been  out  of  sight  but  a  few 
minutes,  when,  as  he  passed  the  ambush  of  Brant,  his  warriors  fired 
upon  him,  and  he  fell  from  his  hori^.  The  chief,  springing  from  his 
hiding-place,  tomahawked  him  with  his  own  hands.  Wormwood  and 
his  companion  were  ordered  to  stand,  but  not  obeying,  occasioned  their 
being  fired  upon.  Brant  was  acquainted  >vith  Lieutenant  Wormwood 
before  the  war,  and  aflerwards  expressed  sorrow  at  his  fate,  pretending 
that  he  took  him  to  be  a  continental  officer.  His  horse  immediately 
running  back  to  the  fort,  with  blood  upon  the  saddle,  gave  somt 
indication  of  what  had  happened.  His  companion,  Sitz,  was  taken 
priaoner. 

In  June,  the  same  summer,  Brant  came  upon  Springfield,  which  h» 
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burned,  aad  carried  off  a  number  of  prisonexft.  The  women  and 
children  were  not  maltreated,  but  were  left  in  one  houae  unoiolested. 
About  this  time,  great  pains  were  tak^[i  to  seize  the  wary  chief,  but 
.  there  waa  no  Captain  CSiurch,  or,  unlike  Philip  of  Pokanoket,  Brant 
had  the  remote  nations  to  fly  to  \vithout  fear  of  bdng  killed  by  them. 
Captay  M^Kean  hunted  him  for  some  time,  and,  not  being  able  to  find 
him,  wrote  an  insulting  letter  for  him,  and  lefl  it  in  an  Indian  path. 
Among  other  things  he  challenged  him  to  single  combat,  or  to  meet 
him  with  an  equal  number  of  men  i  and  '^'  that  if  he  would  come  to 
Cherry-valley,  and  have  a  fair  fight,  th^  would  change  him  from  a 
Brant  into  a  Goes.''  This  letter,  it  is  supposed,  Brant  received-,  from 
an  intimation  contained  in  one  which  he  wrote  about  the  same  time  to 
a  tory .  To  this  man  (Parcifer  Carr  ,of  Edmeston,)  he  writes  from  Tuna- 
(JiIla,(Unaaala)  under  date  of  July  9th,  1778, — *'  Sir:  I  understand  by 
the  Indiana  that  was  at  your  house  last  week,  that  one  Smith  lives  near 
with  you,  has  little  more  com  to  spare.  I  ^ould  be  much  obliged  to 
you,  if  you  would  be  so  kind  as  to  try  to  get  as  much  corn  as  Smith 
can  spared ;  he  has  sent  me  five  skipplcs  already,  of  which  I  am  much 
obliged  to  him,  and  will  see  him  {mid,  and  would  be  very  glad  if  you 
could  spare  one  or  two  your  men  to  join  us,  especially  Elias.  I  would  he 
glad  to  see  him,  and  I  wish  you  could  sent  me  as  many  guijs  yob  have, 
as  I  know  you  havono  use  for  them,  if  you  any ;  as.  I  mean  now  to  fight 
the  cruel  rebels  as  well  as  I  can ;  whatever  you  will  be  able  to  scnt'd 
me,  you  must  sent'd  by  the  bearer.  I  am  your  sincere  friend  and 
humble  ser't.  Joseph  Brant. — P.  S.  I  heard  that  Cheny- valley  people 
is  Very  bold,  and  intended  to  make  nothing  of  us ;  they  called  us  wild 
geese,  but  I  know  the  contrary."  Thi^  we  suppose  to  be  a  fair  sped- 
wen  of  the  composition  of  the  chief  who  aflerwards  translated  the 
Gospel  according  to  John  into  the  Mohawk  language,  also  the  book  of 
(Common  Prayer,  copies  of  which  are  in  the  library  of  Harvard  college. 

The  next  event  of  importance  in  which  Brant  was  engaged,  was 
the  destruction  of  Wyoming,  one  of  the  most  heart.i*ending  records 
in  the  annals  of  the  revolutionary  war.  In  that  horrid  affair,  about 
three  hundred  settlers  were  killed  or  carried  into  captivity,  from  the 
greater  part  of  whom  no  intelligence  was  ever  obtained. 

It  was  known  early  in  the  spring  of  1778,  that  a  large  force  was 
collecting  at  Niagara  for  the  object  of  laying  waste  the  frontiers  of 
Pennsylvania,  \^rginia  and  New  York ;  aijd  even  as  early  as  Februa- 
ry, General  Schuyler  wrote  to  Congress  to  inform  them  that  sucb  H'as 
his  belief.  In  March  he  wrote  again  to  Congress,  saying,  "  A  number 
of  Mohawks,  and  many  of  the  C^ondagoes,  Cayu^s,  and  Senecas, 
will  commence  hostilities  against  us  as  soon  as  they  can ;  it  would  be 
prudent,  therefore,  early  to  take  measures  to  carry  tlie  war  into  their  - 
country ;  it  would  require  no  greater  body  of  troops  to  destroy  their 
towns  than  to  protect  the  frontier  inhabitants."  But  Congress  had 
more  than  their  hands  full  in  other  directions,  and  nothing  was  done. 
Ri  the  beginning  of  July,  the  tor\'  and  Indian  force,  amounting  to- 
gether to  about  sixteen  hundred  men,  were  discovered  in  possession 
of  Fort  Wintermooty  a  short  distance  from  the  village  of  Wyoming. 
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i^re  was  also  a  foilf  at  which  were  «oUecled  near  four  hundred  men 
for  the  defence  of  the  country,  who  were  under  the  immediate  couk 
mand  of  Colonel  Zehulon  Butler.  On  the  8d  of  July,  a  council  of 
#ar  was  held  upon  the4>ropriety  of  marching  out  and  attacking  the 
lory  and  Indian  army,  and  it  was  finally  agreed  that  the  enemy  should 
be  sought.  Accordingly  the  Americans  marched  out  upon  this  expe- 
<tition  the  same  day*  Having  sent  forward  spiQs,  they  had  not  pro- 
ceeded far,  when  they  were  discovered. by  two  Indians,  who  were, 
doubtless,  upon  the  mm^  business*  The  scouts  fired  each  upon  the 
other,  and  then  hastened  to  tbrir  respective  head>4|uarter8.  BqtJi 
parties  were}  immediately  in  motion,  and  joined  battle  near  a  thick 
swamp.  The  Indians  and  tories,  being  the  more  numerous,  outflanked 
the  Amricans,  and  Brant,  at  the  head  of  his'  furious  war«ors,  issuing 
firam  the  swamp,  turned  their  left  flank,  and  creaUng  thefeby  a  confii- 
sion,'  which  greatly  favored  his  kind  of  warfare,  and  enabled  him  to 
make  dreadful  havoc  among  them. 

The  Americans  were  in  two  lines,  and  it  was  the  line  oommanded 
hy  Colonel  Dennison  that  Brant  successfully  encountered.  Butler,  at 
the  same  time,  was  gaining  some  advantage  over  the  other  line,  under 
his  cousin  Zebulon,  which,  added  to  the  raging  disaster  in  the  led, 
became  immediately  a  flight.  Colonel  Dennison's  order  to  fall  back, 
by  which  he  designed  to  make  an  advantageous  evolution,  was  dis- 
torted, by  the  terrified  troops,  into  an  order  for  flight ;  and  all  was  in 
a  few  moments  lost.  And  from  Judge  Marshall  we  add  as  follows : — 
"  The  troops  fled  towards  the  river,  which  they  endeavoi-ed  to  pass, 
in  order  to^nter  Fort  Wilkesbarre,  (in  the  village  of  that  name  on  fce 
opposite  side  of  the  Susquehanna).  The  enemy  pursued  •  with  the 
ftiry  of  devils  f  and  of  the  four  hundred  who  had  marched  out  on 
this  unfortunate  parley,  only  about  twenty  escaped,"  among  whom 
were  the  commanding  oflicers. 

The  fort  at  Wyoming  was  now  closely  besieged,  and  seeing  no 
chan<*  of  escape,  Colonel  Butler  proposed  a  parley  with  his  friend 
and  namesake,  which  was  assented  to.  The  place  of  meeting  was 
appointed  at  some  distance  from  the  /ort,  and  the  Americans  marched 
out  in  considerable  force,  to  prevent  treachery,  to  the  place  appointed; 
but  when  they  arrived  there,  they  found  nobody  with  whom  to  parley. 
The  commander  of  the  tories  has  been  branded  with  gross  infamy, 
for  this  piece  of  treachery  with  his  kinsman ;  for  he  feigned  fear  from 
his  approach,  and  had  retired  as  they  advanced,  displaying  meanwhile 
the  flag  of  truce.  The  unwary  Americans  were,  by  this  treacherous 
stratagem,  led  into  an  ambush  in  neariy  the  same  manner  as  were 
Hutchinson  and  Wheeler,  at  Wickabaug  Pond,  in  Philip's  war.  They 
were  in  a  moment  nearly  surrounded  by  Brant's  warriors,  and  the 
work  of  death  raged  in  all  its  ftiry.*    The  tories  "were  not  a  whit 

'**. There  is  muqh  iDcongruity  in  relation  to  the  afiairs  of  Wyoming. 
Chapman,  distinctly  states  that  Brant  cominaoded  the  right  wing  of  the 
amy  niw  Butler,  when  he  was  met  by  the  forces  that  marched  oat  to 
meet  tbelK  but  it  has  lately  been  denied  that  Brant  was  even  at  Wyeoiing 
dvring  these  afiurs. 
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bebmd  the  rery  elnsfof^of  them  ki  this  bloe^  day.  A  renHmtit 
only  regained  the  ibrt,  out  of  several  hypdreds  that  went  foith.  They 
were  now  more  closely  besieged  than  before;  afid  the  more  to  iaenH 
the  vanquished,  a  demand  was  sent  inp  to  thenk  to  surrender,  '*  acoom- 
pasued  by  one  hundred  and  ninety •fiix  bloody  scalps,  taken  from  those 
who  had  just  been  slain."  When  the  best  terms  were  asked  of  the 
besiegers,  the  ^'infapnious  Butler*'  replied  in  these  two  words,-*«<the 
hatchet.''  This  was  the  only  truth  we  hear  of  l»s  uttering.  It  was 
the  hatchet,  indeed — a  few  only  fled  to  the  suvounding  wildenMss, 
th^re  to  meet  a  more  lingering  death  by  jTamine.  These  were  chieiy 
women  and  children. 

Thus  passed  the  fourth  of  July,  1778,  in  the  before  flourishii^ 
^lettlemont  of  Wyoming:, '<ffi  the  eastern  branch  of  the  SusqdehanDa. 
Barlow  knei^  well,  in  his  early  day,  who  was  forever  to  be  branfed 
with  infamy  for  the  acts  of  this  memomble  tragedy.     He  says,— 

,        '*  His  savage  hordes  the  murderous  Johnson  leads, 
'  Files  through  the  woods  and  treads  the  tangled  weeds, 

Shuns  open  con^bat,  teaches  where  to  mn, 
Skulk,  couch  the  ambush,  aim  the  hunter's  gas. 
Whirl  the  sly  tomahawk,  the  war-whoop  sing, 
Divide  the  spoils,  and  pack  the  scalps  they  bring." 

CottmbuMj  vi.  389,  kc. 

Having  now  got  full  possession  of  Wyoming,  ai)d,  observes  Dr. 
Thacher,  "  after  selecting  a  few  prisoners,  the  remainder  of  the  people, 
including  women  and  children,  were  enclosc^d  in  the  houses  and  bar- 
racks, which  were  immediately  set  on  fire,  and  the  whole  consumed 
together.  Another  fort  was  near  at  hand,  in  which  were  seventy 
continental  soldiers ;  on  surrendering  without  conditions,  these  were, 
to  a  man,  butchered  in  a  barbarous  manner ;  when  the  remainder  of 
the  men,  women  and  children  were  shut  up  in  the  houses,  and  the 
demons  of  hell  glutted  their  venseance  in  beholdiag  their  destruction 
in  one  general  conflagration."  The  houses  of  the  tories  were  spared. 
As  though  they  could  not  exercise  their  cruelty  enough  upon  human 
beings,  they  fell  upon  the  beasts  of  the  field — shooting  some,  wounding 
and  mangling  others,  by  cutting  but  their  tongues,  &c.,  and  leaving 
them  alive.  Well  does  Campbell  make  his  Oneida  chief  to  say,  (who 
comes  as  a  friend  to  warn  the  settlement  of  the  approach  of  tfie  com- 
bined army  of  tories  and  Indians,) 

*' "  But  this  is  not  a  time,^— he  started  up. 

And  smote  his  breast  with  woe-denouncing  haad — 

*  This  is  no  time  to  fill  thy  joyoas  cup : 

Tfic  mammoth  comcs-^tbe  foe— the  monster  Brandt, 

With  all  his  bowling,  desolating  band  ; — 

These  byes  have  seen  their  tdade,  and  burning'  pine, 

Awake  at  once  and  silence  half  your  land. 

Red  is  the  cup  they  drinkj  but  not  with  wine : 

Awake  and  watch  to-night !  or  sec  no  morning  shine. 

"  *  Scorning  to  wield  the  hatchet  for  his  bribe, 
'Gainst  Brandt  himself  I  went  to  battle  forth :  ^ 

Accursed  Brandt!  he  left  of  all  my  tribe 
Nor  man,  nor  child,  nor  thing  of  living  birth; 
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No !  not  tli«  dus^f  tUtt  wfttoh«d  viy  honseMd  hetirth,  • 
Escaped,  tW  ojight  of  bIood»  mMa  our  pWiaa  1    . 
All  perished ! — lalone  am  left  on  earth ! 
To  whom  not-  relative  nor  blood  remains, 
Vf6  !-Miot  a  kindred  drop  that  runs  in  human  Teiira  V  " 

Gertrude  ff  Wyom^, 

The  lories,  as  wbsoAoi  the  cue,  wtiire  attired  Uke  Indiaiie,  and  from 
every  aecoont  it  appean  that  tfaey  exceeded  them  in  ferodty. 

Dr«  Thacher  gtvi&s.nathe  ialiowiDg  e.xaiiiple8 of  horror,  whiclfr  were 
of  notoriety  at  the  time,  and  '<.prointigated  ftotti  aathentic  souroeA. 
One  of  the  prisoners,  a  Captaiii  Badkick,  was  Gommitted  lo  torture, 
by  having  his  body  stuck  full  of  splinters  of  pine  knots,  and  a  ftie  of 
dry  wood  made  round  him,  when  his  two  dftnpanions,  Captains  Ran- 
son  afid  DinrhesVere  thrown  into  the  same  fire,  and  heTd  down  with 
pitehfofrks,  tilt  consuiaaed.  One  PftrtiaL  .Terry,  the  son  of  a  man  of 
respeotable  icharacter,  haring  joined  the  Indian  party,  several  times 
sent  his  father  word  that  he  hoped  to  wash  his  hands  in  his  heart's 
blood.  The  monster,  witii  his  own  hands,  murdered  his  father, 
mother,  brothers  and  sisters,  stripped  off  their  scalps,  and  cat  otfF  his 
father's  head!" 

It  was  upon  snoh  scenes  as  these,  that  the  mind  of  the  poet  just  cited 
had  dwelt,  which  oaused  him  to  witeld  the  pen  of  denunciatkm  with  such 
effect  upon  the  memory  of  Brant.  That  Butler  was  the  far  greater 
aavage,  ncHie  can  dispnte,  and  Mr.  Campbeli  has  long  since  acknow^ 
lodged  his  too  great  seventy  upon  the  character  of  the  former.  We 
should  explain  here,  that  a  son  of  Cok>nel  Brant,  a  chief  Mohawk,  of 
the  name  of  Ahyxmwa^hs,  called  by  the  JSnglish  John  Brant,  was  in 
London  in  1822,  and  furnished  Mr.  Campbell  with  doeuments,  which,  i 
in  the  poet's  own  words,  <*  changed  his  opinion  «f  his  fhther*"  This  ^ 
passage  was  contained  in'  a  long  and  interesting  letter  upon  the  sub* 
ject,  to  Ahyonwaeghs,  which  appeared  at  that  time  in  the  newspapers* 

With  W  jommg  were  destroyed  Wilkesbarre  and  Kingston^  upon 
the  other  sMe  of  the  Susquehanna,  lliough  Wyoming  is  generally 
understood  to  be  the  place  destroyer],  it  should  be  reraomhexed  that  in 
the  valley  bearing  that  name,  •  there  wer&  three  other  towlas,  which 
were  all  destroyed^  as  well  as  Wyoming.  These  towns  were  settled 
by  emigninis  fromConneotteut,  and,  wfi^n  destroyed;  contained  more 
than  one  thousand  families,  and  had  funsished  the  continental  army 
with  more  than  one  thousand  .men,  who  were  generally  the  young  and 
active  part  of  the  population.  The  oppo^te  sides  which  the  inhabit- 
ants took  in  the  great  revolutionai^  question,  created  the  most  violent 
rancor  in  the  bosoms  of  both  parties,  and  hence  the  barbarities  which 


In  November  following,  Cherry -valley  met  with  a  fate  similar  to 
Wyoming.  At  •thii  time.  Brant  was  returning  to  winter*quarters, 
when  he  was  met  by  a  tory  captain,  and  persuaded  to  engage  in  one 
expechtkm  mere.  Thiii  was  Walter  Butler,  son  of  John,  the  hero  of 
Wyoming.  He  went  to  Canada  with  Guy  Johnson,  in  17T5,  as  has 
bean  mentioiiad ;  and 'w>w  some  ciroudbslavoes  broiqht  him  among 
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the  frontier  Mttftetneiits  of  New  York.  What  hi«  object  wias,  we  are 
not  informed ;  but  it  was,  doubtless,  that  of  a  spy*  However,  he  was 
taken  up  on  suspicion,  at  least,  and  confined  in  jail  at  Albany;  falling 
sick,  he  was  removed  to  a  private  dwelling,  from  whence  he  soon  found 
means  to  escape.  Joining  his  father  at  'Niagara,  he  succeeded  in 
detcTching  a  part  of  his  regiment  upon  an  incursion.  Meeting  with 
Brant,  as  was  just  mentioned,  Ihey  letnnied  to  the  ffontier.  It  is  said 
that  Brant  was  at  first  displeased  with^the  project,  understanding  that 
Captain  Walter  had  been  put  in  office  over  him  by  his  old  general, 
Walter's  father,  but  stifled  his  Iresentment.  Their  whole  force  was 
seven  hundred  men,  five  hundred  of  whom  were  the  warriors  of 
Brant. 

Colonel  Ichabod  Aldeh,  of  Massaehuaetts,  vraa  in  command  at 
Cherry-valley^,  and  to  his  misguided  judgment  is  to  be  attributed  the 
disaster  which  ensued.  But,  like  Waldron  of  Cochecho,  he  •was 
doomed  to  escape  the  disgrace.  He  was  early  apprised  of  the  march 
of  Brant,  and  when  ur^d  to  receive  the  inhabitants  into  the  fort, 
observed  that  there  was  no  danger,  as  he  would  keep  out  scouts  who 
would  apprise  them  of  the  approach  of  an  enemy  in  season  to  remove. 
Scouts  were  accordingly  sent  out ;  one  of  which,  either  forgetting  the 
business  they  were  upon,  or,  what  was  equally  re^Hrehensible,  made  a 
large  fire  and  lay  down  to  sleep.  Brant^s  warriors  were  not  misled 
by  so  luminous  a  beacon,  and  the  whole  were  made  prisoners.  This 
was  on  the  night  of  the  9th  of  November,  1778.  The  prisoners  now 
in  the  hands  of  Brant  were  obliged  to  give  the  most  exact  intelligence 
concerning  the  garrison.  On  the  morning  of  the  11th,  favored  by  a 
thick  and  hazy  atmosphere,  they  approached  the  fort.  Colonels  Alden 
and  Stacia  quartered  at  the  house  of  a  Mr.  Wells.  A  Mr.  Hamble 
was  fired  upon  as  he  was  coming  from  his  house  to  the  fort,  by  a  scout, 
which  gave  the  first  notice  of  the  enemy.  He  escaped,  and  gave  the 
alarm  to  Colonel  Alden,  who,  strange  as  it  may  appear,  was  still 
incredulous,  and  said  that  it  was  nothing  more  than  sotn^  stra^ling 
Indians.  The  last  space  of  time  was  thus  lost  !^«*«nd,  in  less  than 
half  an  hour,  all  parts  of  the  pl^ce  were  invented  at  once.'  Such  of 
the  soldiers  as  were  collected  being  immediately  all  killed  or  taken, 
the  poor  inhabitants  fell  an  easy  prey.  Colonel  Alden  tV-as  among 
the  first  victims.  Like  Chopart,  in  the  massacre  at  Natchez,  he  fled 
from  his  house,  and  was  pursued  by  an  Indian  with  his  hatchet,  at 
whom  the  colonel  endeavored  several  times  to  discharge  his  pistol ; 
but  it  missing  fire,  and  losing  time  in  facing  about  for  this  pni^K)8e« 
the  Indian  was  sufficiently  near  to  throw  his  tomahawk  with  deadly 
efi^t.  He  did  so.  Colonel  Alden  fell  upon  his  face,  and  his  scalp 
was  in  a  moment  borne  off  in  triumph.  "A  tory  boasted  that  he 
killed  Mr.  Wells  while  at  prayer."  His  daughter,  a  young  kdy  of 
great  amiableness,  fled  from  the  house  to  a  pile  6t  wood  for  shelter; 
but  an  Indian  pursued  her,  who,  coming  near,  composedly  wiped  his 
long  knifo,  already  Moody,  upon  his  leggkis,  then  returning  it  to  his 
bdt,  seized  her  by  the  arm,  and  with  a  blow  of  his  tomahawk,  ended 
her  existence.  SJie  could  apeak  tome  Indkn^  and  begged  tier  murderar 
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to spaie  her  U&j  ai^datory  iatercedodi  who slo^d near, lutging  thai  ahe 
was  h»  «9ter;  but  he  would  hear  to  neither.  Other  transactions  in 
this  affair,  of  still  greater  horror,  we  must  pass  in  silence. 

Between  thirty  and  forty  prisoners  were  carried  off;  but  ^  ^^^9 
containing  about  two  hoodred  soldiers^  was  not  taken,  although  several 
trials  were  made  upon  it. 

Bront  was  the  only  person  engaged  in  this  tragedy  of  whom  we 
hear  any  act^  of  clemency;  one  of  which  was  the  preseryatioB  of  a 
poor  woman  and  her  children,  who,  but  for  him,  would  have  met  the 
tomahawk.  He  inquired  for  Captain  M'Kean,  (who  wrote  him  the 
letter  before  mentioned,)  saying  he  had  now  come  to  accept  liis  chal- 
lenge. Being  answered  that  <<  Captain  M^Kean  would  not  turn  his 
back  upon  an  enemy,"  he  replied,  *^  I  know  it.  He  is  a  brave  man, 
and  I  would  have  given  more  to  have  taken  him  than  any  other  man 
in  Cherry- valley;  but  I  would  not  have  hurt  a  hair  of  his  head.^' 

Brant  had  seen  and  heard  so  much  of  what  is  called  civilised  war- 
fare, that  he  was  afraid  of  the  traduction  of  his  character,  and  always 
said  that,  in  his  councils,  he  had  tried  to  make  his  warriors  humane ; 
and  to  his  honor  it  is  said,  (but  in  proportion  as  his  character  is  raised, 
that  of  the  white  man  must  sink,)  that  where  he  had  the  chief  com- 
mand, few  barbarities  were  committed. 

.The  night  before  Brant  and  Butler  fell  upon  Cherry- valley,  some  of 
the  tories  who  had  friends  there  requested  liberty  to  go  in  secretly 
and  advise  them  tp  retire.  Butler,  though  some  of  his  own  friends 
were  among  the  iii»h'abitants,  refused,  saying,  "  that  there  were  so  many 
families  connected,  that  the  one  would  inform  t^^c  others,  and  all  would 
escape.  He  thus  sacrificed  his  friends,  for  the  sake  of  punishing  his 
enemies."  This,  whether  reported  by  Brant  to  magnify  his  own 
humanity,  by  a  contrast  with  the  depravity  of  his  associate,  is  not 
known,  but  it  may  have  been  the  fact. 

But  this  midnight  assassin  did  not  escape  his  retribution^  he  was 
killed  by  an  OneKla  Indian  on  30th  October,  1781,  under  the  follow- 
ing circumstances : — Colonel  Willet  having  been  ordered  with  about 
four  hundred  men  to  make  an  expedition  into  the  countiy  of  the  Mo- 
hawks, he  surprised  a  party  of  six  hundred  tories  and  one  hundred 
and  thirty  Indians  at  Johnston,  and  drove  them  into  the  woods,  and 
severely  distressed  them  by  cutting  off  their  retreat  to  their  boats. 
About  thi|  time  Colonel  Willet  was  joined  by  sixty  Oneida  Indians, 
and  h^  shortly  afler  came  up  with  a  party  which  formed  the  rear  of 
the  British  and  Indians,  and  killed  and  took  prisoners  the  most  of 
them.  Walter  Butler  was  amone  the  vanquished,  and  being  wounded 
by  one  of  Willet's  Indians,  cried  for  quarter;  upon  which  the  Indian 
screamed  out  with  a  dreadful  voice,  «<  Sherry  Valley!"  at  the  same  time 
cleaving  his  head  with  his  tomahawk. 

Whether  the  following  interesting  affair  belongs  to  Walter  or  John 
Butler,  or  whether  it  happened  at  Wyoming  or  at  Chorry-valley,  it 
equally  affects  the  character  of  Brant.  It  is  said  that  Butler,  on 
entering  a  house,  ordered  a  woman  and  child  to  be  killed,  whom  they 
found  in  a  bed;  but  Brant  said,  ('What!  kUl  a  woman' and  child! 
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No  1  that  dMM  is  wot  an  enemj  to  the  king,  nof  a  friend  to  the  con- 
grectt.  Long  befove  he  wiii  be  big  enough  to  do  anj  mischnef  the 
dispute  will  be  seUlctd." 

like  depredations  of  the  Indians  and  tones  at  Wyoming  and  other 
platies  in  that  Tegi<Mi,  caused  General  Washington  to  order  General 
Sullivan  with  two  thousand  five  hundred  men  into  the  Indian  country. 
Considerable  delay  was  experienced,  and  the  forces  were  not  concen- 
trated at  Wyoming  until  a  year  after  it  was  dfestroyed.  On  28d  July, 
a  company  of  Pennsylvania  militia,  who  had  marched  from  tMs  place 
to  Lackawaxen  to  protect  the  settlers  there,  were  attacked  by  one 
hundred  and  forty,  and  forty  or  fifty  of  them  ^'ere  killed  or  made 
prisoners. 

It  is  said  that  this  summer,  (1779,)  160,000  bushels  of  their  com 
was  destroyed.  As  soon  as  it  was  known  that  Sullivan  was  advancing 
into  the  country,  Brant  and  Butler,  with  six  hundred  Indians,  and 
Johnson,  with  two  hundred  tories,  took  a  position  on  his  route  to  cut 
him  ofiT.  Sullivan  came  upon  them,  August  20th,  at  a  place  called 
Newtown,  on  Tioga  river,  where  they  had  entrenched  themselves, 
and  immediately  attacked  them.  The  battle  lasted  about  two  hours, 
when,  by  a  successfiil  movement  of  General  Poor,  at  the  head  of  his 
New  Hampshire  regiment.  Brant's  warriors  were  thrown  into  confu- 
sion, and  the  whole  were  put  to  flight.  Few  were  killed,  and  they 
made  no  other  stand  against  the  Americans  during  the  expedition. 
The  historian  adds,  "They  utterly  destroyed  forty  villages,  and  left 
no  single  trace  of  vegetation  upon  the  surface  or  the  ground.*'  Ail 
their  cattle  were  either  killed  or  brought  ofl^,  many  of  which  they  had 
before  taken  from  the  Americans.  "  None  of  the  bounties  of  nature, 
none  of  the  products  of  human  industry,  escaped  the  fiiry  of  the  Ame- 
ricans." Upon  this  business  the  same  author  writes,  that  "  the  ofilicers 
charged  with  the  execution  of  these  devastations  were  themselves 
ashamed  of  them;  some  even  vebtured  to  remonstrate  that  they  were 
not  accustomed  to  exercise  the  vocation  of  banditti."  General  Poor, 
doubtless,  was  the  efiicient  man  in  this  expedition,  but  the  ostentation 
of  Sullivan  gained  him  the  honor/  of  it.  Thus  were  the  Five  Nations 
chastised  for  acting  as  they  had  been  taught  by  the  white  people; 
yea,  by  the  Ameiicans  themselves. 

The  following  summer,  (28d  July,  1779,)  Colonel  Brant,  with 
sixty  of  his  warriors  and  twenty. seven  white  men,  can^  suddenly 
upon  Minisink,  in  Orange  county,  New  York,  where  they  killed  sun- 
dry of  the  inhabitants  and  made  others  captives.  They  burnt  ten 
houses,  twelve  bams,  a  garrison,  and  two  mills,  and  then  commenced 
their  retreat.  The  militia  from  Goshen  and  places  adjacent,  to  the 
number  of  one  hundred  and  forty-nine,  collected,  pursued,  and  came 
up  vnih  them,  when  a  most  bloody  battle  was  fought.  The  Indians 
were  finally  victorious,  and  thirty  only  out  of  the  one  hundred  and 
forty-nine  whites  escaped.  Some  were  carried  into  captivity,  and  the 
rest  were  killed.  Not  being  sufficiently  cautious,  they  fell  mto  an 
ambush,  and  so  fought  at  great  disadvantage. 

In  1631,  a  county  meeting  was  held,  by  whkh  it  was  voted  that 
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the  bones  of  the  slain  should  be  collected,  and  deposited  under  a  suit* 
aUe  monunieat  at  the  same  time  ordered  to  be  ereoted.  In  1822^  the 
committee  appointed  to  ooliect  the  hones  "which  had  been  exposed  ttf 
the  suns  and  snows  for  forty-three  years,"  had  foond  those  of  forty- 
four  persons,  which  were,  with  much  formality,  publicly  interred. 

In  th»  spring  of  1780,  Brant  surprised  Harperafield  with  a  company* 
of  lus  warriors  and  a  few  tories.  He  took  nineteen  prisoners,  and 
killed  several  others.  On  2d  August  fi>Uowing,  he  fell  upon  Canajo^ 
harcie  with  about  four  hundred  mixed  warriors,  killed  sUteen  people, 
took  about  fiAy-five  prisoners,  chiefly  women  and  children;  they  killed 
and  drove  away  at  the  same  tima  about  three  hundred  cattle  and 
horses,  burnt  fifly-three  houses  and  as  many  barns,  besides  out-houses, 
a  new  and  elegant  church,  a  grist-mill,  and  two  garri8ons«    i 

.  Doubtless  there  were  many  other  warlike  scenes  in  wluch  Bxant 
was  engaged  personally,  but  we  have  already  dwelt  loxiger  upon  them 
than  we  intended. 

European  writers  for  a  long  time  contended  that  the  North  Ameri- 
can Indians  had  naturally  no  beards.  A  Mr.  M^Causland  took  the 
trouble  of  writing  to  Brant,  after  the  revolution,  to  get  the  truth  of  the 
matter.  The  following  is  Brant's  letter  to  his  inyquiry:-^-^^  Niagara, 
I9th  April,  1783. — ^The  men  of  the  Six  Nations  have  all  beards  by 
nature,  as  have  likewise  all  other  Indian  nations  of  North  America 
which  I  have  seen.  Some  Indians  allow  a  part  of  the  beard  upon  the 
chin  and  upper  lip  to  grow,  and  a  few  of  the  Mohawks  'shave  with 
razors  in  the  same  manner  as  Europeans ;  but  the  generality,  pluck 
out  the  hairs  of  the  beard  by  the  roots,  as  soon  as  *they  begin  to 
appear;  and  as  they  continue  this  practice  all  th^r  lives,  they  appear 
to  have  no  beards,  or  «^t  most  only  a  few  straggling  hairs,  which  they 
have  noglected  l^p^luqk  out.  I  am,  however,  of  opinion,  that  if  the 
Indians  were.to  sliave,  they  would  never  have  beieurds  altogether  so 
thick  as  the  Europeans;  and  there  are  some  to  be  met  with  who  have 
actually  vcupy  little  beard.  Jos.  Bra:«t  Thayisnoanboa." 

A  daughter  of  Colonel  Brant  married  a  Frenchman,  who  in  June, 
1789,  was  killed  by  a  party  of  Indians  while  peaceably  travelling  up 
the  Wabash  river.  He  was  in  company  with  nine  others,  four  of 
whom  were  killed  and  thre^  wounded.  When  the  hostile  party  come 
up  to  them  and  discovered  the  son-in-law  of  Brant,  they  assisted  in 
drawing  the  arrows  from  the  wounded,  and  then  wont  off. 

When  the  Indians  upon  the  southern  and  western  frontier  were 
showing  themselves  hostile  in  1791,  Colonel  Brant  used  his  exertions 
to  prevent  hostilities,  by  visiting  such  tribes  as  appeared  hostile.  His 
name  appears  in  many  important  transactions  of  those  times.  The 
boundary  line  between  the  United  States  and  the  Indian  nations  had 
not  been  satisfactorily  established,  ^  which  was  the  cause  of  much 
troubl%  A  gentleman  in  Canada  wrote  to  another  in  the  State  of 
New^Tork,  under  date  of  2d  August,  1791,  wherein  Colonel  Brant 
16  thus  roentk>ned:  '^Capt.  Joseph  Brant,  after  having  attended  for 
flome  time  the  councils  of  the  western  Indians  at  the  Miami  river,  set 
off  a  few  days  ago  for  Quebec,  attended  with  several  of  the  chiefr 
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from  that  quarter;  as  they  avowedly  go  to  ask  Lord  Dorchester's 
advice,  and  as  we  well  know  his  and  government's  strong  desire  for 
pbajce,  we  would  gladly  hof^e  that  it  may  be  the  means  of  bringmg  an 
an  accommodation." 

In  1702,  his  arrival  in  Philadelphia  is  thus  publicly  iloticed  in  the 
Gazette  of  that  city: — "Captain  Joseph  Brant,  the  principal  warrior 
chief  of  the  Six  Nations,  arrived  in  this  city  on  Wednesday  evening 
last,  (June  30th.)  It  is  said  his  errand  is  a  visit  to  a  number  of  his 
acquaintances  residing  here,  and  to  pay  his  respects  to  the  Pre^Ment 
of  the  United  States."  He  left  there  about  the  beginning  of  July, 
upon  another  peace  excursion  among  the  westem  tribes,  which  stiil 
remained  hostile. 

When  General  Wayne  was  marching  into  the  Iildittn  country,  in 
1793,  many  of  the  tribes  were  alarmed,  havmg  heard  that  his  army 
consisted  of  eight  thousand  men.  Learning,  also,  that  commissioners 
accompanied  the  army,  authbrised  to  treat  of  peace,  and  wishing  to 
know  the  strength  of  the  iftmericans,  thirty  chiefs  of  differenf  tribes 
were  despatched  upon  this  important  business.  Colonel  Brant  was 
one  of  these  thirty  Indian  ambassadors.  If  the  Americans  would 
make  the  Ohio  the  bourfdary,  they  wished  peace.  The  whole  cause 
of  General  Wayne's  war  appears  to  have  been  about  the  lands  lying 
west  of  the  Ohio  and  Alleghany  rivers.  We  have  no  doubt  Brant 
secretly,  if  not  openly,  advocaiai  the  establishment  of  this  boundary; 
yes,  and  we  must  acknowledge  that  if  he  did,  it  was  from  the  best  of 
reasons.  We  know  that  Tecumseh  labored  incessantly  for  this 
boundary.  Rightly  did  they  conceive  of  the  mighty  wave  of  popula- 
tion rolling  westward,  southward  and  northward.  Truly,  they  must 
have  been  blind  not  to  have  seen  that  it  was  about  to  engulf  them 
forever !  When  they  had  nlet  the  commissioners,  and  found  them 
inflexible  in  their  determinatbn.  Brant,  with  most  of  the  chiefs  of  the 
Six  Nations,  gave  up  the  point  as  hopeless,  preferring  peace,  on  any 
terms,  to  war.  But  the  Wyandots,  Delawares,  Shawanees  and  Miamies 
would  not  agree  to  it. 

Mention  will  be  found,  in  the  aocount  of  FaTmeTs4)rother,  of  a  great 
council  held  by  the  chiefs  of  most  of  the  western  nations  at  Niagara, 
in  April,  1798.  "  In  this  council  it  was  agrcjed  that  peace  should  be 
maintained ;  and  « they  unanimously  agreed  to  meet  the  Americans 
in  a  grand  council,  to  be  holden  the  June  fblloiving,  upon  the  south 
side  of  Lake  Erie;  and  for  the  purpose  of  making  the  peace  more 
permanent  and  extensive,  they  have  appointed  Brant,  who  is  now  their 
king  of  kings,  to  go  and  convene  all  those  tribes  who  live  to  the 
northwest  of  Lake  Ontario.  He  accordingly,  the  day  after,  set  out 
for  that  purpose."  The  Indians  did  not  assemble  until  July,  from  the 
difficulty  of  their  journeys  and  other  causes,  which  is  generally  the 
case  with  meetings  of  this  kind.  The  council  was  held  at  Sari&isky, 
and  Colonel  Brant  set  out  from  Niagara  for  that  place  in  May.  Before 
leaving,  he  had  frequent  conversations  with  a  g^tleman  of  i-especta- 
bility,  to  whom  he  gave  it  as  his  opinion,  that  no  peace  could  take 
place  until  the  Ohio  and  Muskingum  should  make  the  boundary 
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between  the  Americans  and  the  red  men.  He  still  expressed  good 
feelings  towards  the  United  States,  and  hoped  that  they  would  see  it 
to  be  their  interest  to  agree  to  that  boundary,  as  he  firmly  believed 
war  would  ensue  should  they  refuse.  He  even  said,  that,  in  case  they 
would  not  consent  to  make  these  rivers  the  boundary,  he  should  take 
part  against  them.  It  was  not  agreed  to;  but  we  do  not  hear  that  the 
old  chief  was  actually  engaged  in  the  hostilities  that  followed. 

How  much  the  English  of  Canada  influenced  the  measures  of  the 
Indians,  it  is  difficult  to  determine ;  but  men  like  Pontiac,  Brant  and 
Tecumseh  could  easily  see  through  such  duplicity  as  was  practised 
by  a  few  unprincipled  speculators,  as  M'Kee,  Girty  and  Elliot.  They 
bad,  doubtless,  conceived  that  if  the  Ohio  and  Muskingum  were  made 
the  boundary,  it  would  be  an  easy  matter  for  them  ^to  jKJssess  them- 
selves of  the  country  from  thence  to  the  lakes,  and  thus  enlarge  the 
extent  of  Canada.  They  knew  well  that  if  the  Indians  possessed  ^his 
tract  of  country,  it  would  be  no  difficult  matter  to  purchase  it  from 
them  by  means  of  a  few  triffing  articles,  comparatively  of  no  consid- 
eration, and  that  worst  of  calamities,  ardent  spirits !  In  this  they 
were  disappointed,  and,  with  the  battle  of  Presqu'Isle,  resigned  their 
hopes,  at  least  for  a  season.  They  urged  upon  the  Indians  what  they 
must  have  been  well  assured  of — their  destruction  ! 

Much  has  been  said  and  written  of  the  cold-blooded  atrocities  of 
Brant,  but  which,  in  our  opinion,  will  be  much  lessened  on  being  able 
to  come  pretty  near  the  truth  of  his  history.  Every  successful 
warrior,  at  least  in  his  day,  is  denounced  by  the  vanquished  as  a 
barbarian.  Napoleon  was  thus  branded  by  all  the  world — we  ask 
no  excuse  for  our  chief  on  tJiis  score — all  wars  are  barbarous,  and 

nee  those  who  wage  them  are  barbarians !   This  we  know  to  be  strong 

Qguage;  but  we  are  prepared  to  prove  our  assertion.  When  mankind 
shall  have  been  cuhivated  and  improved  to  that  extent  which  human 
nature  is  capable  of  attaining, — when  the  causes  of  avarice  and  dis- 
sension are  driven  out  of  the  human  mind,  by  taking  away  the  means 
which  excite  them, — then,  and  not  till  then,  will  wars  and  a  multitude 
of  attending  calamities  cease. 

As  a  sample  of  the  stories  circulating  about  Colonel  Brant,  while 
the  affiiirs  of  Wyoming  and  Cherry-valley  were  fresh  in  the  recollec- 
tions of  all,  we  extract  from  Weld^s  travels  the  following : — 

"  With  a  considerable  body  of  his  troops  he  joined  the  forces  under 
the  command  of  Sir  John  Johnston."  "  A  skirmish  took  place  with 
a  body  of  American  troops ;  the  action  was  warm,  and  Brant  was 
shot  by  a  musket  ball  in  his  heel ;  but  the  Americans,  in  the  end,  were 
defeated,  and  an  officer  with  about  sixty  men  were  taken  prisoners. 
The  officer,  afler  having  delivered  up  his  sword,  had  entered  into 
conversation  with  CoIoirI  Johnston,  who  commanded  the 'British 
troops,  and  they  were  talking  together  in  the  most  friendly  manner, 
when  Brant  having  stolen  slily  behind  them,  laid  the  American  officer 
lifeless  on  the  ground  with  a  blow  of  his  tomahawk.  The  indignation 
of  Sir  John  Johnston,  as  may  be  readily  supposed,  was  roused  by 
•uch  an  act  of  treachery,  and  he  resented  it  in  the  warmest  terms. 
20 
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Brant  listened  to  him  unconcernedly,  and  when  he  had  finished,  told 
him  that  he  was  sorry  for  his  displeasure,  but  that,  indeed,  his  heel 
was  extremely  painful  at  the  moment,  and  he  could  not  help  revenging 
himself  on  the  only  chief  of  the  party  that  he  saw  taken." 

Upon  this  passajge  tiie  author  of  the  Annals  of  Try  on  county  ob- 
serves :  "  I  have  heard  a  story  somewhat  similar  told  of  him,  but  it 
was  said  that  tjie  officer  was  killed  to  prevent  his  being  retaken  by 
the  Americans,  who  wcrc  in  pursuit."  This  we  should  pronounce 
very  dissimilar  to  the  story  told  by  Mr.  Weld.  But  there  was,  no 
doubt,  some  circumstance  out  of*  which  a  story  has  grown,  the  truth 
of  which,  we  apprehend,  is  now  past  finding  out. 

Colonel  Brant  was  married,  in  the  \Vinter  of  1779,  to  a  daughter 
of  Colonel  Croghan  by  an  Indian  woman.  He  had  lived  with  her 
some  time  ad  libituniy  according  to  the  Indian  manner,  but  at  this 
tim©  being  present  at  the  wedding  of  a  Miss  Moore,  at  Niagara,  (one 
of  the  captives  taken  from  Cherry-valley,)  insisted  on  being  married 
himself;  and  thus  his  consort's  name  was  no  longer  Miss  Croghan, 
but  Mrs.  Brant,  The  ceremony  was  performed  by  his  companion-in- 
arms. Colonel  John  puller,  who,  although  he  had  left  his  country,  yet 
carried  so  much  of  his  magistrate's  commission  with  him,  as  to 
solemnise  marriages  according  to  law. 

King  George  conferred  on  his  famous  ally  a  valuable  tract  of  land 
situated  upon  the  west  shore  of  Lake  Ontario,  where  he  finally  settled 
and  lived  after  the  English  fashion.  His  wife,  however,  would  never 
conform  to  this  mode  of  life,  but  would  adhere  to  the  custom  of  the 
Indians;  and  on  the  death  of  her  husband,  which  happened  November 
24lh,  1807,  she  repaired  to  Grand  river,  there  to  spend  her  days  in  a  . 
wigwam,  with  some  of  her  Children,  while  she  left  behind  others  in  a 
commodious  dwelling.  A  son,  of  whom  we  have  spoken,  with  a  sister, 
lately  occupied  this  mansion  of  their  father,  and  constituted  an  amiable 
and  hospitable  family.  This  son,  whose  name  is  John,  is  a  man  of 
note,  and  is  the  same  who  was  in  England  in  1822,  as  has  been 
mentioned;  and  the  same,  we  conclude,  who  has  been  returned  a 
member  of  the  colonial  assembly  of  Upper  Canftda.  His  place  of 
residence  was  in  the  county  of  Haldiman,  in  Brantford,  so  called, 
probably,  in  honor  of  the  old  chief.  Several  other  places  arc  men- 
tioned as  having  been  the  residence  of  Brant — Unadilla,  or  Anaquaqua, 
(which  is  about  thirty-six  miles  southwest  from  the  present  site  of 
Coopcrstown,)  and  Niagara.  He  resided  at  these  places  before  the 
Mohawks  removed  to  Canada,  which  was  soon  after  the  war  of  the 
revolution  was  ended.  They  made  their  principal  residence  upon 
Grand  river,  which  falls  into  Lake  Erie  on  the  north  side,  about  sixty 
miles  from  the  town  of  Newark,  or  Niagara.  At  one  time,  he  had  no 
less  than  thirty  or  forty  negroes,  who  took  *care  of  his  horses  and 
lands.  "  These  poor  creatures,"  says  Mr.  Weld,  "  are  kept  in  the 
greatest  subjection,  and  ihey  dare  not  attempt  to  make  their  escape, 
for  he  has  assured  them,  that  if  they  did  so,  he  would  follow  them 
himself,  though  it  were  to  the  confines  of  Georgia,  and  would  tonna- 
iiawk  them  wherever  he  met  them.    They  knew  his  disposition  too 
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well  not  to  tluok  that  he  would  strictly  adhere  to  his  word.'*  The 
same  author  says  that  Brant  received  presents,  which,  tp^her  with 
his  half-pay  as  captain,  amounted  to  £500  per  annum. 
»  An  idea  of  the  importance  of  this  chief,  in  1795,  may  be  formed 
from  the  circumstance,  that  a  gentleman  considered  himself  a  loser  to 
the  amount  of  £lOO,  at  lea^t,  by  not  being  able  to  arrive  at  Niagara 
in  season  to  attend  to  some  law  case  for  him.  Contrary  winds  had 
prevented  his  arrival,  and  the  business  had  been  given  to  another. 

"Whenever  the  affairs  of  his  nation  shall  permit  him  to  do  so, 
Brant  declares  il  to  be  his  intention  to  sit  down  to  the  further  study  of 
the  Greek  language,  of  which  he  professes  himself  to  be  a  great 
admirer,  and  to  translate  from  the  original,  into  the  Mohawk  language, 
more  of  the  New  Testament ;  yet  this  same  man,  shortly  before  we 
arrived  at  Niagara,  killed  his  own  son,  with  his  own  hancL  The  son, 
it  seems,  was  a  drunken,  good-for-nothing  fellow,  who  had  often 
avowed  his  intention  of  destroying  his  father.  One  evening,  he 
absolutely  entered  the  apartment  of  his  father,  and  had  begun  to 
grapple  with  him,  perhaps  with  a  view  to  put  his  unnatural  threats  in 
execution,  when  Brant  dnsw  a  short  sword,  and  felled  him  to  the 
ground.  He  speaks  of  this  afiair  with  regi^et,  but,  at  the  same  time, 
without  any  of  that  emotion  which  another  person  than  an  Indian 
might  be  supposed  to  feel.  He  consoles  himsdf  for  the  act,  by 
thinking  that  he  has  benefitted  the  nation  by  ridding  it  of  a  rascal." 

With  regard  to  the  dress  of  the  sachem,  there  has  been  some 
contradiction.  Mr.  Weld,  though  he  did  not  see  him,  says  he  wore 
his  hair  in  the  Indian  fashion,  as  he  also  did  hij9  clothes ;  except  that^ 
instead  of  the  blanket,  he  wore  a  kind  of  hunting  frock.  This  was 
in  1796.  But  it  was  reported,  that,  in  1792^  Brant  having  waited 
on  Lord  Dorchester,  the  Governor  of  Canada,  upon  some  business,  his 
lordship  told  him,  that  as  he  was  an  ofRcer  in  the  British  service, 
he  ought  to  lay  aside  the  Indian  dress,  and  assume  that  of  an  English 
captain;  and  that,  if  bo  persisted  in  wearing  an  Indian  dress,  he  should 
stop  his  pay.     It  is  added  that  thereupon  he  changed  his  di^ess. 

When  Colonel  Brant  arrived  at  any  principal  city,  his  arrival  was 
publicly  ann'ounced  in  the  gazettes  with  great  minuteness.  Althougii 
we  have  given  some  specimens  of  these,  we  will  add  one  more; — 

"  New  York,  June  20, 1792.  On  Monday  last  arrived  in  this  city, 
from  his  settlement  on  Grand  river,  on  a  visit  to  some  of  his  friends 
in  this  quarter.  Captain  Joseph  Brant,  of  the  British  army,  the  famous 
Mohawk  chief,  who  so  eminently  distinguished  himself  during  the  late 
war,  as  the  military  leader  of  the  Six  Nations.  We  are  informed  that 
he  intends  to  visit  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  and  pay  his  respects  to 
the  President  of  the  United  States,"  General  Washington,  which  he 
did.     We  have  before  mentioned  his  visit  to  that  city. 

The  very  respectable  traveller,  Rochefoucauld,  thus  notices  our 
chief:  "  At  twenty-four  miles  from  this  place,  (Newark,  U.  C.)  upon 
Grand  river,  is  an  establishment  which  I  had  been  curious  to  visit. 
It  is  that  of  Colonel  Brant.  But  the  colonel  not  being  at  home,  and 
h&ng  ^asured  that  I  should  aee  little  else  than  what  I  lm(}  already  seen 
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among  those  people,  I  gave  over  my  intention.  Colond  Brant  10  an 
Indian  who  took -part  withihe  English,  and  having  heen  in  Enghmd, 
was  commissioned  by^  the  king,  and  politely  treated  by  every  one. 
His  manners  are  half  European.  He  is  accompanied  by  two  negro 
servants,  and  is  in  appearance  like  an  Englishman.  He  has  a  garden 
and  farm  under  cultivation ;  dresses  almost  entirely  like  an  European, 
and  has  great  influence  over  the  Indians.  He  is  at  present  (1795)  at 
Miami,  hojding  a  treaty  with  the  Onited  States,  in  company  with  the 
Indians  of  the  west.  He  is  equally  respected  by  the  Americans,  who 
extol  so  much  his  character,  that  I  regret  much  not  to  have  seen  him." 

The  great  respect  in  which  Brant  was  held  in  England  will  be  very 
apparent  from  a  perusal  of  the  following  letter,  dated  December  12th, 
1785 :  "  Monday  last,  Colonel  Joseph  Brant,  the  celebrated  king  of 
the  Mohawks,  an-ived  in  this  city,  (Salisbury,)  from  America,  and 
after  ^dining  with  Colonel  de  Peister,  at  the  head-quarters  here,  pro- 
ceeded immediately  on  his  journey  to  London.  Thb  extraordinary 
personage  is  said  to  have  presided  at  the  late  grand  congress  of 
confederate  chiefs  of  the  Indian  nation  in  America,  and  to  be  by 
them  appointed  to  the  conduct  and  chief  command  in  the  war  which 
they  now  meditate  against  the  United  States  of  America.  He  took 
his  departure  for  England  immediately  as  that  assembly  broke  up; 
and  it  is  conjectured  that  his  embassy  to  the  British  court  is  of  great 
importance.  '  This  country  owes  much  to  the  services  of  Colonel 
Brant  during  the  late  war  in  America.  He  was  educated  at  Philadel- 
phia,  (at  the  Moor's  charity  school  in  Lebanon,  Connecticut,)  is  a  very 
shrewd,  intelligent  person,  possesses  great  courage  and  abilities  as  a 
warrior,  and  is  inviolably  attached  to  the  English  nation." 

It  has  been  denied  that  Brant  was  in  any  way  engaged  in  the 
massacres  at  Wyoming,  but  it  seems  hardly  possible  that  so  many 
should  have  been  deceived  at  that  time;  and,  moreover,  we  do  not 
find  that  it  was  denied  until  almost  every  one  of  that  age  had  lefl  the 
stage  of  action.  Those  who  deny  that  he  was  at  Wyoming  should  at 
least  prove  an  alibi,  or  they  cailnot  expect  to  be  believed. 

Brant  was  said  to  have  been  sixty-five  years  old  at  his  death.  A 
daughter  of  his  married  William  J.  Ker,  Esq.,  of  Niagara,  and  he  had 
several  other  children  besides  those  we  have  mentioned.  The  son 
who  visited  England  in  1622,  and  another  named  Jacob,  entered 
Moor's  school,  at  Hanover,  N.  H.,  in  1801,  under  the  the  care  of  Dr. 
Wheelock,     The  former  son,  John,  died  in  the  winter  of  1831. 


CHAPTER  V. 

TBCUMSBH-HIS  GREAT  EXERTIONS  TO  PREVENT  THE  WHITES  FROM  OYER. 
RUNNIKG  UI8  COUNTRY-BATTLE  OP  TIPPECANOE-BATTLE  OF  THE 
TRASnf ,   ANn  DEATH  OF  TECUM8EH. 

Tocumseh,  by  birth  a  Shawanee,  and  brigadier-general  in  the  army 
of  Great  Britain  in  the  war  of  1812,  was  bom  about  1770,  and,  like 
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Ui  great  prototype,  Pometacom,  the  Wampanoag,  seems  always  to 
have  made  his  aversion  to  civilisation  appear  a  protiunent  trait  in  his 
character;  and  it  is  not  presumed  that  he  joined  the  British  army,  and 
received  the  red  sash  and  other  ba^Jges  of  office,  because  he  was  ibnd 
of  imitating  the  whites,  but  he  employed  fhem,  more  probably,  as  a 
means  of  inspiriag  his  countrymen  with  that  respect  and  veneration 
for  himself  which  was  so  necessary  in  the  work  of  expulsion  which 
he  had  undertaken. 

The  first  expk)it  in  which  we  find  Tecumseh  engaged  was  upon  a 
branch  of  Hacker's  Creek,  in  May,  1792.  With  a  small  band  of 
warriors,,  he  came  upon  the  family  6f  John  Waggoner  about  dusk. 
They  found  Waggoner  a  short  distance  from  the  house,  sitting  upon 
a  log,  resting  himself  ailer  the  fatigues  of  the  day.  Tecumseh  directed 
his  men  to  captui^  the  family,  while  himself  was  engaged  with  Wag- 
goner, To  make  sure  work,  he  took  deliberate  aim  with  his  rifle,  but 
fortunately  he  did  not  even  wound  him,  though  the  ball  passed  next 
to  his  skin,  Waggoner  threw  himself  off  the  log,  and  ran  with  all 
his  might,  and  Tecuroselt  followed.  Having  the  advantage  of  an 
accurate  knowledge  of  the  ground,  Waggoner  made  good  his  escape*  . 
Meanwhile  his  men  succeeded  i\i  carrying  off  the  family,  some  of 
whom  they  barbarously  murdered.  Among  these#fere  Mrs.  Wag- 
goner and  two  of  her  children.  Several  of  the  children  remained  a 
long  time  with  the  Indians. 

This  persevering  and  extraordinary  man  had  made  himself  noted 
and  conspicuous  in  the  war  which  terminated  by  the  ti-eaty  of  Green-  ^ 
ville,  in  1705.  He  was  brother  to  that  famous  impostor,  well  known 
by  the  name  of  the  Prophet,  and  seems  to  have  joined  in  his  views 
just  in  season  to  prevent  his  felling  into  entire  disrepute  among  his 
own  followers.  His  principal  place  of  rendezvous  was  near  iha  con- 
fluence of  the  Tippecanoe  with  the  Wabash,  upon  the  north  bank  of 
the  latter.  This  tract  of  country  was  none  of  his,  but  had  been 
possessed  by  his  brother,  the  Prophet,  in  1808,  whh  a  motley  band 
of  about  one  thousand  young  warriors  from  among  the  Shawanese, 
Delawares,  Wyandots,  Pottawatomies,  Ottowas,  Kikkapoos,  and  Chip- 
pewas.  The  Miamies  were  very  much  opposed  to  this  intrusion  into 
their  country,  but%rerc  not  powerful  enough  to  repel  it,  and  many  of 
their  chiefs  were  put  to  death  in  the  most  barbarous  manner  for 
remonstrating  against  their  conduct.  The  mal-administration  of  the 
Prophet,  however,  in%  short  time  very  much  reduced  his  numbers, 
so  that  in  about  a  year  his  folioiu'ers  consisted  of  but  about  three  hun- 
dred, and  these  in  the  most  miserable  state  of  existetice.  Their  habits 
had  been  such  as  to  bring  famine  upon  them,  and  but  for  the  provi- 
sions furnished  by  General  Harrison  from  Vincennes,  starvation  would 
doubtless  have  ensued.  At  this  juncture  Tecumseh  made  his  appear- 
ance among  them,  and  although  in  the  character  of  a  suboidina^ 
chief.  Vet  it  was  known  that  he  directed  every  thing  aflerwards, 
although  in  the  name  of  the  Prophet.  His  exertions  now  became 
immense  to  engage  every  tribe  upon  the  continent  in  a  confederacy, 
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with  tloe  op«n  and  avowed  object  of  arresting  the  progress  of  the 
whites. 

Agreeably  to  the  direction  of  government,  Governor  Harrison  pur- 
chased of  the  Delawai'es,  Miaini^,  and  Pottawatomies,  a  large  tract 
of  country  on  both  sides  of  the  Wabash,  and  extending  up  the  river 
sixty  miles  above  Vincenn«6.  This  was  in  1809,  about  a  year  after 
the  Prophet  settled  with  his  colony  upon  the  Wabash,  as  before  stated* 
Tecumseh  was  absent  at  ibis  time,  and  his  brotier,  the  Ptophet,  was 
not  considered  as  having  any  claim  to  the  country,  being  there  with- 
out the  ccajsent  of  the  Miamies.  Tecumseh  did  not  view  it  in  this 
hght,  and  at  his  return  was  exceedingly  vexed  with  those  chiefs  who 
had  made  the  conveyance,  many  of  whom,  it  is  asserted,  he  threatened 
'witli  death.  Tecumseh's  displeasure  and  dissatisfaction  reached  Go* 
vernor  Harrison,  who  despatched  ajnessenger  to  him  to  state,  "that 
any  claims  he  might  have  to  the  lands  which  had  been  ceded  were 
not  afiected  by  the  treaty:  that  he  might  come  to  Vincennes  and 
exhibit  his  pretensions,  and  if  they  were  found  to.  be  solid,  that  the 
land  would  either  be  given  up,  or  an  ample  compensation  made  for 
.  it.'*  This,  it  must  be  confessed,  was  not  in  a  strain  calculated  to 
sootlje  a  mighty  mind  when  once  justly  irritated,  as  was  that  of  Te- 
cumseh. Howet%r,  upon  the  12th  of  August,  1810,  (a  day  which  can- 
not fail  to  remind  the  reader  of  the  fate  of  his  great  archetype,  Philip, 
of  Pokanoket,)  he  met  the  governor  in  council  at  Vincennes,  with 
many  of  his  warriors,  at  which  time  he  spoke  to  him  as  follows: 
•  "It  is  true  I  am  a  Shawanee.  My  forefathers  were  warriors. 
Their  son  is  a  warrior.  From  them  I  only  take  my  existence;  from  my 
tribe  1  take  nothing.  I  am  the  maker  of  my  own  fortune;  and  oh! 
tliat  I  could  make  that  of  my  red  people,  and  of  my  country,  as  great 
as  the  cgnceptions  of  my  mind,  when  1  think  of  the  Spirit  that  rules 
the  universe.  I  would  not  then  come  to  Governor  Harrison  to  ask 
him  to  tear  the  treaty,  and  to  obliterate  the  landmark;  but  I  would 
aay  to  him,  Sir,  you  have  liberty  to  return  to  your  own  country.  The 
being  within,  communing  with  past  ages,  tells  me  that  once,  nor  until 
lately,  there  was  no  white  man  on  this  contingnt.  That  it  then  all 
belonged  to*  red  men,  children  of  the  same  parents,  placed  on  it  by 
the  Gi-eat  Spirit  that  made  them,  to  keep  it,  to  tr^ersc  it,  to  enjoy 
its  productions,  and  to  fill  it  with  the  same  race.  Once  a  happy  race, 
since  made  miserable  by  the  white  people,  who  are  never  contented, 
but  always  encroaching.  The  way,  and  the  oiriy  way,  to  check  and 
to  stop  this  evil  is,  far  all  the  red  men  to  unite  in  claiming  a  common 
and  equal  right  in  the  land,  as  it  was  at  first,  and  should  be  yet;  for 
it  never  was  divided,  but  belongs  to  all,  for  the  use  of  each.  That  no 
part  lias  a  right  to  sell,  even  to  each  other,  much  less  to  strangers, — 
those  who  want  all,  and  will  not  do  ^ith  less.  The  white  people  have 
n9  right  to  take  the  land  from  the  Indians;  because  they  had  it  first, 
it  is  Uieirs.  They  may  sell,  but  all  must  join.  Any  sale  not  made 
by  all  is  not  valid.  The  late,  sale  is  bad.  It  was  made  by  a  part 
only.     Part  do  not  know  how  to  sell.     It  requires  all  to  make  a  bar- 
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gain  for  all.  All  red  men  have  equal  rights  to  the  unoccnpied  land- 
The  right  of  occupancy  is  as  good  in  one  place  as  in  another.  There 
cannot  be  two  occupations  in  the  same  plac€.  The  first  excludes  all 
others.  It  is  not  so  in  hunting  or  ta'aTelling,  for  there  the  same  ground 
will  serve  many,  as  they  may  follow  each  other  all  day;  but  the  camp 
is  stationary,  and  that  is  occupancy.  It  belongs  to  the  first  who-  si^ 
down  on  his  blanket  or  skins  which  he  has  thrown  upon  the  ground, 
and  till  he  leaves  it  no  other  has  a  right." 

How  near  this  is  to  the  original  is  unknown  to  us,  but  it  appears 
too  much  Americanised  to  correspond  with  our  notions  of  Tecumseh; 
nevertheless  it  may  give  the  true  meaning.  One  important  paragraph 
ought  to  be  added,  which  we  do  not  find  in  the  author  from  which  we 
have  extracted  the  above,  which  was,  "that  the  Americans  had»driren 
them  from  the  sea-coasts,  and  that  they  would  shortly  push  them  into 
the  lakes,  and  that  they  w6re  determined  to  make  a  stand  where  the^ 
were."  This  language  forcibly  reminds  us  of  what  the  ancient  Britonsj 
said  of  their  enenjies,  when  they  besought  aid  of  the  Romans:  "The 
barbarians  (said  they)  drive  us  to  the  sea,  and  the  sea  beats  us  back 
upon  them;  between  these  extremes  we  arc  exposed  either  to  be  slain 
with  the  sword  or  drowned  in  the  waves." 

Tecumseh,  having  thus  explained  his  reasons  against  the  vahdity 
of  the  purchase,  took  his  seat  amidst  his  warriors.  Governor  Harri- 
son, in  his  reply,  said,  "that  the  white  people,  when  they  arrivied  upon 
this  continent,  had  found  the  Miamies  in  possession  of  all  the  country 
on  the  Wabash,  and  at  that  time  the  Shawanese  were  residents  of 
Georgia,  from  which  they  were  driven  by  the  Creeks.  That  the  lands 
had  been  purchased  from  the  Miamies,  who  were  the  true  and  original 
owners  of  it.  That  it  was  ridiculous  to  assert  that  all  the  Indians 
were  one  nation;  for  if  such  had  been  the  intention  of  the  Great 
Spirit,  he  would  not  have  put  six  different  tongues  into  their  heads, 
but  have  taught  them  all  to  speak  a  language  that  all  could  under- 
stand. That  the  Miamies  found  it  for  their  interest  to  sell  a  part  of 
their  l?inds,  and  receive  for  them  a  further  annuity,  the  benefit  of 
which  they  had  long  experienced,  from  the  punctuality  with  which  the 
seventeen  fires  (the  seventeen  United  States)  complied  with  their  engage- 
inents;  and  that  the  Shawanese  had  no  right  to  come  from  a  distait 
country  and  control  the  Miamies  in  the  disposal  of  their  own  property." 
The  governor  then  took  his  seat,  and  the  interpreter  proceeded  to  ex- 
plain to  Tecumseh  what  he  had  said,  who,  when  he  had  nearly  finished, 
suddenly  interrupted  him,  and  exclaimed,  "It  is  all  false!"  at  the  same 
time  giving  to  his  warriors  a  signal,  they  seized  their  war-cluiiis,  and 
sprang  upon  theif  feet  from  the  green  grass  on  which  they  had  been 
sittusg.  The  governor  now  thought  himself  in  imminent  danger,  and, 
freeing  himself  from  his  arm-chair,  tlrew  his  sword,  and  prepared  to 
defend  himself.  He  was  attended  by  some  officers  of  his  government, 
and  many  citizens,  more  numerous  than  the  Indians,  but  all  unarmed; 
most  of  whom,  however,  seized  upon  some  weapon,  such  as  stones 
and  clubs.  TecumsA  continued  to  make  gestures  and  speak  with 
great  emotion,  and  a  guard  of  twelve  armed  men  stationed  by  the 
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governor  in  the  rear  were  drdered  up. '  For  a  few  minutes  it  was 
expected  blood  would  be  shed.  Major  G.  R.  iRloyde,  who  stood  near 
the  governor,  drew  his  dirk,  and  Winnemack  cocked  his  pistol,  which 
he  had  ready  primed;  he  said  Tecumseh  had  threatened  his  life  for 
having  signed  the  treaty  and  sale  of  the  disputed  land.  A  Mr.  Winas, 
the  Uethodist  minister,  ran  to  the  governor's  house,  and  taking  a  gim, 
stood  in  the  door  to  defend  the  family. 

On  being  informed  what  Tecumseh  had  said,  thd  governor  replied 
to  him,  that  "he  was  a  bad  man — that  he  would  have  no  further  talk 
with  him — that  he  must  return  to  his  camp,  and  set  out  for  his  home 
immediately."  Thus  ended  the  conference.  Tecumseh  did  not  leave 
the  neighborhood,  but  the  next  morning,  having  reflected  on  the  im- 
propriety of  his  conduct,  sent  to  the  governor  to  have  the  council 
renewed,  and  apologised  for  the  affront  ofiered;  to  which  the  governor 
afler  some  time  consented,  .having  taken  the  precaution  to  have  two 
additional  companies  of  armed  men  in  readiness  in  case  of  insult. 

Having  met  a  second  time,  Tecumseh  was  asked  whether  he  had 
any  other  grounds  than  those  he  had  stated,  by  which  he  could  lay 
claim  to  the  land  in  question;  to  which  he  replied,  "No  other." 
Here,  then,  was  an  end  to  all  argument.  The  indignant  soul  of  Te- 
cumseh could  not  but  be  enraged  at  the  idea  of  an  "equivalent  for  a 
country,"  or,  what  meant  the  same  thing,  a  compensation  for  land, 
which,  of)en  repeated,  as  it  had  been,  would  soon  amount  to  a  country ! 
"The  behaviour  of  Tecumseh  at  this  interview  was  very  different  from 
what  it  had  been  the  day  before.  His  deportment  was  dignified  and 
collected,  and  he  showed  not  the  least  disposition  to  be  insolent.  He 
denied  having  any  intention  of  attacking  the  governor,  but  said  he  had 
been  advised  by  white  men"  to  do  as  he  had  done;  that  two  white 
men  had  visited  him  at  his  place  of  residence,  and  told  him  that  half 
the  white  people  were  opposed  to  Governor  Harrison,  and  willing  to 
relinquish  the  land,  and  told  him  to  advise  the  tribes  not  to  receive 
pay  for  it;  for  that  the  governor  would  be  soon  put  out  of  office,  and 
a  "good  man"  sent  in  his  place,  who  would  give  up  the  land  to  the 
Indians.  The  governor  asked  him  whether  he  would  prevent  the  sur- 
vey of  the  land;  he  replied  that  he  was  determined  to  adhere  to  the 
old  boundary.  Then  arose  a  Wyandot,  a  Kikkapoo,  a  Pottawatomie, 
an  Ottowas,  and  a  Winnebago  chief,  each  declaring  his  determination 
to  stand  by  Tecumseh,  whom  they  had  chosen  their  chief.  Afler  the 
governor  had  informed  Tecumseh  that  his  words  should  be  truly 
reported  to  the  president,  alleging,  at  the  same  time,  that  he  knew  the 
land  would  not  be  relinquished,  and  that  it  would  be  maintained  by 
the  sword,  the  council  closed. 

The  governor  wished  yet  to  prolong  the  interview,  and  thought 
that  possibly  Tecumseh  might  appear  more  submissive  should  he  * 
meet  him  in  his  own  tent.  Accordingly  he  took  with  him  an  inter- 
preter, and  visited  the  chief  in  his  camp  the  next  day.  The  governor 
was  received  with  kindness  and  attention,  and  Tecumseh  conversed 
with  him  a  considerable  time.  On  bein^  askoitf  by  the  governor  if 
his  determination  really  was  as  he  had  expressed  himself  in  the 
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eouneil,  he  said  **yes,'*  and  added,  "that  it  ^«as  with  great  reluctance 
he  would  make  war  with  the  United  States,  against,  whom  he  had  no 
other  complaint  but  their  puvehasing  the  Indians'  land;  that  he  was 
extremefy  anxious  to  be  their  friend,  and  if  he  (the  governor)  would 
prevail  upon  the  president  to  give  up  the  lands  lately  purchased,  and 
agre»  never  to  make  another  treaty  without  the  consent  of  all  the  tribes, 
he  would  be  their  faithful  ally,  and  assist  them  in  all  their  wars  with  the 
English,"  whom  he  knew  wei-e.alwfiys  treating  the  Indians  like  dogs, 
clapping  their  hands  and  hallooing  stU'boy;  that  he  would  much 
rather  join  the  seventeen  fires;  but  if  they  would  not  give  up  said 
lands,  and  comply  with  his  request  in  other  respects,  he  would  join 
the  English.  When  the  governor  told  him  there  was  no  probability 
that  the  president  would  comply,  he  said,  "  Well,  as  the  great  chief 
is  to  determine  the  matter,  I  hope  the  Great  Spirit  will  put  sense 
enough  into  his  head  to  induce  him  to  direct  you  to  give  up  this  land. 
It  is  true,  he  is  so  far  off  he  will  not  be  injured  by  the  war.  He  may 
ait  still  in  his  town,  and  drink  his  wine,  whilst  you  and  I  will  have  to 
fight  it  out."  He  had  said  before,  when  asked  if  it  were  his  determi- 
nation to  make  war  unless  his  terms  were  complied  with,  "It  is  my 
determination;  nor  will  I  give  rest  to  my  feet  until  I  have  united  all 
the  red  men  in  the  like  resolution." 

Thus  is  exhibited  the  determined  character  of  Tecumseh,  in  which 
no  duplicity  appears,  and  whose  resentmept  might  have  been  expected, 
when  questioned,  again  and  again,  upon  the  same  subject.  Most  reli- 
giously did  he  prosecute  this  plan ;  and  could  his  extraordinary  and 
wonderful  exertions  be  known,  no  fiction,  it  is  believed,  could  scarcely 
surpass  the  reality.  The  tribes  to  the  west  of  the  Mississippi,  and 
those  about  Lakes  Superior  and  Huron,  were  visited  and  revisited  by 
him  previous  to  the  year  1811.  He  had  raised  in  these  tribes  the 
high  expectation  that  they  should  be  able  to  drive  the  Americai\^  to 
the  east  of  the  Ohio.  The  famous  Blue-Jacket  was  as  sanguine  as 
Tecumseh,  and  was  his  abettor  in  uniting  distant  tribes. 

The  following  characteristic  circumstance  occurred  at  one  of  the 
meetings  at  Vincennes.  After  Tecumseh  had  made  a  speech  to 
Governor  Harbison,  and  was  about  to  seat  himself  in  a  chair,  he 
observed  that  none  had  been  placed  for  him.  One  was  immediately 
ordered  by  the  governor,  and,  as  the  interpreter  handed  it  to  him,  he 
said,  "Your  father  requests  you  to  take  a  chair."  "My  father?"  says 
Tecumseh,  with  great  indignity  of  expression;  "  the  sun  is  my  father, 
and  the  earth  is  my  mother,,  and  on  her  bosom  I  will  repose;"  and 
immediately  seated  himself,  in  the  Indian  manner,  upon  the  ground. 

The  fight  at  Tippecanoe  followed  soon  after.  This  affair  took  place 
in  the  night  of  November  6, 1811,  in  which  sixty -two  Americans  were 
killed  and  one  hundred  and  twenty-six  wounded.  Tecumseh  was  not 
in  this  firfit,  but  his  brother,  the  Prophet,  conducted  or  ordered  the 
attack.  During  the  action,  he  was  performing  conjurations  on  an 
eminence  not  far  oflT,  but  out  of  danger.  His  men  displayed  great 
bravery,  and  the  fight  was  iong  and  bloody.  Harrison  lost  some  6f 
his  bravest  officers.    The  late  Colonel  Snelling,  of  Boston,  then  a 
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xaptain,  was  in  this  fight,  and  took  prisoner  with  his  own  hands  ao 
^dian  chief,  the  only  Indian  taken  by  the  Americans.  The  name  of 
the  captured  chief  we  do  not  learn,  but  from  his  fear  of  being  taken 
for  a  Shawanee,  it  is  evident  he  was  not  of  that  tribe.  When  he  was 
seized  by  Capt.  Snelling,  he  ejaculated,  with  hurried  accents,  '^Good 
man,  me  no  Shawanee."  The  chiefs  White-Lion  (Wapamangwa,) 
Stone-Eater  (Sanamahonga,)  and  Winnemack,  wei-e  conspicuous  at 
this  time.  The  latter  had  been  the  pretended  friend  of  the  governor, 
but  now  appeared  his  enemy.  He  was  killed  the  next  year  by  the 
lamented  Logan. 

Just  before  hostilities  cqptimeneed,  in  a  talk  Governor  Harrison  had 
with  Tecumseh,  the  former  expressed  a  wish,  if  war  must  follow,  that 
cruelty  to  prisoners  should  not  be  allowed  on  either  side.  Tecumseh 
assured  him  that  he  would  do  all  in  his  power  to  prevent  it;  and  it  is 
believed  he  strictly  adhered  to  this  resolution.  Indeed,  we  have  one 
example,  which  has  never  been  called  in  question,  and  is  worthy  the 
great  mind  of  i his  chief.  When  Colonel  Dudley  was  cut  off,  eaA  near 
four  hundred  of  his  men,  not  far  from  Fort  Meigs,  by  falling  into  an 
ambush,  Tecumseh  arrived  at  the  scene  of  action  when  the  Americans 
could  resist  no  longer.  He  exerted  himself  to  put  a  stop  to  the  mas- 
sacre of  the  soldiers  which  was  then  going  on,  and  meeting  with  a 
Chippewa  chief  who  would  not  desist  by  persuasion  nor  threats,  he 
buried  his  tomahawk  in  his  head. 

It  is  said  that  Tecumseh  had  been  in  almost  every  important  battle 
with  the  Americans,  from  the  destruction  of  General  Ilarmer's  army 
till  his  death  upon  the  Thames.  He  was  under  the  direction  of  Gene- 
ral Proctor  in  this  last  great  act  of  his  life,  but  was  greatly  dissatisfied 
with  his  course  of  proceedings,  and  is  said  to  have  remonstrated 
against  retreating  before  the  Americans  in  very  pointed  terms.  Perry's 
victory  had  just  given  the  Americans  the  command  of  Lake  Erie;  and 
immediately  aAer,  Proctor  abandoned  Detroit,  and  marched  his  ma- 
jesty's  army  up  the  river  Thames,  accompanied  by  General  Tecum- 
seh, with  about  tiflcen  hundred  warriors.  Harrison  overtook  them 
near  the  Moravian  town,  Oct.  5,  1813,  and,  after  a  bloody  batik 
with  the  Indians,  routed  and  took  prisoners  nearly  the  whole  British 
army,  Proctor  saving  himself  only  by  flight.  After  withstanding 
almost  the  whole  force  of  the  Americans  for  some  fime,  Tecumseh 
received  a  severe  wound  in  the  arm,  but  continued  to  fight  with  des- 
peration, until  a  shot  in  the  head  from  an  unknown  hand  laid  him 
prostrate  in  the  thickest  of  the  fight.  Of  his  warriors  one  hundred 
and  twenty  were  left  upon  the  field  of  battle. 

Thus  fell  Tecumseh,  in  the  forty-fourth  year  of  his  age.  He  was 
about  five  feet  ten  inches  in  height,  of  a  noble  appearance,  and  a  per- 
fectly symmetrical  form.  "  lis  carriage  was  erect  and  lofty — ^his 
motions  quick — his  eyes  penetrating — his  visage  stern,  with  an  air  of 
hauteur  in  his  countenance  which  arose  from  an  elevated  pride  of  soul« 
It  did  not  leave  him  even  in  death.'^  He  is  thus  spoken  .of  by  one 
who  knew  him. 

At  the  battle  of  the  Thames,  a  chief  by  the  name  of  Shane  served 
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as  a  guide  to  Colonel  Johnson's  regiment.  He  informs  us  that  he 
knew  Tecumseh  well,  and  that  he  once  had  hj|  thigh  broken,  which, 
not  being  properly  s^  caused  a  considerable  ridge  in  it  always  ailer. 
This  was  published  in  a  Kentucky  newspaper  lately,  as  necessary  to 
prove^that  ihe  Indian  killed  by  Colonel  Johnson  was  Tecumseh.  From 
the  same  paper  it  would  seem  that,  evenV)n  the  day  of  battle,  it  was 
doubted  by  some  whether  the  chief  killed  were  Tecumseh,  and  that  a 
critical  inquest  was  held  over  his  body;  and  although  it  was  decided 
to  be  he,  yet  to  the  fact  that  the  colonel  killed  him,  there  was  a  demur 
even  then.  But  no  doubt  many  ^cre  willing  it  should  so  pass,  think- 
ing it  a  matter  of  not  much  consequence,  so  long  as  Tecumseh,  their 
most  dreaded  enemy,  was  actually  slain;  and  perhaps,  too,  so  near 
the  event,  many  felt  a  delicacy  in  dissenting  from  the  report  of  Colo- 
nel Johnson's  friends;  but  when  time  had  dispelled  such  jealousy, 
those,  came  out  frankly  with  their  opinion,  and  hence  resulted  the 
actual  truth  of  the  case. 

That  the  American  soldiers  should  have  dishonored  themselves, 
after  their  victory,  by  outraging  all  decency  by  act?  of  astonishing 
ferocity  and  barbarity  upon  the  lifeless  body  of  the  fallen  chief,  is 
grievous  to  mention,  and  cannot  meet  with  too  severe  condemnation. 
Pieces  of  his  skin  were  taken  away  by  some  of  them  as  mementoes  !* 
He  is  said  to  have  borne  a  personal  enmity  to  General  Harrison,  at 
this  time,  for  having  just  before  destroyed  his  family.  The  celebrated 
speech,  said  to  have  been  delivered  by  the  great  "Shawanese  warrior" 
to  General  Proctor,  before  the  battle  of  the  Thames,  is  believed  by 
many  not  to  be  f^enuine.  It  may  be  seen  in  every  history  of  the  war, 
and  every  periodical  of  that  day,  and  not  a  few  since,  even  to  this. 
Therefore  we  omit  it  here.  The  speech  of  Logan,  perhaps,  has  not 
circulated  wider.  Another,  in  our  opinion,  more  worthy  the  mighty 
mind  of  Tecumseh,  published  in  a  work  said  to  be  written  by  one  who 
heard  it,  is  now  generally  (on  the  authority  of  a  public  journal) 
.discarded  as  a  fiction. 

Among  the  skirmishes  between  the  belligerents,  before  General 
Hull  surrendered  the  northwestern  army,  Tecumseh  and  his  Indians 
acted  a  conspicuous  part. 

Maiden,  situated  at  the  junction  of  Detroit  river  with  Lake  Erie, 
was  considered  the  Gibraltar  of  Canada,  and  it  was  expected  that 
General  Hull's  first  object  would  be  to  possess  himself  of  it.  In  a 
movement  that  way.  Colonel  M* Arthur  came  very  near  being  cut  ofT 
by  a  party  of  Indians  led  by  Tecumseh.  About  four  miles  from 
Maiden,  he  found  a  bridge  in  possession  of  a  body  of  the^  enemy;  and 
although  the  bridge  was  carried  by  a  force  under  Colonel  Cass,  in 
effecting  which,  eleven  of  the  enemy  were  killed,  yet  it  seems,  that  in 
a  "  few  days  afterwards"  they  were  in  possession  of  it  again,  and 
again  the  Americans  stood  ready  to  repeat  the  attack.     It  was  in  an 

*  We  have  often  tieard  it  »aid,  but  whether  in  truth  we  do  not  aver,  that 
'  there  are  those  who  still  own  razor  strops  made  of  it. 
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attempt  to  reconnoitre,  tjiat  Colonel  M«  Arthur  "advanloed  too  near  the 
enemy,  and  narrowly  escaped  being  cut  off  from  his  m«i"  by  several 
Indians  who  had  nearl;f  prevented  his  retreat. 

Major  Vanhorn  was  detached  on  the  4th  of  August  from  Aux 
Canards,  with  two  hundred  men,  to  convoy  one  hundred  and  fifty 
Ohio  militia  and  some  provisions  from  the  river  Raisin.  In  his  seeond 
day's  march,  near  Brownstown,  he  fell  into  an  ambush  of  seventy 
Indians  under  Tecuraseh,  who,  firing  upon  him,  killed  twenty  men; 
among  whom  were  Captains  M*Culloch,  Bostler,  Gilcrease,  and  Ubry : 
nine  more  were  wounded.     The  rest  made  a  precipitate  retreat. 

Major  Vanhorn  having  ft5Ied  in  ftis  attempt.  Colonel  Miller  was 
sent  on  the  8th  of  August,  with  six  hundred  men  to  protect  the  same 
provisions  and  transports.  The  next  day,  August  9th,  about  four 
o'clock  in  the  aflernoon,  the  vanguard,  commanded  by  Captain 
Snclling,  was  fired  upon  by  an  extensive  line  of  British  and  Indians, 
at  the  lower  end  of  the  village  of  Magaugo,  fourteen  miles  from 
Detroit.  The  main  body  was  half  a  mile  in  the  rear  when  the  atfack 
began.  Captain  Snelling  maintained  his  position  in  a  most  gallant 
manner,  under  a  heavy  fire,  until  the  line  was  formed  and  advanced 
to  his  relief.  The  force  against  which  the  Americans  were  now  con- 
tending wais  made  up  of  a  body  of  five  hundred  Indians  under 
•  Tecumseh,  Walk-in-the- water,  Marpot,  and  the  since  famous  Black- 
hawk,  and  a  considerable  number  of  whites  under  Major  Muir.  They 
were  formed  behind  a  breastwork  of  felled  trees.  When  Colonel 
Miller  had  brought  his  men  into  line,  the  enemy  sprang  from  their 
I  hiding-places,  and  formed  in  line-of-battle,  and  a  fierce  and  appalling 
strife  ensued.  The  British  and  Indian  force  was  one-third  greater 
than  the  American,  but  nothing  could  withstand  them,  when  led  on  by 
such  oflicers  as  Miller  and  Snelling,  and  tlie  ground  was  disputed  inch 
by  inch  for  near  two  miles,  to  the  village  of  Browpstown.  Here  the 
British  took  to  their  boats,  and  the  Indians  to  the  woods,  and  thus  the 
battle  closed.  It  was  owing  to  a  disobedience  of  orders  on  the  part 
of  the  cavalry,  that  the  British  escaped  entire  destruction ;  for  Colonel 
Miller  order^  them  to  rush  upon  them  and  cut  them  up  when  their 
guns  were  unloaded,  and  their  ranks  were  in  confusion,  but  they 
would  not,  although  Captain  Snelling  offered  to  lead  them  in  person. 
In  this  a^ir  the  Indians  and  British  lost  one  hundred  killed  and  two 
hundred  wounded,  and  the  Americans  had  eighteen  killed  and  fifty- 
eight  wounded. 

A  British  writer  upon  the  late  war,  after  having  related  the  battle 
of  the  Thames,  in  which  Tecumseh  fell,  says :  "  It  seems  extraordi- 
nary that  Geriferal  HEirrison  should  have  omitted  to  mention,  in  his 
letter,  the  death  of  a  chief,  whose  fall  contributed  so  largely  to  break 
down  the  Indian  spirit,  and  to  give  peace  and  security  to  the  whole 
northwestern  frontier  of  the  U.  States.  Tecumseh,  although  he  had 
received  a  musket-ball  in  the  left  arm,  was  still  seeking  the  hottest  of 
the  fire,"  when  he  received  the  mortal  wound  in  the  head,  of  which 
he  in  a  few  moments  expired.    The  error,  which  for  some  time 
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prevail^,  of  his  being  shot  by  Colonel  Johnson,  Is  copied  into  this 
author's  work.  The  following  descriptions,  though  in  some  respects 
erroneous,  are  of  sufficient  value  to  be  preseryied. 

Tecumseh  was  eadowed  "with  more  than  the  usual  stoutness, 
possessed  all  the  agility  and  perseverance,  of  the  Indian  character. 
His  earriage  was  dignified;  his  eye  penetrating;  his  countenance, 
which,  even  in  death,  betrayed  the  indications  of  a  lofly  spirit,  rather 
of  the  sterner  cast.  Had  he  not  possessed  a  certain  austerity  of 
manners,  he  could  never  have  controlled  the  wayward  passions  of 
those  who  followed  him  to  battle.  He  was  of  a  silent  habit ;  but, 
when  his  eloquence  became  rOlised  into  action  by  the  reiterated 
encroachments  of  the  Americans,  his  strong  intellect  oould  supply 
hin  ^th  a  flow  of  oratory,  that  enabled  him,  as  he  governed  in  the 
field,  so  to  prescribe  in  the  council.  Those  who  consider  that,  in  all 
territorial  questions,  the  ablest  diplomatists  of  the  U.  States  are  sent 
to  negotiate  with  the  Indians,  will  readily  appreciate  the  loss  sustained  % 
by  the  latter  in  the  death  of  their  champion.  The  Indians,  in  general, 
are  full  as  fond  as  other  savages  of  the  gaudy  decoration  of  their 
persons ;  but  Tecumseh  was  an  exception.  Clothes  and  other  valuable 
articles  of  spoil  had  oflen  been  his ;  yet  he  invariably  wore  a  deer-skin 
coat  and  pantaloons.  He  had  frequently  levied  subsidies  to,  compa-  • 
ratively,  a  large  amount;  yet  he  preserved  little  or  nothmg  for  himself. 
It  was  not  wealth,  but  glory,  that  was  Tecumseh's  ruling  passion. 
Fatal' day!  when  the  ^Christian  people'  first  penetrated  the  forests, 
to  teach  the  arts  of  « civilisation'  to  the  poor  Indian.  Till  then  water 
had  been  his  only  beverage,  and  himself  and  his  race  possessed  alt 
the  vigor  of  hardy  savages.  Now,  no  Indian  opens  his  lips  to  the 
stream  that  ripples  by  his  wigwam,  while  he  has  a  rag  of  clothes  on 
his  back,  where^vith  to  purchase  rum ;  and  he  and  his  squaw  and  his 
children  wallow  through  the  day  in  beastly  drunkenness.  Instead  of 
the  sturdy  warrior,  with  a  head  to  plan,  and  an  arm  to  execute, 
vengeance  upon  the  oppressors  of  his  country,  we  behold  the  puny, 
'besotted  Mnretch,  squatting  on  his  hams,  ready  to  barter  his  country, 
his  children,  61;  himself,  for  a  few  gulps  of  that  deleterious  compound, 
which,  far  more  than  the  arms  of  the  United  StitfM,  (Great  Britain 
arid  France^)  is  hastening  to  extinguish  all  traces  of  his  name  and 
character.  Tecumseh,  himself,  in  early  life,  had  been  addicted  to 
intemperance;  but  no  sooner  did  his  judgment  decide  against,  than 
his  resolution  enabled  him  to  quit,  so  vile  a  habit.  Beyond  one  or  two 
glasses  of  wkie,  he  never  afterwards  indulged." 

It  was  said  not  to  be  from  good  will  to  the  Americans,  that  he  would 
not  permit  his  warriors  to  exercise  any  cruelty  upon  them,  when  fallen 
into  their*power,  but  from  principle  alone.  When  Detroit  was  taken 
by  the  British  and  Indians,  Tecumseh  was  in  the  action  at  the  head 
of  the  latter.  After  the  surrender.  General  Brock  requested  him  not 
to  allow  his  Indians  to  ill-treat  the  prisoners ;  to  which  he  replied, 
"No!  I  despise  them  too  much  to  meddle  with  them." 

Some  of  the  English  have  said  that  there  were  few  officers  in  the 
U.  States'  service  so  able  tooommand  in  the  field  as  Tecumseh.   Tliis 
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it  will  not  behoove  us  to  question ;  but  it  would  better  have  become  such 
^peechmakers,  if  they  had  added, '« in  his  peculiar  mode  of  warfare.'' 
That  he  was  a  more  wily  chief  than  Mishikinakwa,  may  be  doubted ; 
that  either  had  natural  abilities  inferior  to  those  of  General  Wayne^ 
or  General  Brock,  we  see  no  reason  to  believe.  But. this  is  no  argu- 
ment that  they  could  practise  Ekiropean  warfare  as  well  as  those 
generals.  It  is  obvious,  from  his  intercourse  with  the  whites,  that 
Tecumseh  must  have  been  better  skilled  in  their  military  tactics  than 
most,  if  not  all,  of  his  countrymen,  whether  predecessors  or  contem- 
poraries. 

A  military  man,*  as  we  apprehend,  says,  "  He  (Tecumseh)  was  an 
excellent  judge  of  position,  and  not  only  knew,  but  could  point  out 
the  localities  of  the  whole  country  through  which  h^  had  passed.'' 
*<  His  facility  of  communicating  the  information  he  had  acquired,  was 
thus  displayed  before  a  concourse  of  spectators.  Previous  to  General 
Brock's  crossing  over  to  Detroit,  he  asked  Tecumseh  what  sort  of  a 
country  he  should  have  to  pass  through,  in  case  of  his  proceeding 
farther.  Tecumseh,  taking  a  roll  of  elm-bark,  and  extending  it  on 
the  ground  by  means  of  four  stones,  drew  forth  his  scalping-knife, 
and  with  the  point  presently  etched  upon  the  bark  a  plan  of  the 
country,  it^  hills,  woods,  rivers,  morasses,  and  roads ;  a  plan  which, 
if  not  m  lieat,  was,  for  the  purpose  required,  fully  as  intelligible  as  if 
Arrowsmith  himself  had  prepared  it.  Pleased  with  this  unexpected 
talent  in  Tecumseh,  also  with  his  having,  by  his  characteristic  bold- 
ness, induced  the  Indians,  not  of  his  immediate  party,  to  cross  the 
Detroit,  prior  to  the  embarkation  of  the  regulars  and  militia.  General 
Brock,  as  soon  as  the  business  was  over,  publicly  took  off  his  sash, 
and  placed  it  round  the  body  of  the  chief.  Tecumseh  received  th^«^ 
honor  with  evident  gratification,  but  was,  the  next  day,  seen  without 
his  sash.  General  Brock,  fearing  something  had  <Uspleased  the 
Indian,  sent  his  interpreter  for  an  explanation.  The  latter  soon 
returned  with  an  account  that  Tecumseh,  not  wishing  to  wear  such  a 
mark  of  distinction,  when  an  older,  and,  as  he  said,  abler  warrior  ' 
than  himself  was  present,*  had  transferred  the  sash  to  the  Wyandot 
chief,  ilound-head." 

The  place  of  this  renowned  warrior's  birth  was  upon  the  banks  of 
the  Scioto  river,  near  what  is  now  Chillicothe.  His  father's  name  was 
Pukeesheno,  which  means,  I  light  from  flying.  He  was  killed  in  the 
battle  of  Kanhawa,  in  1774.  His  mother's  name  was  Meetheetashe, 
which  signifies,  a  turtle  laying  her  eggs  in  the  sand.  She  died  among 
the  Cherokees.  She  had,  at  one  birth,  three  sons : — ^Ellskwatawa, 
which  signifies,  a  door  opened,  was  called  the  Prophet ;  Tecumseh, 
which  is  a  tiger  crouching  for  his  prey;  and  Kumskaka,  a  tiger  that. 
flies  in  the  air. 

We  will  here  present  the  reader  with  a  specimen  of  the  Shawanee 
language,  in  the  Lord's  prayer: — 

Coe-thm-a,  spim-i-key  yea*taw-yan-oe,  o-wes-sa-yeg  yey-sey-tho- 
*  Mr.  James,  ut  nipra. 
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yan-ae:  Day-palc-i-tum-any-pay-itch  tha-key,  yea-is8i-tay*hay-yon-ae 
issi-nock-i-key,  yoe-ma-assis-key-kie  pi-sey  spim-i-key.  Me-li-na-key 
oe  noo-ki  cos-si*kie  ta-wa-it-thin  oe  yea-wap-a-ki  tuck-whan-a;  puck- 
i-tum-i-wa-loo  kne-won-ot-i-they-way.  Yea-se-puck-i-tum-a  ma-chil- 
i-tow^-ta  thick-i  ma-chaw-ki  tus-sy*neigh-puck-sin-a  wa-aun-si-loo 
wau  po  won-ot-i-they  ya  key-la  tay  pale-i-tum-any  way  v/is-sa  kie 
was-sa-cut-i-we-way  thay-pay-we-way. 

In  1826,  the  only  surviving  son  of  Tecumseh,  whose  name  is 
Puchethei,  which  signifies  crouching  or  watching  his  prey,  left  the 
Ohio  to  settle  beyond  the  Mississippi.  This  son,  when  his  father  was 
slain,  was  fighting  by  his  side.  «« The  prince  regent,"  says  Mr.  James, 
''in  1814,  out  of  respect  to  the  memory  to  the  old,  sent  out  as  a  pre- 
sent to  the  young  Tecumseh  a  handsome  sword;"  and  then  closes  this 
paragragh  with  this  most  savage  lamentation:  *< Unfortunately,  how- 
ever, for  the  Indian  cause  and  country,  faint  are  the  prospects  that 
Tecumseh  the  son  will  ever  equal,  in  wisdom  or  prowess,  Tecumseh 
the  father." 


CHAPTER  VI. 

FACTFB  IN  THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  SENECA  NATION-SAGOYEWATUA,  OK  BED 
JACK£T~H18  FAMOUS  SPEECH  TO  A  MISSIONARY-GOVERNOR  CLINTON  8 
ACCOUNT  OP  HIM— WrrCHCRAFP  AFFAIR-ONE  OF  HIB  PEOPLE  PUT  TO 
DEATH  FOR  BEING  A  WITCH-HE  DEFENDS  THE  EXECUTION ER-B IS  IN 
TBRVIEW  WITH  LAFAYETTE-COUNCIL  AT  CANANDAIGUA-FARMERS- 
BROTHER-NARRATIVE  OF  HIS  CAPTURE  DURING  THE  REVOLUTIONARY 
WAR. 

Sagoyewatha,  called  by  the  whites,  Red-Jacket.  His  place  of  resi- 
dence was,  for  many  years  previous  to  his  death,  ^which  happened 
January  20th,  1830,  at  his  own  house,)  about  four  miles  from  Buffalo, 
and  one  mile  north  of  the  road  that  leads  through  the  land  reserved 
for  the  remnant  of  the  Seneca  nation,  called  the  Reservation.  His 
house  was  a  log-cabin,  situated  in  a  retired  place.  Some  of  his  tribe 
are  Christians,  but  Red-Jacket  would  never  hear  to  any  thing  of  the 
.  kind.  He  was  formerly  considered  of  superior  wisdom  in  council, 
and  of  a  noble  and  dignified  behaviour,  which  would  have  honored  any 
man.  But,  like  nearly  all  his  race,  he  could  not  withstand  the  temp* 
tation  of  ardent  spirits,  which,  together  with  his  age,  rendered  him 
latterly  less  worthy  of  notice.  Formerly,  scarce  a  traveller  passed 
near  his  place  of  residence,  who  would  not  go  out  of  his  way  to  see 
this  wonderful  man,  and  to  hear  his  profound  observations. 

In  the  year  1805,  a  council  was  held  at  Buffalo,  in  the  State  of  New 
»  York,  at  which  were  present  many  of  the  Seneca  chiefs  and  warriors, 
assembled  at  the  request  of  a  missionary,  Mr.  Cram,  from  Massachu* 
setts.  It  was  at  this  time  that  Red- Jacket  delivered  his  famous  speech, 
about  which  so  much  has  been  said  and  written,  and  which  we  propose 
to  give  liere  al  length,  and  correctly;  as  some  ominioiis  and  enon 
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were  ccmtained  in  it  as  published  at  the  time.  It  may  be  taken  as 
genuine,  at  least  as  nearly  so  as  the  Indian  language  can  be  translated^ 
in  which  it  was  delivered,  for  Red-Jacket  would  not  speak  in  English, 
although  he  understood  it.  The  missionary  first  made  a  speedi  to 
the  Indians,  in  which  he  explained  the  object  for  which  he  had  called 
them  together;  namely,  to  inform  them  that  he  was  sent  by  the 
missionary  society  of  Boston  to  instruct  them  "  how  to  worship  the 
Great  Spirit,"  and  not  to  get  away  their  lands  and  money ;  that  there 
was  but  one  religion,  and  unless  they  embraced  it  Ihey  could  not  be 
happy;  that  they  had  lived  in  darkness  and  great  errors  all  their 
lives ;  he  wished  that,  if  they  had  any  objections  to  his  religion,  they 
would  state  them ;  that  he  had  visited  some  smaller  tribes,  who  waited 
their  decision  before  they  would  consent  to  receive  him,  as  they  were 
their «« older  brothers." 

After  the  missionary  had  done  speaking,  the  Indians  conferred 
together  about  two  hours,  by  themselves,  when  they  gave  an  answer 
by  Red-Jacket,  which  follows : — 

"  Friend  and  brother,  it  was  the  will  of  the  Great  Spirit  that  we 
should  meet  together  this  day.  He  orders  all  things,  and  he  has 
given  us  a  fine  day  for  our  council.  He  has  taken  his  garment  from 
before  the  sun,  and  caused  it  to  shine  with  brightness  upon  us ;  our 
eyes  are  opened,  that  we  see  clearly ;  our  ears  are  unstopped,  that  we 
have  been  able  to  hear  distinctly  the  Words  that  you  have  spoken;  for 
all  these  favors  we  thank  the  Great  Spirit,  and  him  only. 

"Brother,  this  council  fii-e  was  kindled  by  you;  it  was  at  your 
request  that  we  came  together  at  this  time;  we  have  listened  with 
attention  to  what  you  have  said ;  you  have  requested  us  to  speak  our 
minds  freely ;  this  gives  us  great  joy,  for  we  now  consider  that  we 
stand  upright  before  you,  and  can  speak  what  we  think ;  all  have 
heard  your  voice,  and  all  speak  to  you  as  one  man ;  our  minds  are 
agreed. 

"  Brother,  you  say  you  want  an  answer  to  your  talk  before  you 
leave  this  place.  It  is  right  you  should  have  one,  as  you  are  a  great 
distance  from  home,  and  we  do  not  wish  to  detain  you;  but  we  will 
first  look  back  a  little,  and  tell  you  what  our  fathers  have  told  us,  and 
what  we  have  heard  from  the  white  people. 

"  Brother,  listen  to  what  we  say.  There  was  a  tiirne  when  our 
forefathers  owned  this  great  island.*  Their  seats  extended  from  the 
rising  to  the  setting  sun.  The  Great  Spirit  had  made  it  for  the  use 
of  Indians.  He  had  ci'eated  the  buffalo,  the  deer,  and  other  animals 
for  food.  He  made  the  bear  and  the  beaver,  and  their  skins  served 
us  for  clothing.  He  had  scattered  them  over  the  country,  and  taught 
us  how  to  take  them.  He  had  caused  the  earth  to  produce  com  for 
bread.  All  this  he  had  done  far  his  red  cliildren  because  he  loved 
them.  If  we  had  any  disputes  about  hunting-grounds  they  were  , 
generally  settled  without  the  shedding  of  rouoh  bl^ :  but  an  evil  day 
came  among  us ;  your  fovefitthers  creased  die  great  waters,  and  landed 

*•  A  geoeral  opidMHi  among  all  the  Inditni,  that  tbUooimtry  was  an  island; 
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cftulto  Mihin<»  Th»ir  BuiabeiB  wovsjmpU;  they  fouad  friends^  and 
not  enemies ;  th^  told  m  thay  had  fled  fron  thair  own  country  for 
imr  of  Wickad  men,  and  come  heva  to  enjoy  their  reUgioo*  They 
asked  for  a  small  seat ;  we  took  pity  <^  them,  granted  their  Request, 
IMd  they  sat  down  anK»gst  us ;  we  gave  them  corn  and  meat ;  they 
gpvye  us  poison*  in  return.  The  white  people  had  now  found  our 
couatry,  tidii^  were  carried  back,  and  mocv  came  'amongst  us ;  yet 
W&4id.  not  lear  them, — we  took  them  to  be  fhends  {  they  called  us 
Wotbers ;  we  helieved  them,  a<id  ganre  thma  a  larger  seat.  At  length 
their  numbers  had  greatly  iDcneas^ ;  they  wanted  more  land ;  they 
ij^jllid  ouTiCOuntry.  Our  ey^  wei^  o^p^ufdd^  and  our  minds  became 
iiaaasy*  Wars  took  place;  Indians  were  hired  to  fight  against  Indians, 
'  attd  many  of  our  people  wove  destroyed*  They  aJao  brought  strong 
UfHwni  am^pg  us :  it  was  atrong  and  powerfid,  a«id  has  slain  thousands. 

^^Biother,  our  seats  were  once  large,  .and  yours  were  very. small; 
you  have  now  become  a  great  people,  and  we  have  scarcely  a  plaoe 
lift  to  aprmd  our  blankets;  y<ui  hpive  got  our  country,  but  are  not 
satisfied;  you  want  to  force  your  religion  upon  us. 

«« Brother,  continue  to  listen.  You  say  that/you  ar^  sent  to  instruct 
us  how  to  worship  the  Great  Spirit  agreeably  to  his  mind,  and  if  we 
do  not  take  hold  of  the  religion  which  you  white  people  teach,  we 
abail  ]je  unhappy  hereafler;  you  ^y  you  9a^  right,  and  we  are  lost; 
how  db  we  know  this  tp  be  true?  We  understand  that  your  religion 
k  written,  in  a  book;  if  it  was  intended  for  us  as  well  as  you,  why  has 
not  the  Great  Spirit  given  it4o  us^  and  not  only  to  us,  but  why  did  he 
not  give  to  our  forefathers  the  knowledge  of  that  book,  with  the  means 
of  uaderstandiog  it  rightly?  We  only  know  what, you  toll  us  about 
iti  how  shall  we  know  when  to  believe,  being  so  oAen  deceived  by 
the  white  people? 

<«  BroiheCt  you  say  there  is  but  one  way  to  worship  And  serve  the 
Great  Spirit ;  if  there  is  but  one  religion,  why  do  you  white  people 
di^r  80  much  about  it;  why  not  all  agree,  as  vou  can  all  read  the 
book? 

^<  Brother,  wc  do  not  understand  these  things;  we  are  told  that  your 
religion  was  given  to  your  forefathers,  and  has .  been  handed  down 
from  father  to  son.  We  also  have  a  religion  which  was  given  to  our 
forefathers,  and  has  been  handed  down  to  us,  their  childr^«  We 
worship  that  way.  It  teacheth  us  to  be  thankful  for  all  the  favors  we 
reoeive;  to  love  each  other,  and  to  be  united;  we  never  quarrel  about 
rehgion. 

<«  Brother,  the  Great  Spirit  has  made  us  all,  but  he  has  made  a 
great  di^rence  between  his  white  and  xed  chiMren;  he  has  given  us 
a  difierent  complexion,  and  different  customs;  to  you  he  has  given  the 
arts;  to  these  he  has  not  opaned  our  eyes;  we  know  these  things  to 
be  true.  Since  he  has  made  so  gnpat  a  difference  between  us  in  other 
things,  why  may  we  not  conclude  that  he  has  given  us  a  difierent 

*  Spirkaoiis  hqaor  is  alluded  t»^  it  it  sopited.. 
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religkm  acisonling  to  our  undbittmdbg;  H«ft  €r«wt  B^iA  imB  H|^i 
he  kaow8«what  k  beit  ftr  hid  diil^^eb;  we  aire  tmXMeA. 

^  Brother,  we  do  toot  wnk  to  d^troy  your  religion,  or  lake  k  horn 
you;  f^e  only  want  to  enjoy  oir  own.  • 

<«  Brother,  yoii  my  you  hav<  not'  come  to  get  our  Imde  «r  mm 
money,  but  to  enlightieii  oyr  minds.  I  will  how  tell  you  tliat  I  kttm 
been  at  your  meetings^  and  saw  yon  collecting  money  fimn  the  nMt- 
ing*  I  cannot  tdl  what  this  money  was  intended  for,  but  awppeac  it 
was  for  your  minister;  and  if  we  should  conform  to  ytmr  way  if 
thinking,  perhaps  you  may  want  some  from  us. 

<«  Brother,  we  are  told  that  yon  have  been  preaching  to  while  paofte 
in  this  place;  these  people,  are  our  neighbors;  we  are  acquainted  wUi 
them;  we  will  wak  a  little  wlyle  and  se^what  effect  your  praachiag 
has  upon  them.  If  we'find  it  does  them  good,  makes  them  hoaosi, 
and  less  disposed  'to  cheat  Indiaiis,  we  will  then  consider  agaia  what 
you  have  said. 

«  Brother^  you  have  nowlieard  our  answer  to  ycvr  talk,  and  Ihii 
is  all  we  have  to  say  at  present  As  we  are  going  to  part,  we  wiH 
oome  and  take  you  by  the  hand,  and  hope  the  6^reat  Spirit  will  pro- 
tect  you  on  your  journey,  and  return  you  safe  to  your  fHends.'' 

The  chiefs  and  others  then  drew  near  the  missionary  to  teke  him 
by  the  hand;  hut  he  VouM  not  receive  them,  and  hastily  rising  freai 
his  seat,  said,  'Hhat  there  was  no  fellowship  between  the  religioa  of 
God  and  the  works  of  the  Devil,  and,  therefore,  oouM  not  join  hmdB 
with  them*^*  Upon  this  beag  interpreted  to  them,  «<they  smiled,  and 
retired  in  a  peaceable  manner.** 

The  Indians  cannot  well  conceive  how  they  have  any  partipipatioB 
in  the  guilt  of  the  crucifixion,  indsmuch  as  they  do  not  bslieve  theah 
selves  of  the  same  origin  as  the  whities,  and  there  being  no  dispute  tet 
that  they  committed  this  act.  Red-Jacket  once  said  to  a  alerg^rman 
who  was  importuning  Inm  on  this  subject, 

"  Brother,  if  you  white  men  murdered  the  Son  of  the  Gieat  SfMrit, 
we  Indians  had  nothing  to  do  with  it,  and  it  is  none^f  our  afiair.  if 
ho  had  come  among  us,  we  wauld  not  have  killed  him;  we  wouki 
have  treated  him  well.  You  must  make  amends  for  that  crime  your- 
selves."* 

Bed-Jacket  took  part  with  the  Americans  in  the  war  of  1812,  but 
was  not  distinguished  for  that  prodigality  of  life  whk^h  marked  the 
character  of  Tecumseh,  and  many  others,  but  on  all  occasions  was 
cool  and  collected.  He  had  become  attached  to  Colonel  Snelliiig 
during  the  war,  and  when  he  heard  that  that  ofHoer  was  ordered  to  a 
distant  station,  he  went  to  take  his  farewell  of  hinfh  At  that  mterview 
he  said, 

'<  Brother,  I  hear  you  ar^  going  to  a  place  called  Governor's  Island. 

*  "  This  occurred  in  a  bDnreraatfoa  between  Red-Jacket  and  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Brackenridge;  Tomni)r»Jommy,  Jack-Berry,  and  myielf  were  nr«- 
»eDi.    I  heard  the  renark,  and  will  vouch  for  it.'*^W.  J..  SaeUing. 
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I  1m^  yM  vriil  he  a  fMwriMM*  y«ai«i£  IwidetilaBAtlttt  yoawlte 
people  tiiiek  ehildien  a  bleaeiiig.  I  hbpe  yotr  may  have  a  diousend. 
AmA,  above  all,  I  hopoy  whevevi^r  you  go^  you  may  never  fmd  whiskey 
more  than  two  ehiUings  a  quart."  » 

Giaod  Island,  ia -Niagara  yiver,  just  above  the  failxyus  Niaguea 
lalh,  IB  owned  by  the  Seoecas*  When  it  was  rumored  that  the  Bluish 
had  taken  possesion  of  it,  in  their 'last  war  with  the  Americans,  Red- 
Jtnkct  assembled  his  people  to  cotfsult  with  Mr.  Granger,  their  ageH. 
After  having  stated  to  him  the  mformation,  the  old  chief  made  the 
Mhywtng  profound  speech: 

.  ^  Brother,  you  have  told  us  that  we  had  nothing  to*  do  with  the  war 
that  has  taken  place  between  you  and  the  British.  But  we  &id  the 
war  fens  come  to  our  own  deors.  Our  property  is  taken  possessioo  of 
hy  the  British  and  their  Indian  friends,  it  is  necessary  now  for  us  to 
take  up.  the  business,  defend  our  property,  and  drive  the  enemy  from 
it*  If  we  sit  still  upon  our  seats,  and  take  no  means  of  redress,  the 
BiitiBh  (according  to  the  customs  of  you  white  people)  will  hold  it  by 
epB^uest.  And  should  you  conquer  the  Canadas,  you  will  claim  it 
upon  the  same  principles,  as  (though)  conquered  from  t^  British. 
We  therefore  request  permission  to  go  with  our  warriors,  and  drive 
off  iheee  bad  people,  and  take  possession  of'  our  lands."  Whereupon 
soeh  of  the  Senecas  as  had  an  inclination  were  permitted  to  join  the 
American  army. 

Ia  (me  action  Red-Jacket  acted  a  conspieuous  part,  and  is  most 
honorably  mentioned  by  the  commanding  general.  The  action  took 
place  near  Fort  George  on  the  17th  of  August,  1813,  between  about 
thiee  hundred  volunteers  and  Indians,  supported  by  two*  bundled 
regulars.  These  surprised  the  British  and  Indian  camp  at  daylight, 
kiUed  seventy-five  and  took  sixteen  prisoners.  The  success  of  the 
expedition  was  almost  entirely  owing  to  a  stratagem  of  the  Indians, 
who,  when  they  had  formed  their  plan  of  attack,  decoyed  their  brethren 
on  the  British  side  into  an  ambush,  by  giving  a  war-whoop  wluch  they 
mistook  for  that*  of  their  friends.  General  Boyd,  who  commandeid 
heffe>  says,  '^The  principal  chiefs  who  led  the  warrk>VB  this  day  were 
FarmerVBrother,  Red-Jacket,  Little  ^ly.  Pollard,  Black  Snake, 
Johnson,  Silver-Heels,  Captain  Half-Town,  Major  Henry  Obeal, 
(Com*Planter's  soa,)  and  Captain  Cold,  chief  of  Chiondaga,  whcwas 
wounded.  In  a  council  which  was  held  with  them  yesterday,  they 
O0veiianted  not  to  scalp  or  murder;  and  I  am  happy  to  say  that  they 
treated  the  prisoners  with  humanity,  and  committed  no  wanton  cruel- 
ties upon  the  dead."  ^«  Their  bravery  and  humanity  were  equally 
con^uous.  Already  the  quietness  in  which  our  pickets  are  suffered 
to  remain  evinces  the  benefit  arising  from  their  assistance." 

€i6vemor  De  Witt  Clinton,  in  his  most  valuable  discourse  before 
the  Historical  Society  of  New  York,  thus  liotices  Red- Jacket :  «  With- 
in a  few  years  an  extraordinary  orator  has  risen  among  the  S^aecas; 
his  real  name  is  Saguoaha.  Without  the  advantages  of  illustrious 
desoeaty  and  with  no  extraordinary  talents  for  war,  he  has  attained 
the  first  distinctions  ia  the  nation  by  the  feioe  of  his  ek)quenoeJ* 
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BgAJaaM  hmwg  by  #>qie  me^m  lgat.th»'ffmMflff<y  ^  to4 
mans  ia  ord^*  as  it  k-  repc^^rted,  to  z«|Urie?e  it,  fpienuled  lipoa  Ub 
bri>iber'  to  aaaounce  InmselF  a  prSph^,  conuni^oned  by  the  Gtm^ 
Spirit  to  redeem  the  misenable  condition  of  bis  Qouatrymen*,  It  ra* 
quix^  BoUung  but,  an  adrOit  and  skUM  reajBoner  to  porsu^  the 
iflpoi^nt  .jcnultitude,  given  to  the  grossest  sjuperstitioB,  ef  bis  kfayi- 
ulity  in  the  pretended  art  or  mystery.  If  good  ever  came  out  iif 
evil,,  it  did  at  this  time.  The  Onondagas  were,  at  tbat  periodi  the 
most  di'unken  and  profligate  of  all  the  Iroquob.  They  wexe  now  99 
far  prevailed  upon  as  /ilmost  entirely  to  ahstaifr  from  ardent  spinlA» 
became,  apber  and  industrious,  and  observed  and  respect^  the  laws 
of  morality.  Thjs  good  efiect  was  not  coefined  to  the  Onoiidagail» 
but  shed  its  benign  influence  through  the  nations  adjacent,  fifit  mb 
this  reform  was  begun  in  hypocrisy,  it  necessarily  ended  with  ils 
hypocritical  author*  The  greatest  check,  perhap%  whiob  cm  te 
thrown  in  the  way  of  imposture  is  its  own  ejcposition.  In  this  casei 
like  witchcraft  among  us  in  former  times,  it  was  stayed  by  its  own 
operations.  Many  were  denounced  as  witches,  and  some  would  hum 
been  exec^ited  but  for  the  interference  of  their  white  neighbors*  Redi 
Jacket  was  denounced  in  a  great  council  of  Indians,  held  at  Buf&lo 
creak,  aa  the. chief  author  of  f heir. troubles.  He  was  accevdiiigly 
brou^t  to  trial,  and  his  eloquence  saved  his  life,  and  greatly  incas^tifid 
his  reputation.  His  defence  was  near  three  hours  long.  And,  in  the 
language  of  Governor  Chaton,  <^the  iron  brow  of  superstition  relented 
un<kr  the  magic  of  his  eloquence :  he  declared  the  prophet  (his  brother) 
a^  impostor  and  a  cheat;  he  prevailed;  the  Indians  divided,  and  a  sma.Il 
nuyoiity  appeared  in  his  favor.  Pevbaps  the  annals  of  history  cannot 
furnish  a  more  conspicuous  instance,  of  the  triumph  and  power  of 
oratory,  in  a  barbarous  nation,  devoted  tq  superstition,  and  looking 
up  to  tl^  accuser  as  a  delegated  minister  of  the  Almightyr.  I  am  well 
Aware  that  tlie  speech  of  Logan  will  be  triumphantly  quoted  against 
me,  €iBd  it  will  be  said,  that  the  most  splendid  exhibition  of  Indian 
eloquence  may  be  found  out  of  the  pale  of  the  Six  Nations*  I  fully 
subscribe  to  the  euU^ii|m  of  Mr.  Jcfierson,  when  he  says,  ^  I  may 
challenge  the  whole  orations  of  Demosthenes  and.  Cicero,  and  of  any 
more  eminent  orator,  if  Europe  has  furnished  more  eminent,  to  produce 
a  siegle  passage  superior  to  the  speech  of  Logan.*  But  let  it  be 
remembered  that  Logan  was  a  Mingo  chief,"  that  is,  an  Iroquois. 

The  time  is  not  far  distant.  If  not  already  arrived,  when  the  name 
of  Red-Jacket  will  be  heard,  in  the  most  august  assemblies,  to  give 
weight  to  the  mightiest  efforts  of  eloquence.  In.  the  debate  on  the 
Indian  bill,  in.  1830,  in  Congress,  Mr.  Crockett,*  of  Tennessee,  said, 
«<  I  am  forcibly  reminded  of  the  remark  made  hy  the  famous  Red- 
Jacket,  in  the  rotunda  of  this  building,  when  he  was  shown  the  pend 

*  The  pitiful  crusade  io  which  this  brave  roan  Isai  bis  life,  will  ^  kMV 
be  remembered  for  its  UDJustiiiabfe  orig^,  as  the  many  valuable  but  mis- 

fiided  roeo  who  have  been  sacrificed  lo  it.    Havia^  joined  the  arra^  ef 
exu,  Cokmel  Creokett  was  there  murdefed  with  the  rest  ofTa  gainsea 
which  f^  into  the  hands  ef  the  Mensaet  i»  1836. 
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whieh  xepieaented  in  sculpturor  the  £i«t  landttg  oT  the  Pilgrin»t  with 
an  Indian  chief  presenting  to  them  an  ear  of  oorn,  in  token  of  friendly 
welcome.  The  aged  Indwn  said,  'I'hat  was  good.'  He  said  he  knew 
they  came  from  the  Great  Spirit,  and  he  was  willing  to  share  the  soil 
with  his  brothers*  Bui  when  he  turned  round  to  view  another  panel, 
representing  Penn's  treaty,  he  said,  <  Ah  1  alFs  gone  now.'  There  was 
a  great  deal  of  taruth  in  this  short  saying." 

Red*Jacket  and  his  council,  in  1891,  made  a  formal  complaint  to 
the  Governor  of  New  York,  of  the  arbitrary  conduct  of  some  teachers 
among  his  people,  and  of  their  undue  influence  generally.  Ckxisidering 
it  to  contain  a  ntost  important  and  valuable  piece  of  information,  we 
will  give  it  entire: — 

"  Brother  Parish,  I  address  myself  to  you,  and  through  you  to  the 
governor.  The  chiefs  of  Onondaga  have  accompanied  you  to  Albany, 
to  do  business  with  the  governor;  I  also  was  to  have  been  with  you, 
but  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  bad  health  has  put  it  out  of  my  power. 
For  this  you  must  not  think  hard  of  me.  I  am  not  to  blame  for  it. 
It  is  the  will  of  the  Great  Spirit  that  it  should  be  so.  The  object  of 
the  Onondagas  is  to  purchase  our  lands  at  Tonnewanta^  This  and 
aU  other  business  •  Ulat  they  may  have,  to  do  at  Albany  must  be 
transacted  in  the  presence  of  the  governor.  He  will  see  thfit  the 
bargain  is  iairly  mide,  ao  that  all  parties  may  have  reason  to  be 
.satisfied  with  what  shall  b^  done;  and  when  our  sanction  shall  be 
wanted  to  the  tradsaction,  it  will  be  freely  given.  I  much  regret 
that,  at  this  time,  the  stale  of  my  health  should  have  prevented  me 
from  accompanying  you  to  Albany,  as  it  was  the  wish  of  the  nation 
that  I  should  state  to  the  governor  some  circumstances  which  show 
that  the  chain  of  friendship  between  us  and  the  white  peof^e  is  wear* 
ing  out  and  wants  brightening.  I  proceed  now,  however,  to  lay  them 
bc&re  you  l^  letter,  that  you  may  mention  them  to  the  goveriior,  and 
solicit  redress*  He  is  appointed  to  do  justice  to  ail,  and  the  Indians 
fully  confide  that  he  will  not.  suffer  them  to  be  wronged  with  impunity. 
The  first  subject  to  which  we  would  call  the  attention  of  the  governor, 
is  the  depredations  that  are  daily  committed  by  the  white  people  upon 
the  moat  valuable  timber  on  our  reservations.  This  has  been  a  sub- 
ject of  complaint  with  us  for  many  years;  but  now,  and  particularly 
at  this  season  of  the  year,  it  has  become  an  alarming  evil,  and  calls 
for  the  immediate  interposition  of  the  governor  in  our  behalf.  Our 
next  subject  of  complaint  is,  the  freqilent  thefls  of  our  horses  and  cattle 
by  the  white  people,  and  their  habit  of  taking  and  using  them  when* 
ever  they  please  and  without  our  leave.  These  are  evils  which  seem 
to  increase  upon  us  with  the  increase  of  our  white  neighboi-s,  and  they 
call  loudly  for  redress*  Another  evil  arising  from  die  pressure  of  thie 
whites  upon  us,  and  our  unavoidable  communication  with  them,  is  the 
frequency  with  which  our  chiefs,  and  warriors,  and  Indians,  are 
thrown  into  jail,  and  that,  too,  for  the  most  trifling  cause.  This  is 
very  falliog  to  our  feelings,  and  ought  not  to  be  permitted  to  the 
extent  to  which,  to  gratify  their  bad  passions,  our  white  neighbors 
nov  carry  this  pcaetioew    lA*our  bunting  asd  fishing,  loo,  we  are 
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greatly  intermtrted  \>y  the  whites.  Our  venison  is  stolen  fVom  the 
trees  where  we  have  hang  it  to  be  reckimed  after  the  chase.  Our 
hunting  camps  have  been  fired  into,  and  we  have  been  warned  that 
we  shall  no  longer  be  permitted  to  pursue  the  deer  in  those  forests 
which  were  so  lately  all  our  own.  'i'he  fish  which,  in  the  Bufllilo  and 
Tonnewanta  creeks,  used  to  supj^ly  us  with  food,  are  now,  by  the 
dams  and  other  obstructions  of  the  whites,  prevented  from  multiply- 
ing, and  we  are  almost  entirely  deprived  of  that  accustomed  suste- 
nance. Our  great  father,  the  president,  has  recommended  to  our 
young  men  to  be  industrious,  to  plough,  and  to  sow.  This  we  have 
done,  and  we  are  thankful  for  the  advice,  and  for  the  means  he  has 
afforded  us  of  carrying  it  into  effect.  We  are  happier  in  consequence 
of  it.  But  another  thing  recommended  to  us  has  created  great  con- 
fusion among  us;  and  is  making  us  a  quarrelsome  and  divided  people, 
and  that  is,  the 'introduction  of  preachers  into  our  nation.  These 
black-coats  contrive  to  get  the  consent  of  some  of  the  Indians  to 
preach  among  us,  and  wherever  this  is  the  case,  confusion  and  dis- 
order are  sure  to  follow,  and  the  encroachments  of  the  whites  upon 
our  land3  are  the  invariable  consequences.  The  governor  must  not 
think  hard  of  me  for  speaking  thus  of  the  preachers.  I  have  observed 
their  progress,  and  when  I  look  back  t9  see  what  has  taken  place  of 
old,  I  perceive  that  whenever  they  came  among  die  Indians  they  were 
the  ibrerunners  of  their  dispersion;  that  they  always  excited  enmities, 
and  quarrels  among  them;  that  they  introduced  the  white  people  on 
their  lands,  by  whom  they  were  robbed  and  plundered  of  their  pro- 
perty; and  that  the  Indians  M^ete  sure  to  dwindle,  and  decrease,  and 
be  driven  back,  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  preachers  that  came 
among  them.  Each  nation  has  its  own  customs  and  its  own  religion. 
The  Indians  have  theirs,  given  to  them  by  the  Great  Spirit,  under 
which  they  were  happy.  It  was  not  intended  that  they  should  em- 
brace the  religion  of  the  whites,  and  be  destroyed  by  the  attempt  to 
make  them  think  differently  on  that  subject  from  their  fathers.  It  is 
true,  these  preachei^  have  got  the  consent  of  some  of  the  chiefs  to 
stay  and  preach  among  us,  but  I  and  my  friends  know  this  to  be 
wrong,  and  that  they  ought  to  be  removed;  besides,  we  have  been 
threatened  by  Mr.  Hyde,  who  came  among  us  as  a  school-master  and 
a  teacher  of  our  children,  but  has  now  become  a  black-coat,  and 
refused  to  teach  them  any  more,  that  unless  we  listen  to  his  preaching 
and  become  Christians,  we  will  be  turned  off  our  lands.  We  wish  to 
know  from  the  governor  if  this  is  to  be  so,  and  if  he  has  no  right  to 
say  so,  wc  think  he  ought  to  be  turned  off  our  lands,  and  not  aUowed 
to  plague  us  any  more.  We  shall  never  be  at  peace  while  he  is 
among  us.  Let  them  be  removed,  and  we  will  be  happy  and  con- 
tented among  ourselves.  We  now  cry  to  the  governor  for  help,  and 
hope  that  he  will  attend  to  our  complaints,  and  speedily  give  us 
redress. 

Rbd-Jaokbt." 

''  This  letter  was  dictated  by  Red-Jabket,  and  interpreted  by  Henry 
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Obeal,*  in  the  presence  of  the  following  Indians :  Red*Jecket's  son, 
Corn-planter,  John-Cobh,  Peter,  Toung-kings-brother,  Toni-'the^infant, 
(Onnonggaiheko,)  Blue-sky,  (Towyocauna,)  John-sky,  Jemmy-john- 
son,  Marcus,  Big-fire,  Captain-Jemmy." 

The  success  this  petition  met  with,  it  is  presumed,  was  full  and 
satisfactory  to  him,  in  respect  to  one  particular ;  for  no  ministers,  for 
some  time  afterwards,  were  admitted  upon  the  rfservation. 

In  the  spring  of  1821,  a  man  of  Red- Jacket's  tribe  fell  into  a 
languishment  and  died.  His  complaint  was  unknown,  and  some 
circumstances  attended  his  illness  which  caused  his  friends  to  believe 
that  he  was  bewitched.  The  woman  that  attended  him  was  fixed  upon 
as  the  witch,  and  by  the  law,  or  custom,  of  the  nation,  she  was  doomed 
to  suffer  death.  A  chief  by  the  name  of  Tom-jemmy,  called  by  his 
own  people,  Soo-nong-gise,  executed  the  decree  by  cutting  her  throat. 
The  Americans  took  up  the  matter,  seized  Tom-jemmy,  and  threw  him 
into  priscHi.'t'  Some  time  after,  when  his  trial  came  on,  Red-Jacket 
appeared  in  court  as  an  evidence.  The  counsel  for  the  prisoner  denied 
that  the  court  had  any  jurisdiction  over  the  case,  and  ailer  it  was  carried 
through  three  terms,  Soo-nong-gise  was  finally  cleared.  Red-Jacket 
and  the  other  witnesses  testified  that  tlte  woman  was  a  witch,  and 
that  she  had  been  tried,  condemned  and  executed  in  pursuance  of 
their  laws,  which  had  been  established  from  time  immemorial — long 
before  the  English  came  into  the  country.  The  witch  doctrine  of  the 
Senecas  was  much  ridiculed  by  some  of  the  Americans,  to  which 
Red-Jacket  thus  aptly  alludes  in  a  speech  which  he  made  while  upon 
the  stand : — 

^*  What  I  do  you  denounce  us  as  fools  and  bigots,  because  we  still 
continue  to  believe  that  which  you  yourselves  sedulously  inculcated 
two  centuries  ago?  Your  divines  have  thundered  this  doctrine  from 
the  pulpit,  your  judges  have  pronounced  it  from  the  bench,  your 
«Durt8  of  justice  have  sanctioned  it  with  the  formalities  of  law,  and 
you  would  now  punish  our  unfortunate  brother  for  adherence  to  the 
superstitk)ns  of  his  fathers !  Gro  to  Salem !  Look  at  the  records  of 
your  government,  and  you  will  find  hundreds  executed  for  the  very 
crime  which  has  called  forth  the  sentence  of  condemnation  upon  this 
woman,  and  drawn  down  the  arm  of  vengeance  upon  her.  What 
have  our  brothers  done  more  than  the  rulers  of  your  people  have 
done?  and  what  crime  has  this  man  committed  by  executing,  in  a 
summary  way,  the  laws  of  his  country,  and  the  Injunctions  of  his 
God?"  Before  Red- Jacket  was  admitted  to  give  evidence  in  the  case, 
he  was  asked  if  he  believed  in  future  rewards  and  punishments,  and 
the  existence  of  God.  With  a  piercing  look  into  the  face  of  his 
interrogator,  and  with  no  little  indignation  of  expression,  he  replied : 
**  Yes !  much  more  than  the  white  men,  if  we  are  to  judge  by  their 
actions."     Upon  the  appearance  of  Red-Jacket  upon  this  occasion, 

*  Sod  of  Corn-planter,  or  Corn-plant 

t  Information  of  a  gentleman  ( W .  J.  Snelling,  Esq.,)  who  was  on  the  spot, 
and  saw  him  brought  to  Buffalo.  This  was  the  next  day  after  the  muraer, 
and  the  blood  was  yet  upon  bit  bandt. 
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one  observes:  << There  is  net^  perhaps,  in  nalnre,  a  more  expressive 
eye  than  that  of  Red  Jacket ;  when  fured  by  indignation  or  revenge^  it 
is  terrible;  and  when  he  chooses  to  display  his.  unrivalled  talent  ^r 
irony,  his  keen  sarcastic  glance  is  irresistible." 

When  La&yette,  in  1825,  was  at  Bu&lo,  among  the  persons  of 
distinction  who  codled  upon  him,  was  Red^Jaclcet.  Of  the  old  chief, 
M.  Levasseur  observes:  This  extraordinary  man,  although  much 
worn  down  by  time  and  intemperance,  preserves  yet,  in  a  surprising 
degree,  the  exercise  of  all  his  faculties.  He  had  ever  remembered 
Lafayette,  since  1784,  at  which  time  he,  with  others,  met  a  great 
council  of  all  the  Indian  nations  at  Fort  Schuyler,  when  the  interest 
of  all  those  nations,  friends  and  enemies,  was  regulated  with  the  U* 
States.  He  asked  the  general  if  he  recollected  that  meeting.  He 
replied  that  he  had  not  forgotten  that  great  event,  and  asked  Red« 
Jacket  if  he  knew  what  had  become  o£  the  young  chief,  who,  in  that 
council,  opposed  with  such  eloquence  the  •*  burying  of  the  tomahawk," 
Red*Jacket  replied,  *^He  is  before  you."  His  speech  was  a  master- 
piece, and  every  warrior  who  heard  him  was  carried  away  with  his 
eloquence.  He  urged  a  continuation  of  the  war  against  the  Ameri- 
cans, having  joined  againsf  them  in  the  revolution.  The  general 
observed  to  him  that  time  had  much  changed  them  since  that  meeting. 
**Ah!"  said  Red- Jacket,  "time  has  not  b^n  so  severe  upon  you  as  it 
has  upon  me.  It  has  led  to  you  a  fresh  countenance,  and  hair  to 
cover  your  head ,-  while  to  me,  behold !"  and  taking  a  handkerchief 
from  his  head,  with  an  air  of  much  feeling,  showed  his  head,  which 
was  almost  entirely  bald. 

At  this  interview,  was  fully  conftrmed  what  we  have  before  stated. 
Levasseur  continues:  Red-jacket  obstinately  refuses  to  speak  any 
language  but  that  of  his  own  country,  and  affects  a  great  dislike  to 
all  others ;  although  it  is  easy  to  discern  that  he  perfectly  understands 
the  Bnglish;  and  refused,  nevertheless,  to  reply  to  the  general  befon 
his  interpreter  had  translated  his  questions  into  the  Seneca  language. 
The  general  spoke  a  few  words  in  Indian,  whksh  he  had  learned  in 
his  youth,  at  which  Red-Jacket  was  highly  pleased,  and  which  aug- 
mented much  his  high  opinion  of  Lafayette. 

The  author  of  the  following  passage  is  unknown  to  us ;  but  pre- 
suming it  to  be  auth^itic,  we  quote  it.  "More  than  thirty  years  have 
rolled  away  since  a  treaty  was  held  on  the  beautiful  acclivity  that 
overlooks  the  Canandaigua  lake.  The  witnesses  of  the  scene  will 
never  forget  the  powers  of  native  oratory.  Two  days  had  passed 
away  in  negotiation  witli  the  Indians  for  a  cession  of  their  lands. 
The  contract  was  supposed  to  be  nearly  completed,  when  RedJacket 
arose.  With  the  grace  and  dignity  of  a  Roman  senator,  he  drew  his 
blanket  around  him,  and,  with  a  piercing  eye,  surveyed  the  multitude. 
Ail  was  hushed.  Nothing  interposed  to  break  the  silence,  save  the 
gentle  rustling  of  the  tree  tops  under  whose  shade  they  were  gathered. 
Afler  a  long  and  solenm,  but  not  unmeaning  pause,  he  commenced 
his  speech  in  a  low  voice  and  sententious  style.  Rising  gradually 
with  his  subject,  he  depicted  the  primitive  simplicity  and  happiness  of 
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his  nation,  and  the  wrongs  they  had  sustained  ftom  the  usurpations 
of  white  men,  with  such  a  bold  but  faithful  pencil,  that  every  auditor 
was  soon  roused  to  vengeance  or  melted  into  teafs.  The  effect  was 
inexpressible,  fiut  ere  the  emotions  of  admiration  and  sympathy  had 
subsided,  the  white  men  became  alarmed.  They  were  in  the  heart 
of  an  Indian  country,  surrounded  by  more  than  ten  times  their  num- 
ber, who  were  inflamed  by  the  remembrance  of  their  injuries,  and 
excited  to  indignation  by  the  eloquence  of  a  favorite  chief.  Appalled 
and  terrified,  the  white  men  cast  a  cheerless  gaze  upoA  the  hordes 
around  them.  A  nod  from  the  chiefs  might  be  the  onset  of  destruc- 
tion. At  this  portentous  moment  Farmers-Broiler  interposed.  He 
replied  not  to  his  brother  chief,  but,  with  a  sagacity  truly  aboriginal, 
he  caused  a  cessation  of  the  council,  introduced  good  cheer,  com- 
mended the  eloquence  of  Red- Jacket,  and,  before  the  meeting  had  re- 
assembled, with  the  aid  of  other  prudent  chiefs,  he  had  moderated  the 
fury  of  his  nation  to  a  more  salutary  review  of  the  question  before 
them.  Suffice  it  to  say,  the  treaty  was  concluded,  and  the  western 
district,  at  this  day,  owes  no  small  portion  of  its  power  and  influence 
to  the  counsels  of  a  savage,  in  comparison  with  whom  for  genius, 
heroism,  virtue,  or  any  other  quality  thai  can  adorn  the  bauble  of  a 
diadem,  not  only  George  the  Fourth,  and  Louis  le  Desire,  but  the 
German  emperor  and  the  Czar  of  Muscovy,  alike  dwindle  into  insig- 
nificance." 

Red- Jacket  was  -of  the  number  who  visited  Philadelphia  in  1792, 
at  which  time  he  was  welcomed  by  the  Governor  of  Pennsylvania  to 
that  city,  and  addressed  by  him  in  behalf  of  the  commonwealth,  in 
the  council-chamber.  The  following  is  the  closing  paragraph  of  the 
governor's  speech:  "Brothers,  I  know  the  kindness  with  which  you 
treat  the  strangers  that  visit  your  country,  and  it  is  my  wish  that, 
when  you  return  to  your  families,  you  may  be  able  to  assure  them 
that  the  virtues  of  friendship  and  hospitality  are  also  practised  by  the 
citizens  of  Pennsylvania."  He  had  before  observed  that  the  govern- 
ment had  furnished  every  thing  to  make  them  comfortable  during 
their  stay  at  Philadelphia.  This  was  on  the  28ih  of  March,  1792,  and 
on  the  2d  of  April  following  they  again  met,  when  Red-Jacket  spoke 
in  answer  to  the  govenior  as  follows: — 

"Brother,  Onas*  Governor,  open  unprejudiced  ears  to  what  we 
have  to  say.  Some  days  since  you  addressed  us,  and  what  you  said 
gave  us  great  pleasure.  This  day  the  Great  Spirit  has  allowed  us  to 
meet  you  again  in  this  council-chamber.  We  hope  that  your  not 
receiving  an  immediate  answer  to  your  address  will  make  no  improper 
impression  upon  your  mind.  We  mention  this,  lest  yoy  should  suspect 
that  your  kind  welcome  and  friendly  address  has  not  had  a  proper 
effect  upon  our  hearts.  We  assure  you  it  is  far  otherwise.  In 
your  address  to  us  the  other  day  in  this  ancient  council-chamber, 
where  our  forefathers  have  often  conversed  together,  several  things 

*  Ooas  was  the  name  the  Indiant  gave  William  Penn,  and  they  continue 
the  same  name  to  all  tAe  goTemora  of  PennBylvania. 
22 
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Struck  our  attention  very  forcibly.  When  you  told  us  this  was  the 
place  in  which  our  forefathers  often  met  on  peaceable  terms,  it  gave 
us  sensible  pleasure,  and  more  joy  than  we  could  express.  Though 
we  have  no  writings  like  you,  yet  we  re#nember  often  to  have  heard 
of  the  friendship  that  existed  betweem  our  fathers  and  yours-  The 
picture*  to  which  you  drew  our  attention  brought  fresh  to  our  minds 
the  friendly  conferences  that  used  to  be  held  between  the  former 
governors  of  Pennsylvania  and  our  tribes,  and  showed  the  love  which 
your  forefaAcrs  had  of  peace,  and  the  friendly  disposition 'of  our 
people.  It  is  stiJl  our  wish,  as  well  as  yours,  to  preserve  peace  be- 
*  twpen  our  tribes  an<i^  you,  and  it  would  be  well  if  the  same  spirit 
existed  among  the  Indians  to  the  westward,  and  through  every  part  of 
the  United  States.  You  particularly  expressed  that  you  were  well 
pleased  to  find  that  we  difiered  in  disposition  from  the  Indians  west- 
ward. Your  disposition  is  that  for  which  the  ancient  Onas  governors 
were  remarkable.  As  you  love  peace,  so  do  we  also;  and  we  wish 
it  could  be  extended  to  the  most  distant  part  of  this  great  country. 
We  agreed  in  council,  this  morning,  that  the  sentiments  I  have  ex- 
pressed should  be  communicated  to  you,  before  the  delegates  of  the 
Five  Nations,  and  to  tell  y6u  that  your  cordial  welcome  to  this  city, 
and  the  good  sentiments  contained  in  your  address,  have  made  a  deep 
impression  on  our  hearts,  have  given  us  great  joy,  and  from  the  heart 
I  tell  you  so.     This  is  all  I  have  to  say.**. 

When  Red- Jacket  had  finished,  another  chief,  called  Agwelondong- 
was,  (and  sometimes  Good- Peter,!)  addressed  the  assembly.  His 
speech  is  much  in  the  style  of  Red-Jacket's,  and  was  chiefly  a  repeti- 
tion, in  other  words,  of  it.  It  was  short,  and  contained  this  passage: 
"What  is  there  more  desirable  than  that  we,  who  live  within  hearing 
of  each  other,  should  unite  for  the  common  good  7  This  is  my  wish. 
It  is  the  wish  of  my  nation,  although  I  am  sorry  I  can't  say  so  of 
every  individual  in  it;  for  there  are  diflerences  of  opinion  among  us, 
as  well  SLs  among  our  white  brethren." 

Since  we  have  here  introduced  Dominie-Peter,  we  will  so  far  digress 
as  to  relate  what  follows  concerning  him.  He  was  one  of  those  who 
took  part  against  the  Americans  in  the  revolutionary  war,  and  when 
hostilities  commenced,  he  retired  and  joined  the  remote  tribes  towards 
Canada.  Colonel  John  Harper,  (one  of  the  family  from  whom  Har- 
persfield,  New  York,  takes  its  name,)  was  sfationed  at  the  fort  at 
Schorrie,  in  the  State  of  New  York.  Ekirly  in  the  spring  of  1777, 
in  the  season  of  making  maple  sugar,  when  all  were  on  the  look-out 
to  avoid  surprise  by  the  Indians,  Colonel  Harper  left  the  garrison  aod 
proceeded  through  the  woods  to  Harpersfield,  thence  by  an  Indian 
path  to  Cherry- valley.  In  his  way,  as  he  was  turning  the  point  of  a 
hill,  he  saw  a  company  of  Indians,  who  at  the  same  time  Aaw  him. 
He  dared  not  attempt  flight,  as  he  could  expect  no  other  than  to  b« 
shot  down  in  such  attempt.    He  therefore  determined  to  advance  and 

*  A  fine  picture  represeDting  Peno's  treaty  with  the  Indians. 
t  And  often  Dominie-Peter.    2  ColL  1^.  Y.  Hist.  Soc.  74. 
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meet  them  without  discovering  fear.  Concealing  his  regimentals  as 
well  as  he  could  with  liis  great-coat,  he  hastened  onward  to  meet 
thorn.  Befoic  they  met  liim,  he  discovered  that  Peter  was  their  chief, 
with  whom  he  had  formerly  traded  much  at  Oquago,  but  who  did  not 
know  him.  Harper  was  the  first  to  speak  as  tliey  met,  and  his  words 
were,  "How  do  you  do,  brothers?"  The  chief  answered,  "Well — 
how  do  you  do,  brother?  Which  way  are  you  bound?"  The  colonel 
replied,  "On  a  secret  expedition.  And  which  way  are  you  bound, 
brothers?"  They  answered  without  hesitation  or  distrust,  thinking, 
no  doubt,  they  had  fallen  in  with  one  of  the  king's  men,  "Down  the 
Susquehanna,  to  cut  off  the  Johnstone  settlement."  This  place,  since  ^ 
called  Sidney  Plains,  consisted  of  a  few  Scottish  families,  and  thMj^' 
minister's  name  was  Johnstone,  hence  the  name  of  the  settlementV  • 
The  colonel  next  asked  them  where  they  lodged  that  night,  and  they 
told  him  "At  the  mouth  of  Scheneva's  Greek."  After  shaking  hands, 
they  separated.  As  soon  as  they  were  out  of  sight,  Harper  made  a 
circuit  through  the  woods  with  all  speed,  and,  soon  arrived  at  the  head 
of  Charlotte  river,  where  were  several  men  making  sugar.  This  places 
was  about  ten  miles  from  Decatur  hill,  where  he  met  the  Indians.  He 
ordered  them  to  take  each  a  rope  and  provisions  in  their  packs,  and 
assemble  at  Evan's  Place,  where  he  would  soon  meet  thorn;  thence 
he  returned  to  Harpersfield  and  collected  the  m  ^n  there,  which,  in- 
cluding the  others  *and  himself,  made  tifteen,  just  equal  to  Peter's 
force.  When  they  arrived  at. Evan's  Place,  upon  the  Charlotte,  Harper 
made  known  his  project.  They  set  off,  and  hcCoro  day  next  morning 
came  into  the  neighborhood  of  the  Indians'  camp.  From  a  small 
eminence,  just  at  dawn  of  day,  their  fire  was  seen  burning,  and  Peter, 
amidst  his  warriors,  lying  upon  the  ground.  All  were  fast  asleep. 
Harper  and  his  companions  each  crept  silently  up,  with  their  ropes  in 
their  hands,  man  to  man,  and  each  standing  in  a  position  to  grasp  his 
adversary,  waited  for  the  word  to  be  given  by  their  leader.  The 
colonel  jogged  his  Indian,  and  as  he  was  waking,  said  to  him,  "  Come, 
it  is  time  for  men  of  business  to  be  on  tKcir  way."  This  was  the 
watchword,  and  no  sooner  was  it  pronounced,  than  each  Indian  felt 

.the  warm  grasp  of  his  foe.  The  struggle  was  desperate,  though  short, 
and  resulted  in  the  capture  of  every  one  of  the  party.  When  it  was 
sufficiently  light  to  distinguish  countenances,  Peter,  observing  Colonel 
Harper,  said,  "Ha!  Colonel  Harper!  Now  I  know  you  !  Why  did 
I  not  know  you  yesterday?"  The  colonel  observed,  "Some  policy 
in  war,  Peter."  To  which  Peter  replied,  "Ah!  me  find  em  so  now." 
These  captives  were  marched  to  Albany,  and  delivered  up  to  the  com- 
nmnding  officer.  By  this  capital  exploit  no  doubt  many  lives  were 
saved. 

As  hofi  been  noted,  RedJackct  died  at  his  residence  near  Buffalo, 
on  the  20th  of  January,  1W30,  aged  about  eighty  years.  In  1833,  a 
grandson  of  his  was  chosen  chief  of  the  Senecas. 

The  famous  Seneca  chief,  called  the  Farmers-Brother,  is  oflen 
mentioned  in  the  accounts  of  Red- Jacket.     His   native  name  was 

•  Ho-na-ya-wus. 
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In  1792,  Farmer8*Brother  was  in  Philadelphia,  and  was  among 

those  who  attended  the  burial  of  Mr.  Peter  Jaquette,  and  is  thus 
noticed  in  the  Pennsylvania  Gazette  of  28th  March,  of  that  year : 
"On  Monday  last,  the  chiefs  and-  waqriors  of  the  Five  Nations 
assembled  at  the  state-house,  and  were  welcomed  to  the  city  of  Phila- 
delphia in  an  address  delivered  by  the  governor.  Three  of  the  chiefe 
made  a  general  acknowledgment  for  the  cordial  reception  which  they 
had  experienced,  but  postponed  their  formal  answer  until  another 
opportunity.  The  room  in  which  they  assembled  was  mentioned  as 
the  ancient  council-chamber,  in  which  their  ancestors  and  ours  had 
often  met  to  brighten  the  chain  of  friendship;  and  this  circumstance, 
t^jgether  with  the  presence  of  a  great  part  of  the  beauty  of  the  city, 
hud  an  evident  effect  upon  the  feelings  of  the  Indians,  and  seemed 
particularly  to  embarrass  the  elocution  of  the  Farmers-Brother." 
This  last  clause  does  not  correspond  with  our  ideas  of  the  great  chief. 

Through  his  whole  life,  Farmers- Brother  seems  to  have  been  a 
j)eace-mc'jker.  In  the  spring  of  the  next  year,  ihere  was  a  great 
council  held  at  Niagara,  consisting  of  tiie  chiefs  of  a  great  many 
nations,  dwelling  upon  the  shores  of  the  western  lakes.  At  this  time, 
many  long  and  laborious  speeches  were  made,  some  for  and  others 
against  Ihc  conduct  of  the  United  States.  Farmers-Brother  shone 
conspicuous  at  this  time.  His  speech  was  nearly  three  hours  long, 
and  the  final  determination  of  the  council  was  peace.  We  know  of  no 
speeches  being  preserved  at  this  time,  but  if  there  could  have  been, 
doubtless  much  true  history  might  have  been  collected  from  them. 
He  seems  not  only  to  have  been  esteemed  by  the  Americajis,  but  also 
by  the  English. 

Of  Peter  Jaquette,  whom  we  have  several  times  incidentally  men- 
tioned, we  will  give  some  account,  before  proceeding  with  Honayawus. 
He  was  one  of  the  principal  sachems  of  the  Oneidas.  This  chief  died 
in  Philadelphia,  March  19th,  1792.  He  had  been  taken  to  France 
by  General  Lafayette,  at  the  close  of  the  revolutionary  war,  where  he 
received  an  education.  Mr.  Jaquette,  having  died  on  Monday,  iivas 
interred  on  the  following  Wednesday.  "  His  funeral  was  attended 
from  Oder's  hotel  to  tjie  Presbyterian  burying-ground  in  Mulberry 
street.  The  corpse  was  preceded  by  a  detachment  of  the  light  infantry 
of  the  city,  with  arms  reversed,  drums  muffled,  music  playing  a 
solemn  dirge.  The  corpse  was  followed  by  six  of  the  chiefs  as 
mourners,  succeeded  by  all  the  warriors ;  the  reverend  clergy  of  all 
denominations;  secretary  of  war,  and  the  gentlemen  of  the  war 
department ;  officers  of  the  federal  army,  and  of  the  militia ;  and  a 
numlx;r  of  citizens." 

One  of  the  most  celebrated  speeches  of  Farmers-Brother  was  de- 
livered in  a  council  at  Genesee  river,  in  1798,  and,  after  being  inter- 
preted, was  signed  by  the  chiefs  present,  and  sent  to  the  Legislature 
of  New  York.    It  follows: — 

"  Brothers,  as  you  arc  once  more  assembled  in  council  for  the 
purpose  of  doing  honor  to  yourselves  and  justice  to  your  country, 
we,  your  brothers,  the  'sachems,  chiefs  and  warriors  of  the  Seneca 
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tiation,  request  you  to  open  your  ears  and  give  attention  to  our  voioe 
«nd  wishes.-*You  will  recollect  the  late  contest  between  you  and  your 
&ther,  the  great  King  of  England.  This  contest  threw  the  inhabitants 
of  this  whole  island  into  a  great  tumult  and  commotion,  like  a  raging 
whirlwind  which  tears  up  the  trees,  and  tosses  to  and  fro  the  leaves, 
«o  that  no  one  knows  from  whence  they  come,  or  where  they  will 
fall. — ^This  whirlwind  was  so  directed  by  the  Great  Spirit  above,  as 
to  throw  into  our  arms  two  of  your  infant  children,  Jasper  Parrish  and 
Horatio  Jones.*  We  adopted  them  into  our  families,  and  made  them 
our  children.  We  loved  them  and  nourished  them.  They  lived  with 
us  many  years.  At  length  the  Great  Spirit  spoke  to  the  whirlwind, 
and  it  was  still.  A  clear  and  uninterrupted  sky  appeared.  The  path 
of  peace  was  opened,  and  the  chain  of  friendship  was  once  more  made 
bright.  Then  these  our  adopted  children  left  us,  to  seek  their  rela- 
tions ;  we  wished  them  to  remain  among  us,  and  prcnnised,  if  they 
would  return  and  live  in  our  country,  to  give  each  of  them  a  seat  of 
land  for  them  and  their  children  to  sit  down  upon. — ^They  have 
returned,  and  have  for  several  years  past  been  serviceable  to  us  as. 
interpreters.  We  still  feel  our  hearts  beat  with  afl^tion  for  them, 
and  now  wish  to  fulfil  the  promise  we  made  them,  and  reward 
them  for  their  services.  We  have,  therefore,  made  up  our  minds 
to  give  them  a  seat  of  two  square  miles  of  land,  lying  on  the 
outlets  of  Lake  Erie,  about  three  miles  below  Black-rock,  begin- 
ning at  the  mouth  of  a  creek  known  by  the  name  of  Scoyguquoy- 
des  creek,  running  one  mile  from  the  nver  Niagara  up  said  creek, 
thence  northerly  as  the  river  runs  two  miles,  thence  westerly  one  mile 
to  the  river,  thence  up  the  river  as  the  river  runs,  two  miles,  to  the 
place  of  beginning,  so  as  to  contain  two  squai^  miles.— We  have  now 
made  known  to  you  our  minds.  We  expect  and  earnestly  request 
(hat  you  will  permit  our  friends  to  receive  this  our  gifl,  and  will  make  the 
same  good  to  them,  according  to  the  laws  and  customs  of  your  nation. 
Why  should  you  hesitate  to  make  our  minds  easy  with  regard  to  this 
our  request?  To  you  it  is  but  n  little  thing;  and  have  you  not 
oomplied  with  the  request  and  confirmed  the  gifis  of  our  brothers,  the 
Oneidas,  the  Onondagas  and  C&yugas,  to  their  interpreters?  And 
shall  we  ask  and  not  be  heard  ?  We  send  you  this  our  speech,  to 
whkh  we  expect  your  answer  before  the  breaking  up  our  great 
council  fire." 

A  gentleman,!  who  visited  Buffelo  in  1810,  observes  that  Farmers- 
Brother  was  never  known  to  drink  ardent  spirits,  and  although  then 
ninety*four  years  old,  walked  perfectly  upright,  and  was  remarkably 
straight  and  well  formed;  very  grave,  and  answered  his  inquiries 
with  great  precision,  but  through  his  interpreter,  Mr.  Parrish,  before 
named.  His  account  of  the  mounds  in  that  region  will  not  give 
satisfaction*    He  told  Dr«  King  that  they  were  thrown  up  against  the 

*  Taken  prisoners  at  the  destructioa  of  Wyomiog  by  the  tories  and  In- 
dians under  Butler  and  Brant. 

I  Dr.  William  King,  the  celebrated  electrician,  who  gives  the  author  this 
iaronnation  verbally. 
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incursions  of  the  French,  and  that  the  implements  found  in  them  were 
taken  from  them ;  a  great  army  of  French  having  been  overthrown  and 
mostly  cut  oif,  the  Indians  became  possessed  of  their  accoutrements, 
which,  being  of  no  use  to  them,  were  buried  with  their  owners. 

He  was  a  great  warrior,  and  although  "eighty  snows  in  years" 
when  the  war  of  1812  began,  yet  he  engaged  in  it,  and  fought  with 
the  Americans.  He  did  not  live  till  its  close,  but  died  at  Seneca 
village,  just  after  the  battle  of  Bridgewater,  and  was  interred  with 
military  honors  by  the  fifth  regiment  of  United  States  Infantry.  He 
usually  wore  a  medal  presented  him  by  General  Washington.  In  the 
j-evolution,  he  fought  successfully  against  the  Americans.  Perhaps 
there  never  flowed  from  the  lips  of  man  a  more  sublime  metaphor 
than  that  made  use  of  by  this  chief,  in  the  speech  given  above,  when 
alluding  to  the  revolutionary  contest.  It  is  worth  repeating :  ^  The 
Great  Spirit  spoke  to  the  whirlwind,  and  it  was  still." 

This  celebrated  chief  was  engaged  in  the  cause  of  the  French,  in 
the  old  French  war,  as  it  is  termed,  and  he  once  pointed  out  the  spot 
to  a  traveller,  where,  at  the  head  of  a  band  of  his  warriors,  he  am- 
bushed a  guard  that  accompanied  the  English  teams,  employed 
between  the  Falls  of  Niagara  and  Fort  Niagara,  which  had  then 
recently  surrendered  to  the  English  under  Sir  William  Johnson.  The 
place  of  the  ambush  is  now  called  the  Devil's  Hole,  and  is  a  verv 
noted  place  to  inquisitive  visiters  of  that  romantic  region,  as  it  is  but 
three  and  a  half  miles  below  the  great  Falls,  and  upon  the  American 
shore.  It  is  said  of  this  place,  that  ^«  the  mind  can  scarcely  conceive 
of  a  more  dismal-looking  den.  A  large  ravine,  made  by  the  falling 
in  of  the  perpendicular  bank,  darkened  by  the  spreading  branches  of 
the  birch  and  cedar,  which  luid  taken  root  below,  and  the  low  mur- 
muring of  the  rapids  in  the  chasm,  added  to  the  solemn  thunder  of 
the  cataract  itoelf,  contribute  to  render  the  scene  truly  awful.  The 
English  party  were  not  aware  of  the  dreadful  fate  that  awaited  them. 
Unconscious  of  danger,  the  drivers  were  gaily  whistling  to  their  dull 
ox-teams.  Farmers-Brother  and  his  band,  on  their  arrival  at  this 
spot,  rushed  from  the  thicket  which  had  concealed  them,  and  com- 
menced a  horrid  butchery."  So  unexpected  was  the  attack,  that  all 
presence  of  mind  forsook  the  English,  and  they  made  little  or  no 
resistance.  The  guard,  the  teamsters,  the  oxen,  and  the  wagons  were 
precipitated  down  into  the  gulf.  But  two  of  the  men  escaped ;  a  Mr. 
Stedman,  who  lived  at  Sclosser,  above  the  falls,  who,  being  mounted 
on  a  fleet  horse,  effected  his  escape;  and  one  of  the  soldiers,  who 
was  caught  on  the  projecting  root  of  a  cedar,  which  sustained  him 
until  the  Indians  had  left  the  place.  He  soon  after  got  to  Fort  Nia-  - 
gara,  and  there  gave  an  account  of  what  had  happened.  The  small 
rivulet  that  runs  into  the  Niagara  through  the  Devil's  Hole,  was,  it  is 
said,  Gok>rod  with  the  blood  of  the  slain  on  that  unfortunate  day,  and 
it  now  bears  the  name  of  Bloody-Run. 

Fftrmers-Brother  fought  against  the  Americans  in  the  revolution, 
and  was  no  inconsiderable  foe;  but  his  acts  were  probably  mostly  in 
council,  as  we  hear  of  no  important  achievements  by  him  in  the  field. 
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The  following  remarkable  incident  shoukl  not  be  omitted  in  the 
life  of  this  chief.  In  the  war  of  1812,  a  fugitive  Mohawk  from  the 
enemy  had  endeavored  to  pass  for  a  Seneca,  and  accordingly  came 
under  those  of  Red- Jacket  and  Farmers-Brother.  The  latter  dis- 
covered him,  and  immediately  appeared  in  his  presence,  and  thus 
accosted  him.  "I  know  you  well.  You  belong  to  the  Mohawks. 
You  are  a  spy.  Here  is  my  rifle,  my  tomahawk,  my  scalping-knife. 
Say  which  I  shall  use.  I  am  in  haste."  The  young  Mohawk  knew 
there  was  no  reprieve,  nor  time  to  deliberate.  He  chose  the  rifle. 
The  old  chief  ordered  him  to  lie  down  upon  the  grass,  and  with  one 
foot  upon  his  breast,  he  discharged  his  rifle  into  his  head. 

The  folk)wing  letter  will,  besides  exhibiting  the  condition  of  the 
Senecas,  develope  some  other  interesting  facts  in  their  biographical 
history. 

^  To  tbe  Honorable  WnxiAX  Eusris, 

Secretary  at  War. 

«  The  sachems  and  chief  warriors  of  the  Seneca  nation  of  Indians, 
understanding  you  are  the  person  appointed  by  the  great  council  of 
your  nation  to  manage  and  conduct  the  aflairs  of  the  several  nations 
of  Indians  with  whom  you  are  at  peace  and  on  terms  of  friendship, 
come,  at  this  time,  as  children  to  a  father,  to  lay  before  you  the  trouble 
which  we  have  on  our  minds. 

«« Brother,  we  do  not  think  it  best  to  multiply  words ;  we  will, 
therefore,  tell  you  what  our  complaint  is.  Brother,  listen  to  what  we 
say.  Some  years  since,  we  held  a  treaty  at  Big-tree,  near  the  Genesee 
river.  This  treaty  was  called  by  our  great  father,  the  President  of 
the  United  States.  He  sent  an  agent,  Col.  Wadsworth,  to  attend  this 
treaty,  for  the  purpose  of  advising  us  in  the  business,  and  seeing  that 
we  had  justice  done  us.  •  At  this  trea^ ,  we  sold  to  Robert  Morris  the 
greatest  part  of  our  country;  the  sum  he  gave  us  was  one  hundred 
fhousand  dollars.  The  commissioners,  who  were  appointed  on  your 
part,  advised  us  to  place  this  money  in  the  hands  of  our  great  father, 
the  President  of  the  United  States.  He  tojd  us  our  father  loved  his 
red  children,  and  would  take  care  of  our  money,  and  plant*  it  in  a 
field  where  it  would  bear  seed  forever,  as  long  as  trees  grow,  or 
waters  run.  Our  money  has  heretofore  been  of  great  service  to  us ; 
it  has  helped  us  to  support  our  old  people,  and  our  women  and  chil- 
dren ;  but  we  are  told  the  field  where  our  money  was  planted  has 
become  barren.  Brother,  we  do  not  undei'stand  your  way  of  doing 
business.  This  thing  is  very  heavy  on  our  minds.  We  mean  to  hold 
our  white  brethren  of  the  United  States  by  the  hand;  but  this  weight 
lies  heavy;  we  hope' you  will  remove  it.  •  We  have  heard  of  the  bad 
conduct  of  our  brothers  towards  the  setting  sun.  We  are  sorry  for 
what  they  have  done;  but  you  must  not  blame  us ;  we  have  had  no 
hand  in  this  bad  busmess.  They  have  had  bad  people  among  them. 
It  is  your  enemies  have  done  this.  *  We  have  persuaded  our  agent  to 
take  this  talk  to  your  great  council.  He  knows  our  Bituati(»»,  and 
will  speak  our  minds. 
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(Sabsoribed  with  the  marlu  of) 

Parmera-Brother,  (Honoyawas,)  Wheelbarrow, 

Little  BiUy,  (Gishkaka,)  Jack-Berry, 

Youog  King,  (Koyingquautab,)  Twenty  Canoes,  (CachauDwaMe,) 

PoUara,  (KaoundoowandO  Big-Kettle,  (SesSewa  ?) 

Chief- Warrior,  (Lunuchshewa,)  Half-Town,  (Acbiout,) 

Two-GuD8,  Keyandeande, 

John  Sky,  Captain-Cold, 

Parrot-Nose,  (Soocoowa,)  Esq.  Blinkley, 

John  Pierce,  (Teskaiy,)  Capt.  Johnson,  (Talwinaha,) 
Strong,  (Kahalsta.) 

«« N.  B.  The  foregoing  speech  was  delivered  in  council  by  Farroen- 
Brother,  at  Buffalo  creek,  Dec.  10th,  1811,  and  subscribed  to  in  my 
presence  by  the  chiefs  whose  names  are  annexed. 

Ebastus  Gbanobb.'^ 

Eight  thousand  dollars*  was  appropriated  immediately  upon  receipt 
of  the  above. 

We  find  among  the  acts  of  the  Pennsylvania  Legislature  of  1791« 
one  <'  for  granting  eight  hundred  dollars  to  Corn-Planter,  Half-Town 
and  Big-Tree,  Seneca  chiefs,  in  trust  for  the  Seneca  nation."  At  this 
time  much  was  apprehended  from  an  Indian  war.  Settlers  were 
intruding  themselves  upon  their  country,  and  all  experience  has  shown 
that  whenever  the  whites  have  gone  among  them,  trauble  was  sure  to 
follow.  Every  movement  of  the  Indians  was  looked  upon  witb  jea- 
lousy  by  them  at  this  period.  Half-Town  was  the  ^<  white  man^s 
friend,"  and  communicated  to  the  garrisons  in  his  country  every 
suspicious  movement  of  tribes  of  whom  doubts  were  entertained.  It 
Is  evident  that  hostile  bands,  for  a  long  time,  hovered  about  the  post 
at  Venango,  and,  but  for  the  vigilance  of  Half-Town,  and  other  friendly 
chiefs,  it  would  have  been  cut  off.  In  April  this  year,  (1791,)  Corn- 
Plant  and  Half-Town  had  upwards  of  one  hundred  warriors  in  and 
about  the  garrison,  and  kept  runners  out  continually,  <*  being  deter* 
mined  to  protect  it  at  all  events."  Their  spies  made  frequent  disco- 
veries of  war-parties.  On  the  12th  of  August,  1791,  Half-Town  and 
New-Arrow  gave  information  at  Foil  Franklin,  that  a  sloop  full  of 
Indians  had  been  seen  on  Lake  Erie,  sailing  for  Presqu'Isle;  and  their 
object  wiis  supposed  to  be  Fort  Franklin ;  but  the  conjecture  proved 
groundless. 

The  Indian  name  of  Half-Town  was  Achiout.  We  hear  of  him  at 
Port  Harmer,  in  1789,  where,  with  twenty-three  others,  he  executed 
a  treaty  with  the  United  States.  The  commissioners  on  the  part  of 
the  latter  were  General  Arthur  St.  Clair,  Oliver  Wolcut,  Richard 
Butler  and  Arthur  Lee.  Among  the  signers  on  the  part  of  the 
Senecas  were  also  Big-Tree,  or  Kiandogewa,  Corn-Planter,  or  Gyan- 
twaia,  besides  several  others  whose  names  are  familiaf  in  history.  / 
Big-Tree  was  oflen  called  Great-Tree,  which,  in  the  language  of  the 

*  *Mn  lieu  of  the  dividend  on  the  bank  shares,  held  by  the  President  of 
the  U.  States,  in  trust  for  the  Seneca  nation,  in  the  bank  of  the  U.  States*" 
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Five  Nations^  was  Nihoroutagowa,  wMcb  also  was  the  name  of  the 
Oneida  nation.  Big-Tree  was  with  General  Washington  during  the 
summer  of  1778,  but  returned  to  the  Iq^ian  nations  in  thasyiutumn. 
He  proceeded  to  the  Senecas,  and  used  his  eloquence  to  dissuade  them 
from  fighting  under  Brant  against  the  Americans.  The  Oneidas  were 
friendly  at  this  time,  and  Big-Tree  was  received  .among  them  with 
hospitality,  in  his  way  upon  this  mission.  Having  staid  longer  than 
was  expected  among  the  Senecas,  the  Oneidas  sept  a  messenger  to 
know  the  reason.  He  returned  answer  that  when  he  arrived  among 
his  nation,  he  found  them  all  in  arms,  and  their  villages,  Kanadaseago 
and  Jennessee,  crowded  with  warriors  from  remote  tribes ;  that  they 
at  fivBi  seemed  inclined  to  hearken  to  his  wishes,  but  soon  learning  by 
a  spy  that  the  Americans  were  about  to  invade  their  country,  all  flew 
to  arms,  and  Big-Tree  put  himself  at  their  head,  "  determined  to 
chastise,"  he  said,  "  the  enemy  that  dared  presume  to  think  of  peqc- 
trating  their  country."  But  we  do  not  learn  that  he  was  obliged  to 
maintain  that  hostile  attitude,  and  doubtless  returned  soon  aller. 

Corn-Planter  was  a  warrior  at  Braddock's  defeat,  but  whether  a  chief 
I  do  not  learn ;  we  will,  however,  according  to  our  design,  give  an  ac- 
count of  that  signal  disaster,  in  this  connection.  The  French  having 
established  themselves  upon  the  Ohio,  within  the  territory  claimed  by  the 
£nglish,  and  built  a  fort  upon  it,  as  low-down  as  the  confluence  of  that 
-river  with  the  Monongahela,  the  latter  were  determined  to  dispossess 
them.  Tliis  was  undertaken  by  a  force  of  about  twenty-two  htindred 
men,  undier  the  command  of  Greneral  Edward  Braddock*  With  about 
thirteen  hundred  of  these  he  proceeded  on  the  expedition,  leaving  the 
rest  to  follow  "under  Gblonel  Dunbar.  Through  nearly  the  whole 
course  of  his  march,  he  was  watched  by  spies  from  Fort  Duquesne, 
(the  name  of  the  French  fort  on  the  Ohio,)  and  the  earliest  intelligence 
of  his  movements  was  carfied  there  by  Indian  runners  with  the  utmost 
despatch.  When  it  was  told  among  the  Indians  that  the  army  was 
marching  upon  them  in  solid  columns,  they  laughed  with  surprise, 
and  said,  one  to  another,  "  We'll  shoot  'em  down,  all  one  pigeon !" 
and  it  will  always  be  acknowledged  that;  in  this,  the  Indians  were  not 
mistaken. 

The  French,  it  seems,  formed  but  a  small  part  of  the  force  that 
defeated  Braddock's  army;  the  Indian^  planned  and  executed  the 
oportations  chiefly  themselves,  and  their  whole  force  is  said  not  to 
have  exceeded  four  hundred  men;  but  from  the  accounts  of  the 
French  themselves,  it  is  evident  there  were  about  six  hundred  Indians, 
and  not  far  from  two  hundred  and  fifty  French,  who  marched  out  to 
meet  Braddock. 

Early  in  the  morning  of , the  9th  of  July,  1775,  the  English  army 
arrived  at  a  fording-place  on  the  Monongahela,  at  the  junclton  of  the 
Youghiogany,  which  it  pass^  ia  fine  order,  and  pursued  its  march 
upon  the  southern  margin  of  the  river,  to  avoid  the  high  and  rugged 
ground  on  the  north,  which  they  would  have  had  to  encounter  upon 
the  other  side.  Washington  often  said  afterwards,  "  that  the  most 
beautiful  spectacle  which  he  had  ever  beheld  was  the  display  of  the 
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British  troops  on  this  evantiul  ttx>ri)jng."  They  were  in  Ml  ufuform, 
and  marched  in  the  most  perfeot  order,  and  dreamed  of  nothing  hot 
an  eas^Monquest.  About  ngon  they  arrived  at  their  second  crossing 
place,  which  wdis  distant  only  ten  miles  from  Fort  Duquesne.  It  was 
here  that  the  Indians  and  French  had  intended  to  commence  their 
attack ;  but  owing  to  some  delay,  they  did  not  arrive  in  season,  and 
therefore  took  a  position  further  in  advance,  and  awaited  the  approach 
of  theEnglish,     ^  • 

The  French  were  commanded  by  M.  de  Beaujeu,  who  had  for  his 
lieutenant,  M.  Dumas.  The  place  chosen  hr  the  ambush  was  the 
best  possible,  and  the  Indians  never  showed  greater  courage  and 
firmness.  It  is  said  by  the  French,  that  they  were  for  some  lirae 
opposed  to  going  out  to  fight  the  English,  but  that  afler  several  solici- 
tations from  M.  Beaujeu,  they  consented;  but  the  Indian  account  is  as 
we  have  before  stated. 

Immediately  on  crossing  the  river  the  army  were  formed  in  three 
divisions,  which  was  the  order  of  march.  A  plain,  or  kind  of  prairie, 
which  the  army  had  to  cross,  extended  from  the  river  about  half  a 
mile,  and  then  its  route  lay  over  an  ascending  ground,  of  very  gentle 
ascent,  covered  with  trees  and  high  prairie  grass.  At  the  commence* 
ment  of  this  elevation,  began  a  ravine,  which,  as  it  extended  up  the 
rising  ground,  formed  a  figure  resembling  nearly  that  of  a  horse-shoe, 
and  about  one  hundred  and  fifly  yards  in  extent.  Into  thisL  inclosure 
two  divisions  of  the  army  had  passed  when  the  attack  began. 

Notwithstanding  Washington  had  urged  upon  the  general  the  pro- 
priety of  keeping  out  scouting  parties  to  avoid  surprise,  yet  he  wodd 
take  no  advice,  and  it  is  said,  that  on  one  occasion,  he  boisterously 
replied,  <*  that  it  was  high  times  for  a  young  buckskin  to  teach  a 
British  general  how  to  fight !"  Such  was  his  contempt  for  scouting- 
parties,  that  he  accepted  with  cold  indifier^ce  the  services  of  George 
Croghan,  who  had  offered  himself  with  one  hundred  Indians  for  the 
important  business  of  scouring  the  woods.  The  consequence  was,  the 
Indians,  one  afler  another,  left  the  trrny  in  its  march,  much  to  ths 
regret  of  Washington  and  other  provincial  officers,  who  knew  how  to 
appreciate  their  value'. 

When  the  first  divisicm  of  the  army  had  neariy  ascended  the  hill, 
as  the  rising  ground  was  called,  the  Indians  broke  the  silence  of  the 
morning  with  a  most  appalling  yell,  and  at  the  same  moment  poured 
a  most  deadly  fire  from  their  coverts  upon  the  devoted  column.  The 
first  shocks  were  sustained  with  firnmess,  and  the  fire  was  returned, 
by  which  a  few  Indians  were  killed,  and  the  French  commander-in- 
chief,  M .  Beaujeu,  mortally  wounded.  It  is  said  that  the  Indians  now 
l)egan  to  waver,  and  but  for  the  good  conduct  of  M.  Dumas,  second 
in  command,  would  have  fled ;  but  by  his  exertions  order  was  restored, 
and  ihc  firing,  which  had  not  ceased,  was  redoubled. 

The  advanced  column  was  commanded  by  Lieutenant-Colonel  Gage^ 
since  so  well  known  as  Governor  of  Massachusetts,  in  1775.  This 
column  was  about  one  hundred  yards  in  advance  of  the  second,  which 
had  just  began  to  ascend  the  hill  when  the  attack  began,  and  the  main 
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body,  under  the  geoeralrin  person,  was-but  a  few  rods  in  the  rear  of 
this,  and  en  hearing  the  fixing  he  pressed  forward  to  support  the 
eogaged  party. 

Meanwhile  the  extensive  line  of  Indians  upon  the  right  flank  made 
an  onset  from  their  section  of  the  ravine,  and  from  their  superior  num- 
bers, the  shock  could  not  be  withstood,  and  the  column  was  immediately 
broken,  and  began  to  retreat  iii  disorder  down  the  hill— confusion  and 
dismay  ens^ — no  exertions  of  the  officers  could  prevent  the  panic 
from  spreacnng  among  the  regular  troops,  and  the  fight  was  afterwards 
continued  in  the  utmost  irregularity.  Emboldened  by  the  confusion  of 
the  English,  the  Indians  now  rushed  up^Jn  them  with  their  tomahawks, 
which,  after  near  two  hours,  terminated  the  battle,  and  the  field  was 
left  in  ihelr  possession.  Not  only  the  field  of  battle,  but  all  the  killed 
and  many  of  the  wounded,  all  the  artillery,  (eleven  pieces  of  cannon,) 
all  the  general's  baggage,  and  even  private  papers,  and  all  the  ammu- 
nition and  provisions,  fell  into  the  bands  of  the  victors. 

All  but  the  Virginians  fought  for  some  time  in  the  most  wretched  con- 
fusion; but  the  officers  were  mournfully  sacrificed — sometimes  charging 
the  enemy  in  a  body  by  themselves,  hoping  by  their  example  to  draw 
out  their  men  in  a  manner  to  repel  their  adversaries ;  but  all  to  no  pur- 
pose; and  it  is  not  doubted  but  that  the  confused  multitude  of  regulars 
killed  many  of  their  companions,  as  they  often  fired,  fifty  or  a  hundred 
in  a  huddle  together,  seemingly  for  no  other  object  but  to  get  rid  of 
their  ammunition.  The  Virginians  fought  in  the  Indian  manner, 
behind  trees  and  coverts ;  and  it  was  owing  to  theix  good  conduct  that 
any  of  the  wretched  army  escaped. 

After  having  five  horses  shot  under  him.  Gen.  Braddock  received 
«  woand  in  his  lungs,  of  which  he  died  on  the  13th  of  July,  four  days 
after  the  battte,  at  Fort  Cumberland,  whither  he  had  arrived  with  a 
part  of  his  shattered  army.  Washington  had  been  suffering,  for  some 
time  before  arriving  at  the  fatal  battle-field,  from  a  fever ;  and  in  a 
letter  which  he  wrote  to  his  mother,  dated  July  18th,  he  thus  speaks 
of  himself: — "The  Virginia  troops  showed  a  good  deal  of  bravery, 
and  were  nearly  all  killed ;  for  I  believe,  out  of  three  companies  that 
were  there,  scarcely  thirty  men  are  left  alive.  Captain  Peyrouny,  and 
ail  his  officers  down  to  a  corporal,  were  killed.  Captain  Poison  had 
nearly  as  hard  a  fate,  for  only  one  of  his  were  left.  In  shorj,  the 
dastardly  behaviour  of  those  they  call  regulars  exposed  all  others,  that 
were  inclined  to  do  their  duty,  to  almost  certain  death ;  and  at  last,  in 
despite  of  all  the  efforts  of  the  officers  to  the  contrary,  they  ran,  as 
sheep  pursued  by  dogs,  and  it  was  impossible  to  rally  them."  "  Sir 
Peter  Halket  was  killed  in  the  field,  where  died  many  other  brave 
officers.  I  luckily  escaped  without  a  wound,  though  I  had  four  bullets 
through  my  coat,  and  two  horses  shot  under  me.  Captains  Orme  and 
Morris,  two  of  the  aids-de-camp,  were  wounded  early  in  the  engage- 
ment, which  rendered  the  duty  harder  upon  me,  as  I  was  the  only 
person  left  to  distribute  the  general's  orders,  which  I  was  scarcely 
able  to  do,  as  I  was  not  half  recovered  from  a  violent  illness,  that  had 
confined  nae  to  my  bed  and  wagon  for  above  ten  days." 
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We  know  of  no  battlQ  in  wbicb  so  great  a  proportion  of  officers 

fell.  There  were  eighty -six  engaged  in  it,  and  sixty  4hree  were  killed 
and  wounded,  of  whom  twenty-six  were  killed.  Besides  those  already 
named,  mere  were  among  the  wounded  Colonel  Burton,  Sir  John  St. 
Clair,  Colonel  Orme,  and  Major  Sparks.  Of  the  private  soldiers  there 
were  killed  and  wounded  seven  hundred  and  fourteen,  half  of  whom 
wei^  killed,  or  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Indians,  and  suffered  a  cxuel 
death  aflerwards.  Mr.  John  Field,  then  a  lieutenant,  and  Mr.  Charles 
Lewis,  two  distinguished  officers  afterwards,  escaped  the  carnage  of 
Braddock's  field  to  fall  in  a  more  fortunate  place.  They  were  colonels 
under  General  Andrew  Lewis,  and  were  killed  in  the  battle  of  Point 
Pleasant,  as  will  be  found  mentioned  in  th^life  of  Logan.   • 

In  the  year  1790,  Big-Tree,  Corn-Plant  and'  Half-Town  appeared 
at  Philadelphia,  and,  by  their  interpreter,  communicated  to  President 
Washington  as  follgws : — 

«*  Father:  The  voice  of  the  Seneca  nation  speaks  to  you,  the  great 
counsellor,  in  whose  heart  the  wise  men  of  all  the  thirteen  fires 
(thirteen  United  States)  have  placed  their  wisdom.  It  may  be  very 
small  in  your  ears,  and  we,  therefore,  entreat  you  to  hearken"  with 
attention;  for  we  are  able  to  speak  of  things  which  are  to  us  very 
great. 

"When  your  army  entered  the  country  of  the  Six  Nations,  we 
called  you  the  town  destroyer ;  to  this  day,  when  your  name  is  heard, 
our  women  look  behind  them  and  turn  pale,  and  our  children  cling 
close  to  the  necks  of  their  mothers.^' 

"  When  our  chiefs  returned  from  Fort  Stanwix,  and  laid  before  our 
council  what  had  been  done  there,  our  nation  was  surprised  to  hear 
how  great  a  country  you  had  compelled  them  to  give  up  to  you, 
without  your  paying  to  us  any  thing  for  it.  Every  one  said,  that 
your  hearts  were  yet  swelled  with  resentment  against  us  for  what  had 
happened  during  the  war,  but  that  one  day  you  would  consider  it  with 
more  kindness.  We  asked  each  other,  What  have  we  done  to  deserve 
such  severe  chastisement  ? 

"  Father :  when  you  kindled  your  thirteen  fires  separately,  the  wise 
men  assembled  at  them  told  us  that  you  were  all  brothers,  the  children 
of  one  great  father,  who  regarded  tha  red  people  as  his  cliildrcn.  They 
called  ,us  brothers,  and  invited  us  to  his  protection.  They  told  us  thpt 
he  resided  beyond  the  great  water,  where  the  sun  first  rises;  and  tliat 
he  was  a  king  whose  power  no  people  could  resist,  and  that  his  good- 
ness was  as  bright  as  the  sun.  What  they  said  went  to  our  hearts. 
We  accepted  the  invitation,  and  promised  to  obey  him.  What  the 
Seneca  nation  promises,  they  faithfully  peirform.  When  you  refused 
obedience  to  that  king,  he  commanded  us  to  assist  his  beloved  men  in 
making  you  jpber.  In  obeying  him,  we  did  no  more  than  yourselves 
had  led  us  to  promise."  "We  were  deceived,  but  your  people,  teach- 
ing ua  to  confide  in  that  king,  had  helped  to  deceive  us,  and  we  now 
appeal'to  your  breast.'    Is  all  the  blame  ours? 

"  Father:  when  we  saw  that  we  had  been  deceived,  an4  heard  the 
invitation  wliich  you  gave  us  to  draw  near  to  the  fire  you  had  kindled. 
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and  talk  with  you  coDceming  peace,  we  made  haste  towards  it.  You 
told  us  you  could  crush  us  to  nothing,  and  you  demanded  from  us  a 
great  country  as  the  price  of  that  peace  which  you  had  offered  to  us, 
as  if  our  want  of  strength  had  destroyed  our  rights*  Our  chiefs  liad 
felt  your  |K)wer,  and  were  unable  to  contend  against  you,  and  they 
therefore  gave  up  that  country.  What  they  agreed  to  has  bound  our 
nation,  but  your  auger  against  us  must  by  this  time  be  cooled,  and 
although  our  strength  is  not  increased,  nor  your  power  bcx^omc  less, 
we  ask  you  to  consider  calmly, — Were  the  terms  dictated  to  \A  by 
your  commissioners  re^isouahlc  and  just/' 

They  also  remind  the  president  of  the  solemn  promise  of  the  com* 
missioners,  that  they  should  be  secured  in  tlte  peaceable  possession  of 
what  was  lefl  to  them,  and  then  ask,  «^Does  this  promise  bind  you?" 
And  that  no  sooner  was  the  treaty  of  Fort  Stanwix  concluded,  than 
commissioners  from  Pennsylvania  came  to  purchase  of  them  what 
was  included  within  thp  lines  of  their  State.  These  they  informed  that 
they  did  not  wish  to  sell,  but  being  further  urged,  consented  to  sell  a 
part.  But  the  comnjissioners  said  that  "  they  must  have  the  whole," 
for  it  was  alret^dy  ceded  to  them  by  the  King  of  England  at  the  peace 
following  the  revolution;  but  still,  as  their  ancestors  had  always  paid 
the  Indians  for  land,  they  were  willing  to  pay  them  for  it.  Being  not 
able  to  contend,  the  land  was  sold.  Soon  afler  this  they  empowered 
a  person  to  let  out  a  part  of  their  land,  who  said  Congress  had  sent 
him  for  the  purpose,  but  who,  it  seems,  fraudulently  procured  a  deed 
instead  of  a  power  to  lease;  for  there  soon  came  another  person 
claiming  all  their  country  northward  of  the  line  of  Pennsylvania,  say- 
ing that  he  had  purchased  it  of  the  other,  and  for  which  he  had  paid 
20,000  dollars  to  him  and  20,000  more  to  the  United  States.  He 
now  demanded  the  land,  and,  on  being  refused,  threatened  immediate 
war.  Knowing  their  weak  situation,  they  held  a  council,  and  took 
the  advice  of  a  white  man,  whom  they  took  to  be  their  friend,  but 
who,  as  it  proved,  had  plotted  with  the  other,  and  was  to  receive  some 
of  the  land  for  his  agency.  He  therefore  told  them  they  must  com- 
ply. <«  Astonished  at  what  we  heard  from  every  quarter,"  I  hey  say, 
«*with  hearts  aching  with  conipassion  for  our  women  and  children,  we 
were  thus  compelled  to  give  up  all  our  country  north  of  the  line  of 
Pennsylvania,  and  cast  of  the  Genesee  river,  up  to  the  great  forks, 
and  east  of  a  south  line  drawn  up  from  that  fork  to  the  line  of  Penn- 
sylvania." For  this  he  agreed  to  give  them  10,000  dollars  down, 
and  1,000  dqllars  a  year  forever.  Instead  of  that,  he  paid  them  2,500 
dollars,  and  some  time  ader  oSered  500  dollars  more,  insisting  that 
that  was  all  he  owed  them,  which  he  allowed  to  be  yearly.  They 
add, 

^<  Father:  you  have  said  that  we  wore  in  your  hand,  and  that  by 
closing  it  you  could  crush  us  to  nothing.  Are  you  determined  to 
crush  ust  If  you  arc,  tell  us  so,  that  thrM»  of  our  nation  who  have 
become  your  children,  and  have  determined  to  die  so,  may  know  what 
to  do.  In  this  case,  one  chief  has  said  he  would  ask  you  to  put  him 
•Mt  of  his  pain.  Another,,who  will  not  think  of  dying  by  the  hand  of 
23 
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his  father  or  his  brother,  says  he  wilt  retire  to  the  Chataughque,  eat  of 
the  fatal  root,  aod  sleep  with  his  fathers  in  peace. 

<^  All  the  land  we  have  been  speaking  of  belonged  to  the  Six  Na- 
tions. No  part  of  it  ever  belonged  to  the  King  of  Bngland,  and  he 
conld  not  give  it  to  you. 

"  Hear  us  once  more.  At  Fort  Stanwix  we  agreed  to  deliver  up 
those  of  our  people  who  should  do  you  any  wrong,  and  that  you  might 
try  them  and  punish  them  according  to  your  law.  We  delivered  up 
two*nien  accordingly.  But  instead  of  trying  them  according  to  your 
law,  the  lowest  of  your  people  took  them  from  your  magistrate,  and 
put  them  immediately  to  death.  It  is  just  to  punish  the  murderer  with 
death*,  but  the  Senecas  will  not  deliver  up  their  people  to  men  who 
disregard  the  treaties  of  their  own  nation." 

There  were  many  other  grievances  enumerated,  and  all  in  a  strain 
which,  we  should  think,  would  have  drawn  forth  immediate  relief.  In 
his  answer,  President  Washington  said  all,  p^haps,  which  could  be 
said  in  his  situation,  and  his  good  feelings  are  manifest  throughout; 
still  there  is  something  like  evasion  in  answering  some  of  their  griev* 
anoes,  and  an  omission  of  notice  to  others.  His  answer,  nevertheless, 
gave  them  much  encouragement.  He  assured  them  that  the  lands 
obtained  from  them  by  fraud  was  not  sanctioned  by  the  government, 
and  that  the  whole  transaction  was  declared  null  and  void ;  and  that 
the  persons  who  murdered  their  people  should  be  dealt  with  as  though 
they  had  murdered  white  men,  and  that  all  possible  means  would  be 
used  for  their  apprehension,  and  rewards  should  continue  to  be  ol&red 
to  efiect  it.  But  we  have  not  learned  that  they  were  ever  appre- 
bended.  The  land  conveyed  by  treaty,  the  president  informed  th^n, 
he  had  no  authority  to  concern  with,  as  that  act  was  before  his  ad* 
ministration. 

The  above  speech,  although  appearing  to  be  a  joint  production,  is 
believed  to  have  been  dictated  by  Corn-Planter.  It  however  was  no 
doubt  the  sentiments  of  the  whole  nation,  as  well  as  those  of  himself, 
Half-Town,  and  Big-Tree.  Of  this  last  named  chief  we  will  here 
speak  as  follows: — In  1791,  an  act  passed  the  legislature  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, "to  empower  the  governor  to  grant  a  patent  to  Big-Tree,  a 
Seneca  chief,  for  a  certain  island  in  the  Alleghany  river."  He 
lamented  the  disaster  of  St.  Claires  army,  and  vtfis  heard  to  say  after- 
wards that  he  would  have  two  scalps  for  General  Butler's,  who  fell 
and  was  scalped  in  that  fight.  John  Deckard,  another  Seneca  chief, 
repeated  the  same  words.  Being  on  a  mission  to  Philadelphia  in 
April,  1792,  he  was  taken  sick  at  his  lodgings,  and  died  afler  about 
twenty  hours*  illness.  Three  days  after,  being  Sunday,  the  22d,  he 
was  buried  with  all  requisite  attention.  The  river  Big-Tree  was  pro- 
bably named  from  the  circumstance  of  this  chief  having  lived  upon  it 
His  name  still  exists  among  some  of  his  descendants,  or  others  of  his 
tribe,  as  we  have  seen  it  subscribed  to  several  instruments  within  a 
few  years.    To  return  to  Corn-Planter. 

His  Indian  name,  as  we  have  before  noted,  was  Gyantwaia,  and 
most  of  our  knowledge  coneemiAg  him  is  derived  from  himself,  and 
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and*  akhough  nvittefi  by  an  interpreted  is  Mieved  to  be  the  real  [>rQ- 
ductioii  ofComJ'lanten  It  was  dated  <<  AUegfaaay  river,  2d  mo.  2d, 
1822,"  and  is  as  follows:  . 

^  1  feel  it  my  duty  to  send  a  speech  to  the  Groveroor  of  Pennsylva* 
nia  at  this  time,  and  inform  him  the  place  where  I  was  from,  vfhkk 
was  at  Conewaugus,  on  the  Geiiiesee  river. 

"When  1  was  a  child,  I  played  with  the  butterfly,  the  grasshopper, 
and  the  frogs;  and  as  I  grew  up,  I  began  to  pay  some  attentioif^and 
play  with  the  Indian  boys  in  the  neighborhood,  and  they  took  notice 
of  my  skin  being  a  different  color  from  theirs,  and  spoke  ^bout  it.  I 
inquired  of  my  mother  the  cause,  and  she  told  me  that  my  father  was 
a^residenter  in  Albany.  I  still  eat  my  victuals  out  of  a  bark  dish. 
I  grew  up  to  be  a  young  man,  and  married  me  a  wife,  and  I  had  no 
kettle  or  gun.  I  then  knew  where  my  father  lived,  and  went  to  sec 
him,  and  ibund  he  was  a  white  roan,  and  spoke  the  English  language. 
He  gave  me  victuals  whilst  I  was  at  his  house,  but  when  I  started  to 
return  home,  he  gave  me  no  provision  to  eat  on  the  way.  He  gave 
me  neither  kettle  nor  gun,  neither  did  he  tell  me  that  the  United  States 
were  about  to  rebel  against  the  government  of  England. 

<*  I  will  now  tell  you,  brothers,  who  are  in  session  of  the  legislature 
of  Pennsylvania,  that  the  Great  Spirit  has  made  known  to  me  that  1 
have  been  wicked,  and  the  cause  thereof  was  the  revolutionary  war 
in  America.  The  cause  of  Indians  having  been  led  into  sin,  at  that 
time,  was  that  many  of  them  were  in  the  practice  of  drinking  and 
getting  intoxicated.  Great  Britain  requested  us  to  join  with  them  in 
the  conflict  against  the  Americans,  and  promised  the  Indians  land  and 
liquor.  I  myself  was  opposed  to  joining  in  the  conflict,  as  I  had 
nothing  to  do  with  the  difficulty  that  existed  between  the  two  parties. 
I  have  now  informed  you  how  it  happened  that  the  Indians  took  a 
part  in  the  revolutbn,  and  will  relate  to  you  some  circumstances  that 
occurred  after  the  close  of  the  war.  .  General  Putnam,  who  was  then 
at  Philadelphia,  told  me  there  was  to  be  a  council  at  Fort  Stanwix, 
and  the  Indians  requested  me  to  attend  on  behalf  of  the  Six  Nations, 
which  I  did,  and  there  met  with  three  commissioners  who  had  been 
appointed  to  hold  the  council.  They  told  me  they  would  inform  me 
of  the  cause  of  the  revolution,  which  I  requested  tfa^m  to  do  minutely. 
They  then  said  that  it  had  originated  on  account  of  the  heavy  taxes 
that  had  been  imposed  upon  them  by  the  British  government,  which 
had  been  for  fifty  years  increasing  upon  them;  that  the  Americans 
had  grown  weary  thereof,  and  refused  to  pay,  which  affronted  the 
king.  There  had  likewise  a  difficulty  taken  place  about  some  tea, 
which  they  wished  me  not  to  use,  as  it  had  been  one  of  the  causes 
that  many  people  had  lost  their  lives.  And  the  British  governm^t 
now  being  affronted,  the  war  commenced,  and  the  cannons  began  to 
roar  in  our  country.  General  Putnam  then  told  me,  at  the  council  at 
Port  Stanwix,  that  by  the  late  war  the  Americans  had  gained  two 
objects:  they  had  established  themselves  an  independent  nation,  and 
had  obtained  some  land  to  live  upon,  the  division  line  of  which,  from 
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Great  Britein,  run  4ffwtg[h  the  lakes,  Ilhen  spoke,  and  saMAat  T 
wanted  some  land  for  the  Indkins  to  live  od,  and  Gfeaeral  Ptotgaai 
said  that  it  should  be  graated,  and  I  should  have  land  in  the  State  of 
New  York  for  the  Indians.  General  Putnam  then  encouraged  me  to 
use  my  endeavors  to  pacify  the  Indians  generally,  and,  as  he  con- 
sidered it  an  arduous  task  to  perform,  wished  to  know  what  I  wvoted 
for  pay  th^efor.  I  replied  to  him,  that  I  would  use  my  endeavors  to 
do  as  he  had  requested  with  the  Indians,  and  for  pay  thertof  1  would 
tak^land.  I  lold  him' not  to  pay  me  money  or  di*y  goods,  but  land. 
And  for  having  attended  thereto  I  received  the  tract  of  land  on  which 
I  now  live,  which  was  presented  to  me  by  Governor  MifBin.  I  toM 
General  Putnam  that  I  wished  the  Indians  to  have  the  exclusive  privi- 
lege of  the  deer  and  wild  game,  which  he  assented  to.  I  also  wished 
the  Indians  to  have  the  privilege  of  hunting  in  the  woods,  and  making 
fires,  which  he  likewise  assented  to. 

<«The  treaty  that  was  made  at  the  afore-mentioned  council  has 
been  broken  by  some  of  the  white  people,  wbk^h  I  now  uitend  acquaint- 
ing the  governor  with.  Some  white  people  are  not  willing  that  Indians 
should  hunt  any  more,  whilst  others  are  satisfied  therewith,  and  those 
white  people  who  reside  near  our  reservation  tell  us  that  the  woods 
are  theirs,  and  ihey  have  obtained  them  from  the  governor.  The 
treaty  has  been  also  broken  by  the  white  people  using  their  endeavors 
to  destroy  all  the  wolves,  which  was  not  spoken  about  in  the  council 
at  Fort  Stanwix  by  General  Putnam,  but  has  originated  lately. 

"  It  has  been  broken  again,  which  is  of  recent  origin.  White  people 
wish  to  get  credit  from  Indians,  and  do  not  pay  them  honestly  according 
to  their  agreement.  In  another  respect  it  has  also  been  broken  by 
white*  people  who  reside  near  my  dwelling;  for  when  I  plant  melons 
and  vines  in  my  field,  tl  cy  take  them  as  their  own.  It  has  been 
broken  again  by  white  people  using  their  endeavors  to  obtain  out  pine- 
trees  from  us.  We  have  very  few  pine-trees  on  our  land,  in  the  State 
of  New  York,  and  white  people  and  Indians  oflen  get  into  dispute 
respecting  them.  There  is  also  a  great  quantity  of  whiskey  brought 
near  our  reservation  by  white  people,  and  the  Indians  obtain  it  tuid 
become  drunken.  Another  circumstance  has  taken  place  whksh  is 
very  trying  to  me,  and  I  wish  the  interference  of  th^  governor. 

"  The  white  people,  who  live  at  Warren,  called  upon  me,  sometime 
ago,  to  pay  taxes  (or  my  land  ;  which  I  objected  to,  as  I  had  never 
been  called  upon  for  that  purpose  before;  and  having  refused  to  pay, 
the  white  people  became  irritated,  called  upon  me  frequetitly,  and  at 
length  brought  four  guns  with  them  and  seized  our  cattle.  I  still 
refused  to  pay,  and  was  not  willing  to  let  the  cattle  go.  Ader  a  time 
of  dispute,  they  returned  home,  and  I  understood  the  militia  was 
ordered  out  to  enforce  the  collection  of  the  tax.  I  went  to  Warren, 
and,  to  avert  the  impending  difficulty,  was  obliged  to  give  my  note  fi>r 
the  tax,  the  amount  of  which  was  forty-three  dollars  and  sevcnty-nioe 
cents,  k  is  my  desire  that  the  governor  will  exempt  me  from  paying 
taxes  for  my  land  to  white  people  f  and  also  cause  that  the  money  1  am 
now  obliged  to  pay,  may  be  refunded  to  me,  as  I  am  very  poor.    Tha 
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gaivernof  is  the  psnon  who  fttteods  to  the  atuafioii  of  the  people,  and 
1  wish  him  to  send  a*  person  to  Alleghany,. that  I  may  inform  him  of 
the  {Nirticulars  of  our  situation,  and  to  be  authorised  to  instruct  the 
white  people  in  what  manner  to  conduct  themselves  towards  the 
Indians. 

*<The  government  has  told  us  that  when  any  difficulties  arose 
between  the  Indians  and  white  people,  they  would  attend  to  having 
them  removed.  We  are  now  in  a  trying  situation,  and  \  wish  the 
governor  to  send  a  person  authotised  to  attend  thereto,  the  forepart  of 
ftext  summer,  about  the  time  that  grass  has  grown  big  enough  for 
pasture. 

'<The  governor  formerly  requested  me  to  pay  attentioa  to  the 
Indians,  and  take  care  of  them.  We  are  now  arrived  at  a  situation 
that  I  believe  Indians  cannot  exist,  unless  the  governor  should  comply 
with  my  request,  and  send  a  person  authorised  to  treat  between  us 
and  the  white  people,  the  approaching  summer.  I  have  now  no  more 
to  speak,'' 

Whether  the  government  of  Pennsylvania  acted  at  all,  or,  if  at  all, 
what  order  they  took,  upon  this  pathetic  appeal,  our  author  does  not 
state.  But  that  an  independent  tribe  of  Indians  should  be  taxed  by  a 
neighboring  people,  is  absurd  in  the  extremie;  and  we  hope  we  shall 
learn  that  not  only  the  tax  was  remitted,  but  a  remuneratioa  granted 
for  the  vexation  and  damage. 

Corn-Plant  was  very  early  distinguished  for  his  wisdom  in  couaciU 
notwithstanding  he  confirmed  the  treaty  of  Fort  Stanwix  of  1784 ;  five 
years  afler,  at  the  treaty  of  Fort  Harmer,  he  gave  up  an  immense 
tract  of  their  country,  and  for  which  his  nation  very  much  reproached 
him,  and  even  threatened  his  life.  Himself  and  other  chiefs  committed 
this  act  for  the  best  of  reasons.  The  SLx  Nations  having  taken  part 
with  England  in  the  revolution,  when  the  king's  power  fell  in  America^ 
the  Indian  nations  were  reduced  to  the  miserable  alternative  of  giving 
up  so  much  of  their  country  as  the  Americans  required,  or  the  whole 
of  it.  In  1790,  Corn-Plant,  Half-Town  and  Big-Tree,  made  a  most 
pathetic  appeal  to  Congress  for  an  amelioration  of  their  condition,  and 
a  reconsideration  of  former  treaties,  in  which  the  following  memorable 
passage  occurs : — 

"  Father :  we  will  not  conceal  from  you  that  the  great  God,  and 
not  men,  has  preserved  the  Corn-Plant  from  the  hands  of  his  own 
nation.  For  they  ask  continually,  <  Where  is  the  land  on  which  our 
children,  and  their  children  afler  them,  are  to  lie  down  upon?  You 
told  us  that  the  line  drawn  from  Pennsylvania  to  Lake  Ontario  wouM 
mark  it  forever  on  the  east,  and  the  line  running  from  Beaver  creek  to 
Pennsylvania  would  mark  it  on  the  west,  and  we  see  that  it  is  not  so) 
for,  first  one^  and  then  another,  come  and  take  it  away  b^  order  of 
that  people  which  you  tell  us  promised  to  secure  it  to  us.'  He  is 
silent,  for  he  has  nothing  to  answer.  When  the  sun  goes  down,  he 
opens  his  heart  before  God,  and  earlier  than  the  sun  appears,  again 
upon  the  hills  he  gives  thanks  for  his  protectk>n  during  the  night. 
For  he  iseia  that  when  men  become  desperate  by  the  injuries  thev 
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flOBtain,  it  is  God  only  that  can  piedervehim.  He  loves  peace,  and 
all  he  had  in  store  he  has  given  to  those  who  have  be^i  robbed  by 
your  people,  lest  they  should  plunder  the  innocent  to  repay  them- 
selves. The  whole  season,  which  others  have  employed  in  providing 
for  their  families,  he  has  spent  in  ende&vors  to  preserve  peace;  and 
this  moment  his  wife  and  children  are  lying  on  the  ground,  and  in 
want  of  food." 

In  President  Washington's  answer,  we  are  gratified  by  his  particu- 
lar notice  of  this  chief.  He  says,  ^'The  merits  of  the  Corn-Plant,  and 
his  friendship  for  the  United  States,  are  well  known  to  me,  and  shall 
not  be  forgotten;  and,  as  a  mark  of  esteem  of  the  United  States,  I 
have  directed  the  secretary  of  war  to  make  him  a  present  of  two 
hundred  and  fifty  dollars,  either  in  money  or  goods,  as  the  Corn-Plant 
shall  like  best." 

There  was,  in  1789,  a  treaty  held  at  Marietta,  between  the  Indians 
and  Americans,  which  terminated  ^  to  the  entire  satisfaction  of  all 
concerned.  On  this  occasion,  an  elegant  entertainment  was  provided. 
The  Indian  chiefs  behaved  with  the  greatest  decorum  throughout  the 
day.  Afler  dinner,  we  were  served  with  good  wine,  and  Corn-Planter, 
one  of  the  first  chiefs  of  the  Five  Nations,  and  a  very  great  warrior, 
took  up  his  glass  and  said,  <  I  thank  the  Great  Spirit  for  this  oppor- 
tunity of  smoking  the  pipe  of  fViendship  and  love.  May  we  plant 
our  own  vines — be  the  fathers  of  our  own  children — and  maintain 
them-'" 

In  1790,  an  act  passed  the  Legislature  of  Pennsylvania,  for  "grant- 
ing eight  hundred  dollars  to  Corn -Planter,  Half-Town  and  Big-Tree, 
in  trust  for  the  Seneca  nation,  and  other  purposes  therein  mentioned." 
In  February,  1791,  Corn-Plant  was  in  Philadelphia,  and  was  employed 
in  an  extremely  hazardous  expedition  to  undertake  the  pacification  of 
fhe  western  tribes,  that  had  already  shown  themselves  hostile.  The 
mission  terminated  imfavorably,  from  insurmountable  difficulties. 
There  were  many,  at  this  time,  as  in  all  Indian  wars,  who  entertained 
doubts  of  the  fidelity  of  such  Indians  as  pretended  friendship.  Corn- 
Plant  did  not  escape  suspicion ;  but,  as  his  afler-conduct  showed,  it 
was  entirely  without  foundation.  In  the  midst  of  these  imputations,  a 
letter  written  at  Fort  Franklin  says,  "  I  have  only  to  observe  that  the 
Corn-Plant  has  been  here,  and,  in  my  opinion,  he  is  as  friendly  as  one 
of  our  own  people.  He  has  advised  me  lo  take  caie;  '  for,'  said  he, 
*  you  will  soon  have  a  chance  to  let  the  world  know  whether  you  are 
a  soldier  or  not.'  When  he  went  off,  he  ordered  two  chiefs  and  ten 
warriors  to  remain  here,  and  scout  about  the  garrison,  and  let  me 
kaow  if  the  bad  Indians  should  either  advance  against  me,  or  any  of 
the  frontier^  of  the  United  States.  He  thinks  the  people  at  Pittsburg 
should  keep  out  spies  towards  the  salt  licks,  for  he  says,  by  and  by, 
he  thinks,  the  bad  Indians  wiH  come  from  that  way." 

In  1772,  the  following  advertisement  appeared,  signed  by  Com- 
Ilant:  «*My  people  having  been  charged  with  committing  depredations 
on  the  frontier  inhabitants  near  Pittsburg,  1  hereby  contradict  the 
aaMertion,  as  it  is  certainly  without  foundation,  and  pledge  myself  to 
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tiiofle  inhabitants,  that  they  may  rest  perfectly  securd"  from  any 'danger 
from  the  Senecas  residing  on  the  Alleghany  waters,  and  that  my 
people  have  been  and  still  are  friendly  to  the  tl.  States." 

About  the  time  Corn-Plant  left  his  nation  to  proceed  on  his  mission 
to  the  hostile  triba^i,  as  three  of  his  people  were  travelling  through  a 
•ettlement  upon  the  Genesee,  they  stopped  at  a  house  to  light  their 
pipes.  There  happened  to  be  several  men  within,  one  of  whom,  as 
the  foremost  Indian  stooped  down  to  light  his  pipe,  killed  him  with  an 
axe.  One  of  the  others  was  badly  wounded  with  the  same  weapon, 
while  escaping  from  the  house.  They  were  not  pursued,  and  the 
other,  a  boy,  escaped  unhurt.  (The  poor  wounded  man,  when  nearly 
well  of  the  wound,  was  bitten  by  a  snake,  which  caused  his  immediate 
death.)  When  Corn-Plant  knew  what  happened,  he  cha'rged  his 
warriors  to  remain  quiet,  and  not  to  seek  revenge,  and  was  heard 
only  to  say,  **  It  is  hard,  when  I  and  my  people  are  trying  to  make 
peace  for  the  whites,  that  we  should  receive  such  reward.  I  can 
govern  my  yotrng  men  and  warriors  better  than  the  thirteen  fires  can 
theirs."  How  is  it  that  this  man  should  practise  upon  the  maxims  of 
Confucius,  of  whom  he  never  heard  ?  (Do  ye  to  others  as  ye  would 
that  they  should  do  unto  you;)  and  the  monster  in  human  form,  in  a 
gospel  land,  taught  them  from  his  youth,  should  show,  by  his  actions, 
his  utter  contempt  of  them,  and  even  of  the  divine  mandate? 

in  1816,  the  Reverend  Timothy  Alden,  then  president  of  Alleghany 
college,  in  Meadvilie,  Pennsylvania,  visited  the  Seneca  nation.  At 
this  time,  Corn-Plant  lived  seven  miles  below  the  junction  of  the 
Conncwango  with  the  Alleghany,  upon  the  banks  of  the  latter,  «*on  a 
piece  of  first-rate  bottom  land,  a  little  within  the  limits  of  Pennsyl- 
Tania.**  Here  was  his  village,  which  exhibited  signs  of  industrious 
inhabitants.  He  then  owned  thirteen  hundred  acres  of  land,  six 
hundred  of  which  comprehended  his  town.  "It  was  grateful  to 
notice,"  observes  Mr.  Alden,  *'  the  present  agricultural  habits  of  the 
place,  from  the  numerous  enclosures  of  buckwheat,  com  and  oats. 
We  also  saw  a  number  of  oxen,  cows  and  horses ;  and  many  logs 
designed  for  the  saw-mill  and  the  Pittsburg  market."  Corn-Plant 
had,  for  some  time,  been  very  much  in  favor  of  the  Christian  religion, 
and  hailed  with  joy  such  as  professed  it.  When  he  was  apprised  of 
Mr.  Alden's  arrival,  he  hastened  to  welcome  him  to  his  village,  and 
wait  upon  him.  And  notwithstanding  his  high  station  as  a  chief, 
having  many  men  under  his  command,  he  chose  rather,  "in  the 
ancient  patriarchal  style,"  to  serve  his  visiters  himself;  he,  therefore, 
took  care  of  their  horses,  and  went  into  the  field,  cut  and  brought  oats 
for  them. 

The  Western  Missionary  Society  had,  in  1816,  at  Corn-Plant's 
♦*  urgent  request,"  established  a  school  at  his  village,  which,  at  this 
time,  promised  success. 

Corn-Plant  received  an  annuity  from  the  United  States  of  two 
hundred  and  fifty  dollars,  besides  bis  proportion  of  nine  thousand 
dollars,  divided  equally  among  every  member  of  the  nation. 

Gos-kuk-ke-wa-na-kon-ne-di-yu,  commonly  called  the  Prophet,  waf 
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brother  to  Coro*9la]it,  and  raided  in  his  Tillage.  He  waa  of  little  note, 
and  died  previous  to  1816.  Com-Plantf  we  believe,  was,  when  living, 
like  all  other  unenlightened  people,  very  superstitious.  Not  long  ainoe, 
he  said  the  Good  Spirit  had  told  fadm  not  to  have  any  thing  to  do  with 
the  whites,  or  even  to  preserve  any  mementos  or  relics  they  had  firom 
time  to  time  given  him ;  whereupon,  among  6ther  things,  be  burnt  up 
his  belt  and  broke  his  elegant  sword.  He  often  mentions  his  having 
been  at  Braddock's  defeat.  Henry  Obeal,  his  son,  he  sent  to  be 
educated  among  the.  whites.  He  became  a  drunkard  on  returning  to 
his  home,  and  is  now  discarded  by  his  &ther.  Corn-Plant  has  other 
sons  ,*  but  he  says  no  more  of  them  shall  be  educated  among  the 
whites,  ibr  he  says,  ^  It  entirely  spoil  Indian."  And  although  he 
countenances  Christianity,  he  does  not  do  it,  it  is  thought,  from  a 
belief  of  it,  but  probably  from  the  same  motives  as  too  many  whites 
do. 

The  following  story,  M.  Bayard  says,  was  told  him  by  Com- 
Planter.  We  luive  often  heard  a  similar  one,  and  as  often  a  new 
origin ;  but  never  before  that  it  originated  with  William  Penn.  How* 
ever,  as  our  author  observes,  as  we  have  more  respect  for  truth  than 
great  names,  we  will  relate  it.  Penn  proposed  to  the  Indians  to  sell 
him  as  much  land  as  he  could  encompass  with  the  hide  of  a  bullock. 
They,  supposing  he  meant  only  what  ground  would  be  covered  by  it, 
when  it  was  spread  out,  and  looking  upon  what  was  oftered  as  a  good 
price,  consented  to.  the  proposition.  Penn,  like  Didon,  cut  the  skin 
into  a  line  of  immense  length,  to  the  astonishment  of  the  venders, 
who,  in  silent  indignation,  religiously  observed  their  contract.  The 
quantity  of  land  encompassed  by  the  line  is  not  mentioned ;  but,  more 
or  less,  the  Indians  had  passed  their  word,  and  they  scorned  to  break 
it,  even  though  they  would  have  been  justified  by  the  discovery  of  th^ 
fraud.  We  do  not  vouch  for  the  truth  of  this  matter,  nor  do  we 
believe  William  Penn  ever  practised  a  trick  of  the  kind.  No  doubt 
some  person  did ;  and  perhaps  Corn-Planter  had  been  told  that  it  was 
Penn. 

We  have  now  to  record  the  death  of  the  venerable  Corn-Plant. 
He  died  at  his  residence  on  the  Seneca  reservation,  on  the  7  th  of 
March  last,  1836,  aged  upwards  of  one  hundred  years. 

Teaslaegee,  or  Charles  Corn-Planter,  was  a  party  of  the  treaty  <^ 
Moscow,  N.  Y.,  in  1823.  He  was  probably  a  son  of  Koeentwahk, 
Gyantwaia. 
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CHAPTER  VIL 

CATTAIN  FIPB-SrraATlOW  OP  APPATHB  OV  TRB  FRONTIBRfl  AT  THE  PERIOD 
OF  THA  RBVULUTION  -B.ii;  CONDITION  0F  THE  MOKAVi.AN  INDUNS  AT 
THIS  PERIOD-RBMARKARl.B  DlJLIV£RAf^^E-COLO.  BRuADHEAD'd  EXPB- 
DmON-bRUTAL  MAdBACRB  OP  A  CHfEP-MURDBR  OP  MAJOR  TRUBMAN 
ikhD  OTHERS.  IN  Tan:  BA'JTUE  OF  PRESaU'lSLE-HlSGRCAT  INTREPIDITY— 
EXPEDmO.V  AND  DEPRAT  OP  COLO.VBL  CRaWPORD,  WHO  IS  BURNT  AT 
TUB  STAKE.  AND  MANY  MORE-DEFEAT  OF  GEN.  ST.  CLAIES  ARMY-IN- 
CIDBNTS  IN  THAT  APPAIR- \NE<;UOTES-BLL)E  JACKET-fllJiPEATED  BY 
GENERAL  WAYNE  IN  THE  BATTLE  OF  PRESOU'ISLE. 

Pipe,  or  Captafn  Pipe,*  as  he  is  usually  called,  from  his  having 
been  a  most  conspicuous  war-captain  among  the  Dela wares,  during 
the  period  of  the  revolution,  in  particular,  was  chief  of  the  Wolf  tribe. 
His  character  is  a  very  prominent  one,  in  the  memorable  troubles 
among  the  frontier  settlements,  at  the  biBakinj  out  of  the  war. 
Situated  as  were  the  Dolawares  between  the  English  of  Canada  and 
the  Amoricans,  it  was  hardly  to  be  expected  but  that  they  should  be 
drawn  into  that  war.  'J'hey  could  not  well  weigh  its  merits  or 
demerits  upon  either  side.  A  speech  of  the  renowned  Corn-Plant 
contains  the  best  commentary  upon  this  matter.  The  English  stood 
much  the  best  chance  of  gaining  the  Indians  to  their  interest,  inasmuch 
as  they  were  profuse  in  their  presents  of  what  was  useful  to  them,  as 
trell  as  ornamental,  whereas  the  Americans  required  all  their  resources 
to  carry  on  the  war.  The  commanding  officer  at  Detroit,  believing 
that  the  Moravian  Indians  upon  the  Susquehanna  favored  the  Ameri- 
cans, ordered  them,  dead  or  alive,  with  their  priests,  to  be  brought 
into  Canada.  The  Iroquois  agreed  that  it  should  be  done,  but,  unwil- 
ling to  do  it  themselves,  sent  messengers  to  the  Chippewas  and  Otta- 
was,  to  intimate  that,  if  they  would  do  it,  "  they  should  have  them  to 
make  soup  of."  These  two  tribes,  however,  refused,-  and  the  Half- 
King  of  the  Hurons  undertook  it  himself.  He  had  been  formerly  very 
friendly  to  the*  believing  Indians,  nnd  now  .pretended  that  he  only 
concluded  to  seize  upon  them,  to  save  them  from  destruction ;  and, 
Mr.  Loskiel  adds,  "even  the  Half- King  would  certainly  never  have 
agreed  to  commit  this  act  of  injustice,  had  not  the  Delaware,  Captain 
Pipe,  a  noted  enemy  of  the  gospel  and  of  the  believing  Indians,  insti- 
gated  him  to  do  it.*'  Pipe  and  his  company  of  Dela  wares,  joined  by 
Half-King  and  his  warriors,  and  some  Shawancse,  held  a  war-least, 
roasted  a  whole  ox,  and  asrreed  upon  the  manner  of  proceeding.  The 
captains  only  of  this  expedition  knew  fully  its  destination.  With  such 
secrecy  did  they  proceed,  that  the  Moravian  settlements  knew  nothing 
of  their  approach,  until  they  were  in  their  vicinity.  They  bore  an 
English  flag,  and  an  English  officer  was  among  them.  It  was  now 
August  10th,  1781 .  Half-King  sent  in  a  message  to  SaTem,  requesting 
the  inhabitants  not  to  be  alarmed,  foi^'they  should  receive  no  injury, 
and  that  he  had  good  words  to  speak  to  them,  and  wished  to  know  at 
which  of  the  settlements  they  might  hold  a  council  with  them« 

*  For  a  description  of  this  chief,  see  Chapter  XYI.  of  lodian  Biogrftpliy. 
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Gnadeohuetten  being  fixed  upon,  ail  assembled  there  upon  the  lllh 

of  August*  \  t   ,      . 

Meanwhile,  the  numbers  of  Pipe's  expedition  had  increased  from 
one  hundred  and  forty  to  three  hundred,  ami  about  ten  days  aAer, 
dalf-King  made  a  speech  to  the  believing  Indians  and  their  teachena. 

One  circumstance,  illustrative  of  savage  superstition,  we  will  notice 
here.  When  Pipe's  warriora  were  about  to  force  the  brethren  to  leave 
^ir  dwellings,  it  was  almost  unanimously  concluded  at  one  time  by 
the  chiefs  that  the  white. brethren  should  be  put  to  death.  They, 
however,  woul^  not  adventure  upon  such  a  deed  without  the  advice 
of  one  of  their  common  warriors,  who  was  considered  a  great  sorcerer. 
His  answer  was,  «*  he  could  not  understand  what  end  it  would  answer 
to  kill  them."  Upon  this  the  chiefs  held  a  council,  in  which  it  was 
resolved  to  kill  not  only  the  white  brethren  and  their  wives,  but  the 
Indian  assistants  also.  When  they  made  this  resolution  known  to  the 
sorcerer,  he  said  to  them,  ««Then  you  have  resolved  to  kill  my  friends, 
for  most  of  their  chief  people  are  my  friends;  but  this  I  tell  you,  that 
if  you  hurt  any  one  of  them,  I  know  what  I  will  dol"  This  threat 
deterred  them;  thus  were  the  missionaries  as  well  as  many  otheis 
saved. 

Blood  having  now  begun  to  flow,  barbarities  followed  in  quick  suc- 
cession. Early  in  the  spring  of  1781,*  Colonel  Broadhead  arrived 
near  the  Moravian  town  of  Salem,  and  notitied  the  inhabitants  that  he 
was  on  an  expedition  against  the  hostile  Indians,  and  gave  them  that 
timely  notice  that  they  might  collect  their  people,  if  any  were  abroad, 
that  they  might  not  be  taken  for  enemies.  "  However,"  says  Mr. 
Heckewelder,  *<  whilst  the  colonel  was  assuring  me  that  our  Indians 
bad  nothing  to  fear,  an  officer  came  with  great  speed  from  one  quarter 
of  the  camp,  and  reported  that  a  particular  division  of  the  militia 
**were  preparing  to  break  off  for  the.  purpose  of  destroying  the  Mora- 
vian  settlements  up  the  river,  and  he  feared  ihey  could  not  be  re- 
strained from  so  doing."  They  were,  however,  by  the  exertions  of 
the  commander-in-chief,  aided  by  Colonel  Shepherd,  of  Wheeling, 
partially  prevented  from  their  roarderous  design.  Thus  these  Christian 
Indians  were  situated  precisely  like  many  of  those  of  New  England 
in  Philip's  war.  But  we  have  no  instcmce  to  record  of  the  latter, 
equal  in  extent  for  diabolical  atrocity,  to  that  of  the  massacre  of  Gna- 
denhuetten,  elsewhere  mentioned. 

Meanwhile  Colonel  Broadhead  proceeded  to  Coshocton,  a  hostile 
settlement  near  the  forks  of  the  Muskingum,  and  with  such  secrecy 
did  he  proceed  that  not  a  person  escaped.  How  many  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  army  is  not  mentioned,  but  not  long  afler,  sixteen  war- 
riors were  put  to  death  with  shocking  manifestations  of  depravity. 
There  accompanied  Col.  Broadhead's  arpiy  a  Delaware  chief  named 
Pekiiion.t    Sixteen  of  the  captive  warriors  were  designated  by  him 

*  Doddridge,  Notes,  291,  says  this  ** campaign"  was  in  the  summer  of 
1780. 

t  The  same  who,  afterwards,  as  I  conclnde,  was  a  party  to  Wayiie*s 
tvaaiy. 
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m  perpatrators  of  tnufden,  and  they  were  forthwith  tomahawked  and 
soalped.  They  were  executed  pursuant  to  the  decree  of  a  court- 
martial. 

dome  extenuation  had  been  urged  for  this  revolting  transaction,  and 
that  alone  in  which,  perhaps,  the  mind  can  find  any  relief.  But  a 
short  time  before  Broaittiead's  expedidon,  a  large  Indian  force,  called 
by  the  whites  an  army,  collected,  and  set  out  for  the  destruction  of 
northwestern  Virginia.  Thb  army  was  divided  into  two  parts,  and 
their  expectations  were  wrought  up  to  a  very  high  degree,  which, 
when  suddenly  blasted,  were  changed  into  rage  and  fury.  Having,  in 
their  march,  taken  a  hirge  number  of  captives,  they  retreated  to  a 
place  of  safety,  and  there  tied  them  to  trees  and  put  them  to  death  in 
their  barbarous  manner.  This  massacre  was,  however,  confined  to 
their  male  prisoners.  Fathers,  in  presence  of  their  families,-  were  led 
forth  to  executkm,  amid  tears  and  lamentations,  which  no  creature  but 
in^riated  man  could  withstand.  This  barbarity  was  the  more  aggra- 
vating  when  it  was  contemplated  that  those  who  fell  into  their  hands 
had  made  no  resistance!  Nothing,  therefore,  like  just  retribution  was 
to  be  expected  from  an  army  of  frontier  militia,  when  vengeance  was 
the  only  pursuit. 

After  every  thing  had  been  destroyed  in  the  Indian  country  through 
which  the  Americans  had  pasqpd,  they  returned  to  Pittsburg.  Before 
leaving  Coshocton,  a  shocking  circumstance  occurred,  which  alone 
was  sufficient  to  have  tarnished  the  most  brilliant  exploits.  An  Indian 
came  to  the  side  of  the  river  over  against  the  encampment,  and  called 
to  the  sentinels,  who  asked  him  what  he  wanted.  He  answered  that 
he  wished  to  see  the  «<  big  captain''  (the  name  by  which  Indians  com« 
monly  designate  the  commander-in-chief).  Colonel  Broadhead  ap« 
peared  and  asked  him  what  he  wanted,  who  replied,  <<To  make  peace." 
Then,  said  the  colonel,  send  over  some  of  your  chiefs.  The  Indian 
interrogatively  said,  <<  May  be  you  kill  ?"  No,  said  the  colonel,  they 
shall  come  and  go  in  safety.  Hereupon  a  chief  of  most  ele^nt 
appearance  crossed  to  the  encampment,  and — I  hesitate  to  relate  it — 
while  the  chief  was  conversing  with  the  colonel,  a  monster,  of  the 
militia,  came  up,  and  with  a  tomahawk,  which  he  had  concealed  in 
his  clothes,  laid  him  dead  with  a  single  stroke!  The  name  of  this 
fiend  was  Wetzel.  The  army  soon  began  its  retreat,  and  Colonel 
Broadhead  having  put  his  prisoners,  (about  twenty  in  number,)  into 
the  care  of  the  soldiers,  they  immediately  began  to  massacre  them ;  all 
tacept  a  few  women  and  children  were  killed.  These  were  taken  to 
Pittsburg,  and  afterwards  exchanged  for  an  equal  number  of  white 
prisoners.  Thus  the  peace  which  might  have  been  concluded  was 
unhappily  suspended,  and  the  war  afterwards  might  well  have  been 
ei|Mcted  to  exhibit  scenes  no  less  bloody  than  before. 

A  chief,  called  Pachgantschihilas,  distinguished  himself  upon  the 
fronti^B,  immediately  upon  the  retreat  of  Colonel  Broadhead's  army; 
not  as  many  others  have,  but  by  magnanimity  and  address.  And 
nbeequently  his  name  was  set  to  many  treaties  between  his  nation 
naA  the  United  States,  from  that  of  G^ral  Wayne  at  Greenvilkr  to 
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that  of  St.  Mary's  in  1818 :  if,  indeed,  Fetchenanalas,  Bokong>ihalif> 

and  several  other  variations,  stand  for  the  same  person.  His  name, 
according  to  Heckewelder,  signified  a  fulfiller,  or  one  who  succeeds 
in  all  he  undertakes,  lie  was  a  son  of  a  great  chief,  whose  name  is 
written  Wewandochwalend,  which  signified  one  employed  on  important 
messages;  and  who  in  the  French  war  was  a  great  captain,  and  in 
peace  a  great  counsellor.  He  had  upon  his  under  iip  and  chin  tattooed 
the  figui-e  of  a  water  lizard,  on  which  account  he  was  oAen  called 
Twcegachschasu.  Bokongahelas  was  head  waurior  of  all  the  Delap 
wares  who  lived  on  the  Miami  and  White  rivers. 

Petchenonalas,  at  the  bead  of  eighty  warriors,  appeared  suddenly  at 
Gnadenhuetlen,  surrounding  it  before  day,  allowing  no  one  a  chance 
for  escape.  Not  knowing  his  object,  the  people  were  filled  with  terror. 
But  he  soon  dispelled  their  leara,  by  telling  them  that  l.e  came  to  take 
the  chief  Gclelemcnd,  and  a  few  other  head  men,  whom  he  would 
have,  either  dead  or  alive*  As  it  happened,  not  one  of  those  he  sought 
afler  was  there  at  the  time.  Having  satisfied  himself  of  this  fact,  the 
chief  demanded  that  deputies  from  the  three  Christian  towns  shouM 
meet  to  hear  what  he  had  to  say  to  them.  When  the  deputies  and 
others  had  met,  he  spoke  to  them  as  follows : — 

^<  Friends  and  kinsmen,  listen  to  what  I  say  to  you.  You  see  a 
great  and  powerful  nation  divided.  You  sec  the  father  fighting  against 
the  son,  and  the  son  against  the  father! — The  fathei-  has  called  on  his 
Indian  children  to  assist  him  in  punishing  his  children,  the  Americans, 
who  have  become  refractory.  I  took  time  to  consider  what  I  should 
do;  whether  or  not  I  should  receive  the  hatchet  of  my  fat  her,  to  assist 
him.  At  first  I  looked  upon  it  as  a  family  quarrel,  in  which  I  was  not 
interested.  At  length  it  appeared  to  roe,  that  the  father  was  in  the 
right,  and  his  children  deserved  to  be  punished  a  liule. — That  this 
must  be  the  case,  I  concluded  from  the  many  crufel  acts  his  offspring 
had  committed,  from  lime  to  time,  on  his  Indian  child rcn^-in  en- 
croaching on  their  lands,,  stealing  their  property — shooting  at  and 
murdering,  without  cause,  men,  women,  and  children: — ^yes,  even 
murdering  those,  who  at  all  times  had  been  friendly  to  them,  and  were 
placed  for  protection  under  the  roof  of  their  father's  house;*  the  father 
himself  standing  sentry  at  the  door,  at  the  lime! — Friends  and  rela- 
tives, of^n  has  the  father  been  obliged  to  settle  and  make  amends 
for  the  wrongs  and  mischiefs  done  ua^  by  his  refractory  children;  yet 
these  do  not  grow  better.  No!  they  remain  the  same,  and  will  con- 
tinue to  be  so,  as  long  as  we  have  any  land  Icfl  us  I  Look  back  al 
the  murders  committed  by  the  Long-Knives  on  many  of  our  relaticms, 
who  lived  peaceable  neighbors  to  them  on  the  Ohio!  Did  they  not 
kill  tliem  without  the  least  provocation? — Are  they,  do  you  think, 
better  now,  than  they  were  then?  No!  indeed  not;  and  many  days 
are  not  elapsed,  since  you  had  a  number  of  these  very  men  near  your 
doors,  who  panted  to  kill  you,  but  fortunately  were  prevented  from  so 

*  AUoding  to  the  murder  of  the  Conestoga  Indians,  which  was  aa  atrociovs 
M  tbat  at  Giiadeohuetten,aDd  of  which  we  sbsdl  in  duo  course  giv^  a  relation* 
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Mag,  hf  ibd  Gi«dU  Sun^  wim»  at  diat  time!,  had  by  the  Great  Spirit 
heen  ovifcuiied  to  protect  you!** 

The  chief  theD  gpoke  with  respect  to  their  peaceable  mode  of  life, 
aad  oontnended  their  desire  to  live  in  friepdship  with  all  mankind ; 
hat  said,  they  must  be  aware  of  their  exposed  situation-^-living  in  the 
very  road  the  hostile  parties  must  pass  over,  in  going  to  fight  each 
ather ;  that  they  had  just  escaped  destruotioa  from  one  of  these  par* 
ties;  that  therefore  no  time  should  be  lost,  but  they  should  go  to  the 
country  on  the  Miami,  where  they  would  be  entirely  out  of  danger^ 

The  Christian  Indians  replied,  that,  as  they  had  never  injured  the 
Americans,  they  thought  they  need  not  fear  injury  from  them;  that  if 
their  friends  at  war  wished  them  well,  in  truth,  they  would  not  make 
their  settlement  upon  the  path  they  took  to  go  to  war,  as  it  would  lead 
tinir  antagonists  the  same  way;  and  that  they  oould  not  remove 
wiHioat  great  detriment ;  and  therefore,  as  they  were  then  situated, 
they  could  not  consent  to  go. 

Pachgantscfaihilas  consuhed  in  the  mean  time  with  his  chief  men, 
aad  answered  very  feelingly  to  what  the  brethren  had  said.  He 
ohserved  ^t  be  was  sorry  that  they  should  differ  from  him  in  opink>n, 
hot  that  he  had  no  intention  to  use  compulsion,  and  only  requested 
that  those  might  be  permitted  to  go  whose  fears  prompted  them  to  it. 
This  was  readily  assented  to,  and  the  council  broke  up,  and  the 
warriors  departed.  At  Salem  they  made  a  short  stay,  where  they 
conducted  themselves  as  they  had  done  at  Gnculenhuetten.  Here  a 
fimaty  of  old  people  joined  them,  through  fear  of  what  Pachgant- 
sehihilas  had  predicted,  and  the  event  justified  the  proceeding !  The 
HMMsaere  at  Gnadenhuetten  will  ever  be  remembered  with  the  deepest 
legM  and  indignation- 
Nothing  was  feared  finom  the  good  Petchenanalas ;  but  the  prowling 
monsters,  M<Kee,  Giity,  Blliot,  and  perhaps  others,  calling  themselves 
white,  were  the  plotters  of  the  ruin  of  the  innocent  pec^e  at  Gnaden- 
haatten,  which  followed  not  long  after. 

Bokongahelas  was  not  only  a  great,  but  a  noble  warrior.  He  took 
no  delight  in  shedding  blood ;  and  when  he  raised  the  hatchet  on  the 
side  of  the  British  in  the  revolution,  it  was  ibr  the  best  of  reasons;  and 
would  that  numerous  other  allies  we  could  name  had  acted  from  as 
pare  motives !  Our  next  notice  of  Bokongahelas  is  in  1792,  when 
he  showed  himself  no  less  magnanimous  than  at  Gnadenhuetten  and 
Sakm.  Colonel  Hardin,  Major  Trueman,  and  several  others,  were 
sent,  in  May  of  this  year,  by  Washington,  with  a  flag  of  truce,  to  the 
Indian  nations  of  the  west,  particularly  the  Maumee  towns.  They 
having  arrived  near  the  Indian  town  of  Au  Glaise,  on  the  southwest ' 
branch  of  the  Miami  of  the  lalDB,  fell  in  with  some  Indians,  who  treated 
dnm  wail  at  first,  and  made  many  professk>ns  of  fi'iendship,  but  in  the 
tend  took  advantage  of  them,  while  off  their  guard,  and  murdoed  nearly 
all  of  them.  The  interpreter  made  his  escape,  after  some  time,  and 
gava  an  aooount  of  the  transaction.  His  name  was  William  Smally; 
and  he  had  been  some  time  before  with  the  kkbans,  and  had  learned 
iheir  manners  and  customs,  which  gave  him  some  advantage  in  being 
24 
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ttbleto«ivehimBii£  Ifeiiii»ati«ito(»diictedtoAu01aiae,«ndaMii 
ailer  to  <<  Bokongahelas,  king  of  the  Delawares,  by  .hi«  otptixs." 
The  chief  told  time  tba  ooniinittod  th^  nounler,  he  was  very  sorry 
they  had  killed  the  men.  ,  Thai  instead  of  so  doing,  tliey  shouid  hnw 
brought  them  to  the  Indian  towns;  and,  if  what  they  had  to  say 
had  not  been  liked,  it  would  have  been  time  enough  to  have  kiUad 
them  then.  Nothing,  he  said,  oould  justify  them  for  patting  them-lo 
death,  as  there  was  no  chanoe  for  them  to  escape.  The  truth  iraa, 
they  killed  them  to  plunder  their  eflects.  Bokongahelas  took  Mr. 
Smally  into  his  cabin,  and  showed  him  gieai  kindness ;  told  hkm  to 
stay  there  until  he  could  go  safely  to  his  former  Indian  friends.  (Be 
having  been  adopted  into  an  Indian  family,  in  place  of  one  who  md 
been  killed,  in  his  former  captivity.)  While  here  with  fiokongaheks^ 
which  was  near  a  month,  Mr.  Smally  said  the  chief  would  bok  pemt 
him  to  go  abroad  alone,  for  fear,  he  said,  that  tlieyonng  Indians  wouM 
kill  him. 

From  another  source  we  learn  the  names  of  several  of  the  nmr> 
dered.  <*A  letter  from  Paris  (in  the  new  Frendi  settlement,)  daled 
July  17th,  stsJjes,  that  intelligenee  had  been  received  at  Foit  Jeifenon, 
of  the  death  of  Major  Trueman,  Mr.  Freeman,  Debachi  and  iarral. 
That  this  information  was  brought  by  two  prisoners,  who  were  labor* 
ing  in  a  corn-field,  and  made  tl^ir  escape.  The  one  had  beea  takim 
prisoner  at  the  time  General  Harm^  was  defeated— -the  other  is  Wm. 
Duer,  of  Capt.  Buchanan's  company  of  levies.  They  further  infbnoD, 
that  on  the  15th  of  June  a  party  of  Indians  took  eight  men  prisonen, 
who  were  making  hay  near  Fort  Jefferson ;  that  when  they  had  moved 
the  prisoners  some  distance  from  the  fort,  they  divided  theoH— four 
were  given  to  the  Chippewas,  and  four  to  the  Shawanese— 4hat  the 
Shawanese  burat  the  iotur  unfortunately  assigned  to  them — that  .the 
Chippewas  took  theirs  home,  to  the  intent  of  making  laborem  of  tfaam^ 
that  the  Indians  are  determbed  for  war,  and  will  not  treat,  but  will 
kill  every  white  person  that  attempts  to  go  to  them,  either  with  ct 
without  a  flagy-that  their  present  plan  is  to  cut  off  the  escorts  of 
provisions  destined  to  the  outposts,  and  by  that  means  oblige  the 
troops  statbned  there  to  surrender ;  and  that  for  this  purpose  they  kspt 
two  spies  constantly  ouL" 

It  is  said  that  the  conduct  of  the  British,  at  the  battle  of  Presqu'Iste, 
forever  changed  the  mind  of  this  chief,  as  it  did  that  of  many  othea, 
in  regard  to  them.  Bokongahelas  said  he  would  henceforth  trust  than 
no  more.  The  fort  at  Maumee  was  critically  situated,  but  by  its  own 
imprudence.  The^offioers  of  it  had  told  the  Indians  that  if  the  battle 
turned  against  th^m,  they  ^ould  have  protection  in  the  fort.  Im« 
mediately  aHer,  General  Wayne  informed  them,  that  if  they  did 
protect  the  Indians  in  that  event,  he  would  treat  them  as  though  found 
in  arms  against  him;  therefore,  thinldbg  their  own  safety  of  more 
consequence  than  keeping  their  faith  with  the  Indians,  they  baxqsd  the 
gates,  and  were  idle  speolators  of  those  they  had  basely  betrayed,  cut 
down  in  great  numben  by  the  swords  of  the  boisemen,  under  their 
very  ramparts  1 

It  would  seem,  from  a  passage  in  the  Memoirs  of  General  Harrison, 
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tliMt  Btkflttgaheias  died  soon  ««8ilBr  the  treaty  of  1804;"  that  if  he 
had  been  alivej  Mr.  Dswsoa  thinks,  when'Tecume^  and  the  Prophet 
ealurtad  so  many  nations  figauist  the  Americans,  he  would  not  have 
siifiered  their  plans  to  have  been  matured*  ,  The  same  author  relates 
an  incident  of  peeuliar  interest,  concerning  our  subject,  which  is  as 
foliowsi-*-Ailer  the  iight  with  Wayne's  army  b^re  mentioned, 
Bokongaheias  coUected  the  remnant  of  his  band,  and  embarked  with 
them  in  canoes,  and  passed  up  the  river,  to  send  a  flagof  truce  to  Fort 
Wayne.  When  the  chief  arrived  against  the*  British  fort,  he  was 
requested  to  land,  which  he  did.  When  he  approached  the  sentinel, 
he  demanded,  <«  What  have  you  to  say  to  nie?''  He  was  answered 
tiMit  the  commandant  desired  to  speak  with  him.  «'  Then  he  may 
oone  here,"  was  the  reply.  The  sentry  then  said  the  officer  would 
not  do  th^,  and  that  he  would  not  be  allowed  to  pass  the  fort,  if  ho 
did  not  comity  with  its  rules.  <*  What  shall  prevent  me?"  said  the 
iBlrepid  chief.  Pointing  to  the  cannon  of  the  fort,  the  sentry  said, 
"Thiwe."  The  chief  replied  indignantly,  « I  fear  not  your  cannon: 
afler  suffering  the  Americans  to  defile  your  spring,  without  daring  to 
fixe  on  them,  you  cannot  expect  to  frighten  Bokongahelas."  He  re- 
embarked,  and  passed  the  fort  without  molestation.  By  <<  defiling 
tbeur  spring,"  he  meant  an  ironical  reproach  to  the  British  garrison 
for  thdr  treachery  to  the  Indians,  which  has  been  mentioned. 

It  is  said  that  Bokongahelas  was  present  at  Fort  Mcintosh,  at  the 
treaty  of  1785;  but  as  his  name  is  not  among  the  signers,  we  suppose 
he  Ftts  opposed  to  it.  General  George  R.  Clark,  Arthur  Lee,  and 
Richard  Butler,  were  the  American  commissioners ;  the  former  had 
been  a  sucoessfol  warrior  against  the  Indians,  which  gained  him  the 
respect  of  Bokcmgahdas ;  and  when  he  had  an  op5)ortunity,  he 
passed  the  others  without  noticing  them,  but  went  and  took  General 
Clark  by  the  hand  and  said,  «•  I  thank  the  Great  Spirit  for  having  this 
day  brought  together  two  such  great  warric^rs  as  Bokongahelas  and 
General  Clark." 

Gelelemend,  one  of  the  most  consfHCUOUs  of  those  noticed  in  the 
provision  of  the  treaty  of  Fort  Mcintosh,  we  will  proceed  to  consider 
in  this  place.  His  name  signified  a  leader,  but  he  was  called  Kill- 
Buck,  because  the  whites  had  so  called  his  father,  and,  to  distinguish 
him,  jui^or  was  added.  Upon  the  death  of  White-Eyes,  he,  as  that 
chief  had  done,  accepted  the  ofTice  of  chief,  until  the  young  heir 
should  be  old  enough  to  fill  the  important  place.  He  continued  the 
course  of  measures  carried  on  by  his  predecessor,  but  in  spite  of  all 
he  oouid  do,  Captain  Pipe  succeeded  in  defeating  his  designs*  Such 
was  the  power  of  Pipe,  that  Gelelemend  and  his  party  were  forced 
thvon^  fear  to  abandon  their  council-house  at  Goshocking,  and  retire 
under  the  protection  of  the  Americans  near  Pittsburg.  Here  they 
supposed  themselves  safe,  but  they  were  soon  disappointed ;  *<  for  while 
the  firiendiy  chiefs,  together  with  a  number  of  their  people,  were 
peaceably  hving  together  on  an  island  just  below  the  town  of  Pitts-> 
hmrgf  ibey  were  suddenly  surprised  and  attacked  by  the  murdering 
paity  which  had  returned  from  kilhng  near  a  hundred  of  the  Christian 
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Indians,  and  partly  kiUed  and  paxtiy  put  to  flight ;  irom  wfeeMoe  tim 
chief  (Kill-Buck)  saved  his  life'only  by  taking  to  the  river  and  swim- 
ming across  to  the  point,  or  town,  (of  Pittsburg)  leaving  alf  his  pro- 
perty behind ;  among  which  was  the  bag  containing  ail  the  wampum 
^)eeche8  and  written  documents  of  William  Penn  and  hia  suooesaora 
for  a  great  number  of  years,  which  had  for  so  long  a  time  been 
carefully  preserved  by  them,  but  now  had  fiillen  into  the  hands  of  a 
murdering  band  of  white  savages^  who  killed  at  the  same  time  Uie 
promising  young  Delaware  chief  above  mentioned."  The  many 
services  he  rendered  to  Pennsylvania  were  known  and  appieeiated ; 
whk^h  services,  however,  being  obnoxious  to  the  enemy,  drew  thdr 
hatred  upon  him,  so  much  so,  that  they  ordered  any  that  shoald  meet 
with  him  to  shoot  him  dead.  He  therefore  remained  concealed  some 
time  after  the  peace  with  the  Indians,  with  his  family,  at  Pittsburg. 
He  finally  joined  the  Christian  Indians  and  Hved  under  their  prolec* 
tion ;  never  venturing  far  from  home,  lest  the  Munseys  should  meet 
with  and  kill  him.  He  was  baptised  by  the  name  of  William  Henry, 
a  name  he  had  been  long  known  under,  and  which  was  that  of  a 
distinguished  member  of  Congress,  conferrecf  by  himself.  Kill-Buck 
died  in  the  faith  in  January,  1811,  aged  about  eighty. 

At  the  time  these  peaceable  Indians  were  murderously  driven  from 
their  island,  as  just  noticed,  Big-Cat  narrowly  escaped  the  slaughter. 
He  retired  to  the  Miami  country,  where  he  afterwards  died.  He  had 
been  an  able  counsellor,  and  afterwards  a  chief  of  the  Turtle  tribe. 

The  name  of  Captain  Pipe  is  unfortunately  associated  with  the  his- 
tory of  the  lamented  Colonel  William  Crawford,  who  perished  at  the 
stake,  after  suffering  the  most  horrible  and  excruciating  tortures  po8«> 
sibie  for  Indians  to  inflict.  He  was  particularly  obnoxious  to  thero> 
from  having  been  many  years  a  successful  commander  against  them. 
He  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Indians  not  far  from  Upper  Sandusky, 
in  the  latter  end  of  May,  1782.  At  this  time  he  was  arrived  there 
at  the  head  of  a  band  of  about  five  hundred  volunteers,  who  were 
attacked  and  put  to  flight  without  having  acquitted  themselves  like 
.^Idiers  in  any  degree,  except  indeed  some  individual  instances.  At 
least  a  hundred  were  killed  and  taken,  and  of  the  latter  but  two  are 
said  ever  to  have  escaped. 

Captain  Pipe,  if  not  the  principal,  was  probably  one  of  the  chief 
leaders  of  the  Indians  at  this  time.  When  the  rout  of  the  army  began, 
instead  of  retreating  in  a  body,  they  fled  in  small  parties,  and  thus 
fell  an  easy  prey  into  the  hands  of  their  pursuers.  Colonel  Crawford 
became  separated  from  the  main  body  of  his  soldiers  by  his  extreme 
anxiety  for  his  son  and  two  or  three  other  relations,  who  he  sus- 
I)ected  were  in  the  rear,  and  therefore  waited  for  them  an  unreason- 
able time.  He  at  length  fled,  in  company  with  a  Dr.  Knight  and  turo 
others.  Unfortunately,  after  travelling  nearly  two  days,  they  were, 
with  several  others,  surprised  by  a  party  of  Delawares,  and  omducted 
to  the  old  Wyandot  town.  Here  Captain  Pipe,  with  his  own  hands, 
painted  Crawford  and  Knight  black  in  every  part  of  their  bodies.  A 
place  called  the  new  Wyandst  town  was  not  far  off.     To  tfab  plaee 
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lliey  wefe  now  ordered,  and  Pipe  told  Crawford  that  when  he  arrived 
there  his  head  should  be  shaved,  of  which,  it  seems,  he  did  not  under- 
stand the  import.  These  miserable  men  were  accompanied  by  Pipe 
and  another  noted  Delaware  chief,  named  Wingenim.  Several  other 
captives  had  been  sent  forward,  and  in  the  way,  as  Knight  and  Craw- 
ibrd  passed  along,  they  saw  fbur  of  the  mangled  bodies  of  their  friends 
lying  upon  the  ground,  dead  and  scalped.  Nine  others  had  been 
picked  up  at  the  same  time  the  two  just  named  were,  and  four  of  these 
were  tholse  murdered  in  the  way.  The  other  five  met  a  like  &te  from 
the  hands  of  the  Indian  squaws  and  boys  at  the  destined  village.  Here 
Crawford  and  Knight  saw  Simon  Girty,  of  whom  no  human  being 
since,  we  apprehend,  has  spoken  or  written  without  indignation.  He 
is  represented  to  have  witnessed  the  torture  of  Crawford  with  much 
satis&ction! 

Afler  the  colonel  was  tied  to  the  fatal  post,  Captain  Pipe  addressed 
the  assembled  Indians  in  an  earnest  speech,  which,  when  he  had 
ckMed,  they  all  joined  in  a  hideous  yell,  and  fell  to  torturing  the 
prisoner,  which  continued  for  about  three  hours,  when  he  sunk  down 
upon  his  fiice,  and  with  a  groan  expired. 

Dr.  Knight  was  reserved  for  the  same  fate,  and  was  present,  and 
oblige<i  to  hear  the  agonismg  ejaculations  of  his  friend,  and  at  last  to 
see  him  expire,  without  being  able  to  render  him  even  the  assistance 
of  a  consoling  word !  Indeed,  the  thoughts  ofJiis  awn  condition,  and 
the  end  that  awaited  him,  were  as  much,  nay  moie,  perhaps,  than  a 
rational  mind  could  bear.  There  seemed  no  possibility  of  a  dehver- 
ance,  but  it  came  in  an  unexpected  hour.  He  was  to  be  sent  to  the 
Shawanee  town,  and  for  this  purpose  was  intrusted  to  a  young  warrior, 
who  watched  him  incessantly.  The  distance  was  about  forty  miles, 
and  during  their  march  he  found  means  to  knock  down  his  driver  and 
make  go<xl  his  escape.  He  was  twenty-one  days  in  the  wilderness 
akxie,  and  was  nearly  famished  when  he  arrived  at  Fort  M'Intosh. 
At  the  place  to  which  he  was  destined  by  the  Indians,  Colonel  Craw- 
ford's son,  son«in«law,  and  several  others,  were  put  to  death  about  the 
same  time. 

Wingenund,  Winganoond,  or  Wingaynoond,  had  an  interview  with 
Colonel  Crawford  immediately  before  his  execution,  and  as  the  sub- 
stance of  what  passed  between  the  victim  and  the  chief  has  been  pre- 
served, it  shall  here  be  given,  not  merely  for  the  history  which  it 
contains,  but  as  it  strikingly  brings  to  view  the  manner  in  which  an 
Indian  exercises  his  views  of  justice  in  a»  extraordinary  case. 

This  chief  had  been  known  to  Crawford  some  time  before,  and  had 
been  on  terms  of  true  friendship  with  him,  and  kindly  entertained  by 
him  at  his  own  house;  and  such  acts  of  kindness  all  red  men  remem- 
ber with  gratitude.  Wingenund  does  not  appear  to  have  been  present 
when  the  first  preparations  were  made  for  burning  the  prisoner,  but 
resided  not  far  from  the  fatal  spot,  and  had « retired  to  his  cabin  that 
he  might  not  see  the  sentence  of  his  nation  executed  upon  one  calling 
himself  his  friend;  but  Crawford  requested  that  he  might  be  sent  for, 
cheering  his  almost  rayless  mind  with  the  faint  hope  that  he  would 
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interpose  and  save  him.  AccorcKngty,  Wmgenond  soon  appeared  in 
the  presence  of  the  bound  and  naked  white  man.  He  was  asked  by 
Crawford  if  he  knew  him,  and  said  he  believed  he  did,  and  asked, 
"Are  you  not  Colonel  Crawford?"  "  I  am,"  said  the  colonel.  The 
chief  discovered  much  agitation  and  embarrassment,  and  ejaculated, 
"  So ! — ^Yes ! — Indeed !"  «  Do  you  not  recollect  the  friendship  that 
always  existed  between  us,  and  that  we  were  always  glad  to  see  each 
other?"  said  Crawford.  "Yes,"  said  the  chief,  "I  remember  all  this, 
and  that  we  have  often  drank  together,  and  that  you  have  been  kind 
to  me."  "Then  I  hope,"  added  Crawford,  "the  same  friendship  still 
continues."  "It  would,  of  course,"  said  Wingenund,  "were  you 
where  you  ought  to  be,  and  not  here."  "  And  why  not  here?"  said 
the  colonel ;  "  1  hope  you  would  not  desert  a  friend  in  time  of  need. 
Now  is  the  time  for  you  to  exert  yourself  in  my  behalf,  as  I  should 
do  for  you  were  you  in  my  place."  "Colonel  Crawford,"  replied 
Wingenund,  "you  have  placed  yourself  in  a  situation  which  puts  it 
out  of  my  power  and  that  of  others  of  your  friends  %o  do  any  thing 
for  you."  "How  so.  Captain  Wingenund?"  said  the  colonel.  He 
added,  "  By  joining  yourself  to  that  execi*able  man,  Williamson,  and 
his  party, — the  man  who  but  the  other  day  murdered  such  a  number 
of  the  Moravian  Indians,  knowing  them  to  be  friends ;  knowing  that 
he  ran  no  risk  in  murdering  a  people  who  would  not  fight,  and  whose 
only  business  was  praying."  "  But  I  assure  you,  Wingenund,"  said 
Crawford,  "that  had  I  been  with  him  at  the  time,  this  would  not  have 
happened.  Not  I  alone,  but  all  your  friends,  and  all  good  meo^ 
wherever  they  are,  reprobate  acts  of  this  kind."  "That  may  be," 
said  Wingenund,  "  yet  these  friends,  these  good  men,  did  not  prevent 
him  from  going  out  again  to  kill  the  remainder  of  these  inofi^nsive  yet 
foolish  Moravian  Indians!  I  say  foolish,  because  they  believed  the 
white*  in  preference  to  us.  We  had  often  told  them  that  they  would 
be  one  day  so  treated  by  those  people  who  called  themselves  their 
friends !  We  told  them  that  there  was  no  faith  to  be  placed  in  what 
the  white  men  said ;  that  their  fair  promises  were  only  intended  to 
allure  us,  that  they  might  the  more  easily  kill  us,  as  they  have  done 
many  Indians  before  they  killed  these  Moravians."  "  I  am  sorry  to 
hear  you  speak  thus,"  said  Crawford ;  "ns  to  Williamson's  going  oiit 
again,  when  it  was  known  that  he  was  determined  on  it,  I  went  out 
with  him  to  prevent  him  from  committing  fresh  murders."  "  This," 
said  Wingenund,  "  the  Indiams  would  not  believe,  were  even  I  to  tell 
them  so."  Crawford  then  Asked,  "And  why  would  they  not  believe 
it  ?"  "  Because,"  replied  Wingenund,  "  it  would  have  been  out  of 
your  power  to  prevent  his  doing  what  he  pleased."  "  Out  of  my 
power?"  exclaimed  the  colonel;  and  asked,  "Have  any  Moravian 
Indians  been  killed  or  hurt  since  we  came  out?"  "  None,"  answered 
the  chief ;  "but  you  went  first  to  their  town,  and  finding  it  empty 
and  deserted,  you  turned  on  the  path  towards  us.  If  you  had  been 
in  search  of  warriors  only,  you  would  not  have  gone  thither.  Our 
spies  watched  you  closely.  They  saw  you  while  you  were  embody- 
ing yourselves  on  the  other  side  of  the  Ohio.     Th<»y  saw  you  cross 
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that  river— tWy  saw  where  you  enoamped  at  night^-^hey  saw  you 
turn  off  from  the  path  to  the  deseirted  Moravian  town — they  knew 
you  were  going  out  of  your  way— your  steps  were  constantly  watched, 
and  you  were  suflered  quietly  to  proceed  until  you  reached  the  spot 
where  you  were  attacked." 

Cra\vford,  doubtless,  with  this  sentence,  ended  his  last  rays  of  hope. 
He  asked,  with  faint  emotion,  "What  do  they  intend  to  do  with  me?" 
when  Wingenund  frankly  replied,  "  J  tell  you  with  grief.  As  Wil- 
liamson, with  his  whole  cbwardly  host,  ran  off  in  the  night  at  the 
whistling  of  our  warriors'  balls,  being  satisfied  that  now  he  had  no 
Moravians  to  deal  with,  but  men  who  could  fight,  and  with  such  he 
did  not  Wish  to  have  any  thing  to  do,— I  say,  as  he  escaped,  and  they 
have  taken  you,  they  will  take  revenge  on  you  in  his  stead."  "And 
is  there  no  possibility  of  preventing  this  ?"  said  Crawford ;  "  can  you 
,  flevise  no  way  to  get  me  off?  You  shall,  my  friend,  be  well  rewarded 
if  you  are  instrumental  in  saving  my  life."  "  Had  Williamson  been 
taken  with  you,"  answered  the  chief,  "I  and  some  friends,  by  making 
use  of  what  yon  have  told  me,  might  perhaps  have  succeeded  in 
saving  you,  but  as  the  matter  now  stands,  no  man  would  dare  to 
mterfere  in  your  behalf*  The  King  of  England  himself,  were  he  to 
come  to  this  spot,  with  all  his  wealth  and  treasure,  could  not  eflect 
this  purpose.  The  blood  of  the  innocent  Moravians,  more  than  half 
of  them  women  and  children,  cruelly  and  wantonly  murdered,  calls 
aloud  for  revenge,  fhe  relatives  of  the  slain,  who  are  among  us,  cry 
out  and  stand  ready  ibr  revenge.  The  nation  to  which  they  belotiged 
will  have  revenge.  The  Shawanese,  our  grandchildren,  have  asked 
for  your  fellow-prisoner;  on  him  they  will  take  revenge.  All  the 
nations  connected  with  us  cry  out,  revenge !  revenge !  The  Mora- 
vians whom  you  went  to  destroy,  having  fled,  instead  of  avenging 
their  brethren,  the  oflbncc  is  become  national,  and  the  nation  itself  is 
bound  to  take  revenge!"  "My  fate,  then,  is  fixed,"  said  the  wretched 
man,  "and  I  must  prepare  to  meet  death  in  its  worst  form."  "Yes, 
colonel,"  said  the  chief;  "  I  am  sorry  for  it,  but  cannot  do  any  thing 
for  you.  Had  you  attended  to  the  Indian  principle,  that  as  good  and 
evil  cannot  dwell  together  in  the  same  heart,  so  a  good  man  ought 
not  to  go  into  evil  company,  you  would  not  be  in  this  lamentable 
situation.  You  see  now,  when  It  is  too  late,  after  Williamson  has 
deserted  you,  what  a  bad  man  he  must  be  I  Nothing  now  remains 
for  you  but  to  meet  your  fate  like  a  brave  man.  FareWcll,  Colonel 
Crawford  !  they  are  coming.     I  will  retire  to  a  solitary  spot." 

Accordingly,  a "  host  of  executioners  were  immediately  upon  him, 
and  he  died  by  their  cruel  hands,  as  we  have  already  written.  It  is 
said  that  Wingenund  shed  tears  at  parting  with  his  friend,  and  that 
ever  after,  when  the  circumstance  was  mentioned,  he  seemed  very 
fiensibly  aiiected. 

Colonel  Crawford's  son  was  compelled  to  witness  this  cruel  death 
of  his  father,  and  suflered  the  same  fate  immediately  after. 

The  expedition  of  Colonel  Crawford  was  not  so  laudaWy  under- 
taken «a  many  others,  in  as  far  as  it  was  directed  against  the 
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Moravian  towns  upon  the  Muskiiiguin,  wheate  many  who  oomposed  it 
were  determined  that  the  Christian  Indians,  which  they  there  expected 
to  find,  should  glut  their  vengeance  by  their  blood,  as  those  at  Gnaden- 
huetten  had  done  but  a  short  time  before. 

Chikatommo.  In  1790,  this  chief  succeeded  in  capturing  many 
boats  upon  the  Ohio  river,  killing  many  of  those  in  th^,  and  taking 
and  destroying  a  vast  amount  of  property.  Among  the  boats  which 
fell  into  the  hands  of  Chikatommo,  was  one  in  which  was  a  Mr. 
Charles  Johnston,  of  Botetourt  county,  Virginia,  and  several  others, 
and  from  whose  narrative  we  derive  much  of  this  information, — a 
book  replete  with  instruction,  and  one  of  the  most  valuable  of  its  kind. 
As  this  company  were  descending  the  Ohio,  in  an  unwieldy  flat- 
bottomed  boat,  in  which  were  a  number  of  horses  and  considerable 
merchandise,  two  white  men  appeared  upon  the  shore  and  called  to 
them,  afl^ting  great  distress,  and  begged  to  be  taken  <m  board. 
Before  these  two  whites  showed  themselves,  however,  a  smoke  was 
seen  above  the  trees,  and  for  some  time  held  them  in  doubt  <m  whkh 
side  of  the  river  it  was.  They  wished  to  ascertain  this  fact,  as 
thereby  they  might  keep  close  in  upon  the  opposite  shore,  and  so 
escape  mischief  in  the  event  of  an  ambushment  of  Indians.  They 
were  thus  wary,  as  the  Indians  were  constantly  doing  mischief  upon 
the  rivers,  and  had  but  a  short  time  before  destroyed  a  settlement  at 
a  place  called  Kennedy's  Bottom,  in  Kentucky. 

It  was  before  sunrise  on  the  30th  of  March,  tl^at  the  two  white  mea 
before  mentioned  hailed  the  boat,  which  was  safely  out  <^  the  reach 
of  fire-arms,  having  discovered  the  smoke  to  be  upon  the  northwest 
shore,  and  therefore  they  kept  upon  the  southwest*  These  white  men, 
the  more  effectually  to  decoy  the  boat's  crew,  said  they  had  been 
taken  prisoners  by  the  Indians  at  Kennedy's  Bottom,  and  had  just 
escaped  from  them,  and  unless  they  wdild  take  them  on  board,  they 
must  perish  from  hunger  and  cold.  The  truth  was,  one  or  both  of 
them  were  abandoned  wretches,  who  had  leagued  with  a  band  of 
depredators  under  Chikatommo,  and  thus  were  the  means  of  destroy- 
ing many  innocent  lives  in  the  most  atrocious  manner.  When  hailed 
by  them,  as  we  have  just  said,  some  in  the  boat  were  for  listening  to 
them,  and  some  against  it.  In  the  mean  time,  the  boat  fkiated  fast 
ik>wn  the  current,  and  left  those  on  shore  considerably  in  the  reai, 
although  they  exerted  themselves  to  keep  abreast  of  the  boat.  Those 
who  were  against  taking  them  on  board  had  their  objections  well 
grounded ;  for  when  these  men  were  asked  the  occasion  of  the  smoke 
upon  their  side  of  the  river,  they  denied  that  there  had  been  any,  or 
said  they  }cnew  of  no  such  thing;  and  this  was  urged  as  a  sufiici^it 
reason  why  they  should  reject  the  other  part  of  their  story.  Still, 
as  the  boat  glided  down,  those  on  board  debated  the  subject,  and  at 
length  concluded,  that  if  there  were  Indians  where  they  ^rst  saw  the 
men,  they  must  then  be  far  up  the  river,  as  it  was  thought  impossible 
that  they  could  have  got  through  the  woods  so  fast  as  they  had  fk>ated 
down;  nad  one  of  the  company,  a  Mr.  Flinn,  whose  kindness  of  heart 
brought  upon  them  this  calamity,  proposed  hazarding  his  own  person 
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$m  siioie,  witiioutiA  the  least  endangering  the  reat.  His  plan  was  as 
Ibllowa:  that  whereas  they  must  now  be  out  of  the  reach  of  the 
Indians,  they  should  haul  in,  and  barely  touch  uponrthe  shore,  and  he 
would  jump  out,  and  the  boat  should  at  the  same  time  haul  off,  so 
that,  if  the  Indians  should  be  coming,  the  boat  would  have  time  to  get 
off  safe,  and  as  to  himself,  he  could  well  outrun  them,  and  would  get 
on  board  the  boat  again  at  a  certain  point  below.  And  thus  was  the 
humane  plan  laid  of  relieving  supposed  distress,  the  sad  recompense 
of  which  we  now  proceed  to  relate. 

One  circumstance  had  not  been  taken  into  account  by  this  devoted 
company*  The  current  being  rapid,  it  took  them  much  longer  than 
they  had  anticipated  to  gain  the  shore,  and  this  gave  some  of  the  most 
swiA*fi)oted  of  Chikatommo's  party  time  to  arrive  at  the  point  at  the 
same  time  with  them.  Having  arrived  close  to  the  shore,  Mr.  Flinn 
had  but  barely  cleared  himself  from  the  boat,  when  a  large  number 
of  Indians,  painted  in  the  most  frightful  manner,  came  rushing  upon 
them.  Some  of  the  boat's  crew  seized  their  guns,  and  determmed  to 
resist,  while  the  others  used  every  means  to  get  their  boat  from  the 
shore;  but  every  thing  seemed  to  conspire  against  them.  Their  boat 
became  entangled  in  the  branches  of  a  large  tree,  and  the  whole  body 
<^  Indians  having  arrived,  being  iiily-fbur  in  number,  gave  a  horrible 
yell,  and  poured  in  their  whole  fire  upon  the  boat.  From  th^  pro- 
tection afibrded  by  the  side  of  the  boat,  one  only  was  killed,  Dolly 
Fleming,  and  Mr.  Skyles  wounded.  All  resistance  was  vain,  and  the 
others  lay  down  upon  the  Wtora  of  the  boat,  to  prevent  being  imme- 
diately killed.  The  Indians  kept  up  their  fire  until  all  the  horses 
were  shot  down,  which  added  much  to  the  horror  of  the  situation  <^ 
those  upon  the  bottom  of  the  boat,  as  they  were  in  great  danger  of 
being  trampled  to  death  by  them  before  they  fell,  and  afterwards  from 
their  strivings.  When  this  was  finished  the  firing  ceased,  and  Mr. 
May  stood  up  and  held  up  a  white  cap  in  token  of  snrrendier,  but  he 
fell  in  a  moment  after,  with  a  ball  shot  through  his  head.  Several 
of  the  Indians  now  swam  to  the  boat,  and  were  helped  into  it  by  those 
whhin.  Having  now  got  possession  of  it,  they  seemed  well  pleased, 
and  ofiered  no  further  violence.  All  things  were  now  taken  on  shore, 
and  an  immense  fire  kindled ;  the  dead  were  scalped  and  thrown  into 
the  river,  and  the  captives  divested  of  most  of  their  clothes.  As 
several  Indians  were  gathered  around  Mr.  Johnston  when  he  was 
stripped,  one,  observing  that  he  had  on  a  kind  of  red  vest,  approached 
and  said  to  him  in  English,  «'Oh!  you  cappatin?"  He  said  <«No.'' 
Then  the  Indian  pointed  to  his  own  breast,  and  said,  ^'Me  cappatin — 
all  dese  my  sogers.''  This  was  Chikatommo.  An  Indian,  named 
Tom  Lewis,  discovered  much  humanity  to  Mr.  Johnston,  in  that  he 
covered  him  with  his  own  blanket  after  he  had  lost  his  clothes. 

Being  all  statbned  about  the  fire,  Chikatommo  was  at  one  end 
of  it,  (it  being  about  fifty  feet  in  length,)  who,  rising  up,  made  a 
speech  to  the  multitude.  An  old  Shawanec  chief,  whose  name  is  not 
mentioned,  made  the  first  speech,  at  the  end  of  which  Chikatommo 
conducted  Johnston  to  another  Shawanee  chief,  whose  name  was 
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Me»«haw«a,  to  whotn  be  Hfm  given  or  adbqpied,  and  inftinned  llmr  he 
was  his  friend.  At  the  end  of  Chikatotnmo's  speeoh,  another  pri- 
soner was  disponed  of.  The  same  oeremony  was  repeated  with  the 
tinrd  and  last.  JotoatoQ,  Skyles,  and  Flimi  w^nt  to  the  SfaaWanese, 
<u^d  ^ggj  Fleming  to  the  Cherokees*  This  band  of  robbers  appears 
to  have  been  made  up  of  adventurera  from  the  tribes  just  mentioned, 
with  the  addition  of  a  few  Delawares.  The  IsEtter  had  none  of  the 
prisoners,  as  they  did  not  wish  to  be  known  in  the  business,  thinking 
it  might  involve  their  nation  in  a  war  with  the  United  States. 

The  two  white  men  who  had  decoyed  the  boat  into  the  hidianfi' 
hands  were  still  with  them,  and  the  next  day  all  the  captives  were 
ordered  to  take  a  position  c^n  the  edge  of  the  river,  to  deooy  the 
Arst  that  should  be  passing.  A  boat  soon  appeared,  and,  repugnant  as 
such  an  employment  was  to  the  feelings  of  these  captives,  yet  they 
were  obliged  thus  to  do,  or  suffer  a  horrible  death.  Divine  and  Tho- 
mas  were  the  names  of  the  two  whites  so  ofben  mentioned:  thft  former 
was  the  voluntary  agent,  and,  as  Mr.  Johnstcm  expresses  it,  the  one 
who  '< alone  had  devised  and  carried  into  effect  their  destruction;'' and, 
^'  ingenious  in  widced  stratagems,  seemed  to  be  perfectly  gratified  to 
aid  the  savages  in  their  views,  and  to  feel  no  scruples  in  suggesting 
means  for  their  accomplishment.  He  fabricated  a  tale,  that  we  were 
passengers  down  the  Ohio,  whose  boat  had  suflered  so  great  an  injury 
that  we  were  unable  to  proceed  until  it  was  repaired ;  but  that  (or 
want  of  an  axe,  it  was  impossible  for  us  to  do  the  necessary  vrork. 
These  unsuspecting  ccmoe-men  turned  towards  us;  but  the  current 
bore  them  down  so  far  below  us,  as  to  preclude  all  chance  of  my 
putting  them  on  their  guard.  (Mr.  Johnston  having  intended  by  some 
sign  to  have  given  them  warning  of  what  awaited  them.)  The  Indians^ 
as  they  had  acted  in  our  case,  ran  down  the  river  at  such  a  distance 
from  it,  and  under  cover  of  the  woods,  that  they  were  not  discovered 
until  the  canoe  was  close  to  the  shore,  when  they  fired  into  it,  and 
shot  every  one  on  board.  As  tiiey  tumbled  mto  the  water,  their  Mttle 
bark  was  overset.  Two,  who  were  not  yet  dead,  kept  themselves 
afloat,  but  were  so  severely  wounded  that  they  could  not  swim  o£ 
The  Indians  leaped  into  the  river,  and  afler  dragging  them  to  the 
shore,  despatched  them  with  the  tomahawk.  The  bodies  of  the  four 
who  were  killed  were  also  brought  to  land,  and  the  whole  six  were 
scalped.  All  were  then  thrown  into  the  river.  Nothing  I  could  then 
learn,  or  which  has  since  come  to  my  knowledge,  has  enabled  me  to 
understand  who  these  unfortunate  suflTerers  were." 

After  various  successes  and  encounters  upon  the  river,  Chikatommo 
left  it,  and  met  a  number  of  his  company  at  an  encampment  about  five 
miles  from  it.*  Here  he  left  the  rest,  taking  with  him  a  select  number 
and  some  of  the  Cherokees,  with  Miss  Fleming ;  and  the  company 
with  whom  Johnston  remained  did  not  join  hiift  again  for  many  days. 
Afbr  much  delay  and  interesting  incident,  they  reached  the  Indian 
town  of  Upper  Sandusky.  Here  they  squandered  all  their  rich  booty 
for  whiskey,  and,  as  usual,  rioted  in  drunkenness  for  several  days. 
Chikatommo  at  this  time  showed  himself  very  savage  to  the  prisORem^ 
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and  had  he  not  heea  prevented  by  Ae  humane  and  benevolent  Mes- 
shawa,  would  have  killed  some  of  than.  The  unfortunate  Sky  les  had 
aonrie  time  before  left  them,  and  gone  in  an  unknown  direction  with  his 
cruel  master. 

A  French  trader  at  Sandusky,  a  Mr.  Duchowiuet,  had  used  endea^ 
vors  to  ransoip  Johnston ;  but  his  master  for  some  time  would  hear 
nothing  of  it.  At  length,  having  dissipated  all  his  booty,  and  ashamed 
to  retuxn  home  in  such  a  state,  he  concluded  to  sell  Johnston  for  the 
most  he  could  get ;  and  accordingly  six  hundred  silver  broaches  weie 
paid  him,  equal  in  value  to  ope  hundred  doUatB,  the  amount  agreed 
apoQ.  Chikatommo  and  hie  party  then  took  up  their  march  for 
Detroit  Not  long  after  this,  Mr.  Johnston  returned  home  by  way  of 
that  place.  Before  he  left  Sandusky,  he  was  informed  of  the  burning 
of  the  ill-fated  Flinn:  he  sufiered  at  the  stake  at  the  Miami  village^ 
and  waa  eaten  by  his  torturers.  The  Indian,  who  brsought  the  news 
to  Sandusky^  said  that  he  himself  had  foasted  upon  him. 

i^ing-Crane,  a  Wyandot  chief,  appears  conspicuous  in  this  narra- 
tivei  and  illustrates  a  valuable  trait  of  character  in  Indian  life.  When 
Mr.  Puchouquet  and  Johnston  had  arrived  at  Lower  Sandusky,  in 
their  way  to  Detroit,  the  town  was  tilled  with  alarm,  and  they  soon 
teamed  the  occasion  to  be  from  the  arrival  of  some  Cherokeea  in. the 
neigh'borhood,  with  a  female  captive.  The  traders  in  the  place  im- 
mediately went  to  their  camp,  where  they  found  Peggy  Fleming,  who 
some  time  before  had  been  separated  from  Johnston  and  the  other 
captives.  Among  those  who  went  to  see  her,  was  a  white  man  by 
the  name  of  Whitaker,  who,  having  been  carried  into  captivity  in  h^ 
youth,  had  grown  up  in  all  the  Indian  habits,  and  being  a  man  of 
considerable  physical  powers  and  enterprise,  had  become  a  chief 
among  the  Wyahdots.  He  had  been  upon  the  frontiers  with  the 
Indians  upon  trading  expeditions,  and  had  lodged  at  times  in  Pittsburg, 
in  the  tavern  of  Miss  Fleming's  father.  She  immediately  knew  him, 
and  besought  him,  in  the  most  affecting  manner,  to  deliver  her  from 
bondage.  He  went  immediateiy  to  King-Crane,  and  told  him  that  . 
the  woman  with  the'Cherokees  was  his  sister,  and  urged  him  to  use 
means  for  her  relief.  King-Crane  went  without  loss  of  time,  and 
urged  the  Cherokees  to  restore  her  to  her  brother.  They  were  en- 
raged at  the  request,  and  there  was  danger  of  their  murdering  her 
lest  3he  should  be  taken  from  them.  He  next  tried  to  purchase  her; 
but  his  benevolent  offers  were  indignantly  refused,  and  their  rage 
was  still  increased.  Resolved  to  rescue  her  out  of  their  hands,  King- 
Crane  repaired  to  their  camp  early  the  next  morning,  accompanied 
with  eight  ot  ten  young  warriors.  They  found  the  Cherokees  asleep, 
but  the  captive — it  is  shocking  to  humanity  to  relate — was  without  the 
least  attire!  extended  and  lashed  to  the  stake!  ready  to  be  burned! 
her  body  painted  all  t)ver  with  black.  King-Crane  silently  cut  the 
thongs  wnh  which  she  was  bound,  then  awakened  the  murderers, 
and  threw  down  upon  the  ground  the  price  of  a  captive  in  silver 
broaches,  (which  are  current  money  among  them,)  and  departed.  She 
was  soon  after  sent  forward  for  her  home,  disguised  in  the  attire  of  a 
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squaw.    The  Gherokees  prowled  about  seeking  Taigeanee  upon  acme 
white  person  for  a  few  days,  and  then  disappeared. 

The  reader  may  wish  to  know  what  became  of  Skyles : — he  was 
taken  to  a  place  upon  the  Miami  river,  where  he  was  doomed  to  be 
burnt,  but  made  his  escape  the  night  previous  to  the  day  on  which  he 
was  to  have  suffered.  After  enduring  the  most  pamfiil  fatigues  and 
hunger,  from  wandering  alone  in  the  wilderness,  he  met  with  some 
traders  who  conveyed  him  to  Detroit,  and  from  thenoe  home  to 
Virginia* 

The  sequel  of  the  life  of  the  old  hard-hearted  Chikatommo  is  os 
follows :  For  four  years  succeeding  the  events  above  related,  he  fol- 
lowed his  depredating  career,  and  was  concerned  in  opposing  the  war 
pcLrties  of  Americans  until  the  time  of  General  Wayne's  famous 
expedition.  As  that  veteran  was  advancing  into  the  western  region, 
Chikatommo  met  an  advance  party  of  his  army  at  the  head  of  a 
band  of  his  deqserate  warriors,  who  were  sent  forward  as  the  Indian 
forlorn  hope*  A  sharp  skirmish  followed,  and  Chikatommo  was 
slain.  This  was  the  action  near  Fort  Defiance.  King«CraAe  was 
also  in  arms  to  oppose  General  Wayne;  but  in  the  last  war  against 
England,  he  fought  .for  the  Americans,  and  is*  supposed  to  have  died 
three  or  four  years  afler  its  close.  He  was  one  of  the  signers  of 
Wayne's  famous  treaty  at  Fort  Greenville,  and  several  others. 

We  now  pass  to  a  chief  by  far  more  prominent  in  Indian  history 
than  man^  who  have  received  much  greater  notice  from  historians. 
This  was  Sfishikinakwa,  ^a  name  by  no  means  settled  in  orthography,) 
which,  interpreted,  is  saia  to  mean  the  Little-Turtle.  To  the  different 
treaties  bearing  his  name,  we  will  find  these  spellings :  Meshekun- 
noghquoh,  Greenville,  August  3rd,  1785:  Meshekpnnoghquoh,  Fort 
Wayne,  June  7th,  180d;*Mashekanahquan,  Vincennes,  August  2(st, 
1806;  Meshekenoghqua,  Fort  Wayne,  Sept,  80th,  1809;  and  were 
we  disposed  to  look  into  the  various  authors  who  have  used  the  name, 
we  might  nearly  finish  out  our  page  with  its  variations. 

Little-Turtle  was  chief  of  the  Miamies,  and  the  scenes -of  his  war- 
like achievements  were  upon  the  country  of  his  birth.  He  had,  in 
conjunction  with  the  tribes  of  that  region,  successfully  fought  the 
armies  of  Harmer  and  SU  Clair ;  and  in  the  fight  with  the  latter, 
he  is  said  to  have  had  the  chief  command ;  hence  a  detailed  account 
of  that  iftfTair  belongs  to  his  life. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  Americans  inveighed  loudly  against  the 
Englishii  of  Canada,  in  most  instances,  charging  them  ^vith  all  the 
guilt  of  the  enormities  committed  on  their  frontiers  by  the  Indians.  It 
is  equally  well  known,  at  this  day,  by  every  judicious  inquirer,  that 
they  wer^  not  so  blameable  as  the  Americans  reported,  nor  so  mno- 
cent  as  themselves  and  friends,  even  long  afler,  pretended.  That  the 
British  government  encouraged  depredations  lipon  the  frontiers  in 
times  of  peace,  should  not  too  easily  be  received  for  truth  ;*still,  these 
is  reason  to  believe  that  some  who  held  inferior  offices  under  it  were 
secret  abettors  of  barbarities.  In  the  attack  upon  Gen.  St.  Clair's 
army,  now  abouit  to  be  related^  there  was  much  cause  of  suspkioa 
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against  the  Canadians,  as  it  was  known  that  many  of  them  even 
exceeded  in  that  bloody  affair  the  Indians  themselves,  Mr.  Weld,  the 
intelligent  traveller,  says,  "A  great  many  young  Canadians;  and  in 
particular  many  that  were  born  of  Indian  women,  fought  on  the  side 
.  of  the  Indians  in  this  action ;  a  circumstance  which  confirmed  the 
people  of  the  States  in  the  opinion  they  had  previously  formed,  that 
the  Indians  were  encouraged  and  abetted  in  their  attacks  upon  them 
by  the  British.  I  can  salely  alfirm,  however,  from  having  conversed 
with  many  of  these  young  men  who  fought  against  St.  Clair,  that  it 
was  with  the  utmost  secrecy  they  kfl  their  homes  to  join  the  Indians, 
fearful  lest  the  government  should  censure  their  conduct." 

The  western  Indians  were  only  emboldened  by  the  battles  between 
them  and  detachments  of  Gen,  llarmer's  army,  in  1790,  and,  under 
such  a  leader  as  Mishikinakwa,  entertained  sanguine  hopes  of  bringing 
the  Americans  to  their  own  terms.  One  murder  followed  another,  in 
xapid  succession,  attended  by  all  th«  horrors  peculiar  to  their  warfare, 
which  caused  President  Washington  to  take  the  eaf!iest  opportunity  of 
racommending  Congress  to  adopt  prompt  and  efficient  measures  for 
checking  those  calamities ;  and  two  thousand  men  were  immediately 
raised  and  put  u;ider  the  command  of  General  St,  Clair,  then  governor 
of  the  northwestern  Territory.  He  received  his  appointment  th^  4th 
of  March,  1791,  and  proceeded  to  Fort  Washington,  by  way  of  Ken- 
tucky, with  all  possible  despatch,  where  he  arrived  May  15th.  There 
was  much  time  lost  in  getting  the  troops  embodied  at  this  place;  Gen. 
Butler,  with  the  residue,  not  arriving  unlij.  the  middle  of  September. 
There  were  vJirious  circumstances  to  account  for  the  delays,  which  it 
is  unnecessary  to  recount  here. 

Colonel  Darke  proceeded  immediately  on  his  arrival,  wKich  was 
about  the  end  of  August,  and  built  Fort  Hamilton,  on  the  Miami,  in 
the  country  of  Little-Turtle;  and  soon  after  Fort  Jefferson  was  built, 
forty  miles  farther  onward.  These  two  forts  being  left  manned,  about 
the  end  of  October  the  army  advanced,  being  about  two  thousand 
strong,  militia  included,  whose  numbers  were  not  inconsiderable,  as 
will  appear  by  the  miserable  manner  in  which  they  not  only  confused 
themselves,  but  the  regular  soldiers  also. 

General  St.  Clair  advanced  but  about  six  miles  in  front  of  Fort 
Jefi^rson,  when  sixty  of  his  militia,  from  pretended  disaffection,  com- 
menced a  retreat:  and  it  was  discovered  that  the  evil  had  spread 
considerably  among  the  rest  of  the  army.  Being  fearful  they  would 
seize  upon  the  convoy  of  provisions,  the  general  ordered  Colonel 
Hamtramk  to  pursue  them  with  his  regiment,  and  force  them  to  return^ 
The  army  now  consisted  of  but  fourteen  hundred  effective  men,  and 
this  was  the  number  attacked  by  Little-Turtle  and  his  warriors,  fifteen 
miles  from  the  Miami  villages. 

Colonel  Butler  commanded  the  right  wmg,  and  Colonel  Darke  the 
left.  TheYnilitia  were  posted  a  quarter  of  a  mile  in  advance,  and 
were  encamped  in  two  lines.  They  had  not  finished  securing  their 
t»aggage,  when  they  were  attacked  in  their  camp.  It  was  their  inten* 
tioD  to  have  march^  immediately  to  the  destruction  of  tke  Miami 
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villages.  Of  this  their  movements  apprised  the  Indians,  who  ac(ed 
with  great  wkdom  and  firmness.  They  fell  upon  tlic  militia  before 
sunrise,  Nov.  4th,  who  at  once  fled  into  the  main  camp,  in  the  most 
disordei-ly  and  tumultuous  manner :  many  of  them,  havfog  thrown 
away  their  guns,  were  pursued  and  slaughtered.  At  the  main  camp 
the  fight  was  sustained  some  time,  by  the  great  exertions  of  the  oflS- 
oers,  but  with  great  inequality;  the  Indians  under  Little-Turtle 
amounting  to  about  fifteen  hundred  warriors.  Colonels  Darke  and 
Butler,  and  Major  Clark,  made  several  successful  charges,  which 
enabled  them  to  save  some  of  their  numbers  by  checking  the  enemy 
while  flight  was  more  practicable. 

Of  the  Americans,  five  hundred  and  ninety-three  were  killed  and 
missing,  beside  thirty-eight  ofiicers ;  and  two  hundred  and  forty-two 
soldiers  and  twenty-one  officers  were  wounded,  many  of  whom  died. 
Colonel  Butler  was  among  the  slain.  The  account  of  his  fall  is 
shocking.  He  was  severely  wounded  and  lefl  on  the  ground.  The 
well  known  and  iiftimous  Simon  Girty  came  up  to  him,  and  observed 
him  writhing  under  severe  pain  from  his  wounds.  Girty  knew  and 
spoke  to  him.  Knowing  that  he  could  not  live,  the  colonel  begged  of 
Girty  to  put  an  end  to  his  misery.  This  he  refused  to  do,  but  turned 
to  an  Indian,  whom  ho  told  that  the  officer  was  the  commander  of  the 
army ;  upon  which  he  drove  his  tomahawk  into  his  head.  A  number 
of  others  then  came  around,  and  afler  taking  off  his  scalp,  they  took 
out  his  heart,  and  cut  it  into  as  many  pieces  as  there  were  tribes  in 
tlie  action,  and  divided  it  among  them.  All  manner  of  brutal  acts 
were  committed  on  the  bodies  of  the  slain.  It  need  nort)e  mentioned 
for  the  information  of  the  observer  of  Indian  affairs,  that  land  was  the 
main  cause  of  this  as  well  as  most  other  wars  between  the  Indians  and 
whites ;  and  hence  it  was  very  easy  to  account  for  the  Indians  filling 
the  mouths  of  the  slain  with  earth  afler  this  battle.  It  was  actual ly 
the  case,  as  reported  by  those  who  shortly  afler  visited  the  scene  of 
action  and  buried  the  dead. 

General  St.  Clair  was  called  t6  an  account  for  the  disastrous  issue 
of  this  campaign,  and  was  honorably  |cquitted.  He  published  a 
narrative  in  vindication  of  his  conduct,  which,  at  this  day,  fey/  virill 
think  it  required.  What  "he  says  of  his  reti^eat  we  will  give  in  his 
own  words.  "  The  retreat  was,  you  may  be  sure,  a  precipitate  one; 
it  was  in  fact  a  flight.  The  camp  and  the  artillery  were  abandoned ; 
but  that  was  unavoidable,  for  not  a  horse  was  lofl  alive  to  have  drawn 
it  off,  had  it  otherwise  been  practicable.  But  the  most  disgraceful  part 
of  the  business  is,  that  the  greatest  part  of  the  men  threw  a\tiay  their 
awns  and  accoutrements,  even  afler  the  pursuit,  which  continued  about 
four  miles,  had  ceased.  I  found  the  road  strewed  with  them  for  many 
miles,  but  was  not  able  to  remedy  it ;  for,  having  had  all  my  horses 
killed,  and  being  mounted  upon  one  that  could*  not  be  pricked  out  of 
a  walk,  I  could  not  get  forward  myself,  and  the  orders  I  sent  forward,^ 
either  to  hall  the  front,  or  prevent  the  men  from  parting  with  their 
arms,  were  unattended  to.'' 

Tiie  lemnant  of  ihe  army  arrived  at  Fort  Jefferson  the  same  day. 
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ju3t  before  sunset,  the  place  from  which  they  fled  being  twenty  •nine 
miles  distant.  General  St.  Clair  did  every  thing  that  a  brave  general 
could  do.  He  exposed  himself  to  every  danger,  having  during  the 
action  eight  bullets  shot  through  his  clothes.  In  no  attack  related  in 
#ttr  records  did  the  Indians  discover  greater  bravery  and  determina- 
tion. Afler  giving  the  first  Are,  they  rushed  forward  with  tomahawk 
in  hand.  Their  loss  was  inconsiderable,  but  the  traders  afterwards 
learned  among  theAi  that  Little-Turtle  had  one  hundred  and  fifty 
killed  and  many  v/ounded.  '^They  rushed  on  the  artillery,  heedless 
of  their  fire,  and  took  two  pieces  in  an  instant.  They  were  again 
retaken  by  our  troops;  and  whenever  the  army  charged  them,  they 
were  seen  to  give  way,  and  advance  again  as  soon  as  they  began  to 
retreat,  doing  great  ^ecution  both  in  the  retreat  and  advance.  They 
are  very  dexterous  in  covering  themselves  with  trees;  many  of  them 
however  fell,  both  of  the  infantry  and  artillery."  ''Six  or  eight 
pieces  of  artillery  fell  into  their  hands,  with  about  four  hundred 
horses,  all  the  baggage,  ammunition,  and  provisions." 

Whether  the  battle-groand  of  General  St.  Clair  was  visited  by  the 
whites  previous  to  1793, 1  do  not  learn;  but  in  December  of  that  year 
a  detachment  of  General  Wayne's  army  went  to  the  place,  and  the 
account  given  of  its  appearance  is  most  truly  melancholy.  This 
4etachment  was  ordered  to  build  a  fort  there,  which  having  done,  it 
was  called  Fort  Recovery.  Within  a  space  of  about  throe*  hundred 
and  fifly  yards  were  found  five  hundred  skull  bones,  the  most  of  which 
were  gathe^  up  and  buried.  For  about  five  miles  in  the  direction 
of  the  retreat  of  the  array,  the  woods  were  strewed  with  skeletons  and 
muskets.  The  two  brass  cannon  which  composed  St.  Clair's  artil- 
lery, one  a  three  and  the  other  a  six-pounder,  were  found  in  a  creek 
adjacent. 
.  It  has  been  generally  said,  that  had  the  advice  of  Little-Turtle  been 
taken  at  the  disastrous  fight  afterwards  with  General  Wayne,  there  is 
very  little  doubt  but  he  had  met  a»  ill  success  as  General  St,  Clair* 
did  befoie  him.  He  was  not  for  fighting  General  Wayne  at  Presqu'- 
Isle,  and  inclined  rather  to  peace  than  fighting  him  at  all.  In  a 
council  held  the  night  before  the  battle,  he  argued  as  follows :  "  We 
have  f>eaten  the  enemy  twice  under  separate*command9rs.  We  cannot 
expect  the  same  good  fortune  always  to  attend  us.  The  Americans 
are  now  led  by  a  chief  who  never  sleeps :  the  niglft  and  the  day  are 
alike  to  him.  And  during  all  the  time  that  he  has  been  marching 
upon  our  villages,  notwithstanding  the  watchfulness  of  our  young  me|^ 
we  have  never  been  able  to  surprise  him.  Think  well  of  it.  There 
is  soiTwthing  whispers  me,  it  would  be  prudent  to  listen  to  his  oflers 
of  peace."  For  holding  this  language  he  was  reproached  by  another 
chief  with  cowardice,  which  put  an  end  to  all  further  discourse. 

*  General  Arthur  St.  Clair  was  of  Edinburgh,  Scotland.  He  came  to 
America  in  the  fleet  which  brought  over  Admiral  Boscawen,  in  1755,  and 
having  served  through  the  revolutionary  and  Indian  wars,  died  at  his  farm 
near  Greensburg,  Pa,,  Aug.  31st,  1818.  Amer,  Mod.  Mag.,  ii.,  469,  (New 
York,  1818.) 
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Nothing  wounds  the  feelings  of  a  warrior  like  the  reproach  of 
cowardice ;  but  Little-Turtle  stifled  his  resentment,  did  his  duty  in 
the.  battle,  and  its  issue  proved-  him  a  truer  prophet  than  his  accuser 
believed.  His  residence  was  upon  Eel  river,  about  twenty  miles  from 
Fort  Wayne,  where  our  government  built  him  a  house,  and  furnished 
him  with  means  nof  living,  much  to  the  envy  of  his  countrymen. 
Therefore,  what  had  been  bestowed  upon  him  to  induce  others  to  a 
like  mode  of  life  by  their  own  exertions,  proved*  not  only  prejudicial 
to  the  cause,  but  engendered  hatred  against  him  in  the  minds  of  all 
the  Indians.  He  was  not  a  chief  by  birth,  but  was  raised  to  th^ 
standing  by  his  superior  talents.  This  was  the  cause  of  so  much 
jealousy  and  envy  at  this  time,  as  also  a  neglect  of  his  counsel  here- 
tofore. The  same  author  from  whom  we  got  the  facts  in  the  pre- 
ceding part  of  this  paragraph,  says,  "  MeshecunnaqUa,'  or  the  Little- 
Turtle,  was  the  son  of  a  Miami  chief,  by  a  Mohecan  woman.  As  the 
Indian  maxim  with  regard  to  descents  is  precisely  that  of  the  civil 
law  in  relation  to  slaves,  that  U^e  condition  of  the  woman  adheres  to 
the  offspring,  he  was  not  a  chief  by  birth,'*  &c. 

Little-Turtle  was  alike  courageous  and  humane,  possessing  great 
wisdom.  "And,"  says  my  author,  "there  have  been  few  individuals 
among  aborigines  who  have  done  so  nuich  to  abolish  the  rites  of 
human  sacrifice.  The  grave  of  this  noted  warrior  is  shown  to 
visiters,  near  Fort  Wayne.  It  is  frequently  visited  by  the  Indians  in 
that  part  of  the  country,  by  whom  his  memory  is  cherished  with  the 
greatest  respect  and  veneration." 

The  grave  of  his  great  opponent  was  also  in  the  same  region ;  but 
his  remains  were  not  long  since  removed  to  the  seat  of  his  family. 
Ever  after  his  successful  expedition,  tke  Indians  called  him  the  Big- 
Wind,  or  Tornado;  some,  however,  on  particular  occasions,  called 
him  Sukach-Gook,  which  signified,  in  Delaware,  a  black  shake; 
because,  they  said,  he  possessed  all  the  art  and  cunning  of  that  rep- 
tile. We  hear  yet  of  another  name,  which,  though  it  may  not  have 
been  his  fault  that  acquired  it,  is  less  complimentary  than  the  two 
just  named.  It  is  well  known  that  the  British  bestowed  a  great  many 
more  presents  upon  the  Indians  than  the  Americans  did ;  but  some 
of  the  latter  made  large  pretensions  about  what  they  would  do.  Gen. 
Wayne,  the  Indians  said,  made  great  promises  to  them  of  goods,  but 
never  got  ready  to  fulfil  them,  (probably  from  being  disappointed 
himself  by  the  failure  of  his  government  in  not  forwarding  what  was 
promised ;)  therefore  they  called  him  Gen.  Wabang,  which  signified 
General  To-Morrow. 

When  the  philosopher  and  famous  traveller  Volney  was  in  Ame- 
rica, in  the  winter  of  1797,  Little-Turtle  came  to  Philadelphia,  where 
he  then  was.  Volney  sought  immediate  acquaintance  with  the  cele- 
brated chief,  for  highly  valuable  purposes,  which  in  some  measure 
he  effected.  He  made  a  vocabulary  of  his  language,  which  he  printed 
in  the  appendix  to  his  Travels.  A  copy  in  manuscript,  more  extensive 
than  the  printed  one,  is  said  to  be  in  the  library  of  the  Philosophical 
Society  of  Pennsylvania. 
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HaTing  becM>ine  convinced  that  all  resiatance  to  the  whites  was 
vain,  Littie^Turtle  brought  his  nation  to  consent  to  peace,  and  toadopt 
agricultural  pursuits.  And  it  was  with  the  view  of  soliciting  Con- 
gress, and  the  benevolent  society  of  Friends;  for  assistance  to  effect 
this  latter  purpose,  that  he  now  visited  Philadelphia.  While  here, 
he  was  inoculated  for  tlie  small-pox,  and  was  also  aiilicted  with  the 
gout  and  rheutiwLtisni. 

At  the  time  of  Mr.  Volney's  interview  with  him  for  information,  lie 
took  no  notice  of  the  conversation  while  the  interprets  was  communi- 
gating  with  Mr.  Volney,  for  he  did  not  understand  English,  but  walked 
about,  plucking  oul  his  beard  and  eyebrows.  He  was  dressed  now  in 
English  clothes.  His  skin,  where  not  exposed,  Mr.  Volney  says,  was 
as  white  as  his ;  and  on  «peaking  upon  the  subjeet,  Little-Turtle  scud, 
^'I  have  seen  Spaniards  in  Louisiana,  and  found  no  difl^rence  of  cobr 
between  them  and  me.  And  why  should  there  br  any?  In  them,  as 
in  us,  it  is  the  work  of  the  Father  of  colors,  the  Sun,  that  burns  us. 
You  white  people  compare  the  color  of  your  face  with  that  of  your 
bodies."  Mr.  Volney  explained  to  him  the  notion  of  many,  that  his 
race  was  descended  from  the  Tartars,  and  by  a  map  showed  him 
the  supposed  communication  between  Asia  and  America.  To  this 
Little-Turtle  replied,  "  Why  should  not  these  Tartars,  who  resemble 
us,  have  come  from  America?  Are  there  any  reasons  to  the  coa- 
trary?  Or  why  should  wc  not  both  have  been  born  in  our  own 
country?"  It  is  a  fact  that  the  Indians  give  themselves  a  name  which 
is  equivalent  to  our  word  indigene,  tlut  is,  one  sprung  from  the  soil, 
or  natural  to  it. 

When  Mr.  Tfclney  asked  Litljl^Turtle  what  prevented  him  from 
living  among  flb  whites,  and  if  he  weie  not  more  comfortable  in 
Philadelphia  than  upon  the  banks  of  the  Wabash,  he  said,  "  Taking 
all  things  together,  you  have  the  advantage  over  us ;  but  here  I  am 
deaf  and  dumb.  I  do  not  .talk  your  language;  I  can  neither  hear^ 
nor  make  myself  heard.  When  I  walk  thr(]||^h  the  streets,  I  see 
every  person  in  his  shop  employed  about  somethmg:  one  makes  shoes, 
another  hats,  a  third  sells  cloth,  and  every  one  lives  by  his  labor.  I 
say  to  myself.  Which  oC  all  these  things  can  you  do?  Not  one.  I 
can  make  a  bow  or  an  arrow,  catch  iish,  kill  game,  and  go  to  war: 
but  none  of  these  is  of  any  use  here.  To  learn  what  is  done  here 
would  require  a  long  time."  "01d  a!];e  comes  on."  "I  should  bo 
a  piece  of  furniture  useless  to  my  nation,  useless  to  the  whites,  and 
use]ess  to  myself."    **  I  must  return  to  my  own  country." 

At  the  same  time,  (1797,)  among  other  eminent  personages  to  whom  . 
this  chief  became  attached  in  Philadelphia,  was  the  renowned  Koski-*  - 
usko.  This  old  Polish  chief  was  so  well  pleased  with  Little-Turtle, 
that  when  the  latter  went  to  take  his  final  leave  of  him,  the  old 
*«  war-worn  soldier"  and  patriot  presented  him  with  a  beautiful  pair 
of  pistols,  and  an  elegant  robe  made  of  sea-otter's  skin,  of  the  value 
of  "  several"  hundred  dollars. 

Little-Turtle  died  in  the  summer  of  1812,  at  his  residence,  but  a 
«hort  time  after  the  declaration  of  war  against  England  by  the  United 
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States.  His  portrait,  by  Stewart,  graces  the  iralls  of  the  wa^office 
of  oin  nation.  The  following  notice  apptored  in  the  public  prints 
at  the  time  of  his  death:  "Fort  Wayne,  July  12th,  1812.  On  the 
14th  inst*  the  celebrated  Miami  chief,  the  Little-Turtle,  died  at  this 
place,  at  the  age  of  sixty-five  years.  Perhaps  there  is  not  left  on  thifi 
continent  one  of  bb  color  so  distinguished  in  council  and  in  war.  His 
disorder  was  the  gout.  He  died  in  a  camp,  because  he  chose  to  be 
in  the  open  air.  He  met  death  with  great  firmness.  The  agent  for 
Indian  atfairs  had  him  buried  with  the  honors  of  war,  and  other 
marks  of  distinction  suited  to  his  character."  He  was,  generally,  ia 
his  time,  styled  the  Messissago  chief,*  and  a  gentldlnan  who  saw  him 
soon  after  8t.  Clair's  defisat,  at  Montreal,  says  he  was  six  feet  high, 
*'  about  forty-five  years  of  age,  of  a  very  sour  and  morose  counte- 
nance, and  apparently  very  crafty  and  subtle.  His  dress  was  Indian 
moccasins;  a  blue  petticoat  that  came  half  way  down  his  thighs;  an 
European  waistcoat  and  surtout ;  his  head  was  bound  with  an  Indian 
cap  that  hung  half  way  down  his  back,  and  almost  entirely  filled  with 
plain  silver  broaches,  to  the  number  of  more  than  two  hundred ;  he 
had  two  ear-rings  to  each  ear,  the  upper  part  of  each  was  formed  of 
three  silver  m^als,  about  the  size  of  a  dollar ;  the  lower  part  was 
formed  of  quarters  of  dolkrs,  and  fell  more  thaa  twelve  inches  from 
his  ears — one  from  each  ear  over  his  breast,  the  other  over  his  back ; 
he  had  three  very  large  nose  jewels  of  silver,  that  were  curiously 
painted.  The  account  he  gave  of  the  action  (with  the  Americans, 
Nov.  4th,)  was,  that  they  killed  fourteen  hundred  of  them,  with  the 
loss  of  nine  only  of  their  party,  one  of  whom  killed  himself  by  acci- 
dent." The  person  who  gave  tlife  account  said  tlA  chief  was  hi 
Canada  for  the  purpose  of  raising  hU  the  Indian  mce  he  could  to 
go  out  again  in  the  spring  against  the  whites. 

Mr.  Dawson  relates  a  pleasant  anecdote  of  Little-Turtle,  which 
-happened  while  he  was  sitting  for  his  {lortrait  in  Philadelphia.    A 
f        native  of  the  Emeral^sle  was  mtting  for  his  at  the  same  time,  who 
*  prided  himself  upon  his  ability  at  joking.    lAttle-Turtle  was  not  back- 

ward in  the  same  business,  and  they  passed  several  meetings  very 
pleasantly.  One  morning,  Little-Turtle  did  not  take  much  notice  of 
his  friend,  and  seemed  rather  sedate,  which  was  construed  by  the 
Hibernian  into  an  acknowledgment  of  victory  on  the  part  of  the  chief, 
•  in  their  jpking  game,  and  accordingly  began  to  intimate  as  much. 
When  Little-Turtle  understood  him,  he  said  to  the  interpreter,  "  He 
mistakes ;  I  was  just  thinking  of  proposing  to  this  mata,  to  paint  us 
both  on  one  board,  and  there  I  would  stand  face  to  face  with  him,  and 
blackguard  him  to  all  eternity." 

Among  the  chiefs  associated  in  command,  in  the  wars  of  which  we 
have  been  speaking  with  the  famous  Mishikinakwa,  was  another  of 
nearly  equal  note,  familiarly  called  Blue-Jacket  by  the  whites,  but  by 
his  own  nation,  Weyapiersenwaw.    He  was  the  most  distinguished 

*  Those  of  this  tribe  in  the  vicinity  of  Lake  Ontario  are  of  a  much 
barker  oomplexion  than  the  other  Indians  of  the  west. 
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chief  of  the  Shawanese,  and  we  hear  of  him  at  Fort  Indusrtry,  on  the 
Miami  of  the  lake,  as  late  as  1805.  By  some  particalar  armngement, 
the  chief  command  seems  to  have  devolved  on  him  of  opposing  Gen. 
Wayne.  He  was  more  bloody  than  Mishikinakwa,  and  possessed 
less  discrimination  and  judgment.  He  was  among  the  last  of  the 
chiefs  who  came  in  to  treat  with  Genei^al  Wayne.  The  Shawa- 
nese  held  out  as  long  as  they  could,  and  came  in  very  slowly.  On 
the  24th  of  June,  a  boy,  who  had  been  a  captive  among  them,  (having 
been  lately  retaken,)  confidently  asserted  that  the  Sbawanese  would 
sot  make  peace.  But  one  month  after,  2dd  of  July,  BlueJacket 
made  his  appearance,  and  it  was  duly  notioed^by  a  gentleman  at  the 
time,  who  kept  a  journal  of  important  matters  at  Greenville.  He 
then  adds,  « deputations  from  all  the  hostile  tribes  north  of  the  Ohio 
are,  consequently,  now  at  this  place." 

We  find  this  notice  of  Blue-Jacket  in  August,  1792.  «  By  a  gen- 
tleman immediately  from  Montreal,  we  learn  that  about  four  weeks 
since,  the  famous  Indian  partisan,  known  by  the  name  of  Captain 
Blue-Jacket,  was  at  Detroit,  with  about  two  thousand  men,  waiting 
for  the  Americans  to  come  out  into  the  woods:  it  is  believed  at  Mon- 
treal, that  in  case  the  Americans  did  not  go  out,  they  will  be  divided 
into  small  parties  to  harass  our  frontiers."  The  tribes  which  fur- 
nished warriors  to  oppose  the  Americans  were  the  Wyandots,  Miamies, 
Pottowatamies,  Delawares,  Shawanese,  Chippewas,  Ottawas,  and  a 
tew  Senecas.  Blue-Jacket  was  the  director  and  leader  of  this  mighty 
band  of  warriors. 

In  the  treaty  of  September  29th,  1817,  at  the  "  foot  of  the  rapids" 
of  the  Miami  oC  the  lakes,  with  the  Wyandots,  Senecas,  Delawares, 
Shawanese,  &c«,  there  is  a  paragraph  which  it  is  presumed  has 
reference  to  a  daughter  of  this  chief.  It  proposes  to  give  "To  Nancy 
Stewart,  daughter  of  the  late  Shawanee  chief  Blue-Jacket,  one  section 
of  land,  to  contain  six  hundred  and  forty  acres,  on  the  Great  MianTi 
river  below  Lewistown,  to  include  her  present  improvements,  three 
quarters  of  the  said  secticm  to  be  on  the  southeast  side  of  the  river, 
and  one  quarter  on  the  northwest  side  thereof." 

From  the  time  General  St.  Clair  was  defeated,  in  1791,  murders 
were  continued  upon  the  frontier,  and  all  attempts  on  the  part  of 
government  to  effect  a  peace  proved  of  no  avail ;  and  lastly  the  am- 
bassadors sent  to  them  wei-e  murdered,  and  that  too  while  the  army 
was  progressing  towards  their  country. 

After  building  Fort  Greenvttle,  upon  the  Ohio,  six  miles  above  Fort 
Je^rson,  General  Wayne  took  po^ses^ion  of  the  ground  where  Gen. 
St.  Clair  had  been  defeated,  and  there  erected  a  fort,  to  which  he  gave 
the  name  of  Recovery,  in  which  the  army  spcsnt  the  winter  of  1793-4. 
Many  censures  wero  passed  on  the  general  for  his  slow  progress;  but 
he  knew  much  better  what  he  was  doing  than  newspaper  writers  did 
what  they  were  writing,  when  they  undertook  to  censure  him,  as  the 
0vent  proveci. 
•  It.)vas  the  8th  of  August,  1794,  when  the  army  arrived  at  the 
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confluence  of  the  rivers  Au  Olaize  and  Maumee,  where  they  built 
Fort  Defiance.  It  was  the  general's  design  to  have  met  the  eoemy 
unprepared  in  this  move;  but  a  fellow  deserted  his  camp,  and  notified 
the  Indians.  He  now  tried  again  to  bring  them  to  an  accommodation, 
and  from  the  answers  which  he  received  from  them,  it  was  some  time 
revolved  in  his  mind,  whether  they  were  for  peace  or  war ;  so  artful 
was  the  manner  in  which  their  replies  were' formed.  At  length,  b^ng 
fully  satisfied,  he  marched  down  the  Maumee,  and  arrived  at  the 
rapids,  August  18th,  two  days  before  the  battle*  His  army  consisted 
of  upwards  of  three  thousand  men,  two  thousand  of  whom  were  regu- 
lars. Fort  Deposit  was  erected  at  this  place,  for  the  security  of  their 
supplies.  They  now  sec  out  to  meet  the  enemy,  who  had  chosen  his 
position  upon  the  bank  of  the  river,  with  much  judgment.  They  had 
a  breastwork  of  fallen  ti-ees  in  front,  and  the  high  rocky  shore  of  the 
river  gave  them  much  security,  as  also  did  the  thick  wood  of  Presqu'- 
Islc.  Their  force  was  divided,  and  disposed  at  supporting  distances 
for  about  two  miles.  When  the  Americans  arrived  at  proper  distance^ 
a  body  was  sent  out  to  begin  the  attack,  "with  orders  to  rouse  the 
enemy  from  their  covert  with  the  bayonet ;  and  when  up,  to  deliver 
a  close  fire  upon  their  backs,  and  press  them  so  hard  as  not  to  give 
them  time  to  reload."  This  order  was  so  well  executed,  and  the  battle 
at  the  point  of  attack  so  short,  that  only  nine  hundred  Americans 
participated  in  it.  But  they  pursued  the  Indians  with  great  slaughter 
through  the  woods  to  Fort  Maumee,  where  the  carnage  ended.  The 
Indians  were  so  unexpectedly  driven  from  their  strong  hold,  that  their 
numbers  only  increased  their  distress  and  eonfusion;  and  the  cavalry 
made  horrible  havoc  among  them  with  their  long  sabres.  Of  the 
Americans,  there  Were  killed  and  wounded  about  one  hundred  and 
thirty.  The  loss  of  the  Indians  could  not  be  ascertained,  but  must 
have  been  very  severe.  The  American  loss  was  chiefly  at  the  cx)m- 
mencement  of  the  actjon,  as  they  advanced  upon  the  mouths  of  the 
Indians'  rifles,  who  could  not  be  seen  until  they  had  discharged  upon 
them.  They  maintained  their  coverts  but  a  short  time,  being  forced 
in  every  direction  by  the  bayonet.  But  until  that  was  effected,  the 
Americans  fell  fast,  and  we  only  wonder  that  men  could  be  found 
thus  to  advance  in  the  face  of  certain  death. 

This,  horrid  catastrophe  in  our  Indian  annals  is  chargeable  to  cer- 
tain  white  men,  or  at  least  mainly  so;  for  some  days  before  the 
battle,  General  Wayne  sent  a  flag  of  truce  to  them,  and  desired  them 
to  come  and  treat  with  him*  The  letter  which  he  sent  was  taken  to 
Colonel  M*Kee,  who,  it  appears,  was  their  *ill-adviser,  and  he,  by 
putting  a  false  construction  upon  it,  increased  the  rage  of  the  Indians: 
he  then  informed  them  that  they  nmist  forthwith  fight  the  American 
army.  Some  of  the  chiefs,  learning  the  truth  of  the  letter,  were  for 
peace;  but  it  was  too  late.  Little-Turtle  was  known  to  have  been 
in  favor  of  making  peace,  and  seemed  well  aware  of  the  abilities  of  the 
American  general ;  but  such  was  the  influence  of  traders  among  then, 
that  no  arguments  could  prevail.    Thus,  instances  without  n)j||iber 
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might  be  adduced,  where  these  people  have  been  destroyed  by  placing 
coufidence  in  deceiving  white  men. 

The  night  before  the  battle,  the  chiefs  assembled  in  council,  and 
some  proposed  attacking  the  army  in  its  encampment,  but  the  propo- 
sal was  objected  to  by  others ;  finally  the  proposition  of  fighting  at 
Presqu'Isle  prevailed. 

In  this  battle  all  the  chiefs  of  the  Wyandots  were  killed,  being 
nine  in  number.  Some  of  the  nations  escaped  the  slaughter  by  not 
ooming  up  until  after  the  defeat.  *This  severe  bk>w  satisfied  the 
'  western  Indians  of  the  folly  of  longer  contending  against  the  Ameri- 
cans ;  they  therefore  were  glad  to  get  what  terms  they  could  from 
them.  The  chiefs  of  twelve  tribes  met  commissioners  at  Fort  Green- 
ville, August  3rd,  1795,  and,  as  a  price  of  their  peace,  gave  up  an 
extensive  tract  of  country  south  of  the  lakes,  and  west  of  the  Ohio; 
and  such  other  tracts  as  comprehended  all  the  military  posts  in  the 
western  region.  The  government  showed  some  liberality  to  these 
tribes,  on  their  relinquishing  to  it  what  they  could  not  withhold,  and 
as  a  gratuity  gave  them  twenty  thousand  dollars  in  goods,  and  agreed 
to  pay  them  nine  thousand  dollars  a  year  forever;  to  be  divided  amotag 
those  tribes  in  proportion  to  their  numbers.* 


CHAPTER  VIII. 


DEaTRUCTlON  OP  DEERFIfilJ),  AND  CAPTIVITY  OP  REVEREND   JOHN  WJL 
LIAMS  AND  FAMILY,  IN  1704. 

Sometimes  in  a  volume,  and  sometimes  in  a  pamphlet,  the  narrative 
of  this  affair  had  often  been  given  to  the  world  previous  to  1774, 
by  one  of  the  principal  actors  in  it,  whose  name  is  at  the  beginning 
of  this  chapter,  and  which  is  doubtless  familiar  to  every  reader  of  New 
England  legends.  The  edition  of  Mr.  Williams's  work,  out  of  which 
I  take  this,  was  prepared  by  the  renowned  New  England  annalist,  the 
Rev.  Thomas  Prince,  and  was  the  fifth,  printed  at  Boston  "  by  John 
Boyle,  next  door  to  the  Three  Doves  in  Marlborough  street,  1774." 
It  was  a  closely  printed  8vo.  pamphlet  of  seventy  pages. 

It  will  be  necessary  to  relate  some  important  facts  of  historical 
value  before  proceeding.with  the  narrative.  As  at  several  other  times, 
the  plan  was  laid  early  in  1703,  in  Canada,  for  laying  waste  the  whole 
English  frontier,  but  like  former  and  later  plans,  laid  in  that  region, 
this  but  partially  succeeded.  Though  the  eastern  settlements  from 
Casco  to  Wells  were  destroyed,  and  one  hundred  and  thirty  people 

*  The  terms  of  this  treaty  were  the  same  as  were  offered  to  them  before 
the  battle,  which  should  be  mentioned,  as  adding  materially  to  our  good 
feelings  towards  its  authors.  It  is  generally  denoroinated  Wayne's  treaty. 
It  is  worthy  of  him. 
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killed  and  captivated,  the  summer  before,  yet  the  townk  on  the  Con- 
necticut had  neglected  their  precautionary  duty.  And  although  Gov* 
Dudley,  of  Massachusetts,  had  but  aMittle  while  before  been  notified  of 
the  French,  yet  it  was  impossible  to  guard  the  eastern  coast  against 
the  attack.  Deerfield  had  been  palisaded,  and  twenty  soldiers  placed 
in  it,  but  had  been  quartered  about  in  diflferent  houses,  and,  entirely 
forgetting  their  duty  as  soldiers,  were  surprised  with  tlie  rest  of  the 
town.  The  snow  was  deep,  which  gave  the  enemy  an  easy  entrance 
over  the  pickets.  The  French  were  commanded  by  Hertel  de  Rou- 
ville,  but  the  commanders  of  the  Indians  remain  unknown* 

Mr.  Williams  thus  begins  his  narrative :  '« On  Tuesday  the  29th  of 
February,  1704,  not  long  before  break  of  day,  the  enemy  came  in 
like  a  flood  upon  us— K)ur  watch  being  unfaithful :  an  evil,  whose  awful 
effects,  in  a  surprisal  of  our  fort,  should  bespeak  all  watchmen  to 
avoid,  as  they  would  not  bring  the  charge  of  blood  upon  themselves. 
They  came  to  my  house  in  the  beginning  of  the  onset,  aod  by  their 
violent  endeavors  to  break  open  doors  and  windows,  with  axes  and 
hatchets,  awakened  me  out  of  sleep;  on  which  I  leaped  out  of  bed, 
and  running  towards  the  door,  perceived  the  enemy  making  their 
entrance,  into  the  house.  I  called  to  awaken  two  soldiers  in  the 
chamber ;  and  returning  toward  my  bed-side  for  my  arms,  the  enemy 
immediately  broke  into  my  room,  I  judge  to  the  number  of  twenty, 
with  painted  jjaces,  and  hidpous  acclamations.  I  reached  up  my 
hands  to  the  oed-tester,  for  my  pistol,  uttering  a  short,  petition  to 
God,  expecting  a  present  passage  through  the  valley  of  the  shadow  of 
death.'^  «<  Taking  down  my  pistol,  I  cocked  it,  and  put  it  to  the 
breast  of  the  first  Indian  who  came  up ;  but  my  pistol  missing  fire,  I 
was  seized  by  three  Indians  who  disarmed  me,  and  bound  me  naked, 
as  I  was,  in  my  shirt,  and  so  I  stood  for  near  the  space  of  an  hour." 
Meanwhile  the  work  of  destruction  and  pillage  was  carried  on  with 
great  fury.  One  of  Uie  three  who  captured  Mr.  Williams  was  a  cap- 
tain, against  whom,  says  our  captive,  *<  the  judgment  of  God  did  not 
long^  slumber ;  for  by  sun-rising  he  received  a  mortal  shot  from  my 
next  neighbor's  house."  This,  though  not  a  garrison,  and  containing  $ 
but  seven  men,  withstood  the  efforts  of  the  three  hundred  French  and 
Indians  which  ixaW  beset  them.  That  house  remains  to  this  day, 
bearing  upon  its  front  door  the  marks  of  the  hatchet. 

Afler  about  two  hours  the  enemy  took  up  their  march  from  the 
town,  having  plundered  and  burnt  it,  and  put  forty-seven  persons  to 
death,  including  those  killed  in  making  defence.  Mrs.  Williams 
having  lately  lain  in,  was  feeble,  which,  without  the  scene  now  acting 
l)cfore  her,  rendered  her  case  hopeless ;  but  to  this  was  added  the  most 
shocking  murders  in  her  presence — two  of  her  children  were  taken  to 
the  door  and  killed,  also  a  black  woman  belonging  to  the  family. 

"About  sun  an  hour  high,"  continues  the  redeemed  captive,  "we 
were  all  carried  out  of  the  house  for  a  march,  and  saw  many  of  the 
houses  of  my  neighbors  in  flames,  perceiving  the  whole  fort,  one 
house  excepted,  to  be  taken !"  "  We  were  carried  over  the  river,  to 
the  foot  of  the  mountain,  about  a  mile  from  my  house,  where  we 
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found  a  great  number  of  our  Christian  neighbors,  men,  women,  and 
children,  to  the*  number  of  one  hundred ;  nineteen  of  whom  were 
afterward  murdered  by  the  way,  and  two  starved  to  death  near  Coos, 
in  a  time  of  great  scarcity,  or  famine,  the  savages  underwent  there. 
When  we  came  to  the  foot  of  our  mountain,  they  took  away  our 
shoes,  and*  gave  us  Indian  shoes,  to  prepare  us  for  our  journey.*' 
The  army  had  left  their  packs  at  this  place,  and  while  they  were 
getting  ready  to  decamp,  the  few  Epglish  that  had  escaped  at  the 
town,  and  a  few  from  Hatfield,  who  had  been  notified  of  the  fate  of 
Deerfield  by  one  or  two,  who  had  escaped  there,  pursued,  and  in  a 
meadow  between  the  town  and  the  main  body,  met  a  party  of  the 
enemy,  and  a  sharp  fight  ensued.  The  small  band  of  Englishmen 
did  not  retreat  until  tlie  main  body  under  Rouville  were  about  to 
encircle  them,  and  then  they  left  nine  of  their  number  slain.  Such 
was  the  success  of  the  English  in  the  beginning  of  the  fight,  that, 
fearing  a  defeat,  Rouville  had  ordered  the  captives  to  be  put  to  death ; 
but,  fortunately,  the  bearer  of  the  fatal  message  was  killed  by  the 
way. 

Three  hundred  miles  of  a  trackless  wilderness  was  now  to  be 
traversed,  and  that  too  at  a  season  of  alPothers  the  most  to  be 
dreaded;  boughs  of  trees  f<ymed  the  beds  ofjsnaiente  women  and 
little  children  for  forty  days,  which  was  the  time  taken  for  the  jour- 
ney. The  first  day's  journey  was  but  about  four  viiles,  and  al- 
though one  child  was  killed,  in  general  the  children  were  treated  well ; 
probably,  the  historians  say,  that  by  delivering  them  at  Canada,  the 
Indians  would  receive  a  valuable  ransom  for  them.  Mr.  Williams 
proceeds :  «  God  made  the  heathen  so  to  pity  our  children,  that  though 
they  had  several  wounded  persons  of  thieir  own  to  carry  upon  their 
shoulders,  for  thirty  miles  before  they  came  to  the  river,  (the  Connec- 
ticut, thirty  miles  above  Deerfield,)  yet  they  carried  our  children,  in- 
eapftble  of  travelling,  in  their  arms,  and  upon  their  shoulders." 

At  the  first  encampment  some  of  the  Indians  got  drunk  with  liquor 
they  found  at  Deerfield,  and  in  their  rage  kilted  Mr.  Williams's  negro 
man,  and  caused  the  escape  of  a  Mr.  Alexander.  In  the  morning  Mr. 
Williams  was  ordered  before  the  commander-in-chief,  (he  considering 
him  the  principal  of  the  captives,)  and  ordered  to  inform  the  other 
captives  that  if  any  more  attempted  to  escape,  the  rest  should  be  put 
to  death.  In  the  second  day's  march  occurred  the  death  of  Mrs. 
Williams,  the  affecting  account  of  which  we  will  give  nearly  in  the 
language  of  her  husband.  At  the  upper  part  of  Deerfield  .meadow  it 
became  necessary  to  cross  Green  river.  The  Indian  that  captured 
Mr.  Williams  was  unwilling  that  he  should  speak  to  the  other  cap- 
tives; but  on  the  morning  of  the  second  day,  that  Indian  captain  being 
appoii^ed  to  command  in  the  rear,  he  had  another  master  put  over 
him,  who  not  only  allowed  him  to  speak  to  others,  but  to  walk  with 
his  wife,  and  assist  her  along.  This  was  their  last  meeting,  and  she 
very  calmly  told  him  that  her  strength  was  failiiig  fast,  and  that  he 
would  soon  lose  her.  She  spoke  no  discouraging  words,  or  complained 
^  4fae  hardness  •f  her  fortune.    The  company  soon  came^  to  a  halt. 
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and  Mr.  Williams's  old  master  resumed  his  former  station,  and  ordered 
him  into  the  van,  and  his  wife  was  obliged  to  travel 'unaided.  They 
had  now  arrived  at  Green  river,  as  we  have  related.  This  they 
passed  by  wading,,  although  the  current  was  very  rapid,  (which  was 
the  cause,  no  doubt,  of  its  not  being  frozen  over,)  and  about  two  feet 
in  depth.  AAer  passing  this  river,  they  had  to  ascend  a  steep  moun- 
tain. "  No  sooner,"  says  Mr.  Williams,  "  had  I  overcome  the 
difficulty  of  that  ascent,  but  I  was  permitted  to  sit  down  and  ht  un- 
burthened  of  my  pack.  I  sat  *  pitying  those  who  were  behind,  and 
entreated  my  master  to  let  me  go  down  and  help  my  wife,  but  he 
refused.  1  asked  each  prisoner  as  they  passed  by  me  after  her,  and 
heard,  that  passing  through  the  said  river,  she  fell  down  and  was 
plunged  all  over  in  the  water;  after  which  she  travelled  not  far,  ibr 
at  the  foot  of  that  mountain  the  cruel  and  blood-thirsty  savage  who 
took  her  slew  her  with  his  hatchet  at  one  stroke."  The  historians 
have  left  us  no  record  of  the  character  of  this  lady,  hut  from  the 
account  left  us  by  her  husband,  she  was  a  most  amiable. companion. 
She  was  the  only  daughter  of  Reverend  Eleazer  Mather,  minister  of 
Northampton,  by  his  wiie  Esther,  daughter  of  Revevend  John  War- 
ham,  who  came  from  England  in  1630. 

The  second  night  was  spent  at  an  ^caropment  in  the  northeriy 
part  of  what  is  now  Bernardstown,  and  m  the  course  of  the  preoediDg 
day  a  young^woman  and  child  were  killed  and  scalped.  At  tliis 
camp  a  council  was  held  upon  the  propriety  of  putting  Mr.  Williams 
to  death,  but  his  master  prevailed  on  the  rest  to  save  his  life,*  for  the 
reason,  no  doubt,  that  he  should  receive  a  high  price  for  his  ranaom. 
The  fourth  day  brought  them  to  Connecticut  river,  about  thirty  mitos 
above  Deerfield.  Here  the  wounded,  children,  and  baggage  were  pat 
upon  a  kind  of  sleigh,  and  passed  with  facility  upon  the  river.  Every 
day  ended  the  suftering  and  captivity  of  one  or  more  of  the  prisoners. 
The  case  of  a  young  woman,  named  Mary  Brooks,  was  on,e  to  excite 
excessive  pity,  and  it  is  believed,  that  had  the  Indians  been  the  sole 
directors  of  the  captives,  such  cases  could  hardly  have  occurred.  Thb 
young  woman,  being  enciente,  and  walking  upon  the  ice  in  the  river, 
often  fell  down  upon  it,  probably  with  a  burthen  upon  her,  which 
caused  premature  labor  the  following  night.  Being  now  unfitted  for 
the  journey,  her  master  deliberately  told  her  she  must  be  put  to  death. 
With  great  composure  she  got  liberty  of  him  to  go  and  take  leave  of 
her  minister.  She  told  him  she  was  not  afraid  of  death,  and  after 
some  consoling  conversation,  she  returned  and  was  executed !  This 
was  March  18. 

At  the  mouth  of  a  river  since  known  as  Williams's  river,  upon  a 
Sunday,  the  captives  were  permitted  to  assemble  around  their  minister, 
and  he  preached  a  sermon  to  them  from  Liam.  i.  18.  At  thejnouth 
of  White  river  Rouvillc  divided  his  force  into  several  parties,  and  they 
took  different  routes  to  the  St.  Lawrence. 

In  a  few  instances  the  captives  were  purchased  of  the  Indians,  by 
the  French,  and  the  others  were  at  the  dififerent  lodges  of  the  Indiana* 

During  his  captivity,  Mr.  Williams  visited  various  places  on  the  Su 
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Lawrence.  At  Montreal  he  wae  kumanely  treated  by  Governor 
Vaudreuil.  In  his  interviews  with  the  French  Jesuits,  he  uniformly 
found  them  using  every  endeavor  to  convert  h'un  and  others  to  that 
religion.  However,  most  of  the  captives  remained  steady  in  the 
Protestant  faith.  And  in  1706,  fifty-seven  of  them  were  b^  a  flag- 
ship conveyed  to  Boston.  A  considerable  number  remained  in  Ca« 
naoa,  and  never  returned,  among  whom  was  Eunice  Williams^ 
daughter  of  the  minister.  She  became  a  firm  Catholic,  married  an 
Indian,  by  whom  she  had  several  children,  and  spent  her  days  in  a 
wigwam.  She  visited  Deerfield  with  her  Indian  husband,  dressed  in 
Indian  style,  and  was  kindly  received  by  her  friends.  All  attempts 
to  regain  her  were  inefiectual.  Rev.  Eleazer  Williams,  late  a  mis- 
sionary to  the  Green  Bay  Indians,  is  a  descendant.  He  was  educated 
by  the  friends  of  missions  in  New  England. 

In  the  History  of  Canada  by  Charlevoix,  the  incursions  undertaken 
by  the  French  and  Indians  are  generally^  minutely  recorded ;  but  this 
against  Deerfield  he  has  unaccountably  summed  up  in  a  dozen  lines 
of  his  work.     The  following  is  the  whole  passage: 

In  the  end  of  autunm,  1703,  the  English,  despairing  of  securing 
the  Indians,  made^several  excursions  into  their  country,  and  massacred 
all  such  as  they  could  surprise.  Upon  this,  the  chiefs  demmided  aid 
of  M.  de  Vaudreuil,  and  he  sent  them  during  the  winter  two  hundred 
and  fifty  men,  under  the  command  of  the  Sieor  Hertel  de  Rouville,  a 
reformed  lieutenant,  who  took  the  place  of  his  already  renowned 
father,  whose  age  and  infirmities  prevented  his  undertaking  such 
great  expeditions.  Four  others  of  his  children  accompanied  Rouville, 
who  in  their  tour  surprised  the  English,  killed  many  of  them,  and 
made  one  hundred  and  forty  of  them  prisoners.  The  French  lost  but 
three  soldiers,  and  some  savages,  but  Rouville  was  himself  wounded. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

tf ASRATIVE  OF  THE  LIFE  OF  LOOAK,  A  MINOO  CHIEF-CEESAP'S  WAR^ 
BATfLE  OF  POINT  PLEASANT-LOGAN'S  FAMOUS  SPEECH-THE  GENUINE- 
«rE8fl  OF  rr  DOUBl'Sn^-CORNBTOCK-HIS  HI8T0BY— MBLANCHOLT  DEATH  OF 
LOGAN. 

Logan  was  called  a  Mingo  chief,  whose  father,  Shikellimus,  was 
chief  of  the  Cayugas,  whom  he  succeeded.  Shikellimus  was  attached 
in  a  remarkable  degree  to  the  benevolent  James  Logan,  from  which 
circumstance,  it  is  probable,  his  son  bore  his  name.  The  name  is 
still  perpetuated  among  the  Indians.     For  magnanimity  in  war,  and 

Cjatness  of  soul  in  peace,  few,  if  any,  in  any  nation,  ever  surpassed 
gaiA  He  took  no  part  in  *be  French  wars  which  ended  in  1760, 
except  that  of  a  peacemaker ;  was  always  acknowledged  the  friend 
of  the  white  people,  until  the  year  1774,  when  his  brother  and  several 
others  of  his  family  were  murdered,  the  particulars  of  which  follow. 
In  the  spring  of  1774,  some  Indians  robl:ed  the  people  upon  the  Ohio 
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river,  who  were  in  that  country  exploring  the  lands,  and  preparing 
for  settlements..  These  land-jobb«rs  were  alarmed  at  this  hostile 
carriage  of  tl^e  Indians,  as  they  considered  it,  and  collected  them- 
selves at  a  place  called  Wheeling  Creek,  the  site  on  which  Wheeling 
is  now  built,  and,  learning  that  there  were  two  Indians  on  the  river 
a  little  above,  one  Captain  Michael  Cresap,  belonging  to  the  exploring 
party,  proposed  to  fall  upon  and  kill  them.  His  advice,  although 
opposed  at  first,  was  followed,  and  a  party  led  by  Cresap  proceeded 
and  killed  the  two  Indians.  The  same  day,  it  being  reported  that 
some  Indians  ^ere  discovered  below  Wheeling  upon  the  river,  Cresap 
and  his  party  immediately  marched  to  the  place,  and  at  first  appeared 
to  show  themselves  friendly,  and  suffered  the  Indians  to  pass  by  them 
unmolested,  to  encamp  still  lower  down,  at  the  mouth  of  Grave  creek. 
Cresap  soon  followed,  attacked  and  killed  several  of  them,  having 
one  of  his  own  men  wounded  by  the  fife  of  the  Indians.  Here  some 
of  the  family  of  Logan  were  slain.  The  circumstance  of  the  affair 
was  exceedingly  aggmvating,  inasmuch  as  the  whites  pretended  no 
provocation. 

Soon  after  this,  some  other  monsters  in  human  shape,  at  whose 
head  were  Daniel  Greathouse  and  one  Tomlinson,  committed  a  horrid 
murder  upon  a  company  of  Indians  about  thirty  miles  above  Wheel- 
ing. Greathouse  resided  at  the  same  place,  but  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  river  from  the  Indian  encampment.  A  party  of^  thirty-two 
men  were  collected  for  th^s  object,  who  secreted  themselves,  while 
Greathouse,  under  a  preteface  of  friendship,  crossed  the  river  and 
visited  them,  to  ascertain  their  strength;  on  counting  them,  he  found 
they  were  too  nifmerous  for  his  force  in  an  open  attack.  These 
Indians,  having  heard  of  the  late  murder  of  the|ir  relations,  had 
determined  to  be  avenged  of  the  whites,  and  Greathouse  did  not  know 
the  danger  he  was  in,  until  a  squaw  advised  him  of  it,  in  a  friendly 
cautien,  ^^  to  go  home."  The  sad  requital  this  poor  wcHnan  met  with 
will  presently  appear.  This  abominable  fellow  invited  the  Indians 
to  come  bver  the  river  and  drink  rum  with  him:  this  being  a  part  of 
his  plot  to  separate  them,  that  they  might  be  the  easier  destroyed. 
The  opportunity  soon  offered ;  a  number  being  collected  at  a  tavern 
in  the  white  settlement,  and  considerably  intoxicated,  were  fallen  upon» 
and  all  murdered,  except  a  little  girl.  Among  the  murdered  was  a 
brother  of  Logan,  and  his  sister,  whose  delicate  situation  greatly 
ag^vated  the  horrid  crime. 

The  remaining  Indians,  upon  the  other  side  of  the  river,  on  hearing 
the  firing,  set  off  two  canoes  with  armed  warriors,  who,  as  they 
approached  the  shore,  were  fired  upon  by  the  whites,  who  lay  con- 
cealed, awaiting  their  approach.  Nothing  prevented  their  taking 
deadly  aim,  and  niany  were  killed  and  wounded,  and  the  restwere 
obliged  to  return.  This  afiair  took  place  May  24th,  1774.  These 
were  the  events  that  led  to  a  horrid  Indian  war,  in  which  many 
innooent  families  were  sacrificed  to  satisfy  the  vengeance  of  an  in- 
censed and  injured  people. 

A  calm  followed  these  trouWes,  but  it  was  only  such  as  goes  before 
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the  storm,  aB<f  lasted  only  while  the  toc»ii  of  war  could  be  sounded 
among  the  distant  Indians.  On  the  12th  of  July,  1774,  Logan,  at  the 
head  of  a  small  party  of  only  eight  warriors,  struck  a  blow  on  some 
inhabitants  upon  the  Muskingum,  where  no  one  expected  it.  He  had 
left  the  settlements  on  the  Ohio  undisturbed,  which  every  one  sup* 
posed  would  be  the  first  attacked,  in  case  of  war,  and  hence  the 
reason  of  his  great  successes.  His  first  attack  was  upon  three  men 
who  were  pulling  flax  in  a  field.  One  was  shot  down,  and  the  two 
others  taken.  These  were  marched  into  the  wilderness,  and,  as  they 
approached  the  Indian  town,  Logan  gave  the  scalp  halloo,  and  they 
were  met  by  the  inhabitants,  who  conducted  them  in.  Running  the 
gauntlet  was  next  to  be  perfbrmed.  Logan  took  no  delight  in  tor* 
lures,  and  he  in  the  most  friendly  manner  instructed  one  of  the  cap- 
tives how  to  proceed,  to  escape  the  severities  of  the  gauntlet.  This 
same  captiye,  whose  name  was  Robinson,  was  aflerwards  sentenced 
to  be  burned ;  but  Logan,  though  not  able  to  rescue  him  by  his  elo- 
quence, with  his  own  hand  cut  the  cords  that  bound  him  to  the 
stake,  and  caused  him  to  be  adopted  into  an  Indian  family.  He 
became  afterwards  Logan's  scribe,  and  wrote  the  letter  that  was  tied 
to  a  war-club,  the  particulars  of  which  we  shall  relate  farther  onward. 

There  was  a  chief  among  the  Shawanese  more  renowned  as  a 
warrior  than  even  Logan  himself  at  this  time.  Comstock  was  his 
name,  and  to  him  seems  to  have  isllen  the  chief  direction  of  the  war 
that  was  now  begun,*  the  causes  of  which  were  doubtless  owing  to 
the  outrages  already  detailed,  committed  by  Cresap  and  Greathouse, 
but  there  can  be  but  little,  if  any  doubt,  that  the  several  tribes  en- 
gaged in  it  had  each  been  sufficiently  injured  to  justify  their  partici- 
pation also.  The  history  of  the  murder  of  Bald  Eagle  is  more  than 
sufficient  to  account  for  the  pstrt  acted  by  the  Dela wares.  What 
this  man  had  been  in  his  younger  days  is  unknown  to  history,  but 
at  this  time  he  was  an  old  inoffensive  Delaware  chief,  who  wandered 
harmlessly  up  and  down  among  the  whites,  visiting  those  most  fre- 
quently who  would  entertain  him  best.  Having  been  on  a  visit  to  the 
fort  at  the  mouth  of  Kanhawa,  he  was  met,  as  he  was  ascending  alone 
upon  the  river  in  his  canoe,  by  a  man,  who,  it  is  said,  suffered  much 
from  the  Indians.  It  was  in  the  evening,  and  whether  any  thing 
happened  to  justify  violence  on  the  part  of  either,  we  have  no  evi- 
dence, but  certain  it  is,  the  white  man  killed  the  chief,  and  scalped 
him,  and,  to  give  his  abominable  crime  publicity,  set  the  dead  body 
upright  in  the  canoe,  and  in  this  nrianner  caused  it  to  drift  down  the 
river,  where  it  was  beheld  by  many  as  it  passed  them.  From  the 
appearance  of  the  old  chief,  no  one  suspect^  he  was  dead,  but  very 
naturally  concluded  he  wad  upon  one  of  his  ordinary  visits.  The  truth 
of  the  afiair,-  however,  soon  got  to  his  nation,  and  they  quickly  avowed 
venceance  for  the  outrage. 

The  Virginia  Legislature  was  in  session  when  the  news  of  an  Indian 
war  was  received  at  the  seat  of  government.  Governor  Dunmore 
immediately  gave  orders  for  the  assembling  of  three  thousand  men ; 
one  half  of  whom  were  to  march  for  the  mouth  of  the  great  Kanhawa, 
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under  the  command  of  General  Andrew  Lewis,  and  tke  remainder, 
under  the  governor  in  person,  was  to  proceed  to  some  point  on  the 
Ohio,  above  the  former,  in  order  to  fall  upon  the  Indian  towns  between, 
while  the  Warriors  should  be  drawn  off  by  the  approach  of  Lewis  in 
an  opposite  direction.  He  was  then  to  prooeed  down  the  Ohio,  and 
form  a  junction  with  General  Lewis  at  Point  Pleasant,  from  whence 
they  were  to  march  according  to  circumstances. 

On  the  11th  of  September,  the  forces  under  Gen.  Lewis,  amounting 
to  eleven  hundred  men,  commenced  their  march  from  Camp  Union 
to  Point  Pleasant  on  the  Great  Kanhawa,  distant  one  hundred  and 
sixty  miles.  The  country  between  was  a  trackless  wilderness.  The 
army  waj  piloted  by  Captain  Matthew  Arbuckie,  by  the  nearest 
practicable  route.  The  baggage  was  all  transported  on  pack-horses, 
and  Iheir  march  took  up  nineteen  days.  \. 

Having  arrived  there  upon  the  last  day  of  the  month,  an  encamps 
ment  was  commenced  on  the  first  of  October.  Here  General  Le^ 
waited  with  anxiety  to  get  some  tidings  of  Dunmore,  for  eight  or  nine 
days.  At  the  end  of  this  time,  no  prospect  of  a  junction  appearing^ 
news  was  brought  into  camp  on  the  morning  of  the  lOtb  of  October, 
^  by  one  of  two  persons  who  had  escaped  the  rifles  of  a  great  body  of 
Indians  about  two  miles  up  the  Ohio,  that  an  attack  would  be  imme- 
diately made.  These  two  men  were  upon  a  deer  hunt,  and  came  upon 
the  Indians  without  observing  them,  when  one  was  shot  down,  and 
the  other  escaped  to  the  camp  with  difficulty.  He  reported  «*  that  he 
had  seen  a  body  of  the  enemy,  covering  four  acres  of  ground,  as 
closely  as  they  could  stand  by  the  side  of  each  other." 

Upon  this  intelligence,  General  Lewis,  "  after  having  deliberately 
lighted  his  pipe,"  gave  orders  to  his  brother,  Colonel  Charles  Lewis, 
to  march  with  his  own  regiment,  and.  another  under  Colonel  William 
Fleming,  to  reconnoitre  the  enemy,  while  he  put  the  rest  in  a  posture 
to  support  them.  These  marched  without  loss  of  time,  and  about 
four  hundi-ed  yards  from  camp  met  the  Indians  intent  upon  the  same 
object.  Their  meeting  was  somewhere  between  sun's  rising  and  sun 
an  hour  high,  and  the  fight  in  a  moment  began.  The  Virginians,  like 
their  opponents,  covered  themselves  with  trees  or  whatever  else  offered, 
but  the  latter  were  more  than  a  match  for  them,  and  put  them  to  flight 
with  great  slaughter.  Colonel  Lewis  was  in  full  uniform,  and  being, 
from  the  nature  of  his  duties,  exposed  at  every  point,  soon  fell  mor- 
tally wounded.  There  was  no  result  for  which  the  commander-in- 
chief  was  not  prepared ;  for  at  this  critical  moment  he  had  ordered 
up  Colonel  Field  with  his  regiment,  which,  coming  with  great  reso- 
lution and  firmness  into  action,  saved  the  two  retreating  regiments, 
and  effectually  checked  the  impetuosity  of  the  Indians,  who,  in  their 
turn,  wei^  obliged  to  retreat  behind  a  rough  breastwork,  which  they 
had  taken  the  precaution  to  construct  from  logs  and  brush  for  the 
occasion. 

The  point  of  land  on  which  the  battle  was  fought  was  narrow,  and 
the  Indians*  breastwork  extended  from  river  to  river :  their  plan  of 
attack  was  the  best  thatcoold  be  conceived;  for  in  the  event  of  victory 
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fm  thmr^part,  not  a  Vii^iaii  couid  haveesea^.  Thej  had  sta- 
tioned men  on  both  sides  of  -the  river,  to  prevent  any  that  might 
attempt  flight  by  swimming  from  the  apex  of  the  triangle  made  by 
the  confluence  of  the  tnro  rivers. 

Never  was  groimd  maintained  with  more  obstinacy;  for  it  was 
slowly,  and  with  no  precipitaAcy,  that  the  Indians  retired  to  their 
breastwork.  The  division  under  Lewis  was  first  broken,  ^though 
that  under  Fleming  was  nearly  at  the  same  moment  attacked.  This 
heroic  officer  first  received,  two  balls  through  his  left  wrist,  but 
continuad  to  exercise  his  command  with  the  greatest  coolness  and 
presence  of  mind.  His  voice  was  continually  beard,  *<  DcmU  lose  an 
inch  of  ground*  Advance,  outflank  the  enemy,  and  get  between 
them  and  the  river."  But  his  men  were  about  to  be  outflanked  by  the 
body  that  had  ju#t  defeated  Lewis ;  meanwhile  the  arrival  of  Colonel 
Field  turned  the  fortune  of  the  day,  but  not  without  a  severe  loss ; 
Cpk>nel  Fleming  was  again  wounded,  by  a  shot  through  the  lungs ; 
yet  he  would  not  retire,  and  Colonel  Field  was  killed  as  he  was 
leading  on  his  men. 

The  whole  line  of  the  breastwork  now  became  as  a  blaze  of  fire, 
w^hich  lasted  nearly  till  the  close  of  the  day.  Here  the  Indians  under 
Logan,  Cornstock,  EUinipsico,  Red-£agle,  and  other  mighty  chiefs  of 
the  tribes  of  the  Shawanese,  Delawares,  Mingoes,  Wyandots  and 
Gayugas,  amounting,  as  was  supposed,  to  fifleen  hundred  warriors, 
fought,  as  men  will  ever  do  for  their  country's  wrongs,  with  a  bravery 
which  could  only  be  equalled.  The  voice  of  the  mighty  Cornstock 
was  often  heard  during  the  day,  above  the  din  (^strife,  calling  on  his 
men  in  these  words :  "  Be  strong !  Be  strong !"  And  when,  by  the 
repeated  charges  of  the  whites,  some  of  his  warriors  began  to  waver, 
he  is  said  to  have  sunk  his  tomahawk  into  the  head  of  one  who  was 
cowardly  endeavoring  to  desert. 

General  Lewis,  finding  at  length  that  every  charge  upon  the  lines 
of  the  Indians  lessened  the  number  of  his  forces  to  an  alarming 
degree,  and  rightly  judging  that  if-  the  Indians  were  not  routed  before 
it  was  dark,  a  day  of  more  doubt  might  follow,  he  resolved  to  throw 
a  body,  if  possible,  into  their  rear.  As  the  good  fortune  of  the  Vir- 
ginians turned,  the  bank  of  the  river  favored  this  project,  and  forthwith 
Uiree  companies  were  detached  upon  the  enterprise,  under  the  three  cap- 
tuns,  Isaac  Shelby,  (aflerwards  renowned  in  the  revolution,  and  since 
in  the  war  with  Canada,)  George  Matthews,  and  John  Stewart.  These 
companies  got  unobserved  to  their  place  of  destination  upon  Crooked 
Creek,  which  runs  into  the  Kanhawa.  From  the  high  weeds  upon 
the  hanks  of  this .  little  stream,  they  rushed  upon  the  backs  of  the 
Indians  with  such  fury,  as  to  drive  them  from  their  works  with 
precipitation.  The  day  was  now  decided.  The  Indians,  thus  beset 
from  a  quarter  they  did  not  expect,  were  ready  to  conclude  that  a 
reinfiiroement  had  arrived.  It  was  about  sunset  when  they  fled  across 
the  Ohio,  and  inuxiediately  took  up  their  march  for  the  towns  on  the 
Scioto. 
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The  chief  of  the  toon  raised  for  this  favnoe  were,  u  Binrk  expresses 
himself,  <(  prime  Tiflemen,^'  and  the  "  most  expert  woodsmen  in  Vir- 
ginia." They  were  principally  from  the  counties  of  Augusta,  Bote- 
tourt, Bedford,  and  Fincastle,  and  from  the  enraged  settlers  who  had 
fled  from  their  frontier  settlements  to  escape  the  veni^eance  of  the 
injured  Indians.  For  reasons  which  were  not  perfectly  understood 
at  that  time.  Lord  Dunmore  divided  the  army  into  two  parts,  as 
already  stated.  The  part  which  Dunmoie  soon  after  took  in  the 
revolutionary  events,  discovered  the  real  cause  of  his  preposterous 
proceedings.  His  pretence  of  falling  upon  the  backs  of  the  Indians, 
and  co-operating  with  General  Lewis,  was  soon  detected  as  such;  for 
it  is  needed  only  to  be  known  that  he  was  moving  no  less  than  seventy- 
five  miles  from  him,  and  that,  therefore,  no  co-operation  could  be  had. 
The  imputation,  however,  of  the  historian  Burk,  Vthat  the  division 
under  Lewis  was  devoted  to  destruction,  for  the  purpose  of  breaking 
the  spirits  of  the  Virginians,"  to  render  his  own  influence  and  reputa- 
tion brighter  and  more  efficient, .  is  unnatural,  and  without  facts  to 
warrant  it.  To  our  mind  a  worse  policy  to  raise  himself  could  not 
have  been  devised.  There  are  two  other  far  more  reasonable  con- 
clusions which  might  have  been  offered: — ^The  governor,  seeing  the 
justness  of  the  Indians'  cause,  might  have  adopted  the  plan  which  was 
followed  to  bring  them  to  a  peace  with  the  leeist  possible  destruction 
of  them.  This  would  have  been  the  course  of  a  humane  philosophy ; 
or  he  might  have  exercised  his  abilities  to  gain  them  to  the  British 
interest  in  case  of  a  rupture  between  them  and  the  colonies,  which 
the  heads  of  government  must  clearly  have  by  this  time  foreseen  would 
pretty  soon  follow.  Another  extraordinary  manceuvre  of  Governor 
Dunmore  betrayed  either  a  great  want  of  experience,  generalship,  or 
a  far  more  reprehensible  charge;  for  he  had,  before  the  battle  of 
Point  Pleasant,  sent  an  express  to  Colonel  Lewis,  with  orders  that  he 
should  join  him  near  the  Shawanee  towns  with  all  possible  despatch. 
These  instructions  were  looked  upon  as  singularly  unaccountable, 
inasmuch  as  it  was  considered  a  thing  almost  impossible  to  be  accom- 
plished, had  there  been  an  enemy  to  fear;  for  the  distance  was  near 
eighty  miles,  and  the  route  was  through  a  country  extremely  difRcult 
to  be  traversed,  and,  to  use  t^he  words  of  Mr.  Burk,  «» swarming  with 
Indians."  The  express  did  not  arrive  at  Point  Pleasant  until  the 
evening  after  the  battle;  but  that  it  had  been  fought  was  unknown  to 
the  governor,  and  could  in  no  wise  excuse  his  sending  such  orders, 
although  the  power  of  the  Indians  was  now  broken. 

The  day  afler  the  battle.  General  Lewis  caused  hi^  dead  to  be 
buried,  and  entrenchments  to  be  thrown  up  about  his  camp  for  the 
protection  of  his  sick  and  wounded ;  and  the  day  following  he  took  up 
his  line  of  march  in  compliance  with  the  orders  of  Governor  Dunmore. 
This  march  was  attended  with  great  privations,  and  almost  insur- 
mountable difficulties.  Meanwhile  Governor  Dunmore  descended  with 
his  forces  down  the  river  from  Fort  Pitt  to  Wheeling,  where  he  halted 
for  a  few  days.  He  then  proceeded  down  to  the  mouth  of  Hock- 
hocking,  thence  over  land  to  within  eight  miles  of  the  Shawanee  town, 
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OJiilioothe,  on  the  Scioto.  Here  he  ma^  piepsratioiis  ibr  treating 
with  the  Indians*  Before  reaching  this  place  he  had  reoeiyed  several 
messages  from  the  Indians  with  oSers  of  peace,  and  having  now  de- 
temui^  to  complf,  he  sent  an  express  to  General  Lewis  with  an 
order  that  he  should  imnie<tiately  retreat.  This  was  entirely  disre- 
gaided  by  the  general,  and  he  continued  his  march  until  his  lordship 
in  person  visited  the  general  in  his  camp,  and  gave  the  order  to  the 
troops  himself.  Lewis's  troops  complied  with  great  reluctance,  for 
they  had  determined  oa  a  general  destruction  of  the  Indians. 

A  treaty  was  now  commenced,  and  conducted  on  the  part  of  the 
whites  with  great  distrust,  never  admitting  but  a  small  number  of 
Indians  within  their  encampment  at  a  time.  The  business  was  com- 
menced by  Cornstock  in  a  speech  of  great  length,  in  the  course  of 
which  he  did  not  fail  to  charge  upon  the  whites  the  whole  cause  of  the 
war,  and  mainly  in  consequence  of  the  murder  of  Logan's  family.  A 
treaty,  however,  was  the  result  of  this  conference;  and  this  conference 
was  the  result  of  the  far*famed  speech  of  Logan,  the  Mingo  chief, 
since  known  in  every  hemisphere.  It^as  not  delivered  in  the  camp 
of  Lord  Dunmore,  for,  although  desiring  peace,  Logan  would  not 
meet  the  whites  in  council,  but  remained  in  his  cabin  in  sullen  silence, 
until  a  messenger  was  sent  to  him  to  know  whether  he  would  accede 
to  the  proposals  it  contained.  What  the  distance  was  from  the  treaty- 
ground  to  Logan's  cabin  we  are  not  told;  but  of  such  importance  was 
his  name  considered,  that  he  was  waited  on  by  a  messenger  from  Lord 
Dunmore,  who  requested  his  assent  to  the  articles  of  the  treaty.  Logan 
had  too  much  at  heart  the  wrongs  lately  done  him,  to  accede  without 
giving  the  messenger  to  understand  fully  the  grounds  upon  which  he 
acceded ;  he  therefore  invited  him  into  an  adjacent  wood,  where  they 
sat  down  together.  Here  he  related  the  events  of  butchery  which  had 
deprived  him  of  all  his  connections;  and  here  he  pronounced  that 
memorable  speech  which  follows: 

«« I  appeal  to  any  white  man  to  s^y  if  ever  he  entered  Logan's  cabin 
hungry,  and  he  gave  him  not  meat;  if  ever  he  came  cold  and  naked, 
and  he  clothed  him  not. 

*<  During  the  course  of  the. last  long  bloody  war,  Logan  remained 
idle  in  his  cabin,  an  advocate  for  peace.  Such  was  my  love  for  the 
whites,  that  my  countrymen  pointed  as  they  passed,  and  said,  *  Logan 
is  the  friend  of  white  men.' 

"  I  had  even  thought  to  have  lived  with  you,  but  for  the  injuries  of 
one  man ;  Colonel  Cresap,  the  last  spring,  in  cold  blood,  and  unpro- 
voked, murdered  all  the  relations  of  Logan;  not  even  sparing  my 
women  and  children. 

"  There  runs  not  a  drop  of  my  blood  in  the  veins  of  any  living 
creature.  This  called  on  me  for  revenge.  I  have  sought  it.  I  have 
killed  many.  I  have  fully  glutted  my  vengeance.  For  my  country, 
I  mjoice  at  the  beams  of  peace.  But  do  not  harbor  a  thought  that 
mine  is  the  joy  of  fear.  Logan  never  felt  fear.  He  will  not  tuirn  on 
his  heel  to  save  his  life.  Who  is  there  to  mourn  for  Logan  ?^-Not 
one!" 
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When  Mr.  JeftisoQ  (mUklied  his  «"  Notes  on  Virginia,"  the  facto 
therein  s^ed,  implicating  Cresap  as  the  murderer  of  Logan's  family^ 
were  by  Cresap's  friends  called  in  t}aestion.  Mr.  Jefferson  at  first 
merely  stated  the  facts  as  preliminary  to,  and  4he  cause  of,  the 
«^  Speech  of  Logan,"  which  he  considered  as  generally  known  in  Vir- 
ginia; but  the  acrimony  discovesed  by  his  enemies  in  their  endeavors 
to  g^nsay  his  statement,  led  to  an  investigation  of  the  whole  transac- 
tion, and  a  publication  of  the  result  was  the  immediate  consequence, 
in  a  new  edition  of  the  *' Notes  on  Virginia."  v 

There  are  perhaps .  still  some  who  doubt  of  the  genuineness  of 
Logan's  speech,  and  indeed  we  must  allow  that  there  are  some  cir- 
cumstances laid  before  us  in  Dr.  Barton's  Medical  and  Physical 
Journal  for  the  year  1808,  which  look  irreconcilable*  Without  im- 
peaching in  the  slightest  degree  the  character  of  Mr.  Jefferson,  such 
facts  are  there  compared,  and  disagreements  pointed  out,  as  chanced 
to  come  in  the  way  of  the  writer.  It  appears  from  the  French  traveller 
Robin,  that,  in  the  time  of  our  revolution,  a  gentleman  of  Williams- 
burg gave  him  an  Indian  speeeh  which  bears  great  resemblance  to  the 
one  said  to  be  by  Logan,  but  difiering  very  essentiaUy  in  date,  and 
the  person  implicated  in  murdering  the  family  of  Logan.  The  work 
of  Robin  is  entitled  *^  New  Travels  m  America."  It  is  possible  that 
some  mistakes  may  have  crept  into  it,  or  that  Robin  himself  might 
have  misunderstood  the  date,  and  even  other  parts  of  the  afiair;  how- 
ever, the  probability  is  rather  strong  that  either  the  speech  of  Logan 
had  been  perverted  for  the  purpose  of  clearing  Cresap's  character  of 
the  foul  blot  which  entirely  covered  it,  by  wilfully  charging  it  upon 
another,  or  that  some  old  speech  of  his  upon  another  occasion  had 
been  remodelled  to  suit  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  used.  Upon 
these  questions  we  must  leave  the  reader  to  decide.  Robin  has  the 
name  of  the  chief  Lonan.  Some  Frenchmen  may  write  it  thus,  but  I 
have  .before  me  those  that  do  not,  and  more  probably  some  English 
pronounced  it  so,  and  so  Robin  heard  it.  The  way  he  introduces  the 
speech,  if  the  introduction  be  fact,  forever ^flestroys  the  genuineness  of 
the  speech  of  Logan  of  1774.     It  is  thus: 

<«  Speech  of  the  savage  Lonan,  in  a  general  assembly,  as  it  was 
sent  to  the  Governor  of  Virginia,  anno  1754." 

Now  it  is  cei-tain,  if  the  speech  which  we  will  give  below  was  de- 
livered in  the  assembly  of  Virginia  in  the  year  1754,  it  could  not 
have  been  truly  delivered,  as  we  have  given  it,  to  Lord  Dunmore  in 
1774.    That  the  reader  may  judge  for  himself,  that  of  1754  follows: 

"  Lonan  will  no  longer  oppose  making  the  proposed  peace  with  the 
white  men.  You  are  sensible  he  never  knew  what  fear  is, — that  he 
never  turned  his  back  in  the  day  of  battle.  No  one  has  ignore  love 
for  the  white  men  than  I  have.  The  war  we  have  had  with  them  has 
been  long  and  bloody  on  both  sides.  Rivers  of  blood  have  run  on  all 
parts,  and  yet  no  good  has  resulted  therefrom  to  any.  I  once  more 
repeat  it, — let  us  be  at  peace  with  these  men.  I  will  forget  our  inju- 
ries; the  interest  of  my  country  demands  it.  I  will  forget,-— but 
difRcult  indeed  is  the  task !     Yes,  I  will  forget — that  Major  Rogers 
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cruelly  and  inhumanly  murdered,  in  their  canoes,  my  wife,  my  chiU 
dren,  my  fiidier,  my  mother,  and  ail  my  kindred.-— This  rouMd  me 
to  deeds  of  vengeance !  I  was  cruel  in  despite  of  mysdf.  I  will  die 
content  if  my  country  is  once  more  at  peace; 'but  when  Lonan  sltell 
be  no  more,  who,  alas,  will  drop  a  tear  to  the  memory  of  Lcxiaii  i*^ 

With  a  few  incidents  and  reflections,  we  will  close  our  account  of^ 
events  connected  with  the  history  of  Cresap's  war. 

On  the  evening  before  the  battle  of  Point  Pleleant,  Comstock  pro- 
posed  to  his  warriors  to  make  peace  with  General  Lewis,  and  avoid  a 
battle,  but  his  advice  was  not  accepted  by  the  council.  "  Well,"  said 
he,  (^ince  you  have  resolved  to  fight,  you  shall  fight,  although  it  is 
likely  we  shall  have  hard  work  to-morrow;  but  if  any  man  shall  flinch 
er  run  away  from  the  battle,  I  will  kill  him  with  my  own  hand."  And 
it  IS  said  he  made  his  word  good  by  putting  one  to  death  who  dis- 
covered cowardice  during  the  fight,  as  has  been  mentioned. 

After  the  Indiiins  had  retreated,  Comstock  called  a  council  at  the 
Chilicothe  town,  to  consult  on  what  was  to  be  done.  Here  he 
reflected  upon  the  rashness  that  had  been  exercised  in  fighting  the 
whites  at  Point  Pleasant;  and  asked,  ^^What  shall  we  do  now?  The 
Long-'Knives  are  coming  upon  us  by  two  routes.  Shall  we  turn  out 
and  fight  them?"  No  answer  was  made. '  He  then  inquired,  '< Shall 
we  kill  all  our  squaws  and  children,  and  then  fight  until  we  shall  all 
be  killed  ourselves  ?"  As  before,  all  were  silent.  In  the  midst  of  the 
council-house  a  war-post  had  been  erected ;  with  his  tomahawk  in  his 
hand,  Comstock  turned  towards  it,  and  sticking  it  into  the  post,  he 
said,  << Since  you  are  not  inclined  to  fight,  I  will  go  and  make  peace;" 
and  he  forthwith  repaired  to  Dunmore's  camp. 

In  respect  to  the  speech  of  Logan,  it  would  be  highly  gratif3ring 
if  a  few  matters  connected  with  it  could  be  settled ;  but  whether  they 
ever  will,  time  only  can  determine.  From  the  statement  of  Dr.  Bar- 
ton, before  cited,  we  are  led  to  expect  that  he  hcul  other  documents 
than  those  he  at  that  time  published,  going  to  show  that  Cresap  was 
not  the  murderer  of  Logan's  family;  but  he  never  published  them,  as 
I  can  learn,  and  he  fa&s  lefl  us  to  conjecture  upon  such  as  we  have. 
Another  author,  upon  the  authority  of  an  officer  who  was  at  the  time 
with  Lord  Dunmore,  states  that  he  heard  nothing  of  Logan's  charging 
Cresap  with  the  murder  of  his  kindred  during  the  whole  campaign, 
nor  until  a  long  time  after.  That  it  was  not  publicly  talked  of  among 
the  officers  is  in  no  wise  strange,  as  Cresap  himself  was  one  of  them; 
therefore,  that  this  is  evidence  that  no  such  charge  was  made  by 
Logan,  we  think  unworthy  consideration. 

Among  other  proofs  that  the  chief  guilt  lay  ujxm  the  head  of  Cresap 
of  bringing  about  a  bloody  war,  since  well  known  by  his  name. 
Judge  Innes  of  Frankfort,  Kentucky,  wrote  to  Mr.  Jefferson,  March 
2d,  1709,  that  he  was,  he  thought,  able  to  give  him  more  particulars 
of  that  a^ir  than  perhaps  any  other  person;  that  in  1774,  while  at 
the  house  of  Colonel  Preston,  in  Fincastle  county,  Virginia,  there 
ovrived  an  express,  culling  upon  him  to  order  out  the  militia,  *<  for  the 
protection  of  the  inhabitants  residing  low  down  on  the  north  fork  of 
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Hblston  river*  The  express  brought  with  him  a  war-dub,  and  a  ^ote 
tied  to  it,  which  was  left  at  the  house  of  one  Robertson,  whose  ftfkily 
were  cut  off  by  the  Indians,  and  gave  rise  for  the  application  to  Col. 
Prttiton."  Here  follows  the  letter  or  note,  of  which  Mr.  Innes  then 
made  a  copy  in  his  memorandum-book : 

<<  Captain  Cresap,  -What  did  you  kill  my  people  on  Yellow  creek 
for?  The  white  people  killed  my  kin  at  Conestoga*  a  great  while 
ago,  and  I  thought  nothing  of  that.  But  you  killed  my  km  again  on 
Yellow  creek,  and  took  my  cousin  prisoner.  Then  I  thought  I  must 
kill  too,  and  I  have  been  three  times  to  war  since;  but  the  Indians 
are  not  angry,  only  myself.  (signed)  Capt.  John  Looaw," 

Not  long  after  these  times  of  calamities,  which  we  have  recorded 
in  the  life  of  Liogan,  he  was  cruelly  murdered  as  he  was  on  his  vray 
home  from  Detroit.  For  a  time  previous  to  his  death  he  gave  himself 
up  to  intoxication,  which  in  a  short  time  nearly  obliterated  all  marks 
of  the  great  man. 

The  fate  of  Comstock  is  equally  deplorable,  although  in  the  con- 
templation of  which,  his  character  does  not  suffer,  as  does  that  of 
Logan.  He  was  cruelly  murdered  by  some  white  soldiers,  while  a 
hostage  among  them.  And  there  is  as  much,  nay,  far  more,  to  carry 
down  his  remembrance  to  posterity,  as  that  of  the  tragical  death  of 
Archimedes.  He  was  not  murdered  while  actually  drawing  geomet- 
rical figures  upon  the  ground,  but,  while  he  was  explaining  the 
geography  of  his  country  by  drawings  upon  the  floor,  an  alarm  was 
given,  which,  in  a  few  minutes  aller,  eventuated  in  his  death*  We 
will  now  go  into  an  explanation  of  the  cause  and  manner  of  the 
murder  of  Comstock.  It  is  well-  known  that  the  war  of  the  revolution 
had  involved  all,  or  nearly  all,  of  the  Indians  in  dreadful  calamities. 
In  consequence  of  murders  committed  by  the  Indians  on  the  frontiers 
of  Virginia,  several  companies  marched  to  Point  Pleasant,  where  there 
had  been  a  fort  since  the  battle  there  in  1774.  Most  of  the  tribes  of 
the  northwest,  except  the  Shawanese,  were  determined  to  fight  against 
the  Americans.  Comstock  wished  to  preserve  peace,  and  therefore, 
as  the  only  means  in  his  power,  as  he  had  used  his  powerful  elo- 
quence in  vain,  resolved  to  lay  the  state  of  affairs  before  the  Ameri- 
cans, that  they  might  avert  the  threatened  storm.  In  the  spring  of 
1777,  he  came  to  the  fort  at  Point  Plea^nt,  upon  this  friendly  mission, 
in  company  .with  another  chief,  called  Red-Hawk.  After  explaining 
the  situation  of  things  with  regard  to  the  confederate  tribes,  he  said, 
in  regard  to  his  own,  the  Shawanese,  *«  The  current  sets  (with  the 
Indians)  so  strong  against  the  Americans^  in  consequence  of  the  agency 
of  the  British,  that  they  Ahe  Shawanese)  will  float  with  it,  I  fear,  in 
spite  of  all  my  exertions.  Upon  this  intelligence,  the  commander  of 
the  garrison  thought  proper  to  detain  him  and  Red-Hawk  as  hostages 
to  prevent  the  meditated  calamities.     When  Captain  Arbuckle,  the 

• 

*  Alluding,  I  suppose,  to  the  massscre  of  the  CoDestoga  Indians  in  1763. 
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^|tflB||^r  of  tKe  gairison,  had  not^Sed  the  new  government  of  Vir* 
^^^Hpe  ditualioti  of  afikirs,  and  what  he  had  done,  forces  marched 
int^mt  country.  A  part  of  them  having  arrived,  waited  for  others 
to  join  them  under  General  Hand,  on  whom  these  depended  for 
provisions. 

Meanwhile  the  officers  held  frequent  conversations  with  Comstock, 
who  took  pleasure  in  giving  them  minute  descriptions  of  his  country, 
and  especially  of  that  portion  between  the  Mississippi  and  Missouri. 
One  day,  as  he  was  delineating  a  map  of  it  upon  the  floor,  for  the 
gratificatioB  of  those  present,  a  call  was  heard  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  Ohio,  Which  he  at  once  recognised  as  the  voice  of  his  son,  Ellinipsico, 
who  had  fought  at  his  side  in  the  famous  battle  of  Point  Pleasant,  in 
1774,  of  which  we  have  spoken.  At  the  request  of  his  father,  Ellinip- 
sico came  to  the  fort,  whete  they  had  an  affectionate  meeting.  This 
son  had  become  uneasy  at  his  father^s  long  absence,  and  had  at  length 
sought  him  out  in  his  exile  here*— prompted  by  those  feelings  which 
so  much  adorn  human  nature.  The  next  day,  two  men  cros^  the 
Kanhawa,  upon  a  hunting  expedition.  As  they  were  returning  to 
their  boat  after  their  hunt,  and  near  the  side  of  the  river,  they  were 
fired  upon  by  some  Indians,  and  one  of  the  two,  named  Gilmore,  was 
killed,  but  the  other  escaped.  A  party  of  Captain  Hall's  men  went 
over  and  brought  in  the  body  of  Gilmore;  whereupon  a  cry  was 
raised,  ^*  Let  us  go  and  kill  the  Indians  in  the  fort.''  An  infuriated 
gang,  with  Captain  Hall  at  their  heady  set  out  with  this  nefarious 
resolution,  and,  against  every  remonstrance,  proceeded  to  commit  the 
deed  of  blood.  With  their  guns  cocked,  ihey  swore  death  to  any  who 
should  oppose  them.  In  the  mean  time,  some  ran  to  apprise  the 
devoted  chiefs  of  their  danger.  As  the  murderers  approached,  Ellin- 
ipsico discovered  agitation,  which  when  Cornstock  saw,  he  said,  *'My 
son,  the  Great  Spirit  has  seen  fit  that  we  should  die  together,  and 
has  sent  you  to  that  end.  It  is  his  will,  and  let  us  submit."  T))e 
murderers  had  now  arrived,  and  the  old  chief  turned  around  and  met 
them.  They  shot  him  through  with  seven  bullets.  He  fell,  and  died 
without  a  struggle! 


CHAPTER  X. 

ADAM  POE. 

About  the  middle  of  July,  1782,  seven  Wyandols  crossed  the  Ohio 
a  few  miles  above  Wheeling,  and  committed  great  depredations  upon 
the  southern  shore,  killing  an  old  man  whom  they  found  alone  in  his 
cabin,  and  spreading  terror  throughout  the  neighborhood.  Within  a 
few  hours  after  their  retreat,  eight  men  assembled  from  different  parts 
of  the  small  settlement,  and  pursued  the  etemy  with  great  expedition. 
Among  the  most  active,  and  efficient  of  the  party,  were  two  brothers, 
Adam  (und  Andi^w  Poe.  Adam  was  particularly  popular.  In  strength, 
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action,  and  hardihood^  he  had  no  equal — lietfig'fiaely  formed  i^ 
to  all  the  perils  of  the  woods*  They  had  not  followed  the*^ 
before  they  became  satisfied  that  the  depredators  were  condu^ffiT  by 
Big-Foot,  a  renowned  chief  of  the  Wyandot  tribe,  who  derived  his 
name  from  the  immense  size  of  his  feet.  His  height  considerably 
exceeded  six  feet,  and  his  strength  was  represented  as  Herculean. 
He  had  also  five  brothers,  but  little  inferior  to  himself  in  size  and 
courage,  and  as  they  generally  went  in  company,  they  were  the  terror 
of  the  whole  country.  Adam  Poe  was  overjoyed  at  the  idea  of  mea^ 
suring  his  strength  with  that  of  so  celebrated  a  chief,  and  urged  the 
pursuit  with  a  keenness  which  quickly  brought  him  into  the  vicinity 
of  the  enemy.  For  the  last  few  miles,  the  trail  had  led  them  up  the 
southern  bank  of  the  Ohio,  where  the  foot-printa  in  the  sand  were 
deep  and  obvious;  but  when  within  a  few  hundred  yards  of  the  point 
at  which  the  whites  as  well  as  the  Indians  were  in  the  habit  of  cross- 
ing, it  suddenly  diverged  from  the  stream,  and  stretched  along  a  rocky 
ridge,  forming  an  obtuse  angle  with  its  former  direction.  Here  Adam 
halted  for  a  moment,  and  direct  his  brother  and  the  other  young 
men  to  follow  the  trail  with  proper  caution,  while  he  himself  still 
adhered  to  the  river  path,  which  led  through  clusters  of  willows 
directly  to  the  point  where  he  supposed  the  enesay  to  lie.  Having 
examined  the  priming  of  his  gun,  he  crept  cautiously  through  the 
bushes,  until  he  had  a  view  of  the  point  of  embarkation.  Here  lay 
two  canoes,  empty  and  apparently  deserted.  Being  satisfied,  however, 
that  the  Indians  were  close  at  hand,  he  relaxed  nothing  of  his  vigi- 
lance,  and  quickly  gained  a  jutting  cliff,  which  hung  immediately  over 
the  canoes.  Hearing  a  low  murmur  below,  he  peered  cautiously  over, 
and  beheld  the  object  of  his  search.  The  gigantic  Big-Foot  lay  below 
him  in  the  shade  of  a  willow,  and  was  talking  in  a  low  deep  tone  to 
another  warrior,  who  seemed  a  mere  pigmy  by  his  side.  Adam 
cautiously  drew  back  and  cocked  his  gun.  The  mark  was  fair — the 
distance  did  not  exceed  twenty  feet,  and  his  aim  was  unerring. 
Raising  his  rifle  slowly  and  cavtiously,  he  took  a  steady  aim  at  Big' 
Foot's  breast,  and  drew  the  trigger.  His  gun  flashed.  Both  Indian's 
sprung  to  their  feet  with  a  deep  interjection  of  surprise,  and  for  a 
single  second  they  all  three  stared  uix)n  each  other.  TJiis  inactivity, 
however,  was  soon  over.  Adam  was  too  much  hampered  by  the 
bushes  to  retreat,  and  setting  his  life  upon  a  cast  of  the  die,  he  sprung 
over  the  bush  which  had  sheltered  him,  and  summoning  all  his  powers, 
leaped  boldly  down  the  precipice  and  alighted  upon  the  breast  of  Big- 
Foot  with  a  shock  that  bore  him  to  the  earth.  At  the  moment  of 
contact,  Adam  had  abo  thrown  his  right  arm  around  the  neck  of  the 
smaller  Indian,  so  that  all  three  came  to  the  earth  together,  *At  that 
moment  a  sharp  firing  was  heard  among  the  bushes  above,  announcing 
that  the  other  parties  were  engaged,  but  the  trio  below  were  too  busy 
to  attend  to  any  thing  but  themselves.  Big-Foot  was  for  an  instant 
stunned  by  the  violence  of  the  shock,  and  Adam  was  enabled  to  keep 
them  bofii  down.  But  the  exertion  necessary  for  that  purpose  was  so 
greatf  that  he  had  no  leisme  to  use  his  knife.    Big-Foot  quickly 
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reo^vered,  and  without  attempting  to  rise,  wrapfied  his  loftg  arms 
itxmd  Adam's  body,  and  pressed  him  to  hid  breast  with  the  crushing 
force  of  a  boa  constrictor!   Adam,  as  we  have  already  remarked,  was 
a  powerful  man,  and  had  seldom  encountered  his  equal ;  but  never 
had  he  yet  felt  an  embrace  Jike  that  of  Btg-Foot.   He  instantly  relaxed 
his  hold  of  the  small  Indian,  who  sprung  to  his  feet.     Big*Foot  then 
ordered  him  to  run  for  his  tomahawk,  which  lay  within  ten  steps,  ancL, 
kill  the  white  man  while  he  held  him  in*  his  arms.     Adam,  seeing  his 
danger,  struggled  manfully  to  extricate  himself  from  the  folds  of  the 
giant,  but  in  vain.     The  lesser  Indian  approached  with  his  uplKVed 
tomahawk,  but  Adam  watched  him  closely,  and  as  he  was  about  to 
strike,  gave  him  a  kick  so  sudden  and  violent,  as  to  kucHk  the  toma- 
hawk from  his  hand,  and  send  him  staggering  back  into  the  water. 
.  Big-Foot  uttered  an  exclamation  in  a  tone  of  deep  contempt  at  the 
iailure  of  his  companion,  and  raising  his  voice  to  the  highest  pitch, 
thundered  out  $;evcral  words  in  the  Indian  tongue,  which  Adam  could 
not  understand,  but  supposed  to  be  a  direction  Jbr  a  second  attack. 
The  lesser  Indian  now  again  approached,  carefully  shunning  Adam's 
heels,  and  making  many  motions  with  his  tomahawk,  in  order  to 
deceive  him  as  to  the  point  where  the  blow  would  lall.     This  lasted 
sereral  seconds,  until  a  thundering  exclamation  from  Big-Foot  com- 
peHed   his  companion  to  strike.'    Such  was  Adam's  dexterity  and 
vigilance,  however,  that  he  managed  to  rcccive  the  tomahawk  in  a 
glancing  direction  upon  his  lofU wrist,  wounding  him  deeply,  but  not 
disabliAg^liau     Flo'  row  made  a  sudden  and  desperate  effort  to  free 
himself  from  tho  arms  of  the  giant,  and  succeeded.    Instantly  snatch- 
ing up  a  rifle,  (for  tho  Indian  could  not  venture  to  shoot  tor  icar  of 
tHirting  his  comj)ai||Dn^)  he  «hot  the  lesser  Indian  through  the  body. 
But  scarcely  had  he  done  so  whcri  Big-Foot  arose,  and  placing  one 
band  upon  bis  collar  and  the  other  upon  his  hip,  pitched  him  into  the 
air  09  he  himself  would  have  pitched  a  child.     Adam  fell  upon  his 
back  at  the  edgfe  of  the  water,  but  before  his  antagonist  could  spring 
Upon  him,  he  was  again  upon  his  (ect,  and  stung  with  rage  at  (he 
idea  of  being  handled  so  easily,  he  attacked  his  gigantic  antagonist 
with  a  fury  which  for  a  time  compensated  for  inferiority  in  strength. 
It  was  now  a  fair  fist  fight  between  them,  for  in  the  hurry  of  the 
struggle  neither  had  leisure  to  draw  their  knives.     Adam's  superior 
activity  and  experience  as  a  pugilist  gave  him  great  advantage.     The 
Indl&n  struck  awkwardly,  and  finding  himself  rapidly  dropping  to  the 
leeward,  he  closed  with  his  antagonist,  and  again  hurled  him  to  the 
ground.     They  quickly  rolled  into  the  river,  cvnd  the  struggle  con- 
tinued with  unabated  fury,  §ach  attempting  to  drown  the  other.    The 
Indian  6eing  unused  to  such  vk)lont  exertidb,  and  having  been  much 
injured  by  the  first  shock  in  his  stomach,  was  unable  to  exert  the  same 
powers  which  had  given  him  such  a  decided  superiority  at  first;  and 
Adam,  seizing  him  by  the  scalp-lock»  put  his  head  under  water,  and 
beki  it  there  until  the  faint  struggles  of  the  Indian  induced  him  to 
believe  tfnit  he  was  drowned,  when  he  relaxed  his  hold  and  attempted 
lo  draw  his  knife.    The  Indian,  however^  to  use  Adam^s  own  expres- 
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sion,  "  had  only  been  posauming."  He  instaiiltly  regained  his  feet, 
and  in  his  turn  put  his  adversary  under.  In  the  struggleL  both  were 
carried  out  into  the  current  beyond  their  depth,  and  each  was  com- 
pelled to  relax  his  hold  and  swim  for  his  life.  There  was  still  one 
loaded  rifle  upon  the  shore,  and  each  swam  hard  in  order  to  reach  it; 
hut  the  Indian  proved  the  most  expert  swimmer,  and  Adam,  seeing 
that  he  shouid  be  too  late,  turned  and  swam  out  into  the  stream, 
intending  to  dive,  and  thus  frustrate  his  enemy's  intention.  At  this 
instant  Andrew,  having  heard  that  his  brother  w&s  alone  in  a  struggle 
with  two  Indians,  and  in  great  danger,  ran  up  hastily  to  the  edge  of 
the  bank  a^ve  in  order  to  assist  him.  Another  white  man  followed 
him  closcl^  and  seeing  Adam  in  the  river,  covered  with  blood,  and 
swimming  rapidly  from  the  shore,  mistook  him  for  an  Indian  and 
fired  upon  him,  wounding  him  dangerously  in  the  shoulder.  Adam 
turned,  and  seeing  his  brother,  called  loudly  upon  him  tq  "shoot  the 
big  Indian  upon  the  shore."  Andrew's  gun,  however,  was  empty, 
having  just  been  discharged.  Fortunately  Big-Foot  had  also  seized 
the  gun  with  which  Adam  had  shot  the  Indian,  so  that  both  were  upon 
equality.  The  contest  now  was  which  should  load  first.  Big-Foot 
poured  in  his  powder  first,  and  drawing  his  ramrod  out  of  its  ^leaCh 
in  too  great  a  hurry,  threw  it  into  the  river,  and  while  he  ran  to 
recover  it,  Andrew  gained  an  advantage.  Still  the  Indian  was  but  a 
second  too  late,  for  his  gun  was  at  his  shoulder  when  Andrew's  ball 
entered  his  breast.  The  gun  dropped  from  his  hands,  and  he  fell  for- 
ward upon  his  face  upon  the  very  margin  of  the  river.  Aivdrew,  now 
alarmed  for  his  brother,  who  was  scarcely  able  to  swim,  threw  down 
his  gun  and  mshed  into  the  river  in  order  to  bring  him  ashore.  But 
Adam,  more  intent  upon  securing  the  scalp  o*'  ^|g-Foot  as  a  trophy 
than  upon  his  own  safety,  called  loudly  upon  his  brother  to  leave  him 
alone  and  scalp  the  big  Indian,  who  was  now  endeavoring  to  roll 
himself  into  the  water,  from  a  romantic  desire,  peculiar  to  the  Indian 
warrior,  of  securing  his  fecalp  from  the  enemy.  Andrew,  however, 
refused  to  obey,  and  insisted  on  saving  the  living  before  attending  to 
the  dead.  Big-Foot,  in  the  mean  time,  had  succeeded  in  reaching  the 
de^p  water  before  he  expired,  and  his  body  was  borne  off  by  the 
waves,  without  being  stripped  of  the  pride  and  ornament  of  an  Indian 
warrior. 

Not  a  man  of  the  Indians  had  escaped.  Five  of  Big-Foot's  brothers, 
the  flower  of  the  Wyandot  nation,  had  accompanied  him  in  the  expe- 
dition, and  all  perished.  It  is  said  that  the  news  threw  the  whole  tribe 
into  mourning.  Their  remarkable  size,  their  courage,  and  their  supe- 
rior intelligence,  gave  them  immense  influence,  which,  greatly  to  their 
credit,  was  generally  exei^  on  the  side  of  humanity.  Their  powerful 
interposition  had  saved  many  prisoners  from  the  stake,  and  given  a 
milder  character  to  the  warfare  of  the  Indians  in  that  part  of  the 
oountry.  Adam  Poe  recovered  of  his  wounds,  and  lived  many  years 
afler  his  memorable  conflict ;  but  never  forgot  the  tremendous  "  hmg'* 
which  he  sustained  in  the  arms  of  Big-Foot. 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

NARRATIVE  OP  THE  CAPTIVITY  OP  JOHN  ORTIZ,  A  SPANIARD,  WHO  WAS 
£L£V£N  YEARS  A  PRISONCR  AMONG  THE  IKDIANS  OP  PLORIDA. 

In  the  year  1528,  Pamphilo  de  Narvaex,  with  a  commission  consti- 
tuting him  Governor  of  Florida,  or  "all  the  lands  lyij?g  from  the  River  ' 
of  Palms  to  the  Cape  of  Florida,"  sailed  for  that  country  with  four 
hundred  foot  and  twenty  horse,  in  five  ships.  With  this  expedition 
went  a  Spaniard,  named  John  Ortiz,  a  native  of  Seville,  whose  con- 
nections were  among  the  nobility  •f  Castile.  Although  H'e  have  no 
accounf  of  what  part  Ortiz  acted  in  Narvaez's  expedition,  or  how  he 
escaped  its  disastrous  issue,  yet  it  may  not  be  deemed  out  of  place  to 
notice  briefly  here  that  issue. 

This  Narvaez  had  acquired  some  notoriety  by  the  manner  in  which 
he  had  executed  a  commission  against  Cortez.  He  had  been  ordered 
by  the  Governor  of  Cuba  to  seize  the  destroyer  of  Mexico,  but  was 
himself'  overthrown  and  deserted  by  his  men.  On  falling  into  the 
hands  of  Cortez,  his  arrogance  did  pot  forsake  him,  and  he  addressed 
him  thus :  "  Esteem  it  good  fortune  that  you  have  taken  me  prisoner." 
''  Nay,"  replied  Cortez,  "  it  is  the  least  of  the  things  I  have  done  in 
Mexico."  To  return  to  the  expedition  of  which  we  have  promised  to 
speak. 

Narvaez  landed  in  Florid^  not  very  far  from,  or  perhaps  at,  the 
bay  of  Apalachec,  in  the  rnonth  of  April,  and  marched  iitto  the  coun- 
try with  his  men.  They  knew  no  other  direction  but  that  pointed  out 
by  .the  Indians,  whom  they  compelled  to  act  as  guides.  Their  first 
disappointment  was  on  their  arrival  at  the  village  of  Apalachec,  where, 
instead  of  a  splendid  town,  filled  with  immense  treasure,  as  they  had 
anticipated,  they  found  only  abput  forty  Indian  wigwarps.  Wlien  they 
visited  one  Indian  town,  iW  inhabitants  would  get  rid  of  them  by  tell- 
ing them  of  another  wherathoir  wants  would  be  gratified.  Such  was 
the  manner  in  which  Narvaez  and  his  companions  rambled  over  eight 
hundred  miles  of  country  in  about  six  months'  time,  at  a  vast  expense 
^f  men  and  necessaries  which  they  carried  with  them ;  for  the  Indians 
anaioyed  them  at  every  pass,  not  only  cutting  ofT  many  of  the  men, 
but  seizing  on  their  baggage  upon  every  occasion  which  offered.. 
Being  now  arrived  upon  the  coast,  in  a  wretched  condition,  they  con- 
structed some  'miserable  barks  corresponding  with  their  means,  in 
which  none  but  men  in  such  extremities  would  embark.  In  these 
they  qpasted  toward  New  Spain.  When  they  came  near  the  mouth 
of  the  Mississippi,  they  were  cast  away  in  a  storm,  and  all  but  fifteen 
of  their  number  [)erished.  Out  of  these,  fifteen,  four  only  lived  to 
reach  Mexico,  and  these  after  eight  years  wholly  spent  in  wanderings 
from  place  to  place,  enduring  incredible  hardships  and  miseries. 

The  next  year  after  the  ecui  of  Narvaez's  expedition,  the  intelligence 
of  his  disaster  having  reached  his  wife,  whom  he  left  in  Cuba,  she 
fitted  out  a  small  xjompany,  consisting  of  twenty  or  thirty  men,  who 
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sailed  in  a  brigantine  to  search  after  him,  hoping  some  fortuitous  cir- 
cumstance might  have  prolonged  his  Existence  upon  the  coast,  and 
that  Jie  might  be  found.  Orxhis  number  was  John  Ortiz,  the  subject 
of  this  narrative. 

On  their  arrival  there,  they  sought  an  opportunity  to  have  an  intw- 
vie^v  with  the  first  Indians  they  should  meet.  Opportunity  imme- 
rdiately  offered,  and  as  soon  as  Indians  were  discovered,  the  Spaniards 
advanced  towards  them  in  their  boats,  while  the  Indians  came  down 
to  the  *hore.  These  wily  people  practised  a  st-ratagem  upon  thi^ 
occasion  which  to  this  day  seems  a  mysterious  one,'  and  we  have  no 
means  of  explaining  it. 

Three  or  Tour  Indians  came  near  the  shore,  and,  setting  a  slick  in 
the  ground,  placed  in  a  cleft  in  its  top  a  letter,  and  withdrawing  a 
little  distance,  made  signs  to  the  Spaniards  to  come  and  take  it.  All 
the  company,  except  John  Ortiz  and  one  more,  refused  to  go  out  for 
the  letter,  rightly  judging  it  to  be  used  only  to  ensnare  them ;  but 
Ortiz,  presuming  it  was  from  Narvaez,  and  containing  some  account 
of  himself,  would  not  be  persuaded  from  venturing  on  shore  to  bring 
it,  although  all  the  rest  but  the  one  who  accompanied  him  strenuously 
argued  against  it. 

Now  there  was  an  Indian  village  very  near  this  place,  and  no 
sooner  had  Ortiz  and  his  companion  advanced  to  the  place  where  the 
letter  was  displayed,  than  a  multitucfe  eame  running  from  it,  and 
surrounding  them,  seized  eagerly  upon  them.  The  number  of  the 
Indians  was  so  great,  that  the  Spaniards  In  the  vessels  did  not  dare  to 
attempt  to  rescue  them,  and  saw  them  carritKl  forcibly"  away.  In  the 
first  onset  the  man  who  accompanied  Drtiz  was  killed,  he  having 
made  resistance  when  he  was  seized. 

Not  far  from  the  place  where  they  wcro  made  prisoners  was 
another  Indian  town,  or  village,  consisting  of  about  aight  or  ten 
houses  or  wigwams.  These  houses  wore  made  of  wood,  and  covered 
with  palm-leaves.  At  one  end  of  this  vilFage  therc  was  a  building 
which  the  captive  called  a  temple,  but  of  what  dimensions  it  was  he 
makes  no  mention.  Over  the  door  of  entrance  into  this  temple  there 
was  placed  the  figure  of  a  bird,  carved  out  in  tvood,  and  it  was 
especially  surprising  that  this  bird  had  f^ildcd  eyes.  No  attempt  is 
made  by  Ortiz  even  to  conjecture  how  or  by  whom  the  art  of  gilding 
was  practised,  in  this  wild  and  distant  region,  nor  docs  he  mention 
meeting  with  any  other  specimen  of  that  art  during  hia  captivity.  At 
the  opposite  extremity  of  this  village  stood  the  house  of  the  chief,  or 
cazique,  as  he  was  often  called,  upon  an  eminence,  raised,  as  it  was 
supposed,  for  a  fortification.  These  things  remained  the  santc  ten 
years  afterwards,  and  are  mentioned  by  the  historian  of  Fernando  de 
Soto's  invasion  of  Florida.  The  name  of  the  chicl'  of  this  village  is 
TTcita,  before  whom  was  presented  the  captive,  Ortiz,  who  was  con- 
denHied  to  suffer  immediate  dealh. 

The  manner  of  his  death  was  by  torture,  which  was  to  be  effected 
in  this  wise.  The  executioners  set  fbur  stakes  in  the  ground,  and  to 
these  they  fastened  four  poles ;  the  captive  was  then  taken,  aiid  with 
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his  arms  and  legs  ejctended,  was  by  them  bound  to  these  poles,  at  such 
a  distance  from  the  ground  that  a  fire,  made  directly  under  him,  would 
be  a  long  time  in  consuming  him.  Never  did  a  poor  victim  look  with 
greater  certainty  to  death  for  relief,  than  did  John  Ortiz  at  this  time. 
The  fire  had -already  begun  to  rage,  when  a  most  remarkable  circum- 
stance happened  to  save  his  life — a  daughter  of  the  stern  Ucita  arose 
and  plead  for  him.  Among  other  things  she  said  these  to  her  father: 
"My  kind  father,  why  kill  this  poor  stranger?  he  can  do  you  nor 
any  of  us  any  injury,  seeing  he  is  but  one  and  alone.  It  is  better 
that  you  should  keep  him  coniincd;  for  even  in  that  condition  he 
may  sometime  be  of  great  service  to  you."  The  chief  was  silent  for 
a  short  time,  but  finally  ordered  him  to  be  released  from  his  place  of 
torture.  They  had  no  sooner  taken  the  thongs  from  his  wrists  and 
ankles,  than  they  proceeded  to  wash  and  dress  his  wounds,  and  to  do 
things  to  make  him  comfortable. 

As  soon  as  his  wounds  were  healed,  Ortiz  was  stationed  at  the 
entrance  of  the  temple,  before  mentioned,  to  guard  it  against  such  as 
were  not  allowed  to  enter  there;  but  especially  to  guard  its  being 
profaned  by  wild  beasts ;  for  as  it  was  a  place  of  sacrifices,  wolves 
were  its  constant  visiters.  He  had  not  long  been  in  this  office,  when 
an  event  occurred,  which  threw  him  into  great  consternation.  Human 
victims  were  brought  in  as  sacrifices  and  deposited  here;  and  not  long  . 
after  Ortiz  had  been  placed  as  sentinel,  the  body  of  a  young  Indian 
was  brought  and  laid  upon  a  kind  of  sarcophagus,  which,  from  the 
multitudes  that  had  from  time  to  time  been  offered  thei-e,  was  sur- 
rounded with  blood  and  bones !  a  mast  rueful  sight,  as  ever  any  eye 
beheld! — here  an  arm  fresh  torn  from  its  place,  reeking  with  blood; 
another  exhibiting  but  bone  and  sinews  from  the  mangling  jaws  of 
wild  beasts !  Such  was  the  place  he  was  ordered  to  guard,  through 
day  and  night— doomed  to  sit  himself  down  among  this  horrible 
assemblage  of  the  dead.  When  left  alone  he  reflected  that  his  escape 
from  fire  was  not  so  fortunate  for  him  as  he  had  hoped ;  for  now, 
his  naturally  superstitious  mind  was  haunted  by  the  presence  of 
innumerable  ghosts,  who  stalked  in  every  place,  and  which*  he  had 
from  his  youth  been  taught  to  believe  were  capable  of  doing  him  all 
manner  of  injuries,  even  to  the  depriving  of  life. 

There  was  no  reflection  in  those  remote  ages  of  the  real  situation 
of  all  the  living,  in  respect  to  the  great  valley  of  death  in  which  all 
beings  are  bora  and  nursed,  and  which  no  length  of  years  b  sufficient 
to  carry  them  through.  Let  us  for  a  moment  cast  our  eyes  around 
us.  Where  arc  we?  Not  in  the  same  temple  with  Ortiz,  but  in  one 
equally  vast.  We  am  see  nothing  bat  death  in  every  place.  The 
very  ground  we  walk  upon  is  composed  of-  the  decayed  limbs  of  our 
own  species,  with  those  of  a  hundred  others.  A  succession  of  ani- 
mals have  been  rising  and  failing  for  many  thousand  years  in  all 
parts  of  the  world.  They  have  died  all  around  us — ^in  our  very 
places.  We  do  not  distinctly  heboid  the  hands,  the  feet,  or  the  bones 
of  them,  because  they  have  crumbled  to  dust  beneath  our  feet.     And 
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ceinoot  the  ghosts  of  these  as  well  arise  as  of  those  slain  yesterday? 
The  affirmative  cannot  be  denied. 

As  we  have  said,  Ortiz  found  himself  snatched  from  one  dreadfu! 
death,  only,  as  he  imagined,  to  be  thrust  into  the  jaws  of  another  yet 
more  lefrible.  Experience,  however,  soon  proved  to  fiim,  that  the 
dead,  at  least  those  with  whom  he  was  forced  to  dwell,  either  could  or 
would  not  send  forth  their  spirits  in  any  other  shape  than  such 
phantoms  as  his  own  mind  created,  in  dreams  and  reveries.  We  can 
accustom  ourselves  to  almost  any  thing,  and  it  was  not  long  before 
our  captive  contemplated  the  dead  bodies  with  which  he  was  sur- 
rounded, with  about  the  same  indifference  as  he  did  the  walls  of  the 
temple  that  encompassed  them. 

How  long  after  Ortiz  had  been  placed  to  guard  the  temple  of 
sacrifices  the  following  fearfuf  midnight  adventure  happened,  we  have 
no  means  of  stating  with  certainty,  nor  is  it  very  material;  it  is, 
however,  according  to  his  own  account,  as  follows :  A  young  Indian 
had  been  killed  and  his  body  placed  in  this  temple.  Late  one  night, 
Ortiz  found  it  closely  invested  by  wolves,  which,  in  spite  of  all  his 
efforts,  entered  the  place,  and  carried  away  the  body  of  the  Indian. 
The  fright  and  the  darkness  were  so  heavy  upon  Ortiz,  that  he  knew 
not  that  the  body  was  missing  until  morning.  It  appears,  however, 
that  he  recovered  himself,  seized  a  heavy  cudgel,  which  he  had  pre- 
pared at  hand,  and  commenced  a  general  attack  upon  the  beasts  in  the 
temple,  and  not  only  drove  them  out,  but  pursued  them  a  good  way 
from  the  place.  In  the  pursuit  he  ciimo  up  with  one  which  he  gave 
a  mortal  blow,  although  he  did  not  know  it  at  the  time.  Having 
returned  from  this  hazardous  adventure  to  the  temple,  he  impatiently 
awaited  the  return  of  daylight.  When  the  day  dawned,  great  was 
his  distress  at  the  discovery  of  the  loss  of  the  body  of  the  dead  Indian, 
which  was  especially  aggravated,  because  it  was  the  son  of  a  great 
chief. 

When  the  news  of  this  affair  came  to  the  ears  of  Ucita,  he  at  once 
resolved  to  have  Ortiz  put  to  death ;  but  before  executing  his  purpose 
he  sent  out  several  Indians  to  pursue  after  the  wolves,  to  i-ecover,  if 
possible,  the  sacrifice.  Contrary  to  all  expectation,  the  body  was 
fownd,  and  not  far  from  it  the  body  of  a  huge  wolf  also.  When 
Ucita  learned  these  facts,  he  countermanded  the  order  for  his  exe- 
oution. 

Three  long  years  was  Ortiz  doomed  to  watch  this  wretched  temple 
of  the  dead.  At  the  end  of  this  time  he  was  relieved  only  by  the 
overthrow  of  the  power  of  Ucita.  This  was  effected  by  a  war  be* 
tween  the  two  rival  chiefs,  Ucita  and  Mocoso. 

The  country  over  which  Mocoso  reigned  was  only  two  days'  journey 
from  that  of  Ucita,  and  separated  from  it  by  a  large  river  or  estuary. 
Mocoso  came  upon  the  village  of  Ucita  in  the  night  with  an  army, 
and  attacked  his  castle,  and  took  it,  and  also  the  rest  of  the  town. 
Ucita  and  his  people  fled  from  it  with  all  speed,  and  the  warriors  of 
Mocoso  burnt  it  to  the  ground.     Ucita  had  another  village  upon  the 
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coast,  not  far  from  the  former,  to  which  he  and  his  people  fled,  and 
were  not  pursued  by  their  enemies.  Soon  ^fler  he  had  established 
himself  in  his  new  residence,  he  resolved  upon  making  a  sacrifice  of 
Ortiz.  Here  again  he  was  wonderfully  preserved,  by  the  same  kind 
friend  that  had  delivered  him  al  the  beginning  of  his  captivity.  The 
daughter  of  the  chief,  lyiowing  her  entreaties  would  avail  nothing  with 
her  father,  determined  to  aid  him  to  make  an  escape ;  accordingly ,  she 
had  prepared  the  way  for  his  reception  with  her  father's  enemy,  Mo- 
coso.  She  found  means  to  pilot  him  secretly  out  of  her  father's 
village,  and  accompanied  him  a  league  or  so  on  his  way,  and  then 
left  him  with  directions  how  to  proceed  to  the  residence  of  Mocoso. 
Having  travelled  all  night  as  fast  as  he  could,  Ortiz  found  himself 
next  morning  upon  the  borders  of  the  river  which  bounded  the  terri- 
tories of  the  two  rival  chiefs.  He  was  now  thmwn  into  great  trouble, 
lor  he  could  not  proceed  farther  without  discovery,  two  of  Mocoso's 
men  being  then  fishing  in  the  river;  and,  although  he  came  as  a 
friend,  yet  he  had  no  way  to  make  that  known  to  them,  not  under- 
standing their  language,  nor  having  means  wherewith  to  discover  his 
character  by  a  sign.  At  length  he  observed  their  arms,  which  they 
had  left  at  a  considerable  distance  from  the  place  where  they  then 
were.  Therefore,  as  his  only  chance  of  succeeding  in  his  entei*prise, 
he  crept  slily  up  and  seized  their  arms  to  prevent  their  injuring  him. 
When  they  saw  this  they  fled  with  all  speed  towards  their  town. 
Ortiz  followed  them  for  some  distance,  trying  by  language  as  well  as 
by  signs  to  make  them  undoratand  that  ho  only  wished  protection  with 
them,  but  all  in  vain,  and  he  gave  up  the  pursuit  and  waited  quietly 
the  result.  It  was  not  long  before  a  largo  party  came  running  armed 
towards  him,  and  when  they  approached,  he  was  obliged  to  cover 
himself  behind  trees  to  avoid  tbeir  arrows.  Nevertheless  his  chance 
of  being  killed  seemed  certain,  and  that  very  speedily ;  but  it  provi- 
dentially happened,  that  there  was  an  Imlian  among  those  who  now 
surrounded  him,  who  understood  the  language  in  which  he  spoke,  and 
thus  he  was  again  rescued  from  another  perilous  situation. 

Having  now  surrendered  himself  into  the  hands  of  the  Indians,  four 
of  their  number  were  despatched  to  carry  the  tidings  to  Mocoso,  and 
to  learn  his  pleasure  in  regard  to  the  disposition  to  be  made  of  him; 
but  instead  of  sending  any  word  of  direction,  Mocoso  went  himself 
out  to  meet  Ortiz.  When  he  came  to  him,  he  expressed  great  joy  at 
seeing  him,  and  made  every  profession  that  he  would  treat  him  well. 
Ortiz,  however,  had  seen  enough  of  Indians  to  warn  him  against  a 
too  implicit  confidence  in  his  pretensions;  and  what  added  in  no  small 
degree  to  his  doubts  about  his  future  destiny,  was  this  very  extraordi- 
nary circumstance.  Immediately  after  the  preliminary  congratulations 
were  over,  the  chief  made  him  take  an  oath,  **  after  the  manner  of 
Christians,''  that  he  would  not  run  away  from  him  to  seek  out  another 
master ;  to  which  he  very  readily  assented.  At  the  same  time  Mocoso, 
on  his  part,  promised  Ortiz  that  he  would  not  only  treat  him  with  due 
kindness,  but,  that  if  ever  an  opportunity  offered  by  which  he  could 
return  to  his  own  people^Jie  would  do  ail  in  his  power  to  assist  hitn 
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in  it ;  and,  to  keq)  his  word  inviolate,  he  swore  to  what  he  had 
promised,  "after  the  manner  of  the  Indians."  Nevertheless,  our 
captive  looked  upon  all  this  in  no  other  light  than  as  a  piece  of  cun- 
ning, resorted  to  by  the  chief,  to  make  him  only  a  contented  slave; 
but  we  shall  see  by  the  sequel,  that  this  Indian  chief  dealt  not  in 
European  guile,  and  that  he  was  actuated  only  by  benevolence  of 
heart. 

Three  years  more  soon  passed  over  the  head  of  Ortiz,  and  he 
experienced  nothing  but  kindness  and  liberty.  He  spent  his  time  ii^ 
wandering  over  the  delightful  savannahs  of  Florida,  and  through  the 
mazes  of  the  palmetto,  and  beneath  the  refreshing  shades  of  the  wide- 
spreading  magnolia — pursuing  the  deer  in  the  twilight  of  morning,  and 
the  scaly  fry  in  the  silver  lakes  in  the  cool  of  the  evening.  In  all  this 
time  we  hear  of  nothing  remarkable  that  happened  to  Ortiz,  or  to  the 
chief  or  his  people.  When  war  or  famine  does  not  disturb  the  quiet 
of  Indians,  they  enjoy  themselves  to  the  full  extent  of  their  natures — 
perfectly  at  leisure,  and  ready  to  devote  days  together  to  the  enter- 
tainment of  themselves,  and  any  travellers  or  friends  that  may  sojourn 
with  them. 

About  the  close  of  the  first  three  years  of  Ortiz's  sojourning  with 
the  tribe  of  Indians  under  Mocoso,  there  came  startling  intelligence 
into  their  village,  and  alarm  and  anxiety  sat  impatiently  upon  the 
brow  of  all  the  inhabitants.  This  was  occasioned  by  the  arrival  of  a 
runner,  who  gave  information  that  as  some  of  Mocoso's  men  were  in 
their  canoes  a  great  way  out  at  sea  fishing,  they  had  discovered  ships 
of  the  white  men  approaching  their  coast.  Mocoso,  afler  communing 
with  himself  after  a  short  time,  went  to  Ortiz  with  the  information, 
which,  when  he  had  imparted  it  to  him,  caused  peculiar  sensations  in 
his  breast,  and  a  brief  struggle  with  conflicting  feelings;  for  one 
cannot  forget  his  country  and  kind  reel,  nor  can  he  forget  his  saviour 
«bid  protector.  In  short,' Mocoso  urged  him  to  go  to  the  coast  and 
see  if  he  could  make  a  discovery  of  the  ships.  This  proceeding  on 
the  part  of  the  chief  silenced  the  fears  of  Ortiz,  and  he  set  out  upon 
the  discovery ;  but  when  he  had  spent  several  days  of  watchfulness 
and  eager  expectation,  without  seeing  or  gaining  any  other  intelligence 
of  ships,  he  was  ready  to  accuse  the  chief  of  practising  deception  upon 
him,  to  try  his  fidelity;  he  was  soon  satisfied,  however,  that  his 
suspicions  were  without  foundation,  alt^hough  no  other  information 
was  ever  gained  of  ships  at  thai  time. 

At  length,  when  six  years  more  had  elapsed,  news  of  a  less  doubtful 
character  was  brought  to  the  village  of  Mocoso.  It  was,  that  some 
white  people  had  actually  landed  upon  their  coast,  and  had  possessed 
themselves  of  the  village  of  Ucita,  and  driven  out  him  and  his  men. 
Mocoso  immediately  imparted  this  information  to  Ortiz,  who,  presuming 
it  was  an  idle  talc,  as  upon  the  former  occasion,  affected  to  care  nothing 
for  it,  and  told  his  chief  that  no  worldly  thing  would  induce  him  to 
leave  his  present  master ;  but  Mocoso  persisted,  and  among  arguments 
advanced  this,  that  he  had  done  his  duty,  and  that  if  Ortiz  would  not 
jSO  out  and  seek  his  white  brethren,  and  they  should  leave  the  country,- 
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and  him  behind,  he  co^Id  not  blame  him,  and  withal  Geriously  con- 
firming the  news.  In  the  end  he  concluded  to  go  out  once  more,  and 
after  thanking  his  chief  for  his  gi-eat  kindness,  set  off,  with  twelve 
of  his  best  men  whom  Mocoso  had  appointed  for  his  guides,  to  fuid 
the  white  people. 

When  they  had  proceeded  a  considerable  part  of  the  way,  they 
came  into  a  plain,  and  suddenly  in  sight  of  a  party  of  one  hundred 
and  twenty  men,  who  prgved  to  be  some  of  those  of  whom  they  had 
heard.  When  they  discovered  Ortiz  and  his  men,  they  pressed 
towards  them  in  warlike  array,  and  although  they  made  every  signal 
of  friendship  in  their  power,  yet  liicse  while  men  rushed  upon  them, 
barbarously  wounding  two  of  Ihcm,  and  the  others  saved  themselves 
only  by  flight.  Orti*  himself  came  near  being  killed.  A  horseman  . 
rushed  upon  him,  knocked  him  down,  and  was  prevented  from  dealing 
a  deadly  blow  only  by  a  timely  ejaculation  in  Spanish  which  he  made. 
It  was  in  these  words :  "  I  am  a  Christian — do  not  kill  me,  nor  these 
poor  men  who  have  given  me  my  life." 

It  was  not  until  this  moment  that  the  soldiers  discovered  their 
mistake,  of  friends  for  enemies ;  for  Ortiz  was,  in  all  appearance,  an 
Indian ;  and  now,  with  the  aid  of  Ortiz,  his  attending  Indians  were 
collected,  and  they  were  all  carried  to  the  camp  of  the  white  men, 
each  riding  behind  a  soldier  upon  his  horse. 

Ortiz  now  found  himself  among  an  army  of  Spaniards,  commanded 
by  one  Fernando  de  Soto,  who  had  come  into  that  country  with  a 
great  armament  of  six  hundred  men  in  seven  ships,  in  search  of 
riches ;  an  expedition  undertaken  with  great  ostentation,  raised  by  the 
expectation  of  what  it  was  to  a^rd,  but  it  ended,  as  all  such  under- 
takings should,  in^isgrace  and  mortificatioli. 

Soto  considered  the  acquisition  of  Ortiz  of  very  great  importance, 
for  although  he  could  not  direct  him  to  any  motrntains  of  gold  or 
silver,  yet  he  was  acquainted  with  the  language  of  the  Indians,  and 
he  kept  him  with  him  during  his  memorable  cx|)cdition,  to  act  in  the 
capacity  of  interpreter. 

It  was  in  the  spring  of  1543,  that  the  ferocious  and  savage  Soto 
fell  a  prey  to  his  misguided  ambition.  Ortiz  had  died  a  few  months 
before,  and  with  him  fell  the  already  disappointed  hopes  of  his  leader. 
They  had  taken  up  winter  quarters  at  a  place  called  Autiamque,  upon 
the  Washita,  or  perhaps  Red  river,  and  it  was  here  that  difficulties 
began  to  tliicken  upon  them.  When  10  the  spring  they  would  march 
from  thence,  Soto  was  grieved,  because  he  had  lost  so  good  an  inter- 
preter, and  readily  felt  that  difficulties  were  clustering  around  in  a 
much  more  formidable  array.  Hitherto,  when  they  were  at  a  loss  for 
a  knowledge  of  the  country,  all  they  had  to  do  was  to  lie  in  wait  and 
seize  upon  some  Indian,  and  Ortiz  always  could  understand  enough 
of  the  lan^age  to  relieve  them  from  all  perplexity  about  their  course; 
but  now  they  had  no  other  interpheter  but  a  young  Indian  of 
Cutifachiqui,  who  understood  a  little  Spanish;  "yet  it  required  some- 
times a  whole  day  for  him  to  explain  what  Ortiz  would  have  done  in 
four  words."     At  other  times  he  was  so  entirely  misunderstood,  that 
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af^r  they  had  followed  hia  direction  through  a  tedious  inarch  of  a 
whole  day,  they  would  find  themselves  obliged  to  return  again  to  the 
same  place." 

Such  was  the  value  of  Orti;^  in  the  expedition  of  Soto,  aa  that 
miserable  mdn  conceived ;  but  had  not  Soto  fallen  in  with  him,  how 
diflerent  would  have  been  the  fate  of  a  multitude  of  men,  Spaniards 
and  Indians.  Upon  the  whole,  it  is  hard  to  say  which  was  the 
predominant  trait  in  the  character  of  Soto  jind  his  followers,  avarice 
or  cruelty. 

At  one  time,  because  their  guides  had  led  them  out  of  the  way, 
Mocoso,  tlie  successor  of  Soto,  c^sed  them  to  be  hanged  upwi  a 
tree  and  there  left.  Another,  in  the  early  part  of  the  expedition,  was 
saved  from  the  fangs  of  dogs,  by  the  interference  of  Ortiz,  because 
he  was  the  only  Indian  through  whom.  Ortiz  could  get  informatioa. 
It  is  difficult  to  decide  which  was  the  inore  superstitious,  the  In- 
dians or  the  self-styled  "Christian  Spaniards;"  for  when  Soto  died, 
a  chief  came  and  offered  two  young  Indians  to  be  killed,  that  they 
might  accompany  and  serve  the  white  man  to  the  world  of  spirits. 
An  Indian  guide,  being  violently  seized  with  some  malady,  fell  sense- 
less to  the  ground.  To  raise  him,  and  drive  away  the  devil  which 
they  supposed  was  in  him,  they  read  a  passage  over  his  body  from 
the  Bible,  and  he  immediately  recovered. 


CHAPTER  XII. 

NARRATIVE  OF  THE  CAPTIVITV  OP  MRS.  MARY  ROWIiANDSON,  WIFE  OF 
RBV.  JOSEPH  RCnVLANDSON,  Vl^RO  WAS  TAKEN  PRISONER  VVHEX  LANCAS 
TER  WAB  DESTROYED  IN  THE  YEAH  I^IJ;  WRITI'EN  BY  HERSELF. 

On  the  10th  of  February,  1676,  came  the  Indians  with  great 
numbers*  upon  Lancaster :  their  first  C9ming  was  about  sun-rising. 
Hearing  the  noLse  of  some  guns,  we  looked  out ;  several  houses  were 
burning,  and  the  smoke  ascending  to  heaven.  There  were  five  persons 
taken  in  one  house;  th^  father  and  mother,  and  a  sucking  child  they 
knocked  on  the  head;  the  other  two  they  took  and  carried  away  alive. 
There  were  two  others,  who,  being  out  of  their  garrison  upon  some 
occasion,  were  set  upon;  one^was  knocked  on  the  head,  the  other 
escai)ed.  Another  there  was,  who,  running  along,  was  shot  and 
wounded,  and  fell  down;  he  begged  of  them  his  life,  promising  them 
money,  as  they  told  me,  but  they  would  not  hearken  to  hhn,  but 
knocked  him  on  the  head,  stripped  him  naked,  and  split  open  his 
bowels.  Another,  seeing  many  of  the  Indians  about  his  barn,  ven- 
tured and  went  out,  but  was  quickly  shot  down.     There  were  tkree 

*J?*ifteen  hundred  was  the  number,  according  to  the  best  authorities. 
Tlw.were  the  Wamponoags,  led  by  King  Philip,  accompanied  by^® 
I^Mragaosetts,  his  allies,  and  also  by  the  Nipmucks  and  Nashawas,  WR<><'^' 
hia  &rtt'ul  eloquence  had  persuaded  to  join  him. 
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Others  belonging  to  the  same  garrison  who  were  killed ;  the  Indians 
getting  up  upon  the  roof  of  the  bam,  had  advantage  to  shoot  down 
upon  them  over  their  fortification.  Thus  these  murderous  wretches 
went  on  destroying  and  burning  all  before  them.* 

At  length  they  came  and  beset  our  house,  and  quickly  it  was  the 
dolefulest  day  that  ever  mine  eyes  saw.  The  house  stood  upon  the 
edge  of  a  hill  ;t  soBie  of  the  Indians  got  behind  the  hill,  others  into 
the  karn,  and  others  behind  any  thing  that  would  shelter  them;  from 
all  which  places  they  shot  against  the  house,  so't(|at  Ae  bullets  seemed 
to  fly  like  hail,  and  auickly  they  wounded  one  mati  among  us,  then 
anofl^er,  and  then  a  rfird.  Abou#two  hours,  according  to  my  obser- 
vation in  that  amazing  time,  they  had  been  about  the  house  before 
they  prevailed  to  fire  it,  -which  they  did  with  flax  and  hemp  which 
they  brought  out  of  the  bam ;  and  there  being  no  defence  about  the 
house,  only  two^flankenrat  two  opposite  comers,  and  one  of  them  not 
finished,  they  fired  It  at  once,  and  one  ventured  out  and  quenched 
it,  but  they  quickly  i^d  it  again,  and  that  took.  Now  is  the  dreadful 
hour  come  that  I  have  often  heaf  d  of  in  time  of  the  war,  as  it  was  the 
cAse  of  others,  but  now  mine  eyes  see  it.  Some  in  our  house  were 
fighting  for  their  lives,  others  wallowing  in  blood,  the  house  on  fire 
over  our  heads,  and  the  bloody  heathen  ready  to  knock  us  on  the 
head  if  we  stirred  ost.  Now  might  we  hear  mothers  and  children 
crying  out  for  themselves  and  one  another,  "  Lord,  what  shall  we 
do  !*•  Then  I  took  my  children,  and  one  of  my  sisters  (Mrs.  Drew)  took 
hers,  to  go  forth  and  leave  the  house,  but  as  soon  as  we  came  to  the 
door  and  appeared,"  the  Indians*  shot  so  thick  that  the  bullets  rattled 
against  the  house  as  if  one  hq^|^ken  a  handful  of  stones  and  threw 
tl^m,  so  that  we  were  forced  to  give  back.  We  had  six  stout  dogs 
belonging  to  our  garrison,:]:'  but  none  of  them  would  stir,  though  at 
another  time  if  an  Indian  had  come  to  the  door,  they  were  ready  to 
fly  up6n  him  and  tear  him  down.  The  Lord  hereby  would  make  us 
the  more  to  acknowledge  his  hand,  and  to  see  that  our  help  is  always 
in  him.  But  out  we  must  go,  the  fire  increasing,  and  coming  along 
behind  us  roaring,  and  the  Indians  gaping  before  us  with  their  guns, 
«pears,  and  hatchets  to  devour  us.     No  soooer  were  we  out  of  the 

•  Mr.  Willard,  in  his  History  of  tiaTicaster,.say8  he  cannot  ascertain: 
that  attacks  were  made  in  jnnore  than  two  places  previous  to  that  upon  Mr. 
Aowlandsoa's  bouse;  the  first  of  which  iias  Wheeler's  sarrison,  at  Wata- 
qupdoc  hill,  now  southwest  part  of  Bolton.  Here  thev  killed  Jonas  Fair- 
banks and  Joshua  his  son^  fifteen  years  of  age,  and  Richard  WJiceler. 
Wheeler  had  been  in  town  about  fifteeil  years.  The  second  was  Prescott's 

f&rrison,  near  Poi^raand  &;  Plant's  cotton  factory.  -  Ephraim  Sawyer  was 
illed  here ;  and  Henry  Farrar  and  a  Mr.  Ball  and  his  wife  in  other  places. 

t  Mr.  Kowlandson's  house  was  on  the  brow  of  a  small  hill,  on  land  now 
•owned  by  Nathaniel  Chandler,  £sq.,  about  a  third  of  a  mile  southwest  of 
the  meeting-bouse,  on  the  road  leading  from  the  centre  of  the  town  to  the 
village  called  New  Boston,  about  two  rods  from  the  road,  which  at  that 
time  ran  near  the  house. 

I  Mr.  Rowlandsoo's  house  was  filled  with  soldier*  and  iDhabitant»,.to;tiie 
fiumber  of  forty-two.  ^ 
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house,  but  my  brother-in-law*  (being  before  wounded  in  defending  the 
house,  in  or  near  the  throat,)  fell  down  dead,  whereat  the  Indians 
scornfully  shouted  and  hallooed,  and  were  presently  upon  him,  strip- 
ping off  his  clothes.  The  bullets  flying  thick,  one  went  through  my 
side,  and  the  same,  as  would  seem,  through  the  bowels  and  hand  of 
my  poor  child  in  my  arms.  One  of  my  eldor  sister's  .children,  named 
William,  had  then  his  leg  broke,  which  the  Indians  perceiving,  they 
knocked  him  on  the  head.  Thus  were  we  butchered  by  thpse  merci- 
less heathens,  HuD^ng  amazed,  with  the  blood  running  down  to  our 
heels.  My  eldest  Sterf  being  yet  in  the  house,  and  seeing  thoee 
woful  sights,  the  infidels  hauling^others  one.  way  and  children  an- 
other, and  scfcne  wallowing  in  their  blood,  and  her  eldest  son  lelling 
her  that  her  son  William  was  dead,  and  myself  wounded,  she  said, 
**  Lord,  let  me  die  with  them ;"  which  was  no  sooner  said  but  she  was 
struck  with  a  bullet,  and  fell  down  dead  ov^  the  threshold.  I  hope 
she  is  reaping  the  fi*uit  of  her  labors,  being  failhful  to  the  service  of 
God4n  her  place.  In  her  younger  years  she  lay  under  much  trouble 
upon  spiritual  accounts,  till  it  pleased  God  to  malft  that  precious 
scripture  take  hold  of  her  heart — 2  Cor.  12,  9,  "And  he  said  unto  i»e, 
my  grace  is  sufficient  for  thee."  More  than  twenty  years  after,  I 
have  heard  her  tc'Il  how  sweet  and  comfortable  that  pla^^ata  to  her. 
But  to  return :  The  Indians  laid  hold  of  as,  pailing  -me  one  way  and 
the  children  another,  and  said,  "Come,  go  along  with  us."  I  told 
them  they  would  kill  me,-  they  answered,  If  1  were  willing  to  gpaiong 
with  them  they  would  not  hurt  me. 

Oh !  the  doleful  sight  that  now  wa§  to  behold  at  this  house !  Come, 
behold  the  works  of  the  Lord,^wh|||desoIations  he  has  made  in  the 
earth.  Of  thirty-sevcn:j:  persons  wro  were  in  this  one  houae,  none 
escaped  cither  present  death  or  a  bitter  captivity,  save  only  one,§ 
who  might  say  as  in  Job  1,  15,  "And  I  only  am  escaped  alone  to 
tell  the  news."  There  were  twelve  killed,  some  shot,  some  atabbed 
with  their  spears,  some  knocked  down  with  their  hatchets.  When  we 
.are  in  prosperhy,  oh  the  little  that  we  think  of  such  dreadful  sights, 
to  see  our  dear  friends  and  relations  lie  bleeding  out  their  heartV 
blood  upon  the  ground.  There  was  one  who  was  chopt  in  the  head 
with  a  hatchet,  and  stript  naked,  and  yet  was  crawling  up  and  down. 
It  was  a  solemn  sight  to  see  so  many  Christians  lying  in  their  blood, 
some  here  and  some  there,  4ike  a  company  of  sheep  torn  by  wolves; 
all  of  them  stript  naked  by  a  company  of  hell-hounds,  roaring,  sing- 
ing,  ranting,  and  insulting,  as  if  they  would  have  torn  our  very  hearts 
out;  yet  the  Lord,  by  his  almighty  power,  preserved  a  number  of  ua 

♦  Thomas  Rowlandson,  brother  to  the  clergyman. 

+  Mrs.  Kerley,  wife  of  Captain  Heury  Ecrley,  towhom  she  was  married 
in  1654. 

I  We  have  stated  in  a  previous  note  that  there  were  forty-two  pertoos 
in  the  house,  in  which  number  are  included  five  soldiers  not  reckoood  bf 
Mrs.  Rowlandson. 

I  Ephrakn  Roper,  whose  wife  was  killed  in  attempting  to  escapa. 
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from  death,  bt  there  were  twenty-lonr  ef  us  tutei  aiivi»  ood  carried 
captive« 

I  had  often  before  this  said,  that  if  the  Indiaas  shouM  coine»  I  should 
choose  rather  4o  •be'^illed  by  them  than  taken  aiive^  but  when  it  came 
to  the  trial,  my  mind  changed ;  their  glittering  weapons  so  daunted 
my  spirit,  that  I  chose  rather  to  go  along  with  those  (as  I  may  say) 
ravenous  bears,  than  that  n^^ment  to  end  my  days.  Anc^that  I  may 
the  better  declare  what  happened  to  me  daring  that  grievoAs  captivity, 
I  shall  partjpularly  speak  of  the  several  z^movea^ne  bad  up  and  down 
in  the  wilderness. 


7%e  Firit  J{«m09e.<v-4ipw.^m|^we  jnust  go  with  tilDse  barbarous 
creahire9,i  with  our  Ipdies  wouiraed  and  bleeding,  and  ocur  hearts  no 
leas  than  our'  bodies.     Al^ut  «l  nuk  we  #ent  that  night,  up  on  a 
hill,  within  sight  of  the  town,  where  we  intended  to  lodge.    There  was 
hard  by  a  vacant  house,  deserted  by  the  English  before,  for  fear  of 
th^  Indians ;« I  asked  Ihem' whether  I  might  not  lodge  in  the  house 
that  night ;  to  which  they  aaswered^  "  What,  will  you  love  English- 
men still?**    TTRs  was  fhe  dolefulest  night  thaf  ever  ray  eyes  saw. 
Oh  the  roaring,  and  siogidg,  and  dancing,  and  yelling  of  those  black 
omathres  in  tfie  niaht,  which  made  the  place  a  lively  resemblance  of 
hell.     And  miserawe  was  the  waste  that  was  there  made  of  horses, 
cattle,  sheep,  swifte,  calves,  lambs,  roasting  pigs,  and  fowls,  (which 
they  had  plundered  in  the*  town,)  some  roasting,  some  lying  and 
burning,  and-  some  boiling  to  feed  our  merciless  enemies ;  who  were 
jeyfol  enough,  though  we  were  disconsolate.     To  add  to  the  dolefuU 
ness  of  the  former  day,  and  the^smalness  of  the  present  night,  my 
thoughts  ran  upon  my  losses,  qj|^^d,  bereaved  condition.     All  was 
gone,  my  husband  gone,  ^at  Le^Hroparated  from  me,  he  being  in  the 
bay;  and  to  add  to  my  grief,  the  Indians  told  me  Ihey  would  kill 
hkn  as  he  came  homeward,)  my  children  gone,  my  relations  and 
friends  gone,*'  our  house  and  home,  and  all  our  comforts  within  door 
and  without,  all  was  gone,  (except  my  life,)  and  I  knew  not  but  the 
next  moment  that  might  go  too. 

There  remained  nothing  to  me  but  one  poor,  wounded  babe,  and  it 
seemed  at  present  worse  than  death,  that  it  was  in  such  a  pitifiii 
condition,  bespeaking  compassion,  and  I  had  no  refreshing  for  it,  nor 
suitable  things  to  revive  it.  Little  do  many  think  what  is  the  savage- 
ness  and  brutishness  of  this  barbarous  enemy,  those  even  that  seem 
to  profess  more  than  others  among  them,  when  the  English  have  fallen 
into  their  hands. 

Those  seven  that  were  killed  at  Lancaster  the  summer  before  upon 
a  Sabbath  day,  and  the  one  that  was  afterward  killed  upon  a  week-dn^, 
were  slain  and  mangled  in  a  barbarous  manner,  by  One-eyed  John 
and  Marlborough^s  praying  Indians,  which  Captain  Mosely  brought 
to  Boston,  as  the  Indians  t6ld  me. 

The  Second  Remove. — But  now  (the  next  morning)  I  must  turn 

*  No  less  than  seventeen  of  Mr.  Rowlaodion's  family  were  pat  to  death 
or  taken  prisoners. 

28 
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my  badi  upon  the  to«ii«  aiid*lmvel  with  them. into  thev«st  and 
desolate  wilderness,  I  Jcnew  not  whither.  It  is  not  my  tongue  or 
oi*  pen  can  express  the  sorrows  of  my  heart,  and  bfttemess  of  my 
spirit,  that  I  had  at  this  departure;  but  God  was  with  me  in  a  won- 
derful manner,  carrykig  me  along,  and  bearing  ufi  my  spirit,  that  it 
did  not  quite  faiK  One<»f  the  Indians  carried  my  poor  wounded  babe 
upon  a  hors^:  it  went  vioaning  along,  «<  jLskaU  die,  I  shall  die^  1 
went  on  foot  laAer  it  with  sorrow  that  cannot  be  expressed  At  length  I 
took  it  off  the  horse,. and  earned  ft  in  (fiy  arms,  till, my  strength  failed 
and  I  fell  down  with  it.  li\e^a  they  set  me' upon  a  horse  with  my 
wounded  childHn  my  lap,  and4hef^h|mgjy^^ii|iil(ute  on  the  horse's 
back,  as  we  were  going  down  a  steep  ml,  we  byth  fell  over  t^e  horn's 
head,  at  whieh  they  like  inhumaivcreaturej^  laugfced  and  ;rejoiQed  jta 
see  it,  though  I  thought  we  should  t^ere  have  ended  our  daysy  over- 
come with  so  many  difRculties.  But 4he; Lord  renewed  my.strei%th 
still,  and  carried  me  along,  that  I  migh^  see  mote  of  his  powery  yea, 
90  much  that  I  could  never  hafve  thought  pf,  hi^l  I  not  experienced  it. 

Ader  this  it  quickly  began  to  snow,  and  when  night  came  on  they 
stopt.  And  now  down  1  must  sit  in  the  snow,  by  a  little  fii:e,  and  a 
few  boughs  behind  me,  with  my  sick  child  in  my  lap,  and  calling 
much  for  water,  being  now,  through. the ^wound,  fallen  into  a  violent, 
fever;  my  own  wound  also  growing  so  stiff,  that  I  could  scarce  sit 
down  or  rise  up,  yet  so  it  must  be,  that  I  must  sit  all  this  cold,  winter 
night  upon  the  celd  snowy  ground,  with  mv  sick  child  in  my  arms, 
looking  that  every  hour  would  be  the  last  of  its  life,  and  having  no 
Christian  friend  near  me,  either  to  ^mfprt  cur  |;ielp  me.  Oh,  I  may 
see  the  wonderful  power  of  Grod,  tJ^Ljny  spirit  did  not  utterly  sink 
under  my  afHiction;  still  the  Lord^|leld  nn%  with  his  gracious  and 
merciful  spirit,  and  we  wee©  both  alive  to  see  the  light  of  the  next 
morning. 

The  Third  Remope, — ^The  morning  being  come,  they  prepared  to 
go  on  their  way;  one  of  the  Indians  got  upon  ^-  horse,  and  they  sat 
me  up  behind  him,  with  my  poor  sick  babe  in  my  lap.  A  -very 
wearisome  and  tedious  day  I  had  of  it;  what  with  my  own  wovnd, 
and  my  child  being  so  exceeding  sick,  and  in  a  lamentable  condition 
with  her  wound,  it  may  easily  be  judged  what  a  poor,  feeble  condition 
we  were  in,  there  being  not  the  least  crumb  of  refreshing  that  came 
within  either  of  our  mouths  from  Wednesday  night  to  Saturday  night, 
except  only  a  little  cold  water.  This  day  in  the  aflemoon,  about  an 
hour  by  sun,  we  came  to  the  place  where  they  intended,  viz ;  an  Indian 
town  called  Wenimesset,  (New  Braintree)  northward  of  Quabaug, 
(BiDoktield.)  When  we  were  come,  oh  the  number  of  Pagans,  now 
merciless  enemies,  that  there  came  about  me,  that  I  may  say  as  David, 
Psal.  27 :  13,  «  /  had  fainted  unless  I  had  believed,''  &c.  The  next 
day  was  the  Sabbath.  I  then  remembered  how  careless  I  had  been 
of  God's  holy  time;  how  many  Sabbaths  I  had  lost  and  misspent, 
and  how  evilly  I  had  walked  in  God's  sight ;  which  lay  so  close  upon 
my  spirit,  that  it  was  easy  for  me  to  see  how  righteous  it  was  with 
<lod  to  out  off  the  thread  of  my  life,  and  cast  me  out  of  his  presence 
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forever.  Yet  the  Lord  still  showed  mercy  to  me,  and  helped  ine;  and 
as  he  wounded  me  with  one  hand^  so  he  healed  me  with  the  other. 
This  day  there  came  to  me  one  Robert  Pepper,  a  man  beionging  to 
Roxbury,  who  was  taken  at  Captain  Beers*  Aght^  and  had  been  now 
a  considerable  time  with  the  Indians,  and  up  with  them  almost  as  far 
as  Albany,  to  see  King  Philip,  as  he  told  me,  and  was  now  ver}' 
lately  come  into  these  parts.  Hearuag,  1  say,  thst  I  was  in  this 
•Indian  town,  he  obtained  leave  to  command  «ee  me.  He  told  me  he 
« himself  w«8  wounded  in  the  leg  at  Captain  Beers'  fight,  and  was  not 
able  sdm^  tiiAe  to  .go,  but  as  they  carried  him,  and  that  he  took  oak 
leaves  and  laid  to  his%)trnd,  and  by  the  Messing  of  God  he  was  able 
to  travel  again.  Then  took  I  oak  leaves  and  laid  to  my  side,  and 
with  the  blessing  of  God  it  cured  me  also;  yet  before  the  cure  was 
wrought,  I  mayi  say  as  it  is  in  Psal.  88 :  5,  6,  ^'  My  wounds  stink 
and  are  corrupt.  I  am  troubled ;  I  am  bowed  down  greatly ;  I  go 
mourning  all  the  day  tong."  I  sat  much  alone  with  my  poor 
wounded  child  in  my  Ic^p,  which  moaned  night  and  day,  having 
nothing  to  revive  the  body  or  cheer  the  spirits  of  her  ,•  but  instead  of 
that,  one  Indian  wouM  come  and  tell  me  one  hour,  "Your  master  will 
knock  your  child  on  the  4iead,"  and  then  a  second,  and  then  a  third, 
**' Your  master  will  quickly  knock  your  child  on  the  head.*' 

•This  was  the  comfort  I  h«^d  from  them;  miserable  comforters  were 
they  all.  Thus  nine  days  I  sat  upon  my  knees,  with  my  babe  in 
my  lap,  till  my  flesh  wa&  raw  a^in.  My  child  being  even  ready  to 
depart  this  sorrowful  world,  they  bid  me  carry  it  out  to  another 
wigwam,  I  suppose  beoause  tfty  would  not  be  troubled  with  such 
spectacles;  whither  I  went  ^jM|^&  very  heavy  heart,  and  down  I  sat 
with  the  picture  of  death  ip  rn^ap.  About  two  hours  in  the  night, 
my  sweet  babe  like  a  lamb  departed  this  Hfe,  on  Feb.  16,  1670,  it 
being  about  six  years  at)d  five  months  old.  It  was  nine  days  from 
the  first  wounding  in  this  miserable  condition,  without  any  refreshing 
of  one  nature  or  another  except  a  little  cold  water.  1  cannpt  but  take 
notice  how  at  another  lime  I  coutd  not  bear  to  be  in  a  room  where  a 
dead  person  was,  but  now  the  case  is  changed ;  i  must  and  could  lie 
down  with  my  dead  babe  all  the  night.  I  have  thought  since  of  the 
wonderful  goodness  of  God  to  me,  in  preserving  me  so  in  the  use  of 
my  reason  and  senses,  in  that  distressed  time,  that  I  did  not  use 
wicked  and  violent  means  to  end  my  own  miserable  life.  In  the 
morning  when  they  understood  that  my  child  was  dead,  they  sent  me 
home  to  my  master's  wigwam.  '  By  my  master  in  this  writing  must 
be  understood  Quannopin,  who  was  a  sagamore,  and  married  King 
Philip's  wife's  sister ;  not  that  he  first  took  me,  but  I  was  sold  t6  him 
by  a  Narragansett  Indian,  who  took  me  when  I  first  came  out  of  the 
garrison.  I  went  to  take  up  my  dead  child  in  my  arms  to  carry  it  with 
me,  but  they  bid  me  let  it  alone.  There  was  no  resisting,  but  go  I 
must, and  leave  it.  When  I  had  been  awhile  at  my  master's  wigwam, 
I  took  the  first  importunity  1  could  get  to  look  aAer  my  dead  child. 
When  I  came  I  asked  them  what  they  had  done  with  it«    They  tpM 
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me  it  was  on  the  hill.*     Then  they  went  and  showed  me  wibeve  it 
was,  where  I  saw  the  ground  was  newly  digged,  and  where  they  tdd 
me  they  had  buried  it.     There  I  lefl  that  chiid  in  the  wilderness,  and 
must  commit  it  and  myself  also  in  this  wilderness  oondition  to  Him 
who  is  above  all.    God  having  taken  away  this  dear  child,  I  went  to 
see  my  daughter  Mary,  who  was  at  the  same  Indian  town»  at  a  wigwam 
not  very  far  off;  though  we  had  little  liberty  or  opportunity  to  see  one 
another ;  she  was  about  ten  years  old,  and  taken  from  the  door  at 
first  by  a  praying  Indian,  and  afterwards  sold  for  a  gun.     When 
I  came  in  sight  she  would  fall  a  we^^g,  at  which  they  w^re  pro- 
voked,  and  would  not  let  me  come  near^hft,  but  bid  me  begone; 
which  was  a  heart-cutting  word  to  me.    I  had  one  child  deady  another 
in  the  wilderness,  I  knew  not  where ;  the  third  they  would  not  let  me 
come  near  to.  ' "  Me  (as  he  said)  have  ye  bereaved>of  my  children  ; 
Joseph  is  not,  and  Simeon  is  not,  and  ye  will  take  Benjtunin  also;. 
all  these  things  are  against  me."     I  could  not  sit  still  in  this  condi* 
tion,  but  kept  walking  from  one  place  to  another ;  and  €(s  t  was  going 
along,  my  heart  was  even  overwhelmed  with  the  thoughts  of  my  con- 
dition, and  that  I  should  have  children,  and  a  nation  that  I  knew  not 
ruled  over  them.     Whereupon  I  earnestly  entreated  the  Lord  that  h& 
would  consider  my  low  estate,  and  show  me  a  token  for  good,  and  if 
it  were  his  blessed  wiH,  some  sign  and  hope  of  some  relief.    And 
indeed  quickly  the  Lord  answered  in  some  measure  my  poor  prayer ; 
for  as  I  WES  going  up  and  down  mourning  aitl  lame^nting  my  condition, 
my  son  (Joseph)  came  to  me  and  asked  me  how  1  did.     I  had  not 
seen  him  before  since  the  destrucjticA  of  the  town;  and  I  knew  not 
where  he  was,  till  I  was  informed  JA  fiimself  that  he  was  amonc;  a 
smaller  parcel  of  Indians,  lyhose  plflcc  w^  about  six  miles  off.    With 
tears  in  his  eyes  he  asked  me  whether  his  sister  Sarah  wafl  deadi 
and  told  me  he  had  seen  his  sister   Mary,  and  f)raycd  me  that  I 
would  not  be  troubled  in  reference  to  himself.     The  occasion  of  his 
coming  tf>  see  me  at  this  time  was  this :  there  was,  as  I  said,  about 
six  niilcs  from  us,  a  small  plantation  of  Indians,  where  it  seems  he 
had  been  during  Ms  captivity;  and  at  this  lime  there  were  some 
forces  of  the  Indians  gathered  out  of  our  company,  and  some  abo 
from  them,  amongst  whom  was  my  son's  master,  to  go  to  assault  and 
bum  Medfield.     In  this  time  of  hi^s  master's  absence  his  dame  brought 
him  to  see  me.     I  took  this  to  be  some  gracious  answer  to  my  earnest 
and  unfeigned  desire.     The  next  day  the  Indians  returned  from  Med- 
field ;  all  the  company — for  those  that  belonged  to  the  other  smaller 
company  came  through  the  town  that  we  now  were  at ;  but  before 
they  came  to  us,  oh  the  outrageous  roaring  and  whopping  that  there 
was !  they  began  their  din  about  a  mile  before  they  came  to  us.     By 
their  noise  and  whooping  they  signified  how  many  they  had  destroyed, 
which  was  at  that  tune  twenty-three.  Those  that  were  with  us  at  home 

*  This  hill,  in  the  town  of  New  Braintree,  is  now  koownt«a&  the  biuiai 
place  of  Mrs.  RowiaiidsoD's  chiid. 
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were  gatfiered  together  as  soon  as  they  heard  the  whooping,  and  every 
time  that  the  other  went  over  their  number,  these  at  home  gave  a  shout, 
that  the  very  earth  rang  again.  And  thus  they  continued  till  those 
that  had  been  upon  the  expedition  were  come  up  to  the  sagamore's 
wigwam;  and  then,  oh  the  hideous  insulting  and  triumphing  that  there 
was  over  «ome  Englishmen's  scalps  that  they  had  taken,  as  their 
manner  is,  and  brought  with  them.  I  cannot  but  take  notice  of  the 
wonderful  mercy  of  God  to  me  in  those  afflictions,  in  sending  me  a 
Bible.  One  of  the  Indians  that  came  from  Medfield  fight,  and  had' 
brought  some  plunder,  came  to  me,  and  asked  me  if  I  would  have  a 
Bible;  he  had  got  one  in  his  basket.  I  was  glad  of  it,  and  asked  him^ 
if  he  thought  the  Indians  would  let  me  read.  He  answered  yes.  So 
I  took  the  Bible,  and  in  that  melancholy  time  it  came  into  my  mind  to 
read  first  the  twenty -eighth  chapter  of  Deuteronomy,  which  I  did,  and 
when  I  had  read  it  my  dark  heart  wrought  on  this  mariner  i  that  there 
was  no  mercy  for  me,  that  the  blessings  were  gone,  and  the  curses 
came  in  theit  room;  and  that  I  had  lost  my  opportunity.  But  the 
Lord  helped  me  still  to  go  on  reading,  till  I  came  to-chap.  30 — the 
first  seven  verses — ^wHere  I  found  tHcre  vfns  mercy  promised  again,  if 
we  would  return  to  Him  by  repentance;  alid  though  we  were  scattered 
fh)m?one  end  of  the  earth. to  the  other,  yet  the  Ix)rd  would  gather  us 
t<^ther,  and  turn  all  those  curses  upon  our  enemies.  I  do  not  desire 
to  live  to  forget  this  scrtpture,  and  what  comfort  it  was  to  me. 

Now  tRe  Indians  began  to  talk  of  removing  from  this  place,  some 
one  wfey  and  some  another.  There  were  now  besides  niyself  nine' 
Kngllsn  captives  in  this  place,  atf  of  them  children  except  one  woman. 
I  gotwi  opportunity  to  go  and^ke  my  leave  of  them,  they  being  to 
go  iiie  way  and  I  miother.^  I  asked  them  whetHer  they  were  earnest 
<irith  (j/od  for  deliverance.  *They  told  me  they  did  as  they  were  able, 
and  \i  was  some  comfort  to  me  that  the  Lord'  stirred  up  children  to 
look  to  Him.  The  woman,  viz:  good  wife  Joslin,  told  me  she  should 
never  see  me  again,  and  that  she  conld  find  in  her  heart  to  run  aWay 
by  any  jneans,  fbr  we  were  near  thitty  miles  from  arty  English  town,* 
and  she  very  big  with  child,  having  but  one  ^eek^  to  reckon,  and 
another  fthild  in  her  arms  two  years  old ;  and  bad  rivers  there  were 
to  go  over,  and  we  were  feeble  witH  our  poor  and  course  entertainment. 
I  had  my  Bible  with  me;  I'puHed  it  out,  and  asked  her  whether  she 
would  read.  We  opened  the  Bfble,  and  lighted  on  Psalkn  27,  in  which 
Psalm  we  especially  took  notice  of  that  verse:  "  Wait  on  the  Lord, "be " 
of  good  courage,  and  he  shall  strengthen  thine  heart;  wait  I  say  on' 
the  Lord." 

The  Fourth  Remove. — And  now  must  I  part  with  the  little  Obm- 
pany  I  had.  Here  I  parted  with  my  daughter  Mary,  whom  I  never 
saw  again  till  I  saw  Her  in  Doichester,  returned  from  captivity,  and 

t        . 
*  This  wa8  true  at'  that  time,  ai  Brookfield,-(Quaboag,)  within  a  few 
miles  of  WeniiDesset,  was  destroyed  by  the  lDdiam4t)  August,  1675.    The 
nearest  townt  were^itwie  on  CooDecticotrtvettr- 
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from  four  little  cousiztt  nod  neighbors,  some  of  which  I  never  saw 
atlerward ;  the  Lord  only  knows  the  end  of  them.  Among  them  also 
was  that  poor  woman  before  mentioned^  who  came  to  a  sad  end,  as 
some  of  the  company  told  n^e  in  my  travel.  She  having  much  grief 
•jpon  her  spirits  about  her  miserable  condition,  being  so  near  her  time, 
ahe  would  be  often  asking  the  Indians  to  let  her  go  home.  .  They  not 
being  willing  to  that,  and  yet  vexed  wiih  l)er  importunity,  gathered  a 
great  company  together  about  her,  and  stript  her  naked  and  set  her 
m  the  midst  of  them;  and  when  they  had  sung  and  danced  about  her 
in  their  hellish  manner  as  long  as  they  pleased,  they  knocked  her  on 
tho  head,  and  the  child  in  her  arms  with  her.  When  they  had  done 
ihat,  they  made  a  fire  and  put  them  both  into  it,  and  told  Uie  other 
children  that  were  with  them,  that  if  they  attempted  to  go  home  they 
would  serve  them  in  like  manner.  The  children  said  she  did  not  shed 
one  tear,  but  prayed  all  the  wliile.  But  to  turn  to  my  own  journey. 
We  travelled  about  a  half  a  day  or  a  little  more,  and  came  to  a  dealo- 
late  place  in  the  wilderness,  where  there  were  no  wigwams  or  inha- 
oitants  before.  We  came  about  the  middle  of  the  afternoon  to  this 
place,  cold,  wet,  and  snowy,  and  hungry,  and  weary,  and  no  refrGsk> 
ing  for  man,  but  the  cold  ground  to  sit  on,  and  our  poor  Indian  cheer* 

Heart-aching  thoughts  here  I  had  about  my  poor  children,  who 
were  scattered  up  and  down  among  the  wild  beasts  of  the  forest.  My 
head  was  light  and  dizzy,  either  through  hunger^  or  bad  lodging,  or 
iroubk;,  or  all  together ;  my  knees  feeble,  my  body  raw  by  sitting 
double  night  and  day,  that  I  cannot  express  to  man  the  affliction  that 
lay  upon  my  spirit;  but  tlie  Lord  helged  me  at  that  time  to  express  it 
to  himself.  I  ojx?ned  my  Bibla  to  r^d,  and  the  Lord  brough^hat 
precious  4»criplure  to  me, — Jer.  M :  lif  "Thus  saith  the  Lord,  l^jjpiin 
ihy  voice  from  weeping,  and  thine  eyes  frdm  tears,  for  thy  wor^shalt 
1)0  rewarded,  and  they  shall  corne  again  fn)m the  land  of  theeijfci)-.''* 
This  was  a  sweet  cordial  to  me  when  I  was  ready  to  faint,  fiauy 
and  many  a  time  have  1  sat  down  and  wept  sweetly  over  this  scrip- 
ture.    At  this  place  we  continued  about  four  days. 

The  Fifth  Remove, — Tho  occasion,  as  I  thought,  of  iheir  reiiioving 
at  this  time,  was  the  English  annyV  being  near  and  following  them,, 
for  ihey  w-ent  as  if  they  had  gone  fcr  their  lives  for  some  considerable 
way;  and  then  they  made  a  stop,  end  chose  out  some  of  their  stoutest 
nK'n,  and  sent  them  back  to  hold  thc^nglish  army  in  play  whiUt  th<^ 
rest  escaped;  and  then,  like  Jehu,  they  marched  on  furiously,  with 
their  old  and  young;  some  carried  their  old  decrepit  mothers, 'some 
cjjrriod  one,  Hnd  som'.^  another.  Four  of  th^  in  canicd  a  great  Indian 
upoaa  bier;  but  going  through  a  thick  wtxxi  with  him,  they  were 
hindered,  and  could  make  no  haste;  whereupon  thoy  took  him  upon 
their  backs,  and  carried  him  one  at  a  time  till  we  came  to  Bacquag* 
river.  Upon  Friday,  a  little  after  noon,  we  came  to  this  river.  When  ail 
the  company  was  come  up  and  gathered  together,  I  thought  to  coimtfthe 

*  Or  Payquage,  now  Miller'g  rivor.  It  enipliet  into  the  CooDccticut, 
betweeo  Northiicld  aod  Montague. 
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number  of  them;  but  they  were  so  many,  and  being  somewhat  in 
motion,  it  was  beyond  my  skill.  In  thb  traTel,  because  of  my  wound, 
I  was  somewhat  favored  in  my  load.  I  carried  only  my  knitting- 
work,  and  two  quarts  of  parched  meal.  Being  very  faint,  I  asked  my 
mistress  to  give  me  one  spoonful  of  the  meat,  but  she  would  not  give 
me  a  taste*  They  quickly  fell  to  cutting  dry  trees,  to  make  rafts  to 
carry  them  over  the  river,  and  soon  my  turn  came  to  go  over.  By 
the  advantage  of  some  brush  which  they  had  laid' upon  the  raft  to  sit  * 
on,  I  did  not  wet  my  foot,  while  many  of  themselves  at  the  other  end 
wesre  mid-leg  deep,  which  cannot  but  be  acknowledged  as  a  favor  of 
God  to  my  weakened  body,  it  being  a  very  cold  time.  I  was  not 
before  acquainted  with  such  kind  of  doings  or  dangers.  «<  When  thou 
passeth  through  the  waters  1  will  be  with  thee,  and  through  the  rivers 
they  shall  not  overflow  thee." — >Isa.  43:  3.  A  certain  number  of  us 
got  over  the  riv^r  that  night,  but  it  was  the  night  afler  the  Sabbath 
before  all  the  company  was  got  over.  On  the  Saturday  they  boiled  * 
an  old  horse's  leg  which  they  had  got,  and  so  we  drank  o^the  broth 
as  soon  as  they  thought  \twai  ready,  and  when  it  was  almost  all  gone 
they  filled  it  up  again* 

The  first  week  of  my  being  among  them  I  hardly  eat  any  thing ; 
the  second  week  I  found  my  stomach  grow  very  faint  for  want  of 
flomething,  and  yet  it  was  very  hard  to  get  down  their  filthy  trash ; 
but  the  third  week,  though  I  could  think  how  formerly  my  stomach 
would  turn  against  this  or  that,  and  I  could  starve  and  die  before  I 
oould  eat  such  things,  yet  they  were  pleasant  and  savory  to  my  taste. 
I  was  at  this  time  knitting  a  pair  of  white  cotton  stockings  for  my 
mistress,  and  I  had  not  yet  wj^ought  upon  the  Sabbath  day.  When 
the  Sabbath  came,  they  bid  me  go  to  work.  I  told  them  it  was  * 
^ahbath  day,  and  desired  them  to  let  me  rest,  and  told  them  I  would 
4o  as  much  more  work  to-morrow;  to  which  they  answered  me  they 
would  break  my  face.  And  here  I  cannot  but  take  notice  of  the 
strange  providence  of  God  in  preserving  the  heathen.  They  weie 
many  hundreds,  old  and  young,  somli  sick  and  some  lame;  many  had 
papooses  at  their  backs ;  the  greatest  number  at  this  time  with  us  were 
squaws;  and  yet  they  travelled  vrith  all  they  had,  bag  and  baggage, 
and  they  got  over  this  river  aforesaid ;  and'  on  Mpnday  they  set  their 
wigwams  on  fire,  and  away  thc^  went.  On  that  very  day  came  the 
l^nglish  array  after  them  to  this  river,  and  saw  the  smoke  of  their 
wigwams,  and  yet  this  river  put  a  stop  to  them.  God  did  not  give 
tkem  courage  or  activity  to  go  over  af\er  us.  We  were  not  ready  for 
so  great  a  mercy  as  victory  and  deliverance ;  if  we  had  been,  God 
would  have  found  out  a  way  for  the  English  to  have  passed  this  ^ver 
as  well  as  for  the  Indians,  with  their  squaws  and  d)ildretl^  and  all 
their  luggage.  ^*0  that  my  people  had  hearkened  unto  me,  and 
Israel  had  walked  in  my  ways ;  I  should  soon  have  subdued  their 
enenvos,  and  turned  mv  hand  against  their  adversaries.** — ^Psal.  81 : 
13»  14. 

The  Sixth  Remove. — On  Monday,  as  I  said,  they  set  their  wig- 
wams on  fire^  and  went  away.    It  wu  a  ooM  morning,  and  before  us 
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there  was  a  great  brook  with  iee  on  it.  Some  waded  thrau^  it  up 
.to  the  knees  and  higher,  but  others  went  till  they  caoie  to  a  beaver 
dam,  and  I  amongst  them,  where,  through  the  good  providence  of 
God,.  I  did  not  wet  my  foot.  I  went  cdong  that  day  mourning  and 
lamenting,  leaving  farther  my  own  country,  and  travelling  farther 
into  the  vast  and  howling  wilderness,  aud  I  understood  something  of 
Lot's  wife's  temptation  when  she  looked  back.  We  came  that  day  to 
'  a  great  swamp,  by  the  side  of  which  we  took  up  our  lodging  that  night 
When  we  came  to  the  brow  of  the  hill  that  looked  toward  the  swamp, 
I  thought  we  had  been  come  to  a  great  Indian  town,  though  thoris 
were  none  but  our  own  company;  the  Indians  were  as  thbk  as  the 
tiees ;  it  seemed  as  if  there  had  been  a  thousand  hatchets  going  at 
once.  If  one  looked  before  one  there  was  nothing  but  Indians,  and 
behind  one  nothing  but  Indians,  and  so  on  the  other  hand;  and  I 
myself  in  the  midst,  and  no  Christian  soul  near  me,.i|pd  yet  how  hath 
*the  Lord  preserved  me  in  safety  I  Oh  the  experience  that  I  have  had 
of  the  goodness  of  Grod  to  me  and  mine! 

The  Seventh  Remaoe, — ^A^iler  a  restless  and  hungry  night  there, 
we  had  a  wearisome  time  of  it  the  next  day.  The  swamp  by  which 
we  lay  was,  as  it  were,  a  deep  dungeon,  and  an  exceeding  high  and 
steep  hill  before  it.  Before  I  got  to  the  top  of  the  UU,  !>  thou^t  my 
heart  and  legs  and  all  would  have  broken  and  failed  me.  What 
through  faintness  and  soreness  of  body,  it  was  a  grievous  day  of  travd 
to  me.  As  we  went  along,  I  saw  a  place  where  £«nglish  cattle  h&d 
been.  This  was  a  comfort  to  me,  such  as  it  was.  Quickly  afler  that 
we  came  to  an*  Bullish  path;,  which  so  took  me  that  I  thought  I  could 
there  have  freely  Tain  down  and  died.^  That  day,  a  little  afler  Doom, 
we  came  to  Squahcag,*  where 'the  Indians  quickly  spread  themselves 
over  the  deserted  English  fields,  gleaning  what  they  could  find.  Some . 
picked  up  ears  of  wheat  thut  were  crickled  down,  some  found  ears  of 
Indian  corn,  some  found  ground-nuts,  and  oth^  sheaves  of  wheat 
*  that  were  frozen  together  in  the  shock,  and)  went  to'  threshing  them 
oui.  Myself  got  two  ears  of  Indian  com,  and  whilst  I  did  but  turn 
my  back  one  of  them  was  stole  from  me,  which  much  troubled  me. 
There  came  an  Indian  to  them  at  that  time,  with  a  basket  of  horse- 
liver.  I  asked  him  to  give  me  a  piece.  "What,"  says  he,  "can  yon 
eat  horse-liver?"  I  told  himi  would  ft-y,  if  he  would  give  me  a  piece, 
which  he  did,  and  I  laid  it  on  the  coals  to  roast;  but  before  it  was 
half  ready  they  got  Half  of  it  away  from  me,  so  that  I  was  forced  to 
take  the  rest  and  eat  it  as  it  was,  with  the  blood  about  my  mouthif 
and  yet  a  savory  bit  it  was  to  me,  for  to  the  hungry  soul  every  bitter 
thinff-was  sweet.  A  solemn  sight  methought  it  was,  to  see  whole 
fields  of  wheat  and  Indian  com  forsaken  and  spoiled,  and  the  remain- 
der of  them  to  be  food  for  our  merciless  enemies.  That  night  we  had. 
a  mess  of  wheat  for  our  supper. 

The  Eighth  Remave^-^n  the  morrow  morning  we  must  go^ver 
Connecticut  river,  to  meet  with  King  Philip.     Two  canoes  fuU  they 

**  Or  Sqmkeag,  aow  PfovChfialds;.  • 
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hadc8rriedo¥<er;  the  noxt  turn  myself  was  to  go;  but  as  my  foot  was 
upon  the  canoe  to  step  in,  there  waa  a  sudden  outcry  among  them,  and 
I  must  ^tep  back ;  and  instead  of  going  over  the  river,  I  must  go  four 
or  five  miles  up  the  river  farther  northward.  Some  of  the  Indians 
ran  one  way,  and  some  another.  The.  cause  of  this  route  was,  as  I 
thought,  their  espying  some  Engiish  scouts,  who  were  thereabouts. 
In  this  travel  up  the  rivei^  about  noon  the  company  made  a  stop,  and 
flat  down,  some  to  .eat  and  others  to  rest  them.  As  I  sat  amongst 
then,  musing  on  things  past,  my  son  Joseph  unexpectedly  came  to 
we*  We  ai&edof  each  other^s  wel£9irc,  bemoaning  our'  doleful  con- 
diti#a,  and  the  chfmgb  that  had  come  upon  us.  We  had  husband  and 
fii(her,.and  children  and -sisters,  and  friends  and  relations,  and  house 
aiid  home,  and  many  comfoils  of  this  life ;  but  now  we  might  say  as 
Job, «« Naked  came  I  out  of  my  mother^a  womb,  and  naked  shall  I 
vifurn.  The  Lord  gave,  and  the  Lord  hath  taken  away ;  blessed  be 
the  name  of  the  Lord.'*  I  asked  lum  whether  he  would  read.  He 
tokl  me  he  earnestly  .desired  it.  I  gave  him  my  Bible,  and  he  lighted 
upon  thai  comfortable  scripture,  Psalm  IIQ:  17,  18, — <'I  shall  not 
die,  but  live,  and  declare  the  works  of  the  Lord.  The  Lord  hath 
chastened  me  sore,  yet  he  hath  not  given  me  qiiref  to  death.'^  "  Look 
hera,  mother,"  seys  he,  ^'  did  you  read  this  T'  And  here  I  may  take 
occasion  to  mention  one  principal  ground  of  my  setting  ibrth  these 
lines,  even  as  the  I%almist  says,  to  declare  the  wo^s  of  the  Lord, 
and  his  wonderful  power  in  carrying  us  along,  preserving  us  in  the 
wilderness  while  under  the  enemy's  hand,  and  ^turning  of  us  in  safety 
again;  and  his  goodness  in  bringing  to  my  hand  so  many  comfortable 
and  suitable  scriptures  in  my  distress. 

But  to  return.  We  travelled  on  till  night,  a«d  in  the  morning  we 
/nuft  go  over  the  river  to  Philip's  crew.  When  I  was  in  the  canoe,  I 
oould  not  but  be  amazed  at  the  numerous  crew  of  Pagans  that  were 
on  the  bank  on  the  other  side.  When  I  came  ashore,  they  gathered 
all  about  me,  I  sitting  alone  in  the  midst. ,  I  observed  they  asked  one 
another  questions,  and  laughed,  and  rejoiced  over  their  gains  and, 
victcHies.  Then  my  heart  began  to  fail,  and  I  fell  a  weeping ;  which 
was  the  first  time,  to  my  remembrance,  that  I  wept  before  them. 
Although  I  had  met  with  so  much  affliction,  and  ray.  heart  was  many 
times  ready  to  break,  yet  could  nol  I  shed  one  tear  in  their  sight,  but 
rather  had  been  all  this  while  in  a  maize,  and  like  one  astonished ; 
but  now  I  may  say  as  Psalm  1 37  :  1 , — "  By  the  rivers  of  Babylon, 
lliere  we  sat  down,  yea,  we  wept,  when  we  remembered  Zion."  There 
one  of  them  asked  me  why  I  wept.  I  could  hardly  tell  what  to  say ; 
yet  I  answered  they  would  kill  me.  "  No,"  said  be, "  none  will.hurt 
you."  Then  came  one  of  them,  and  gave  me  two  spoonfuls  of  meal, 
to  comfort  me,  and  aaether  gave  me  half  a  pint  of  peas,  whrch  was 
worth  more  than  many  bushels  at  another  time.  Then  I  went  to  see 
King  Philip.  He  bade  me  come  and  sit  down,  and  asked  me  whether 
I  would  smoke— -a  usual  compliment  now-a-days  among  the  saints 
and  sinners ;  but  this  no  way  suited  me ;  for  thougl^  I  had  formerly 
used  tobacco,  yet  I  had  left  it  ever  since  I  was  fiist  taken..    It  seems 
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to  be  a  bait  the  devil  lays  to  make  men  Iosb  their  predous  time.  I 
remember  with  shame  how  formerly,  whei\  I  had  taken  two  or  three 
pipee,  I  was  presently  ready  Upr  another,  such  8  bewitching  thing  it 
is ;  but  I  thank  God.  he  has  now  given  me  power  over  it.  Sorely 
there  arc  many  who  may  be  better  employed  than  to  ait  sucking  a 
stinking  tobacco-pipe. 

Now  the  Indians  gathered  their  forces  t«  go  againet  Northampton. 
Over  night  one  went  about  yelling  and  hooting  to  give  notice  of  the 
design*  Whereupon  they  went  to  boiling  of  gc^uod-nuts  dnd  paiching 
com,  as  many  as  had  it,  for  their  provision ;  and  in  ihe  morning  away 
they  went.  During  my  abode  in  this  place,  Philip  epake  to  me  to 
make  a  shirt  for  his  boy,  which  I  did;  for  which  he  gave  me  a  shiUing. 
I  offered  the  money  to  my  mistress,  but  she  bid  me  keep  it,  and  with 
it  I  bought  a  piece  of  horse-flesh.  Aflerward  he  asked  me  to  make  a 
cap  for  his  boy,  for  which  he  invited  me  to  dinner.  I  went,  imdvlie 
gave  me  a  pancake  about  as  big  a^  two  fingers;  it  was  made  of 
parched  wheat,  beaten  and  fried  in  bear's  grease,  but  I  thought  I  never 
tasted  pleasanter  meat  in  my  life.  There  was  a  squaw  who  spake  to 
me  to  make  a  shirt  for  her  sannup.;  for  which  she  gave  me  a  pieoe  of 
beef.  Another  asked  me  to  knit  a  pair  of  stockings,  for  whi«h  die 
gave  me  a  quart  of  peas.  I^  boiled  my  peas  and  heef  together,  and 
invited  my  master  and  mistress  to  dinner;  but  the  proud  gossip,  because 
I  served  them  5oth  in  one  dish,  would  eat  nothing,  except  oae  bit  that 
he  gave  her  upon  the  .point  of  his  knife.  Hearing  that  my  son  was 
come  to  this  -place,  I  went  to  see  him,  and  found  him  lying  flat  on  the 
ground.  I  asked  him  how  he  could  sleq)  so.  He  answered  me  that 
he  was  not  asleep,  but  at  prayer,  and  that  he  lay  so  that  they  migbf 
not  observe  what  he  was  doing.  I  pray  God  he  may  remember  these 
things  now  he  is  returned  in  sa(ety«  At  this  place,  the  suaxiow  gq^og 
higher,  what  with  the  beams  and  heat  of  the  siln  aad  smoke  of  the 
wigwams,  I  thought  I  should  have  been  blinded.  I  could  scarce 
discern  one  wigwam  from  another.  There  was  on^  Mary  ThurstOA^ 
of  Med  field,  who,  seeing  how  it  was.with  me,  lent  me  a  hat  to  wear ; 
but  as  soon  as  i  was  gone,  the  squaw  that  owned  that  Mary  Thurston 
came  running  ader  ipe,  and  got  it  away  again.  Here  was  a  squaw 
who  gave  me  a  spoonful  of  meal;  I  put  it  in  my  pocket  to  keep  it  salb^ 
yet  nothwithstanding  somebody  slole  it,  but  put  five  Indian  corns  in 
the  room  of  it ;  which  corns  were  the  greatest  provision  I  had  in  my 
travel  for  one  day. 

The  Indians  returning  from  Northampton,*  brought  with  thernsoi^ 
horses,  and  sheep,  and  other  things  which  they  had  taken.  I  desired 
them  that  they  would  .carry  me  to  Albany  upon  one  of  these  horso^ 
and  sell  me  for  powder,  for  so  they  had  sometimes  discoursed.  I  was 
utterly  helpless  of  getting  home  on  foot,  the  way  that  I  came.  I  could 
hardly  bear  to  think  of  the  many  weary  steps  I  had  taken  to  thiu, 
place. 

The  Ninih  Remove. — ^But  instead  of  either  going  to  Albany  or 

*  Northamptoa  was  attacked  March  14, 1676. 
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homewttrd)  we  must  go  five  miles' up  the  river,  and  then  go  over  it. 
Here  we  abode  a  while.  Here  lived  a  ^rry  Indian,  who  spake  to  me 
to  make  hin\a  shirt;  when  I  had  done  it  he  would  pay  me. nothing 
for  iK  But  he  living  by  the  mer  side,  where  I  often  went  to  fetch 
watery  I  would  often  be  putting  him*  in  mind,  and  calling  ft>r  my  pay; 
at  last  he  told  me  that  if  L  would  make  another  shirt  for  a  papoose 
not  yet  bom,  he  would  give  me  a  knife,  which  he  did  when  I  had 
done  it.  I  carried  the  knife  in,  and  my  master  asked  me  to  give  it 
him,  and  I  was  not  a  httleglad  that  I  had  any  thing  that  they  would 
aocept  of  and  lib  pleased  with.  When  we  ware  at  this  place  my 
masler's  n»id  came  home;  she  had  been  gone  three  wcel^s  into  the 
Narragansett  country  to  fetch  com,  where  they  l^d  stored  up  some 
in  the  ground.  *  She  brought  home  about  a  peck  aed  a  half  of  corn* 
Tlis  was  about  the  time  that  their  great  captain,  Naonanto,  was  killed 
iA'the  Narragansett  c<wntry. 

My  son  being  now  about  a  mile  from  me,  1  asked  liberty  to  go  and 
see  him.  They  bid  me  go,  and  away  I  went;  but  quickly  lost  my- 
self, travelling  over  hills  and  through  swamps,  and  could  not  find  the 
•  way  to  him.  And  I  caimot  but  admire  the  wonderful  power  and 
goodness  of  God  te  me,*  in  that  though  I  was^gooe  from  home  and 
iftet  whh  all  sorts  of  Indians,  and  those.  I  had  no  knowledge  of,  and 
there  being  no  Christian  soUl  near  me,  yet  not  one  of  them  oftercd 
the  least*  imaginable*' miscarriage  to  me.  I  turned  homeward  again, 
and  met  with  my  master,  and  •he  showed  mf  the  way  to  my  son; 
When  I  came  to  him  I  feand  him  not  well,  and  withal  he  had  a  boil 
on  his  side  which  much  troubled  him.  We  bemoaned  one  another  a 
'^ while,  as  the  Lord  helped  us,  and  then  I  Tetumed  again.  When  I 
was  returned,  I  found  myaelf  as  unsatisfied  as  I  was  biefore.  I  went 
up  and  down  mourning  and  lamenting,  and  my  spirit  was  ready  to 
qjnk  with  the  thoughts  of  my  poor  children.  My  son  was  ill,  and  I 
could  not  but  think  of  his  mournful  looks,  having  no  Christian  friend 
near  him  to  do  Aiy  office  of  love  to  him,  either  for  soul  or  body.  And 
my  poor  girl,  i  knew  not  where  she  was,  nor  whether  she  was  sick 
or  well,  alive  or  dead.  I  repaired  under  these  thought^  to  my  Bible, 
(my  great  comforter  in  that  time,)  and  that  scripture  calne  to  my 
hand,  <*Cast  thy  burden  upon  the  Lord,  and  he  shall  sustain  thee/' — 
Psal.  56:-33. 

But  I  was  fain  to  go  look  after  something  to  satisfy  my  hunger; 
and  going  among  the  wigwarAs,  I  went  into  one,  and  there  found  a 
squaw  who  showed  herself  very  kind  to  me,  and  gave  me  a  piece  of 
bear.  I  put  it  into  my  pocket  dnd  came  home,  bot  could  not  find  an 
opportunity  to  broil  it,  for  fear  they  should  get  it  from  me.  And 
fhere  it  lay  all  the  day  .eftd  night  in  my  stinking  pocket.  In  the 
moming  I  went  again  to  |he  squaw,  who  had  a  kettle  of  grotind-nuts 
boiling.  I  asked  her  to  let  me  boil  my  piece  of  bear  in  the  kettle, 
which  she  did,  and  gave  me  some  ground-nuts  to  eat  with  it,  and  I 
eannot  bot  think  how  pleasant  it  was  to  me.  I  have  sometimes  seen 
bear  baked  handsomely  amongst  the  English^  and  some  Uked  it,  but 
the  thoughta  that  it  was  bear  m^e  me  tremble.    But  now  that  was 
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savory  io  me  that  one  would  think  was  enough  to  iara  the  t 
of  a  hfute  creature*  ^ 

One  hitter  cold  day  I  could  find  no  room  to  sit  down  b^re  the  fire. 
I  went  out,  and  could  not  tell  what  to  do,  but  I  went  into  anothtf 
wigwam,  where  tbey  were  also  s&tiing  round  the  fire;  hut  the  squaw 
laid  a  skin  for  roe,  and  bid  roe  sk  down,  and  gave  me  some  ground- 
nuts, and  bid  me  ooroe  again,  and  told  me  they  would  buy  me  if  they 
were  able.  And  yet  these  were  strangers  to  me  that  I  never  knew 
before. 

The  Tenth  Remove^-^Thai  day  a  small  -part  of  4he  com^Mmy  re- 
moved about  three  quarters  of  a  mile,  intending  to  go  farther  theneoct 
day.  When  they  came  to  the  place  they  intended  to  lodge,  and.  had 
pitched  their  wigwams,  beii>g  hungry,  I  went  again  baftk  to  the  place 
we  were  before  at,  to  ^t  something  to  eat ;  being  encouraged  by  the 
squaw's  kindness,  who  bid  me  come  again.  When  I  was  Ihere,  theift 
came  an  Indian  to  look  afler  me;  who  when  he  had  found  me,  kicked 
me  all  along,  •  I  went  home  and  found  venison  roasting  that  night, 
but  they  would  not  give  me  one  bit  of  it.  Sometimes  I  met  with- 
favor,  and  sometime»  with  nothing  but  frovms. 

The  EUvenih  Rent^ve. — ^The  next  day  i(i*the  m6ming,  they  took 
their  travel,  intending  a  day's  journey  up  the  river ;  I  took  my  load 
at  my  back,  and  quickly  we  came  to  wade  over  a  river,  and  passed 
over  tiresome  and  wearisome  hilbi  One  hill*  waft  so  steep,  that  I  was 
fain  to  creep  up  on  m)\  knees,  and  to  hold  by  the  twigs  and  bushes 
to  keep  myself  from  &lling  backward.  My4iead  also  was  so  light 
that  I  usually  reeled  as  I  went.  But  I  hope  all  those  wearisome  steps 
that  I  have  taken  are  but*  a  forwarding  of  me  to  the  lieavenly  rest, 
(<  I  know,  O  Lord,  that  thy  judgments  are  right,  and  that  thou  in 
faithfulness  hath  afflicted  me."— Psalm  119:  75. 

T%€  Jhffe^h  Remove. — ^It  was  upon  a  Sabbath-day  morning  that 
they  prepared  for  their  travel.    This  morning  I  asked  my  master 
whether  he  would  sell  me  to  my  husband ;  he  answered,  nux;  which 
did  much  rejoice  my  spirits.    My  mistress,  before  we  went,  was  gone 
to  the  burial  of  a  pa{x>ose,  and  returning,  she  found  me  sitting  and 
reading  in  Yny  Bible.     She  snatched  it  hastily  out  of  my  hand  and 
threw  it  out  of  doors.     I  ran  out  and  caught  it  up,  and  put  it  in  my 
pocket,  and  never  let  her  See  it  aflcrwards.    Then  they  packed  up 
their  things  to  be  gone,  and  gave  me  my  load ;  I  complained  it  was 
too  heavy,  whereupon  she  gave  me  a  slap  on  the  face  aod  bid  me  be- 
gone.   I  lifted-  up  my  heart  to  God,  hoping  that  redemption  was  not 
far  off;  and  the  rather  because  their  insolence  grew  worse  and  worse. 
But  thoughts  of  my  going  homewardf  for  so  we  bent  our  course,! 
much  cheered  my  spirit,  and  made  my  burden  seem  light,  and  almost 
nothing  at  all.  But  to  my  amazement  and  gre^t  perplexity ,  the  scale  was 
soon  turned;  for  when  we  had  got  a  little  way,  on  a  sudden  my  mistress 
gave  out  she  would  go  no  further,  but  turn  back  again,  and  said  I 
must  go  hack  agam  with  her ;  and  she  callsd  her  sannup,  and  would 
have  him  go  back  also,  but  he  would  not,  but  said  he  woM  go  on, 
and  coine  toua  again, in  thrae  days.    My  spirit  was  upon  this,!. 
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oonfessr  very  impatient^  and  almost  ootrageoas.  I  thought  I  oould 
as  well  have  died  as  went  back.  I  cannot  declare  the  trouble  that  I 
was  in  about  it ;  back  again  I  must  go.  As  soon  as  I  had  an  oppor- 
tunity, I  took  my  Bible  to  read,  and  that  quieting  scripture  came  to 
my  hand,  Psalm  46 :  10, — ^**  Be  still,  and  know  that  1  am  God ;" 
which  stilled  my  spirit  for  the  present ;  but  a  8<*e  time  of  trial  1 
omcluded  I  had  to  go  through ;  my  master  being  gone,  who  seemed 
to  me  the  best  friend  I  had -of  an  Indian,  both  in  cold  and  hunger,  and 
quickly  «o  it  proved.  Down  I  sat,  with  my  heart  as  full  as  it  could 
hoId,«and  yet  so  hungry  that  1  could  not  sit  neither.  But  going  out 
to  see  what  I  could  find,  and  walking  amoi^  the  trees,  I  found  six 
acoras  and  two  chesnuts,  Mi^ich  were  some  refreshment  to  mc.  To- 
wanfe  night  I  gathered  me  some  sticks  for  my  own  comfort,  that  I 
might  not  lie  cold ;  but  when  we  came  to  lie  down,  they  bid  me  go 
out  and  lie  somewhere  else,  for  they  had  company,  they  said,  come 
ia  more  than  their  own.  I  told  them  I  could  iot  tell  where  to  go  ; 
Ihey  bid  me  go  look ;  I  told  them  if  I  went  to  another  wigwam  they 
would  be  angry  and  send  me  home  again.  Then  one  of  the  company 
drew  his  sword  and  told  me  he  would"  run  me  through  if  I  did  not  go 
pvesently.  Then  was  I  fain  to  stoop  to  this  rude  follow,  and  go  out 
IB  the  night  I  knew  not  whither.  Mine  eyes  hath  seen  that  follow, 
aHerwards  walking  up  and  down  in  Boston,  under  the  appearance  of  a 
fineadly  Iiidianf  and  several  others  of  t]ie  like  cut.  I  went  to  one 
wigwam,  and  they  told  me  they  had  no  room.  Then  I  went  to 
another,  and  they  said  tha  same.  At  last,  an  old  Indian  bid  me  come 
te  him,  and  his  squaw  gave  me  some  ground-nuts ;  she  gave  me  also 
oomething  to  lay  under  my  head,  and  a  gcK)d  fire  we  had ;  through 
the  good  providence  of  Grod,  I  had  a  comfortable  kxlging  that  night. 
In  the  morning,  another  Indian  bid  me  come  at  night  and  he  would 
give  me  six  ground-nuts,  which  I  did.  We  were  at  this  place  and 
time  about  two  miles  from  Connecticut  river.  We  went  in  the 
morning,  to  gather  ground-nuts,  to  th^  river,  and  went  back  again  at 
night.  I  went  with  a  great  load  at  my  back,  for  they,  when  they 
w^nt,  though  but  a  little  way,  would  carry  all  their  tiympery  with 
them.  I  told  theiA  the  skin  was  off  my  back,  but  I  had  no  other 
comfortisg  answer  from  them  than  this,  that  it  would  be  no  matter  if 
my  head  was  off  too. 

The  Thirteenth  Renunfe.^-lneteBLd  of  going  towards  the  bay,  which 
was  what  I  desired,  I  must  go  with  them  five  or  six  miles  down  the 
liver,  into  a  mighty  thicket  of  brush;  where  we  abode  almost  a 
fortnight.  Here  one  asked  me  to  make  a  shirt  for  her  papoose,  for 
whioii  she  gave  me  a  mess  of  broth,  which  was  thickened  with  meal 
made  of  tlve  bark  of  a  tree ;  and  to  make  it  better  she  had  put  into  it 
abouf  a  handfol  of  peas,  and  a  few  roasted  ground-nuts.  I  had  not 
seen  my  son  a  pretty  while,  and  here  was  an  Indicm  of  whom  I  made 
enquiry  after  him,  and  asked  him  where  he  saw  hmi.  He  answered 
me,  that  such  a  time  his  master  roasted  him,  and  that  himself  did  eat 
a  piece  of  him  as  big  as  his  two  fingers,  and  that  be  was  very  good 

But  the  Lord  upheM  my  spiht  under  thiadiaooiuragemeeit ;  and 

SO 
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I  considered  their  horrible  addictedne^s  to  lying,  and  that  there  is  not 
one  of  them  that  makes  the  least  conscience  of  speaking  the  truth. 

In  this  place,  one  cold  night,4a9  I  lay  by  the  fire,  I  removed  a  stick 
which  kept  the  heat  from  me;  a  squaw  moved  it  down  again,  at  whkh 
1  looked  up,  and  she  threw  an  handful  of  ashes  in  my  eyes;  I  thousht 
I  should  have  bee«  quite  blinded  and  never  have  seen  more;  but,  lying 
down,  the  water  ran  out  of  my  eyes,  and  carried  the  dirt  with  it,  that 
by  the  morning  I  recovered  my  .sight  again.  Yet  upon  this,  and  the 
like  occasions,  I  liope  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  with  Job,  "  Have  pity 
upon  me,  liave  pity  upon  me,  O  ye  my  friends,  for  the  hand  %f  the 
Lord  has  touched  me."  ^  And  here,  I  cannot  but  remember  how  many 
times,  sitting  in  their  wigwams,  and  musing  on  things  past,  1  should 
suddenly  leap  up  and  run  out,  as  if  I  bad  been  at  home,  forgetting  where 
I  was,  and  what  my  condition  was;  but  when  I  was  without,  and  saw 
nothing  but  wilderness  and  woods,  and  a  company  of  barbarous 
heathen,  my  mind  quickly  returned  to  me,  which  made  me  think  of 
that  spoken  concerning  Sampson,  who  said,  ^^I  will  go  out  and  shake 
myself  as  at  dhcr  times,  but  he  wist  not  that  the  Lord  was  departed 
from  him." 

About  this  time  I  began  to  think  that  all  my  hope^  of  restaraliai 
would  come  to  nothing.  I  thoMght  of  the  English  army,  and  hoped 
for  their  coming,  and  being  retaken  by  them,  but  that  failed.  I  hoped 
to  be  carried  to  Albany,  as  the  Indians  had  4iscoursed,  but  that  fkiled 
also.  I  thought  of  being  sold  to  my  husband,  as  my  master  spake; 
but  instead  of  that,  my  master  himself  was  gone,  and  I  led  behind,  so- 
that  my  spirit  was  pow  quite  ready  to  sink.  I  asked  them  to  lei  me 
go  out  and  pick  up  some  sticks,  that  I  might  get  alone  and  pour  oat 
my  heart  unto  the  Lord.  Then  also  f  took  my  Bible  to  read,  but 
I  found  no  comfort  here  neither;  yet  1  can  say  in  all  my  sorrows  and 
afflictions,  God  did  not  leave  me  to  have  any  impatient  work  toward 
himself,  as  if  his  ways  were  unrighteous;  but  1  knew  that  he  laid  upon 
me  less  than  I  deserved.  Afl«rward,  before  this  dolefyl  time  ended 
with  me,  I  was  turning  the  leaves  of  my  Bible,  and  the  Lord  brought 
to  me  some  scripture  which  did  a  little  revive  me,  as  that^  Isa.  56:  9, 
**For  my  thoughts  are  not  your  thoughts,  neither  ire  ray  ways  your 
ways,  saith  the  Lord."  And  also  that, — Psal.  37:  5,  "Comn^t  thy 
ways  unto  the  Lord,  trust  also  in  him,  and  he  shall  bnng4t  to  pass.^' 

About  this  time,  they  came  yelping  from  Hadley,*  having  there 
killed  three  Englishmen,  und  brought  one  captive  with  them,  viz: 
Thomas  Reed.  They  all  gathered  about  the  poor  man,  asking  him 
many  questions.  I  desired  also  to  go  and  see  him;  and  when  I  came 
he  was  crying  bitterly,  supposing  they  would  qyickly  kill  him.  Wliere- 
upon  I  asked  one  of  them  whether, they  intended  to  kill  him;  he  an- 
swered me  they  would  not.  He  being  a  little  cheered  with  that,  1 
asked  him  about  tl^  welfare  of  my  husband ;  he  told  me  he  saw  him 
such  a  dme  in  the^y,  and  he  was  well,  but  very  melancholy.    By 

^  In  the  beginning  of  April,  a  number  of  the  inhabitants  of  Hadley, 
having  ventured  out  some  distance  from  the  guard,  for  the  purpose  or 
tttlBf*,  were  attackad  by  the  Indiana,  and  three  of  them  kiUed. 
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^hich  I  Gortainly  understood,  though  I  suspected  It  before,  that  what- 
soever the  Indians  told  me  respecting  him  was  vanity  and  lies.  Some 
of  them  told  me  he  was  dead,  and  they  had  killed  him  5  some  said  he 
was  married  ao^ain,  and  that  the  governor  wkhed  him  to  marry,  and 
told  him  that  he  should  have  his  choice;*  and  that  all  persuaded  him 
that  I  was  dead.  So  like  were  these  barbarous  creatures  to  him  who 
was  a  liar  from  the  beginning. 

As  I  was  sitting  once  in  the  wigwim  here',  Philip's  maid  came  with 
the  child  in  her  arms,  and  asked  me  to  give  her  a  piece  of  my  apron 
to  make  a  flap  for  it.  I  told  hep  I  would  not ;  then  my  mistress  bid 
me  give  it,  but  I  still  said  no;  the  maid  told  me  if  I  would  not  give 
her  a  piece,  she  would  tear  a  piece  off  it.  I  told  her  I  would  tear  her 
coat  then;  with  that  my  mistress  rises- up,  and  takes  up  a  stick  big 
enough  to  have  killed  me,  and  struck  at  me  with  it ;  but  I  stept  out, 
and  she  struck  the  stick  into  the  mat  of  the  wigwam.  But  while  she 
Mras  pulling  it  Out,  I  ran  to  the  maid  and  gave  her  all  my  apron,  and 
so  that  storm  went  over. 

Hearing  that  my  son  was  come  to  this  place,  I  vfent  to  see  him, 
and  told  him  that  his  father  was  well,  but  very  melancholy.  He  told 
me  he  was  as  much  grieved  for  his  father  as  for  himself.  I  wondered 
at  his  speech,  for  I  thought  1  had  enough  upon  my  spirit,  in  reference 
to  myself,  to  make  me  mindless  of  my  husband  and  every  one  else, 
they  being  safe  among  their  friends.  He  told  me  also,  that  a  while 
before,  his  master,  together  with  other  Indians,  were  going  to  the 
French  for  powder;  but  by  the  way  the  Mohawks  met  with  them,  and 
killed  four  of  their  company,  which  made  the  rest  turn  back  again ; 
for  which  I  desire  that  myself  and  he  may  ever  bless  the  Lord ;  for  it 
might  have  been  worse  with  him  had  he  been  sold  to  the  French,  than 
it  proved  to  be  in  his  remaining  with  the  Indians. 

I  went  to  see  an  English  youth  in  this  place,  one  John  Gilbert,  of 
Springfield.  I  found  him  lying  without  doors  upon  the  ground.  1 
asked  him  how  he  did ;  he  told  me  he  was  very  sick  of  a  flux  with 
eating  so  much  blood.  They  had  turned  him  out  of  the  wigwam,  and 
with  him  an  Indian  papoose,  almost  dead,  (whose  parents  had  been 
killed,)  in  a  bitter  cold  day,  without  fire  or  clothes ;  the  yoong  man 
himself  had  nothing  on  but  his  shirt  and  waistcoat.  This  sight  was 
enough  to  melt  a  heart  of  flint.  There  they  lay  quivering  in  the  cold, 
the  youth  round  like  a  dog,  the  papoose  stretched  out,  with  his  eyes, 
nose,  and  mouth  full  of  dirt,  and  yet  alive  and  groaning.  I  advised 
John  to  go  and  get  to  some  fire;  he  told  me  he  could  not  stand,  but  I 
persuaded  him  still,  lest  he  should  lie  there  and  die;  and  with  much 
ado  I  got  him  to  a  fire,  and  went  myself  home.  As  soon  as  I  was 
got  home,  his  master's  daughter  came  after  me  to  know  what  I  had 
done  with  the  Englishman ;  I  told  her  I  had  got  him  to  a  fire  in  such 
a  plaop.  Now  had  I  need  to  pray  Paul's  prayer, — 2  Thess.  3:  2, 
**That  we  may  be  delivered  from  unreasonable' and  wicked  men." 
For  her  satisfaciion  I  went  along  with  her,  and  brought  her  to  him ; 
but  before  I  got  home  again  it  was  noised  about  that  I  was  running 
away,  and  getting  tho  English  youth  along  with  me;  that  as  soon  as 
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I  came  in,  tbej  began  to  rant  and  domineer,  asking  me  where  I  had 
been,  and  what  1  had  been  ^loing,  and  saying  they  would  knock  me 
on  theliead.  I  told  them  I  had  been  seeing  the  English  youth,  and 
that  I  would  not  run  aivay.  They  told  me  I  lied,  and  getting  up  a 
hatchet,  they  came  to  ro^  and  said  they  would  knock  me  down  if  I 
stirred  out  ag^in,  and  so  confined  me  to  the  wigwam.  Now  may  I 
i5ay  with  David>-^2  Sam.  24:  14,  "  I  am  in  a  great  strait."  If  I  keep 
in  I  must  die  with  hunger,  and  if  I  go  out  I  must  be  knocked  on  the 
head.  'Btiis  distressed  condition  held  that  dpyt  and  half  the  next,  and 
then  the  Lord  remembered  me,  whose  mercies  are  great.  Then  came 
an  Indian  t»  me  with  a  pair  of  stockings  which  were  too  big  for  him, 
and  he  would  have  me  ravel  them  out  and  knit  them  fit  for  him.  I 
showed  ftiyself  willing,  and  bid  hi^  ask  my  mistress  if  1  might  go 
along  with  him  a  little  way.  She  said  yes,  1  might ;  and  I  was  not  a 
little  refreshed  with  that  news,  that  I  had  ray  liberty  again.  Then  I 
went  along  with  himy  and  he  gave  me  some  roasted  ground-nuts, 
which  did  again  revive  my  feeble  stomach. 

Being^^t  out  t)f  her  sight,  I  had  time  and  liberty  again  to  look  into 
my  Bible,  whicli*  was  my  guide  by  day  and  my  pillow  at  night  Now 
that  comfortable  scripture  presented  itself  to  me, — ^Isa.  45:  7,  "Fox  a 
small  moment  have  I  forsaken  thee,  but  with  great  mercies  will  I 
gather  thoe.'^  Thus  the  Lord  carried  me  along  from  one  time  to 
another,  and  made  good  to  me  this  precious  promise,  and  many 
others.  Then  my  son  came  to  see  me,  and  I  asked  his  master  to  let 
him  stay  a  while  with  me,  that  I  might  comb  his  head  and  look  over 
him,  for  he  was  almost  overcome  with  lice.  He  told  me  when  I  had 
done  that  he  was  very  hungry,  but  I  had  nothing  to  relieve  him,  bul 
bid  him  go  into  the  wigwams  as  he  went  along,  and  see  if  he  oould 
get^ny  thing  among  them;  which  he  did,  and  it  seems  tarried  a  little 
too  Igftg,  for  his  master  was  angry  with  him,  and  beat  him,  and  th^a 
sold  him.  Then  he  came  running  to  tell  me  he  had  a  new  master, 
and  that  he  had  given  him  some  ground-nuts  already.  Then  I  went 
along  with,  him  to  hb  new  master,  who  told  me  he  loved  him,  and  he 
should  not  want.  So  his  master  carried  him  away,  and  I  never  saw 
him  aflejrwards  till  I  saw  him  at  Piscataqua,  in  Portsmouth. 

That  night  they  bid  me  go  out  of  the  wigwam  again ;  my  mistress's 
papoose  was  sick,  and  it  died  that  night,  and  there  was  one  benefit  in 
it,  that  there  was  more  room.  I  went  to  a  wigwam,  and  they  bid  me 
come  in,  and  gave  me  a  skin  to  lie  upon,  and  a  mess  of  venison  and 
ground-nuts,  which  was  a  choice  dish  among  them.  On  the  morrow 
they  buried  the  papoose;  and  afterward,  both  morning  and  evening, 
there  came  a  company  to  mourn  and  howl  with  her;  though  I  confeaB 
I  could  not  much  condole  with  them.  Many  sorrowful  days  I  had  in 
this  place;  often  getting  alone,  "  Like  a  crane  or  a  swallow,  so  did  I 
chatter;  I  did  mourn  as  a  dove;  mine  eyes  fail  with  looking  upward. 
O  Lord,  I  am  oppressed,  undertake  for  me.'* — Isa.  38:  14.  f  could 
tell  the  Lord,  as  Hezekiah,  verse  3,  «  Remember  now,  O  Lord,  I 
beseech  thee,  how  I  have  walked  before  thee  in  truth."  Now  I  had 
time  to  examine  all  my  ways.    My  conscience  did  not  accuse  me  of 
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wrighteousaess  towards  one  or  another;  yet  I  saw  how  In  my  walk 
with  God  I  had  been  a  carelesd  creature.  As  David  said»  "Against 
thee  only  have  I  sinned."  And  I  might  say  with  the  poor  publican, 
^<  God  bie  meroiful  to  me  a  sinner,"  Upon  the  Sabbath  days  I  could 
look  upon  the  sun,  cmd  think  how  people  were  going  to  the  house  of 
God  to  have  their  souls  refi'eii^ed,  f^d  then  home  and  their  bodies 
also;  but  I  was  destitute  of  both,  and  might  say  as  the  poor  prodigal, 
«<Iie  would  fail!  have  filled  his  belly  with  the  husks  that  the  swine  did 
eat,  and  no  man  gave  unto  him." — Luke  15:  16.  For  I  must  say 
with  him,  "  Father,  I  have  sinned  against  heaven  and  in  thy  sight."—* 
Verse  21.  I  remember  how,  on  the  night  before  and  after  the  Sab- 
bath, when  my  family  was  about  me,  and  relations  and  neighbors 
with  us,  we  could  pray,  and  sing,  and  refresh  our  bodies  with  the 
good  creatures  of  God,  and  then  have  a  comfortable  bed  to  lie  down 
on;  but  instead  of  all  this,  1  had  only  a  little  swill  for  the  body,  and 
then,  like  a  swine,  must  lie  down  on  the  ground.  I  cannot  express  to 
inan  the  sorrow  that  lay  upon  my  spirit;  the  Lord  knows  it.  Yet  that 
comfortable  scripture  would  often  come  to  my  mind — ^*  For  a  small 
ii^ment  have  1  forsaken  thee,  but  with  great  mercies  will  I  gather 
thee."        ;. 

The  Fourteenth  Remove, — ^Now  must  we  pack  up  and  begone  from 
Uiis  thicket,  bending  our  course  towards  the  bay  towns ;  1  having 
nothing  to  cat  by  the  way  this  day  but  a  few  crumbs  of  cake  that  an 
Indian  gave  my  girl  the  same  day  we  were  taken.  She  gave  it  me, 
and  I  put  it  in  my  pocket.  There  it  lay,  till  it  was  so  mouldy,  ^r 
want  of  good  baking,  that  one  could  not  tell  what  it  was  made  of|f,it 
fell  all  into  crumbs,  and  grew  so  dry  and  hard  that  it  was  like  little 
Aints;  and  this  refreshed  me  many  times  when  I  was  ready  to  faint. 
It  was  in  my  thoughts  when  I  put  it  into  my  mouth,  that  if  ever  I 
returned  I  would  tell  the  world  what  a  blessing  the  liOrd  gave  to  such 
mean  food.  As  we  went  along  they  killed  a  deer,  with  a  young  one 
in  her.  They  gave  me  a  piece  o^  the  fawn,  and  it  was  so  young  and 
tender  that  one  might  eat  the  bones  as  well  as  the  flesh,  and  yet  I 
thought  it  very  go(^«  When  night  came  on  we  sat  down.  It  rained, 
but  they  quickly  got  up  a  bark  wigwam,  where  I  ky  dry  that  night* 
I  looked  out  in  the  morning,  and  many  of  them  had  lain  in  the  rain 
all  night,  I  knew  by  their  reeking.  Thus  the  Lord  dealt  mercifully 
with  me  many  times,  and  I  fared  better  than  many  of  them.  In  the 
morning  they  took  the  blood  of  the  deer  and  put  it  into  the  paunch, 
and  so  boiled  it.  I  could  eat  nothing  of  that,  though  they  eat  it 
sweetly.  And  yet  they  were  so  nice  in  other  things,  that  when  I  had 
fetched  water,  and  had  put  the  dish  I  dipped  the  water  with  into  the 
kettle  of  water  which  I  brought,  they  would  say  they  would  knock  me 
dgwB,  for  tliey  said  it  was  a  sluttish  trick. 

The  Fifleenih  Remove* — ^We  went  on  our  travel.  I  having  got  a 
handful  of  ground-nuts  for  my  support  that  day,  they  gave  me  my 
load,  and  I  went  on  cheerfully,  with  the  thoughts  of  going  homeward, 
having  my  burthen  more  upon  my  back  thin  my  spirit.  We  came 
to  Baquaug  river  again  that  day,  near  which  we  abode  a  few  days. 
*  29* 
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Sometimos  o»e  of  them  would  give  me  a  pipe,  another  a  little  tobacco^ 
another  a  little  salt,  which  I  would  change  for  victuals.  I  cannot  biit 
think  what  a  wolfish  appetite  persons  have  in  a  starving  condition; 
for  many  times,  when  they  gave  me  that  which  was  hot,  I  was  so 
greedy,  that  1  should'burn  my  mouth,  that  it  would  trouble  nrje'many 
jiours  after,  and  yet  I  should  quickly  ilo  the  like  again.  And  after  1 
was  thoroughly  hungry,  I  was  never. again  satisfied;  for  though  it 
sometimes  fell  out  that  I  had  got  enough,  and  did  eat  till  I  could  cat 
no  more,  yet  I  was  as  unsatisfied  as  1  was  when  1  began.  And  now 
could  1  see  that  scripture  verified,  there  being  linany  scriptures  that 
wo  do  not  lake  notice  of  or  understand  till  we  are  afflicted,  Mic  6 : 
14, — ^**Thou  shalt  eat  and  not  1)0  satisfied."  Now  might  1  sec  more 
than  ever  before  the  miseries  that  sin  hath  brought  ujx)n  us.  Many 
tim3e  I  should  be  ready  to  run  out  against  the  heathen,  but  that 
scripture  would  quiet  me  again,  Amos  3:  6, — ^*<  Shall  there  be  evil  in 
the  cily^ and  the  Lord  hath  not  done  it?"  The  Lord  help  me  to  make 
a  right  improvement  of  his  word,  that  I  might  learn  that  great  lesson, 
Mic  6 :  8,  9, — "  He  hath  showed  thee,  O  man,  what  is  good ;  and 
what  doth  the  liord  require  of  thee,  but  to  do  justly  and  love  mercy, 
and  walk  humbly  with  thy  God?  Hear  ye  the  rod,  and  who  hath 
appointed  it." 

The  Sixteenth  Remove, — We  began  this  remove  with  wading  over 
Baquaug  river.  The  water  was  up  to  our  knees,  and  tlie  stream  very 
swift,  and  so  cold  that  I  thought  it  would  have  cut  nic  in  sundei*.  I 
WAS  so  weak  and  feeble  that  I  reeled  as  I  went  along,  and  thought 
there  1  must  end  my  days  at  last,  after  my  bearing  and  getting  through 
so  many  difficulties.  The  Indians  stood  laughing  to  see  rtle  staggering 
along,  but  in  my  distress  the  Lord  g&ve  me  experience  of  the  truth 
and  goodness  of  that  promise,  Isa.  43:  2, — "When  thou  passeth 
through  the  walor  I  will  be  with  ihce,  and  through  tlje  rivci-s,  they 
shall  not  overflow  tbee."  Thon  1  sat  down  to  put  on  my  stockings 
and  shoes,  with  the  tears  running  down  my  eyes,  and  many  sorrowful 
thoughts  in  my  heart.  But  1  got  up  to  go  along  with  them.  Quickly 
there  canus  to  us  an  Indian  who  informed  them  that  I  must  go  U> 
Wachuset  to  my  master,  for  there  was  a  letter  come  fnom  the  council 
t^  the  sagamores  about  redeeming  the  captives,  and  that  there  would 
be  another  in  fourteen  days,  and  that  1  must  be  there  ready.  My 
heart  was  so  heavy  before  that  I  could  scarce  speak  or  go  in  the  path, 
and  yet  now  so  light  that  I  could  run.  My  strength  seemed  to  come 
again,  and  to  recruit  my  feeble  knees  and  aching  heart ;  yet  it  pleased 
them  to  go  but  one  mile  that  night,  and  there  we  staid  two  days.  In 
that  time  came  a  company  of  Indians  to  us,  near  thirty,  all  on  horse- 
bock.  My  heart  skipped  within  me,  thinking  they  had  been  English- 
men, at  the  first  sight  of  them ;'  for  they  were  dressed  in  English 
appard,  with  hats,*  white  neckcloths,  and  sashes  about  their  waists, 
and  ribbons  upon  their  shoulders.  But  when  they  came  near  there 
was  a  vast  diflerence  between  the  lovely  faces  of  Christians  and  the 
ibul  looks  of  those  heathen,  which  much  damped  my  spirits  again. 

The  Seventeenth  Remove. — ^A  comfortable  remove  it  was  to  me. 
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because  of  my  hopes.  They  gave  me  my  pack,  and  along  we  went 
cheerfully.  But  quickly  my  will  proved  more  than  my  strength; 
having  little  or  no  refreshment,  my  strength  failed,  and  my  spirits 
were  almost  quite  gone.  Now  may  I  say  as  David,  Psal.  109 :  22, 
23,  24, — ^^  I  am  poor  and  needy,  and  my  heart  is  wounded  within 
me.  I  am  gone  like  a  shadow  when  it  declineth.  I  am^  tossed  up 
and  down  like  the  locust.  My  knees  are  weak  through  fasting,  and 
iny  flesh  faileth  of  fatness.^'  At  night  we  came  to  an  Indian  town, 
and  the  Indians  sat  down  by  a  wigwam  discoursing,  but  I  was  almost 
spent  and  could  scarce  speak.  I  laid  down  my  load  and  went  into 
the  wig>vam,  and  there  sat  an  Indian  boiling  of  horse-fbet,  they  being 
wont  to  eat  the  flesh  first ;  and  when  the  feet  were  old  and  dried,  and 
they  had  nothing  else,  they  would  cut  off  the  feet  and  use  them.  I 
asked  him  to  give  me  a  little  of  his  broth,  or  water  they  were  boiling 
it  in.  He  took  a  dish  and  gave  me  one  spoonful  of  samp,  and  bid  me 
take  as  much  of  the  broth  as  I  would.  Then  I  put  some  oCithe  hot 
ivater  to  the  samp,  and  drank  it  up,  aad  my  spirits  cam3  again.  He 
gave  me  also  a  piece  of  the  ruffe,  or  ridding  of  the  small*  guts,  and  I 
broiled  it  on  the  coals ;  and  now  I  may  say  with  .Jonathan,  «  See,  I 
pray  you,  how  mine  eyes  are  enlightened  bscnuse  I  tasted  a  little  of 
this  honey." — 1  Sam.  14:  20.  Now  is  my  spirit  revived  again. 
Though  means  be  never  so  inconsiderable,  yet  if  the  Lord  bestow  his 
blessing  upon  them,  they  shall  refresh  both  soul  and  body. 

The  Eighteenth  Remove. — We  took*  up  our  packs,  and  along  we 
went ;  but  a  wearisome  day  I  had  of  it.  As^we  went  along,  I  saw 
an  Englishman  stripped  naked  and  lying  dead  upon  the  ground,  but 
knew  not  wfto  ho  was.  Then  we  came  to  another  Indian  town,  where 
we  staid  all  flight.  In  this  to^n  there  were  four  English  children 
captives,  and  one  of  them  my  own  sister's.  I  went  to  see  how  she 
did,  and  she  was  well,  considering  her  captive  condition.  I  would 
have  tarried  that  night  with  her,  but  they  that  owned  her  would  not 
suffer  it.  Then  I  went  to  another  wigwam,  where ^they  were  boiling 
corn  and  beans,  which  was  a  lovely  sight  to  see,  but  I  could  not  get 
n  taste  thereof.  Then  I  went  into  another  wigwam,  where  there 
were  two  of  the  English  children.  The  squaw  was  boiling  horses' 
(eel.  She  cut  me  ofl'  a  littje  piece,  and  gave  one  of  the  English 
children  a  piece  also.  Being  very  hungry,  I  had  quickly  oat  up 
mine;  but  the  child  coidd  not  bite  U,  it  was  so  tough  and  sinewy, 
and  lay  sucking,  gnawing,  and  slabbering  of  it  in  the  mouth  and 
hand;  then  I  took  it  of  the  child,  and  cat  it  myself,  and  savory  it 
was  to  my  taste;  that  1  may  say  as  Job,  chap.  6:  7, — "The  things 
that  my  soul  refuseth  to  touch  are  as  my  sorrowful  meat."  Thus  the 
Lford  made  that  pleasant  and  refreshing  which  another  time  would  have 
been  an  abomination.  Then  I  went  home  to  my  mistress's  wigwam, 
and  they  told  me  I  disgraced  my  master  by  begging,  and  if  I  did  so 
any  more  they  would  knock  me  on  the  head.  I  told  them  they  had 
aa  good  do  that  as  starve  me  to  death. 

The  Nineteenth  Remove. — ^They  said  when  wo  went  out  that  we 
must  travd  to  Wachuset  this  day*    But  a  bitter  weary  day  I  bad 
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of  it,  travelling  now  three  days  together,  without  resting  any  «]ay 
between.  At  last,  after  many  weary  steps,  I  sajv  Wachuset  hflls, 
but  many  miles  off.  Then  we  came  to  a  great  swamp,  through  which 
we  travelled  up  to  our  knees  in  mud  and  water,  which  was  heavy 
going  to  one  tired  before.  Being  almost  spent,  I  thought  I  should 
have  sunk  down  at  last,  and  never  got  out ;  but  I  may  say  as  in 
Psalm  94*  18,— "When  my  foot  slipped,  thy  mercy,  O  Lord,  held 
me  up."  Going  along,  having  indeed  my  life,  but  little  spirit,  Philip, 
who  was  in  the  company,  came  up,  and  took  me  by  the  hand,  and 
said,  "  Two  weeks  more  and  you  shall  be  mistress  again."  I  asked 
him  if  he  spoke  true.  He  said,  "  Yes,  and  quickly  you  shall  come 
to  your  master  again ;".  who  had  been  gone  from  us  three  weeks. 
After  many  weary  steps,  we  came  to  Wachuset,  where  he  was,  and 
glad  was  I  to  see  him.  He  asked  me  when  I  washed  me.  I  told 
him  not  this  month.  Then  he  fetched  me  some  water  himself,  and 
bid  me  iffash,  uud  gave  me  a  glass  to  see  how  I  looked,  and  bid  his 
squaw  give  me  something  to  e^.  So  she  gave  me  a  mess  of  beans 
and  meat,  and  a  little  ground-nut  cake.  I  was  wonderfully  revived 
with  this  fevor  showed  me.  Psalm  106:  46, — "He  made  them  also 
to  be  pitied  of  all  those  that  carried  them  away  captive." 

My  master  had  three  squaws,  living  sometimes  with  one  and 
sometimes  with  another :  Onux,  this  old  squaw  at  whose  wigwam  I 
was,  and  with  whom  my  master  had  been  these  three  weeks.  Another 
was  Welti  more,*  with  whom  I  had  lived  and  served  all  this  while.  A 
severe  and  proud  dame  she  was,  bestowing  every  day  in  dressing 
herself  near  as  much  time  as  any  of  the  gentry  of  the  land ;  pow* 
dering  her  hair  and  painting  her  face,  going  with  her  necklaces,  with 
jewels  in  her  ears,  and  bracelets  upon  her  hands.  Whea  she  had 
dressed  herself,  her  work  was  to  make  girdles  of  wampum  and 
beads.  The  third  squaw  was  a  younger  one,  by  whom  he  had  two 
papooses.  By  the  time  I  was  refreshed  by  the  old  squaw,  Wetti- 
ny>re's  maid  came  to  call  me  home,  at  which  I  fell  a  weeping.  Then 
the  old  squaw  toft  me,  to  encourage  me,  that  when  I  wanted  victuals 
1  should  come  to  her,  and  that  I  should  lie  in  her  wigwam*  Then  I 
went  with  the  maid,  and  quickly  I  came  back  and  lodged  there.  The  . 
squaw  laid  a  mat  under  me,  and  a  goo()  rug  over  me;  the  first  time 
that  I  had  any  such  kindness  showed  me.  I  understood  that  Wetti- 
more  thought,  that  if  she  shouid,  let  me  go  and  serve  with  the  old 
squaw,  she  should  be  in  dangor  to  lose  not  only  my  service,  but  the 
redemption-pay  also.  And  I  was  not  a  little  glad  to  hear  this;  being 
by  it  raised  in  my  hopes  that  in  God's  due  time  there  would  be  an 
end  of  this  sorrowful  hour.  Then  came- an  Indian  and  asked  me  to 
knit  him  three  pair  of  stockings,  for  which  I  had  a  hat  and  a  silk 
handkerchief.  Then  another  asked  me  to  make  her  a  shift,  for  which 
she  gave  me  an  apron. 

Then  came  Tom  and  Peter  with  the  second  letter  from  the  council, 
about  the  captives.    Though  they  were  Indians,  I  got  them  by  the 

*  She  had  been^the  wife  of  Alexander,  Philip's  elder  brother. 
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kaoiy  and  burst  out  into  tears ;  my  heart  tiras  so  full  ihat  I  could  not 
speSk  to  them;  but  recovering  myself,  I  asked  them  bow  my  husband 
Sdy  and  all  my  friends  and  acquaintance.  They  said  they  were 
well,  but  very  melancholy.  They  brought  me  two  biscuits  and  a 
pound  of  tobacco.  Th^  tobacco  I  soon  gave  away.  When  it  was 
aU  gone,  one  asked  me  to  give  him  a  pipe  of  tobacco.  I  told  him  it 
wa»  all-gone.  Then  he  began  to  rant  and  thieaten.  I  told'him  when 
my  tousbsmd  came  I  would  give  him  some.  <^  Hang  him,  rogue,"  says 
hp;  <<  I  will  knock  ovtt  his  brains  if  he  comos  here."  And  then  again 
at  the  same  breath  they  would  say  that  if  there  should  come  an  hundred 
without  guns,  they  would  do  them  no^iurt;  so  unstable  and  like  madmen 
they  Vere.  So  that  ^ring  the  worst,  I  durst  not  send  to  my  husband, 
tkough  ther«  were  some  thoughts  of  his  coming  to  redeem  and  fetch 
me,  not  knowing  what  might  follow ;  for  there  was  little  more  trust 
to  them  than  to  I3ie  niaster  they  served.  Whep  the  letter  was  come, 
the  sagamores  met  to  consult  about  the  captives,  aiKl  called  me  to 
them,  to^  inquire  how  much  my  husband  would  give  to  redeem  me. 
When  I  came  I  sat  down  among  them,  as  I  was  ^ont  to  do,  as 
their  numner  is.  They  then  bid  me  stand  up,  and  said  they  were 
the  general  court*  l^hey  bid  me  speak  what  I  thought  he  wouM  give* 
Not  knowing  «that  all  we  had  was  destroyed  hyi  the  Indians,  I  was 
in  a  great  strait.  I  thought  if  I  should  speak;  of  but  a  little,  it 
would  be  slighted  and  hinder  the  matter ;  if  of  a  great  sum,  I  knew 
not  where  it  would  be  procured;  yet  at  a  venture  I  said  twenty 
pounds,  yet  desired  them  to  take  lei^s ;  but  they  would  not  hear  of 
tiiat,  but  sent  the  message  to  Beaton,  that  for  twenty  pounds  I  should 
he  redeemed.  It  was  a  praying  Indian  that  wrote  their  letters  for 
tiiem.  There  was  another  praying  Indian,  who  told  me  that  he 
had  a  brother  that  would  not  eat  horse,  his  conscience  was  so  tender 
and  scrupulous,  though  as  large  as  hell  for  the  destruction  of  poor 
Christians.  Then  he  said  he  read  that  scripture  to  him,  2  Kings  6 : 
516, — "  There  was  a  famine  in  Samaria,  and  behold  they  besieged  it, 
until  an  ass's  head  was  sold  for  fourscoye  pieces  of  silver,  and  the 
fourth  p^A  of  a  kab  of  dove's  dung  for  five  pieces  of  silver."  He 
Wpottndc4  this  place  to  his  brother,  and  showed  him  that  it  was  lawful 
Ib^that  in  a  famine  whichit  is  not  at  another  tim«.  "And  now," 
saJplHie,  "  he  will  eat  horse  with  any  Indian  of  them  all."  There  was 
another  praying  Indian,*  who,  when  he  had  done  all  the  mischief  that 
he  could,  betrayed  his  own  father  into  the  English's  hands,  thereby 
to  purchase  his  own  life.  Another  praying  Indian  was  at  Sudbury 
fight,  though,  as  he  deserved,  he  was  afterwards  hanged  for  it.  There 
was  another  praying  Indian,  when  they  went  to  Sudbury  fight,  went 
"Vith  them,  and  his  squaw  also  with  hini,  with  her  papoose  at  her 
back.  Before  they  went  to  that  fight,  they  got  a  company  together 
to  pawaw.     The  manner  was  as  followeth. 

There  was  one  that  kneeled  upon  a  deer-skin,  with  the  company 
around  him  in  a  ring,  who  kneeled,  striking  upon  the  ground  with 

*  Peter  Jetfaro. 
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XheiT  hands  an4  with  atioka^  aad  mutteriDg  or  humming  with 
mouths.  Besides  him  who  kneeled  in  the  ring  there  also  stood 
with  a  gun  in  his  hand.  Then  he  on  the  deer*skin  mad^  a  speech, 
and  all  manifbsted  assent  to  it ;  and  so  they  did  many  times  together. 
They  then  bid  him  with  a  gun  to  go  out  of  the  ring,  which  he  did ; 
but  when  he  was  outj  they  called  him  in  again,  but  he  seemet)  to 
make  a  stand.  Then  (hey  oalled  the  more  earnestly,  till  he  turned 
again.  Then  they  all  sang.  Then  they  gave  him  two  guns,  inlipach 
hand  one.  And  so  he  oq  the  deer-skin  t)egaii  again ;  and  at  the'^eml 
of  every  sentence  in  his  speaking  they  all  assented,  and  humming  <»r 
muttering  with  their  mouths,  and- striking  upon  the  ground  with  their 
hands*  Then  they  bid  hin|  with  the  two  gui;is  go  out  of  the  ring 
again;  which  he  did  a  little  way.  Then  they  called  him  again,  but 
he  made  a  standi  so  they  called  him  with  greater  eamestaess ;  but  he 
stood  reeling  and  wavering,  as  if  lie  knew  not  whether  he  should 
stand  or  fall,  or  which  way  to  go.  Then  they  called  him  with 
exceeding  great  vehemence,  all  of  them,  one  and  another.  Afler  a 
little  while  he  turned  in,  staggering  as  he  went,  with  his  arms  stretched 
out,  in  each  hand  a  gun.  As  soon  as  he  came  in,  thay^all  sang  and 
rejoiced  exceedingly  awhile^  and  then  he  upon  the  deer-skin  made 
another  speech,  untg  which  they  all  assented  in  a  rejoicing  manner ; 
and  so  they  ended  their  business,  and  forthwith  went  to  Sudbury 
fight.* 

To  my  thinking,  they  went  >vithout  any  scruple  but  that  they  should 
prosper  and  gain  the  victory.  And  they  M^nt  out  not  so  rejoicing, 
but  they  came  home  with  as  greats  a  victory ;  for  they  said  they  killed 
two  captains  and  almost  an  hundred  men.  One  Englishman  they 
brought  alive  with  them,  and  he  said  it  was  too  true,  for  they  had 
made  sad  work  at  Sudbury ;  as  indeed  it  proved.  Yet  they  came 
home  without  that  rejoicing  and  tiiumphing^  over  their  victory  which 
they  were  wont  to  show  at  other  times ;  but  rather  like  dogs,  as  they 
say,  which  have  lost  their  ears.  Yet  I  could  not  perceive  that  it  wu 
for  their  own  loss  of  men ;  t^ey  said  they  lost  not  above  five  or  six ;  and 
I  missed  none,  except  in  one  wigwam.  When  they  went  th#yi acted  as 
if  the  devil  had  told  them  that  they  should  gain  the  victory^  and  uat 
they  acted  as  if  the  devil  told  them  they^hould  have  a  fall.  Whi^# 
it  were  so  or  no,  I  cannot  tell,  but  so  it  proved ;  for  they  quHcly 
began  to  fall,  and  so  held  on  that  summer,  till  they  came  to  utter 
ruin.  They  came  home  on  a  Sabbath  day,  and  the  pawaw  thai 
kneeled  upon  the  deer-skin  came  home,  I  may  say  without  any  abuse, 
as  black  as  the  devil.  When  my  master  came  home  he  came  to  me 
and  bid  me  make  a  shirt  for  his  papoose,  of  a  Holland-laoed  pillowbeer. 

About  that  lime  there  came  an  Indian  to  me,  and  bid  me  come  |d 
his  wigwam  at  night,  and  he  would  give  me  some  pork  and  ground- 
nuts, which  1  didj  and  as  I  was  eating,  another  Indian  said  to  roe, 
"  He  seems  to  be  your  good  friend,  but  he  killed  two  Englishmen  at 
Sudbury,  and  there  lie  the  clothes  behind  you."     I  looked  behind  me, 

*  Sudbury  was  attacked  on  (he  21vt  of  April. 
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and  there  I  saw  bloody  ck>the9,  i«ith  bullet-holes  in  them ;  yet  the 
Lord  suffered  net  this  wretch  to  do  me  any  hurt ;  yea  instead  of  ^at, 
hie  many  times  refreshed  me:  five  or  six  times  did  he  and  his  squaw  . 
refresh  aiy  feeble  carcaa«.  If  I^went  to  Jlh^ir  wigwam  at  any  time, 
they  would  always  give  me  something,  and-  yet  they  were  strangers 
that  I  never  saw  belbre.  Another  squaw  gave  me  a  piece  of  fresh 
pork,  and  a  little  salt  wkh  it,  and  lent  me  her  frying  pan  to  fry  it ; 
and  1  cannot  but  remember  what  a  sweet,  pleasant  and  delightful 
relish  that  bit  had  to  me,  to  this  day.  So  liltle  do  we  prize  common 
mercie^  when  we  have  them  to  the  full. 

The  'Twentieth  Remove. — It  was  their  usual  manner  to  remove 
when  they  had  done  any  rfuschief,  lest  they  should  be^  found  out :  and 
so  they  did  at  this  time.  We  "Kent  about  three  or  four  miles,  and 
there  they  built  a  great  wigwam,  big  enough  to  hold  an  hundred 
Indians,  which  they  did  in  preparation  to  a  great  day  of  dancing. 
They  wqOld  now  say  among  themselves  that  the  governor  would  be 
so  angry  for  his  losd  at  Sudbury  that  he  would  send  no  more  about 
the  captives,  which  made  me  grieve  and  tremble.  My  sister  being 
aet  far  from  this  place,  and  hearing  that  I  was  here,  desired  her 
master  to  let  her  coyie  and  see  me,  and  he  was  willing  to  it,  and . 
would  come  with  her ;  but  she,  being  ready  first,  told  him  she  would 
go  before,  and  vms  conl^  whhin  a  mile  or  two  of  the  place.  Then 
he  overtook  her,  and  began  to  rant  as  if  ho  had  been  mad,  and  made 
her  go  back  again  in  the  rain ;  so  that  I  never  saw  her  till  I  saw  her 
in  Charlestown.  But  the  Lord  requited  many  of  their  ill  doings,  for 
this  Indian,  her  master,  was  hanged  afterwards  at  Boston.  They 
began  now  to  come  from  all  quarters,  against  their  merry  dancing 
day.  Amongst  ^me  of  them  came  one  goqdwife  Kettle.  1  told  her 
my  Imrt  was  so  heavy  that  it  was  ready  to  break.     *«  So  is  mine 


tc*),"  said  ghe, "  but  yet  I  hope  we  shall  hear  some  good  news  shortly." 
I  14^  hear  lio^r  earnestly  my  sister  desired  to  gee  me,  and  I  ear- 
iieAy  desired  toi^ee  her ;  yet  neither  of  us  could  get  an  opportunity, 
M^^pngbter  wa?  now  but  a  mile  off,  and  I  had  not  seen  her  for  nine 
or  ten  weeks,  as  I  had  not  seen  my  sister  since  our  first  taking,  I 
•desired  them  to,  let  rac  go  and  see  them,  yea  I  entreated,  begged  and 
persuaded  thera  to  let  ine  see  my  daughter ;  and  yet  so  hard-hearted 
were  they  that  tfa^  would  not  suffer  it.  They  made  use  of  their 
tyrannical  power  "ilst  they  had  it,  but  through  the  Lord's  Wonderful 
mercy  thehr  time  was  now  but  short. 

On  a  Sabbath  day,  the  sun  being  about  an  hour  high  in  the  afler- 
noon,  came  Mr.  John  Hoar,  (the  council  permitting  him,  and  his  own 
forward  spirit  inclining  him,)  together  with  the  two  forementioned 
Indians,  Tom  and  Peter,  with  the  third  letter  from  the  council.  When 
they  came  near,  I  was  abroad.  They  presently  called  me  in,  and 
bid  me  sit  down  and  not  stir.  Then  they  catched  up  their  guns  and 
away  th^y  ran,  as  if  an  enemy  hud  been  at  hand,  and  the  guns  went 
off  apace.  I  manifested  some  great  trouble,  and  asked  them  what 
was  the  matter.  I  told  them  I  thought  they  had  killed  the  English- 
jooan,  ^r  they  had  in  the  mean  time  told  me  that  an  Englishman 
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was  coine ;)  they  said  no ;  they  shot  over  his  iMMfse,  and  under,  and 
before  his  horse»  and  they  pushed  him  this  way  and  diat  way,  at  their 
pleasure,  showing  him  what  they  could  do.  Then  they  let  him  conie 
to  their  wigwams.  I  begged  of  them  to  let  me  see  the  EngUslhrnan, 
but  they  would  not;  but  there  was  I  &iQ  to  sit  ^leir  pleasure.  When 
they  had  talked  their  fill  with  him,  ihey  suffered  me  to  go  to  him. 
Wc  asked  each  other  of  our  welfare,  and  how  my  husband -did,  asd 
ail  my  friends.  He  toM  me  they  were  all  ^'ellj  and  would  be  glad 
to  see  me.  Among  othar  things  which  my  husband  sent  me,  there 
came  a  pound  of  tobacco,  which  I  sold  for  nine  shillings  in  money ; 
for  many  of  them,  for  want  of  tobacco^  smoked  hemlock  and  ground- 
ivy.  It  was  a  great  mistake  in  any  who  thought  I  sent  for  tobacco, 
for  through  the  favor  of.  God  that  desire  was  overcome. 

I  now  asked  them  whether  I  should  go  home  with  Mr.  Hoar.  They 
answered  no,  one  and  another  of  them,  and  it  being  late,  we  lay  down 
with  that  answer.  In  the  morning  Mr.  Hoar  invited  the  skgamofes 
to  dinner;  but  when  we  went  to  get  it  ready,  we  found  they  had  stolen 
the  greatest  part  of  the  provisions  Mr.  Hoar  .had  brought.  And  we 
may  see  the  wonderful  power  of  God,  in  that  one  passage,  in  thai 
when  there  was  such  a  number  of  them  togethiy,  an4  so  greedy  of  a 
little  good  food,  and  no  English  there  byt  Mr.  Hoar  and  myself,  that 
there  they  did  not  knock  us  on  the  head  and  Iftke  what  we  had;  there 
being  not  only  some  provision,  but  also  trading  cloth,  a  part  of  the 
twenty  pounds  agreed  upon.  But  instead  of  doing  us  «my  mischief, 
they  seemed  to  be  ashamed^of  .the  fact,  and  sdid  it  was  the  maMehi'^ 
Indians  that  did  it.  Oh  that  we  could  bdieve  that  there  was  nothing 
too  hard  for  God.  God  showed  his  power  over  the  heathen  in  this, 
as  he  did  over  the  hungry  lions  when  Daniel  was  cast  into  the  den. 

Mr.  Hoar  ealled  them  betime  to^dmner^  but  they  ate  but  little,  they 
being  so  busy  in  dressing  themselves  and  getting  ready  for  th^ir  OjUice ; 
which  was  carried  on  by  eight  of  them,  ^ur  men  aiyl  four  s^bvs, 
my  master  and  mistress  being  two.  He  was  dresseft  in  his  Holknd 
shirt,  with  great  stockings,  his  garters  hung  round  with  shilh'qUiiSnd 
had  girdles  of  wampum  upon  ffls  head  and  shoulders.  She  had  a 
kersey  coat,  covered  with  girdles  of  wampum  from  the  loins  upward. 
Her  arms  from  her  elbows  to  her  hands  were  covered  with  bracelets ; 
there  were  handfuls  of  necklaces  about  her  nedfJ^and  several  sorts 
of  jewels  in  her  ears.  She  had  fine  red  stocking,  and  white  shoes, 
her  hair  powdered,  and  her  face  painted  red,  that  was  always  hefoie 
black.  And  all  the  dancers  wereafler  the  same  manner.  There  were 
two  others  singing  and  knocking  on  a  kettle  for  their  music.  They  kept 
hopping  up  and  down  one  afler  another,  with  a  kettle  of  water  in  the 
midst,  standing  warm  upon  some  embers,  to  drink  of  when  they  were 
dry.  They  held  on  till  almost  night,  throwing  out  their  ^'ampum  to 
the  standers-by.  At  night  I  asked  them  again  if  I  should  0O  home. 
They  all  as  one  said  no,  except  my  husband  would  eome  for  me. 
When  we  were  lab  down,  my  master  went  out  of  the  wigwam,  and 
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by  and  by  sent  in  an  Indian  caUod*  James  the  printer,  who  tdd  Mr. 
noar  that  my  master  would  let  me  go  home  to-morrow  if  he  would 
let  him  have  one  pint  of  liquor.  Theq  Mr.  Hoar  called  his  own 
Indianst  Tom  and  Peter,  and  bid  them  all  go  and  see  if  he  would 
promise  it  before  them  three,  and  if  he  would  he  should  have  it;  which 
he  did  and  had  it.  Philip,  smelling  the  business,  called  me  to  him, 
and  asked  me  what  I  would  give  him  to  tell  me  some  good  news,  and  to 
speak  a  ^ood  word  for  me,  that  I  might  go  borne  to-morrow.  I  told 
him  I  oould  not  tell  what  to  give  him;  I  would  give  any  thing  I  had, 
and  asked  him  what  he  would  have.  He  said  two  coats,  and  twenty 
shillings  in  money,  half  a  bushel  of  seed  corn,  and  some  tobacco.  I 
tlumk^  him  for  his  love,  but  I  knew  that  good  news  as  well  as  that 
orally  fox. 

.  My  master^  after  he  had  his  drink,  quickly  came  ranting  into  the 
wigwam  again,  and  called  Sot  Mt.  Hoar,  drinking  to  him  and  saying 
he  was  a  good  man,  and  then  again  he  would  say,  "  hang  him,  a 
rogue."  Being  almost  drunk,  he  would  drink  to  him,  and-  yet  pre- 
sently say  he  should  be  hanged.  Then  he  called  for  me.  I  trembled 
to  "hear  lum,  and  yet  I  was  fain  to  go  to  him ;  and  he  drank  to  me, 
showing  no  incivility.  He  was  the  first  Indian  I  saw.  drunk,  all  the 
time  I  was  among  them.  At  last  his  sqoaworan  out,  and  he  after  her 
lound  the  wigwam,  with  his  money  jingling  at  his  knees,  but  she 
escaped  him;  but  having  an  old  squaw,  he  i^n  to  her,  and  so  through 
tliB  Lord's  mercy  we  were  no  more  troubled  with  him  that  night. 
Yet  I  had  not  a  comfortable  night's  rest ;  for  I  think  I  can  say  I  did 
not  sleep  for  three  nights  together.  The  night  before  the  letter  came 
(kom  the  council,  I  could  not  rest,  I  was  so  full  of  fears  and  troubles ; 
yea,  at  this  time  I  eould  not  rest  night  or  day.  The  next  night  I  was 
overjoyed,  Mr.  Hoar  being  come,  and  that  with  such  good  tidings. 
The  third  night  I  was  even  swallowed  up  with  the  thoughts  of  going 
home  again,  and  that  I  must  leave  my  children  behind  me  in  the 
wilderness;  so  that  sleep  was  now  almost  departed  from  mine  eyes. 

On  Tuesday  morning  they  called  their  General  Court,  as  they 
styled  it,  to  consult  and  determine  whether  I  should  go  home  or  no. 
And  they  all  seemingly  consented  that  I  should  go,  exc^t  Philip,  who 
would  not  come  among  them. 

But  before  I  go  any  farther,  I  would  take  leave  to  mention  a  few 
remarkable  passages  of  Providence,  which  I  took  special  notice  of  in 
my  afflicted  time. 

1.  Of  the  fair  opportunity  lost  in  the  long  march,  a  little  afler  the 
fort  fight,  when  our  English  army  was  so  numerous,  and  in  pursuit 
of  the  enemy,  and  so  near  as  to  overtake  several  and  destroy  them ; 
and  the  enemy  m  such  distress  fpr  food  that  our  men  might  track 
them  by  theiriooting  the  ground  for  ground-nuts,  whilst  they  were 
flying  for  their  lives:  I  say,  that  then  our  army  should  want  provisions, 
and  be  obliged  to  leave  their  pursuit,  and  turn  homewaid,  and  the 
yery  next  week  the  enemy  came  upon  our  town,  like  bears  berefl  of 
thair  whelps^  or  so  many  ravenous  wolves,  rending  us  and  our  lambs 
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to  death.  But  what  shall  I  say  ?  .  God  seemed  to  leave  his  people  to 
themselves,  and  ordered  all  things  for  his  own  holy  ends*  *'  Shall 
there  be  evil  in  the  city  and  the  Lord  hath  not  done  it?  They  are 
not  grieved  for  the  affliction  of  Joseph,  therefore  they  shall  go  captive 
with  the  iirst  that  go  captive/'  It  is  the  Lord's  doing,  and  it  should  be 
marvellous  in  our  eyes.  * 

2.  [  cannot  but  remember  how  the  Indians  derided  the^  slpwneiss 
and  the  dulness  of  the  English  army  in  its  setting  out ;  for  after  the 
desolations  at  Lancaster  and  MedAeld,  as  I  went  along  with  them, 
they  asked  me  when  I  thought  the  Ehglish  army  would  come  after 
them.  I  told  them  1  could  not  tell.  "  I^  may  be  they  will  cbme  in 
May,"  said  they.  Thus  they  did  scoff  at  us,  as  if  the  English  would- 
be  a  quarter  of  a  year  getting  ready. 

3.  Which  also  I  have  hinted  before,  when  the  Engtish  army  with 
new  supplies  were  sent  forth  to  pursue  after  the  enemy^  and  they, 
understanding  it,  fled  before  them  till  they  came  to  Baquaug  river, 
where  they  forthwith  went  over  safely — that  the  river  should  be  im- 
passible to  the  English*  1  cannot  but  admire  to  see  the  wondeij^il 
providence  of  God  in  preserving  the  heathen  for  further  affliction  to 
our  poor  country.  They  could  go  in  great  numbers  oyer,,  but  the 
English  must  stop.    God  had  an  overruling  hand  in  all  those  things. 

4.  It  was  thought,  if  their  com  were  cut  down,  they  would  starv« 
and  die  with  hunger ;  and  all  that  could  be  found  was  destroyed,  and 
they  driven  from  that  little,  they  had  in  store  inio  the  wood^^  in  the 
midst  of  winter ;  and  yet  how  to  admiration  did  the  Lord  preserve 
them  for  his  holy  ends,  and  the  destruction  of  many  still  among- the 
English !  Strangely  did  the  4jord  provide  for  thetn,  that  I  did  not 
see,  al)  the  time  1  was  among  them,  one  man,  woman,  or  child  ^ 
with  hunger.  Though  many  times  they  would  eat  that  which  a  hog 
would  hardly  touch,  yet  by  that  God  strengthened  them  to  be  a 
scourge  to  his  people. 

Their  chief  and  commonest  food  was  ground-nuts ;  they  eat  also 
nuts  and  acorns,  artichokes,  lily  roots,  ground  beans,  and  several 
other  weeds  and  roots  that  I  know  not.  They  would  pick  up  old 
bones,  and  cut  them  in  pieces  at  the  joints,  and  if  they  were  full  of 
worms  and  maggots  they  would  scald  them  over  the  fire,  to  make  the 
vermin  come  out,  and  then  boil  them,  and  drink  up  the  liquor,  and 
then  beat  the  great  ends  of  them  in  a  mortar,  and  so  eat  them.  They 
would  eat  horses'  guts  and  ears,  and  all  sorts  of  wild  birds  which  they 
cjyuld  catch;  also  bear,  venison,  beavers,  tortoise,  firop,  squirrels, 
d<^,  skunks,  rattlesnakes,  yea  the  very  bark  of  trees ;  besides  all 
sorts  of  creatures,  and  provisions  which  they  plundered  from  the 
En^ish.  1  can  but  stand  in  admiration  to  see  the  wonderful  power 
of  God,  in  providing  for  such  a  vast  number  of  our  enemies  in  the 
wilderness,  where  there  was  nothing  to  be  seen  but  from  hand  to 
mouth.  Many  times  in  the  morning  the  generality  of  them  would 
eat  up  all  they  had,  and  yet  have  some  further  supply  against  they 
wanted.     But  now  our  perverse  and  evil  carriages  in  thers^ht  of  the 
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Lord  have  so  offended  hiin,  (hat  instead  of  turning* his  hand  against 
them,  the  Lord  feeds  and  nourishes  them,  up  to  be  a  scourge  to  the 
whole  land: 

5.  Another  thing  I  would  observe  is^  the  strange  providence  of  God 
in  turning  things;  about  when  the  Indians  were  at  the  highest  and  the 
English  at  the  lowest  1  was  with  the  enemy  eleven  weeks  and  five 
days,  and  not  one  week  passed  without  their  fury  and  some  desolation 
by  fire  or  sword  upon  one  place  or  other*  They  mourned  ibr  their 
own  losses,  yet  triumphed  and  rejdced  in  their  inhuman  and  devilish 
cruelty  1o  the  English.  They  would  boast  muob  of  their  victories, 
Q^ying  that  in  two  hours*-  time  they  had  destroyed  such  a  captain  and 
lids  company,  in  such  a  place;  and  boast  how  many* towns  they'had 
destroyed,  and  then  scoff  and  say  they  had  done  the^n  a  good  turn  to 
send  them  to  heaven  so  soon.  Again  they  would  say  this  summer 
they  would  knock  all  the  rogues  on  the  head,  or  drive  them  into  the 
sea  or  make  them  fly  the  country ;  thinking  surely,  Agag-|ike,  <^  The 
bitterness  of  death  is  passed."  Now  Ihe  heathen  begin  to  think  ail  is 
thpir  own ;  and  the  poor  Christiahs'  hopes  &il,  ^as  to  man,)  and  now 
their  eyes  are  more  to  God,  and  their  hearts  sigh  heavenward,  and 
they  say  in  good  earnest,  "  Help,  Loi'd,  or  we  perish."  When  the 
Lord  had  brought  his  people  to  this,  that  they  saw  no  help  in  any 
thing  but  himself,  then  betakes  the. quarrel  into  his  own  hand;  and 
though  they  made  a  pit  as  deep  as  hell  for  the  Chiastians  that  summer, 
yet  the  Lord  hurled  themselves  into  it.  And  the  Lord  had  not  so 
many  ways  before,  to  preserve  them,  bul  now  he  kath  as  many  to 
destroy  them. 

But  to  return  again  to  my  going  home,  where  we  may  see  a 
remarkable  change  of  providence.  At  first  they  were  all  against  it, 
except  ray  husband  would  come  for  me;  but  afterward  they  assented 
to  it,  and  seeming  to  rejoice  in  it ;  some  asking  me  to  send  them  some 
bread,  others  some  tobacco,  others  shaking  me  by  the  hand,  offering 
me  a  hood  and  scarf  to  ride  in :  not  one  moving  hand  or  tongue 
against  it.  Thus  hath  the  Lord  answered  my  poor  desires,  and  the 
many  earnest  requests  of  others  to  put  up  unto  God  for  m^  In  my 
travels  an  Indian  came  to  me,  and  told  me  if  I  were  willing  he  and 
his  squaw  would  run  away,  and  go  home  along  with  me.  I  told 
tliem  no,  I  was  not  willing  to  run  away,  but  desired  to  wait  God's 
time,  that  I  might  go  home  quietly  and  without  fear.  And  now  God 
hath  granted  me  my  desire.  '0  the  wonderful  power  of  God  that  I  have 
seen,  and  the  experiences  that  I  have  had  !  I  have  been  in  the  midst 
of  those  roaring  lions  and  savage  bears,  that  fear  neither  God,  nor 
man,  nor  the  devil,  by  night  and  day,  alone  and  in  company,  sleeping 
all  sorts  together,  and  yet  not  one  of  them  ever  offered  the  least  abuse 
of  unchastity  to  me  in  word  or  action;  though  some  are  ready  to  say 
I  speak  it  for  my  own  credit ;  but  I  speak  it  in  the  presence  of  God, 
tad  to  his  gk>ry«  God's  power  is  as  great  now  as  it  was  to  save 
Daniel  in  the  Ibns*  den,  or  the  three  children  in  the  fiery  furnace. 
Especially  that  I  should  come  away  in  the  midst  of  so  many  hundreds 
of  enemies,  and  not  a  dog  move  hb  tongue. 
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So  I  took  my  Icf^e  of  them,  and  in  coming  alo]%  my  heart  melted 
into  tears  more  than  all  the  while  I  was  with  them,  and  I  Was  almost 
swallow^  up  with  the  thoughts  nhat  ever  I  should  go  honae  again.  . 
About  the  sun's  going  down,  Mr.  Hoar,  myself,  and  the  tWo  Indians, 
came  to  Lancaster ;  and  a  solemn  sight  it  was  to  me.  There  had  *I 
lived  many  comfortable  years  among  my  relations  and  neighbors,  and 
now  not  one  Christian  to  be  seen,  or  one  house  left  standing.  We 
went  on  to  a  farm-house  ihat  was  yet  standing,  where  we  |ay  all 
night ;  and  a  comfortable  lodging  we  had,  though  nothing  but  straw 
to  lie  on.  The  Lor4  preserved  us  in  safety  that  night,  raised  us  up 
again  in  the  morning,  and  carried  us  along,  that  before  noon  we  came 
to  Concord.  Now  was  I  full  of  joy,  and  yet  not  without  sorrow:  joy 
to  see  such  a  lovely  sight,  so  many  Christians  together,  and  some  of 
them  my  neighbors.  There  I  met  with  my  brother  arid  brother-in- 
law,*  who  asked  me  if  I  knew  where  hirf  wife  was.  Poor  heart !  he 
had  helped  to  bury  her  and  knew  it  not.  She,  being  shot  dbwn  by 
the  house,  was  partly  burnt ;  so  that  those  who  were  at  Boston  at  the 
desolation  of  the  town  came  back  afterward  and  buried  the  dead,  but 
did  not  know  her.  Yet  I  was  not  without  sorrow,  to  think  how  many 
were  looking  and  longing,  and  my  own  children  among  the  rest,  to 
enjoy  that  deliverance  that  I  had  now  received ;  and  I  did  not  know 
whether  ever  I  should  see  them  again. 

Being  recruited  with  food  and  raiment,  we  went  to  Boston  that  day, 
where  1  met  my  dear  husband ;  but  the  thoughts  of  our  children,  one 
being  dead,  and  the  other  we  could  not  tell  where,  abated  our  comfort 
in  each  other.  I  was  not  before  so  much  hemmed  in  by  the  merciless 
and  cruel  heathen,  but  now  as  mudh  With  piiifiil,  tender-hearted  and 
compassionate  Christian^.  In  that  poor  and  bfeggarly  condition  I  was 
received  in,  1  was  kindly  entertained  in  several  houses.  So  much  love 
I  received  from  several,  (many  of  whom  1  knew  not,)  that  4  am  not 
capable  to  declare  it.  But  the  Lord  knows  them  all  by  name;  the 
Lord  reward  them  seven -fold  into  their  bosoms  of  his  spintuals  for 
their  temporals.  The  twenty  pounds,  the  price  of  my  redemption, 
was  raised  by  some  Boston  gentlewomen,  and  Mr.'  Usher,  (Hezekiaht) 
whose  bounty  and  charity  f  would  not  forgef  to  make  mention  of. 
Then  Mr.  Thomas  Shepard,  of  CharlestoNvn,  received  us  into  his 
house,  where  we  continued  eleven  weeks ;  and  a  father  and  mother 
they  were  unto  us.  And  many  more  tender-hearted  friends  we  m^ 
with  in  that  place.  We  were  now  in  'the  midst  of  love,  yet  not 
without  much  and  frequent  heaviness  of  heart  for  our  poor  children 
and  other  relations  who  were  still  in  aifliction. 

The  week  following,  after  my  coming  in,  the  governor  and  council 
sent  to  the  Indians  again,  and  that  not  without  success ;  for  they 
brought  in  my  sister  and  goodwife  Kettle.  Their  not  knowing  where 
our  children  were  was  a  sore  trial  to  us  still ;  dnd  yet  we  were  not 
without  secret  hopes  of  seeing  them  again.  That  which  was  dead 
lay  heavier  upon  my  spirits  than  those  which  were  alive  among  the 
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hesthen;  thinking  how  it  su&ied  with  its  woands,  and  I  wns  not  able 
to  relieve  it,  and  how  it  was  buried  by  the  heathen  in  the  wilderness 
fiom  among  all  Christians.  We  were  hurried  up  and  down  in  our 
thoughts ;  sometimes  we  should  hear  a  report  that  they  were  gone  this 
way  and.  sometimes  that,  and  that  they  wei^e  come  in  at  this  place  or 
that ;  we  kept  inquiring  and  listening  to  hear  concerning  them»  but  ns 
certain  news  as  yet.  About  thisT  time  the  council  bad  ordered  a  day 
of  public  thanksgiving,  though  1  had  still  cause  of  mourning;  and  being 
unsettled  in  our  minds,  we  thought  we  would  ride  eastward,  to  see  if 
we  could  hear  any  thing  concerning  our  children.  As  we  were  riding: 
along  between  Ipswich  and  Rowley,  we  met  with  William  Hubbard, 
who  toki  us  our  son  Joseph  and  my  sister's  son  were  come  into  Major 
Waldren's.  1  asked  him  l^ow  he  knew  it.  He  said  the  major  himself 
toki  him  so.  So  along  we  went  till  we  came  to  Newbury;  and  their 
minister  being  absent,  they  desired  my  husband  to  preach  the  thanks-- 
giving  for  them;  but  he  was  not  willing  to  stay  there  that  night,  but 
he  would  go  over  to  Salisbury,  to  hear  farther,  and  come  again  in  the^ 
morning,  which  he  did,  and  preached  there  4hat  day.  At  night,  when 
he  had  done,  one  came  and  told  him  that  his  daughter  was  come  into 
Providence.  Here  was  mercy  on  both  hands.  Now  we  were  between 
them,  the  one  on  the  east,  and  the  other  on  the  west.  Oar  son  being 
nearest,  we  went  to  him  first,  to  Portsmouth,  where  we  met  with  him, 
and  with  the  major  also;  who  told  us  he  had  done  what  he  could,  but 
could  not  redeem  him  under  seven  pounds,  which  the  good  people 
thereabouts  wer6  pleased  to  pay.  The  Lord  reward  the  major,  and 
all  the  rest,  though  unknown  to  me,  for  their  labor  of  love.  My 
sister's  son  was  redeemed  for-  four  pounds,  which  the  council  gave 
order  lor  the  payment  of.  Having  now  received  one  of  our  children, 
we  hastened  toward  the  other.  Going  back. through  Newbury,  my 
husband  preached  there  on  the  Sabbath  day,  for  which  they  rewarded 
him  manifold. 

On  Monday  we  came  to  Charlestown,  where  we  heaid  that  the 
Governor  of  Rhode  Island  had  sent  over  for  our  daughter,  to  take  care 
of  her,  being  now  within  his  jurisdiction;  which  should  not  pass  without 
our  acknowledgments.  But  she  being  nearer  Rehoboth  than  RhoiJb 
Island,  Mr.  Newman  went  over  and  took  care  of  her,  and  brought  her 
to  his  own  house.  And  the  goodness  of  God  was  admirable  to  us  in 
our  low  estate,  in  that  he  raised  up  compassionate  friends  on  every 
side,  when  we  had  nothing  to  recompense  any  for  their  love.  The* 
Indians  were  now  gone  that  way,  and  it  was  apprehended  dangerous 
to  go  to  her ;  but  the  carts  which  carried  provisk>n  to  the  English 
army,  being  guarded,  brought  her  with  them  to  Dorchester,  where  we 
received  her  safe.  Blessed  be  the  Lord  for  it.  Her  coming  in  was 
after  this  manner :  she  was  travelling  one  day  with  the  Indians,  with 
her  basket  at  her  back ;  the  company  of  Indians  were  got  before  her, 
suid  gone  out  of  t^ight,  all  except  pne  squaw.  She  followed  the  squaw 
till  night,  and  then  both  of  them  lay  down,  having  nothing  over  them 
but  the  heavens,  nor  under  them  but  the  earth.  Thus  she  travelledi 
three  days  leather,  having  nothing  to  eat  or.  drink  but  water  andt 
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green  hirtleberries.  At  last  they  came  into  PrdViAdooe,  where  ^elie 
was  kindly  entertained  by  several  of  that  town.  The  lodiaxis  often 
said  that  I  should  never  have  her  under  twenty  pounds,  but  now  the 
Lord  hath  brought  her  in  upon  free  cost,  and  given  her  to  me  the 
second  tinfe.  The  Lord  make  us  a  blessing  indeed  to  each  other. 
ThHS  hath  the  Lord  brought  me  and  mine  out  of  th^  horrible  pit,  and 
hath  set  u§  in  the  midst  of  tender-liearted  and  compassMHiate  (Jhm- 
tians.  Tis  the  desire  of  my  soul  that  we  may  walk  worthy  of  the 
mercies  received  and  which  we  are  receiving. 

Our  family  being  now  gathered  together,  the  South  church  in  Boston 
hired  a  house  for  us.  Then  we  removed  from  Mr.  Shepard's  (those 
cordial  friends)  and  went  to  Boston,  where  we  continued  abovt  three- 
quarters  of  a  year.  Still  the  Lord  went  along  with  us,  and  provide 
graciously  for  us.  I  thought  it  somewhat  strange  to  set  up  house- 
keeping with  barii  walls,  but,  as  Solomon  says,  "  money  answers  all 
things;''  and  this  we  had  through  the  benevolence  of  Christian  friendb, 
some  in  this  town,  and  some  in  that,  and  others,  and  some  fimm 
England,  that  in  a  littk^hne  we  might  look  and  see  the  house  for- 
nished  with  love.  The  Lord  hath  been  exceeding  good  to  us  in  o«r 
low  estate,  in  that  when  we  had  neither  house  nor  home,  nor  other 
necessaries,  the  Lord  so  moved  the  hearts  of  these  and  those  towards 
us,  that  we  wanted  neither  food  nor  raiment  for  ourselves  or  ours. 
Prov.  18:  24,  «  There  is  a  friend  that  aticketh  closer  than  a  brother." 
And  how  many  such  friends  have  we  found,  and  now  living  among 
us !  And  truly  have  we  found  him  to  be  such  a  'friend  unto  as  in 
whose  house  we  lived,  viz:  Janjes  Whitcomb— a  friend  near  hand  and 
far  off. 

I  can  remember'  the  time  when  I  used  to  Bleep  quietly,  without 
working  in  my  thoughts,  whole  nights  together ;  but  now  it  is  other- 
wise with,  mc.  When  all  are  fast  about  me,  and  no  eye  open,  but  His 
who  ever  awaketh,  my  thoughts  are  upon  things  past,  upon  the  awful 
dispensations  of  the  Lord  towards  us,  upon  his  wonderful  power  and 
might  in  carrying  of  us  through  so  many  difficulties,  in  returning  us 
in  safety,  and  suffering  none  to  hirrt  us.  I  remember  in  the  night 
season  how  the  other  day  f  was  in  the  midst  of  thousands  of  enemies, 
and  nothing  but  death  before  me.  It  was  then  hard  work  to  persuade 
myself  that  ever  I  should,  be  satisfied  with  bread  again.  But  now  we 
are  fed  with  the  finest  of  the  wheat,  and,  as  I  may  say,  with  "  honey 
out  of  the  rock.''  Instead  of  the  "husks"  we  have  the  «« fat  calf." 
The  thoughts  of  these  things  in  the  ^particulars  of  them,  and  of  the 
love  and  goodness  of  God  towards  us,  make  it  true  of  me,  what  David 
said  of  himself, — PsaT.  6 :  6,  "  I  water  my  couch  with  my  tears."  O 
the  wonderful  power  of  God  that  mine  eyes  have  seen,  affording 
matter  enough  for  my  thoughts  to  run  in,  that  when  others  are 
sleeping  mine  eyes  are  weeping. 

I  have  seen  the  extreme  vanity  of  this  world.  One  hour  i  have 
been  in  health,  and  wealth,  wanting  nothing,  but  the  next  hour  in 
sickness,  and  wounds,  and  death,  having  nothing  but  sorrow  and 
•fflictiDn.  Before  I  knew  what  affliction  meant  I  was  ready  sometimes 
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tiywM»foril.  ^WK^n  I  IWed  in  prospefiiy,  having  the  comfbrts  df 
^is  wbrld  about  me,  my  relations  by  me,  and  my  heart  cheerful,  and 
takins  little-  care  for  any  thing,  and  yet  seemg  many  whom  i  pre- 
ferred  before  myself  under  many  trials  and  afflictions,  in  sicknesB, 
weakness,  poveilj^,  losses,  crosses,  and  cares  of  the  world,  I  should 
be  sometimes  jealous  lest  I  should  have  my  portion  in  this  life.  Bat 
now  I  see  the  Lord  had  his  time  to  scourge  and  chasten  me.  The 
portion  of  some  is  to  have  their  affliction  by  drops;  but  the  "wine  of 
•astonishment,*'  like  a  "sweeping  rain  that  leav^th  no  food,"  did  the 
Lftrd  prepare  to  be  my  portion.  Affliction  I  wanted,  and  affliction  I 
had,  full  measure,  pressed  down  and  running  over.  Yet  I  see  when 
God  calls  persons  to  never  so  many  difficulties,  yet  he  is  able  to  carry 
them  through,  and  make  them  soy  they  have  been  gainers  thereby ;  and 
I  hope  I  can  say,  income  measure,  as  David,  "  It  is  good  for  me  that  I 
have  been  afflicted."  The  Lord  halfa  showed  nae  the  vanity  bf  these 
outward  things,  that  they  are  the  "vanities  of  vanities  and  vexation 
of  spirit;"  that  they  are  but  a  shadow,  a  blast,  a  bubble,  and  things 
of  no  continuance.  If  trouble  from  smaller  matter  begin  to  rise  in 
me,  I  have  something  at  hand  to  check  mysplf  with,  and  say,  "Why 
am  I  troubled?"  It  was  but  the  other  day  that  if  I  had  the  world  I 
would  have  given  it  for  my  freedom,  or  to  have  been  a  servant  to  a 
Chriatian.  I  have  learned  to  look  beyond  present  and  smaller  troubleti, 
and  to  be  quieted  under  them,  as  Moses  said,— £xod.  14:  IS,  "Stand 
tftill  and  see  the  salvation  of  the  Lord." 


CHAPTER  Xill.. 

N ABKATIVE  OF  THE  CAPTIVITY  OP  aUINTiN'  8T0CKWELL.  WHO  WA8  TAKBK 
AT  DBEKFIELD,  IN  MASSACHU8fn*r8.  BY  A  PARTY  OP  INLAND  INDIANS. 
IN  THE  YEAR  1677;  COMMUNICATED  IN  HIS  OWN  WORD0.  AND  ORIGINALLY 
PUBLISHED  BY  THE  EMINENT  DR.  INCREASE  MATHER,  INTmBTEAR  1084. 

In»the  year  1677,  September  the  19th^  'between  sunset  and  dark, 
the  Indians  came  upon  us.  I  and. another  man  being  together,  we 
ran  av^ay  at  the  outcry  the  Indians  made,  shooting  and  shfjoSng  at 
some  others  of  the  English  that  were  hard  by.  We  took  a  swannp 
that  was  at  hand  for  our  refuge;  the  enemy  espying  us  so  near  them, 
run  aAer  us,  and  shot  many  guns  at  us;  4hree  guns  were  discharged 
upon  me,  the  enemy  being  within  three  rods  of  me,  besides  many 
others  before  that.  Being  in  this  swamp,  which  was  miry,  I  slumped 
in  and  fell  down,  whereupon  one  of  the  enemy  stepped  to  me,  with  his 
hatchet  lifted  up  to  knock  me  on  the  head,  supposing  that  I  had  been 
wounded,  and  so  unfit  ibr  any  other  travel.  I,  as  it  happened,  had  a 
pistol  by  me,  which,  though  uncharged,  I  presented  to  the  Indian,  who 
presently  stepped  back,  and  told  me  if  I  would  yield  I  should  have  no 
hurt;  he  said,  which  was  not  true,  that  they  had  destroyed  all  Hat- 
field, and  that  the  woods  were  full  of  Indians,  whereupon  I  yielded 
myself,  and  falling  into  their  hands,  waa-  by  throe  of  them  led  away 
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unto  the  place  whence  first  I  hegan  to  make  m j  ffigbt.  Here  tire 
other  Indians  came  running  to  us,  and  the  one  lifting  up  the  batt  end 
of  his  gun  to  knock  me  on  the  head,  the  other  with  hii  hand  put  by 
the  blow,  and  said  I  was  his  friend.  I  was  now  by  my  own  house, 
which  the  Indians  burnt  the  last  year,  and  I  was  |bout  to  build  it  up 
again;  and  there  1  had  some  hopes  to  escape  from  them.  There  was 
a  horse  just  by,  which  they  bid  me  take.  I  did  so,  but  made  po 
attempt  to  escape  thereby,  because  the  beast  was  slow  and  dull.  Then 
was  1  in  hopes  they  would  send  me  to  take  my  own  horses,  which 
they  did ;  but  they  were  so  frightened  that  I  could  not  come  near  to 
them,  and  so  fell  still  into  the  enemy's ''hands.  They  now  took  and 
bound  me  and  led  me  away,  and  soon  was  1  brought  into  the  company 
of  other  captives,  who  were  that  day  brought  away  from  Hat^eftd, 
who  were  about  a  mile  off;  and  here  methought  was  matter  of  joy 
ai^d  sorrow  both:  joy  to  see  coQ^pany,  and  sorrow  for  our  conditioa. 
Then  were  we  pinioned  and  led  away  in  the  night  over  the  moun- 
tains, in  dark  and  hideous  ways,  about  four  mfles  further,  before  we 
took  up  our  place  for  rest^  which  was  in  a  dismal  place  of  wood,  on 
the  east  side  of  that  mountain.  We  were<kept  bound  all  that  night. 
The  Indians  kept  waking,  and  we  had  little  mind  to  sleep  in  this 
night's  travel.  The  Indians  dispersed,  and  as  they  went  made  Strang 
noises,  as  of  wolves  and  owls,  and  other  wild  beasts,  to  the  end  ibbX 
they  might  not  lose  one  another,  and  if  followed  they  might  not  be 
discovered  by  the  English. 

About  the  break  of  day  we  marched  again,  and  got  over  that  great 
river  at  Pecomptuck  (Deerfield)  river  mouth,  and  there  rested  about 
two  hours.  Here  the  Indians  marked  out  uppn  trees  the  number  of 
their  captives  and  slain,  af  their  Hianner  is.  Now*  was  I  again  in 
great  danger,  a  quarrel  having  arose  about  me,  whose  captive  1  was, 
for  three  took  me.  1  thought  I  must  be  killed  to  end  the  controversy; 
so  when  they  put  it  to  me  whose  I  was,  I  said  three  Indians  took  me; 
so  they  agreed  to  have  all  a  share  in  me.  I  had  now  three  masters, 
and  he  was  my  chief  master  who  laid  hands  on  me  first ;  and  thus 
was  r  fallen  into  the  hands  .of  Ihe^worst  of  all  the  company,  as  Ash« 
palon,  the  Indian  captain,  told  me;  which  captain  was  all  along  very 
kind  to  me,  and  a  great  comfoit  to  the  English.  In  this  place  they 
gave  us  some  victuals,  which  they  had  brought  from  the  English. 
This  morning  also  they  sent  ten  men  forth  to  the  town  (of  DeeriSeld) 
to  bring  away  what  they  could  find.  Some  provision,  some  com  out 
of  the  meadow,,  they  brought  lo  us  on  horses,  which  they  had  there 
taken. 

From  hence  we  went  up  about  the  falls,  where  we  crossed  ^Ihat 
river  again ;  and  wliilst  I  was  going,  1  fell  right  down  lame  of  my  old 
wounds,  which  I  had  in  the  war;  and  whilst  1  was  thinking  I  should 
therefore  be  killed  by  the  Indians,  and  what  death  I  should  die,  my 
pain  was  suddenly  gone,  and' I  was  much  encouraged  again.  We  had 
about  eleven  horses  in  that  company,  which  the  Indians  used  to  con- 
vey burthensj  and  to  carry  women.  It  was  aflernoon  when  we  no^v 
crossed  that  river.     We  travelled,  up  it  till  night,  and  then  took  up 
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our  lodgiiig  in  a  dismal  place,  and  were  staked  down,  and  spread  out 
en  our  backs;  and  so  we  lay  all  night,  yea,  so  we  lay  many  nights. 
They  told  me  their  law  was  that  we  should  lie  so  nine  nights,  and  by 
that  time  it  was  thought  we  should  be  out  of  our  knowledge.    The 
maaner  of  staking  down  was  thus :  our  arms  and  legs,  stretched  out, 
were  staked  fast  down,  and  a  cord  about  our  necks,  so  that  we  could 
stir  noways.    The  first  night  of  staking  down,  being*  much  ired,  I 
riept  as  comfortable  as  ever.    The  next  day  we  went  up  the  river, 
and  crossed  it,  and  at  night  lay  in  Squakheag  (Northfield)  meadows* 
Oaf  provision  was  soon  spent,  and  while  we  lay  in  these  meadows  the 
Indians  went  ^-hunting,  and  the  English  army  came  out  afler  us. 
^Then  the  Indians  moved  again,  dividing  themselves  and  the  captives 
into  many  companies,  that  the  English  might  Dot  follow  their  tracks. 
At  night,  having  crossed  the  river,  we  met  again  at  the  place  appointed. 
The  next  day  we  crossed  it  on  Squakheag  side,  and  there  we  taook  up 
our  quarters  for  a  long  time.    I  suppose  this  might  be  about  thirty 
miles  above  Squakheag;  and  here  were  the  Indians  quite  out  of  all 
fear  of  the  English,  but  in  great  fear  of  the  Mohawks.     Here  they 
built  a  long  wigwam,  and  had  a  great  dance,  as  they  call  it,  and  con- 
cluded to  burn  three  of  us,  and  had  got  bark  to  do  it  with,  and,  as  I 
tmderstood  afterwards,  I  was  one  that  was  to  be  burnt,  sergeant 
Plimpton  another,  and  Benjamin  Waiters  wife  the  third.    Though  I 
knew  not  which  was  to  be  burnt,  yet  I  perceived  some  were  designed 
thereunto;  so  much  I  understood  of  their  language.    That  night  I 
could  not  sleep  for  fear  of  next  day's  work  ,*  the  Indians,  being  weary 
with  the  ^noe,  lay  down  to  sleep,  and  slept  soundly.    The  English 
were  all  loose;  then  I  tvent  out  and  brought  in  wood,  and  mended  the 
fire,  and  made  a  noise  on  purpose,  but  none  awaked.     I  thought  if 
any  of  the.  English- would  awake,  we  might  kill  them  all  sleeping.     I 
removed  out  of  the  way  all  the  gtins  and  hatchets,  but  my  heart  failing 
me,  I^ut  all  things  where  they  were  again.    The  next  day,  when  we 
were  to^  be  burnt,  our  master  and  some  others  spoke  for  us,  and  the 
evil  was  prevented  in  this  place.  •   Hereabouts  we  lay  three  weeks 
together.     Here  I  had  a  shirt  Drought  me  to  make,  and  one  Indian 
sslhI  it  should  be  made  this  way,  a  second  another  way,  a  -third  his 
way.     I  told  them  I  would  make  it  that  way  ray  chief  master  said ; 
whereupon  one  Indian  struck  me  on  the  face  with  his  fist.   I  suddenly 
rose  up  in  anger,  ready  to  strike  again ;  upon  this  happened  a  great 
hubbub,  and  the  Indians  and  English  came  about  me.     I  was  fain  to 
humble  myself  to  my  master,  so  that  matter  was  put  up.     Before  I 
came  to  this  place,  my  three  masters  were  gone  a  hunting ;  I  was  led 
with  another  Indian,  all  the  company  being  upon  a  march.   I  was  led 
"With  this  Indian,  who  fell  sick,  so  that  I  was  fain  to  carry  his  gun  and 
hatchet,  and  had  opportunity,  and  had  thought  to  have  despatched  him 
and  run  away;  but  did  not,  for  that  the  English  captives  had  promised 
that  much  to  one  another ;  because,  if  one  should  run  away,  that 
would  provoke  the  Indians,  and  endanger  the  rest  that  could  not  run 
away. 

Whilst  we  were  here,  Benjamin  Stebbins,  going  with  some  Indians 
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to  Wachuset  Hills,  made  his  escape  from  them,  and  when  the  news  of 
his  escape  came  we  were  all  presently  called  in  and  bound;  one  of  the 
Indians,  a  captain  among  them,  and  always  our  great  friend,  met  me 
coming  ki,  and  told  me  Stebbins  was  run  away,  and  the  Indians 
spake  of  burning  us;  some,  of  only  burning  and  bit^goif  our  fingers, 
by  and  by.  He  s&id  there  would  be  a  court,  and  all  would  speak  their 
mindSf^ut  he  irould  speak  last,  and  would  say,  that  the  Indian  who 
iefl  Stebbins  run  away  was  only  in  fault,  and  so  no  hurt  should  be 
done  us,  and  added,  «<  fear  not;^^  so  it  proved  accordingly.  Whilst 
we  lingered  here  about,  provision  grew  scarce;  one  bear's  loot  must 
serve  five  of  us  a  whole  day.  We  began  to  eat  horse-f^h,  and  eat 
up  seven  in  ail;  three  were  left  alive,  and  not  killed.  After  we  had 
been  here,  some  of  Ae  Indians  had  been  down,  and  fallen  upon 
Hadley,  and  were  taken  by  the  English,  agreed  with  and  let  go  again. 
They  were  to  meet  the  English  upon  such  a  plain,  there  to  make 
further  terms.  Ashpalon  was  much  for  it,  but  the  Wachuset  sachems, 
whea  they  came,  were  much  against  it,  and  were  for  this :  that  we 
should  meet  the  English,  indeed,  but  there  fall  upon  them  and  S^ht 
them,  and  take  them.  Then  Ashpalon  spake  to  us  English,  not  to 
speak  a  word. more  to  further  that  matter,  for  mischief  would  come  of 
it.  When  those  Indians  came  from  Wachuset  there  came  with  them 
.squaws  and  children,  about  four-score,  who  reported  that  (he  EngUsh 
had  taken  Uncas,  and  all  his  men,  and  sent  them  beyond  seas.  Iney 
were  much  enraged  at  this,  and  asked  us  if  it  were  true;  ^e  said  no. 
Then  was  Ashpalon  angry,  and  said  he, would  no  more  believe 
Englishmen.  They  examined  us  every  one  apart,  and  tipen  they 
dealt  worse  with  us  for  a  season  than  before.  Still  provision  was 
scarce.  We  came  at  lengt|^  to  a  place  called  Squaw-Maug  river ; 
there  we  hoped  for  salmon,  but  we  came  too  late.  This  place  I 
account  to  be  above  two  hundred  miles  above  Deerfield.  We  now 
parted  into  two  companies;  some  went  one  way,  and  some^went 
another  way;  and  we  went  over  a  mighty  mountain,  it  taking  us 
eight  days  to  go  over  it,  and  travdlqj  very  hard  too,  having  every 
day  either  snow  or  rain.  We  noted  that  6n  this  mountain  all  the 
water  run  northward.  Here  also  we  wanted  provisi(Hi;  but  at  length 
we  met  again  on  the  other  side  of  the  mountain,  viz:  on  the  north  side, 
at  a  river  that  runs  into  the  lake;  and  we  were  then  half  a  day's 
journey  off  the  lake. 

We  staid  here  a  great  while,  to  make  canoes  to  go  over  the  lake. 
Here  I  was  frozen,  and  again  we  were  like  to  starve.  All  the  Indians 
went  a  hunting,  but  could  get  nothing :  divers  days  they  pawawed,, 
and  yet  got  nothing;  then  they  desired  the  English  to  pray,  and 
confessed  they  could  do  nothing.  They  would  live  us  pray,  and 
see  what  the  Englishman's  God  could  do.  I  prayed,  so  did  serjeant 
Plimpton,  in  another  place.  The  Indians  reverently  attended,  morning 
and  night.  Next  day  they  got  bears ;  then  they  would  needs  have  us 
desire  a  blessing,  and  return  thanks  at  meals ;  after  a  while  they  grew 
weary  of  it,  and  the  sachem  did  forbid  us.  When  I  was  frozen,  they 
were  very  cruel  towards  me,  because  I  coakd  not  do  as  at  othar  times« 
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When  we  came  to  the  lakeweii^ere  again  sadly  put  to  it  for  provision. 
We  were  fain  to  eat  touchwood  fried  in  bear's  grease.  At  last  we 
found  a  company  of  raocoons^  BX^d  then  we  made  a  feast ;  and  the 
jnanner  was  that  we  must  eat  all.  I  perceived  there  would  be  too 
much  for  one  time,  so  one  Indian  who  sat  next  to  me  bid  me  slip 
away  some  to  him  under  his  coat,  and  he  would  hide  it  for  roe  till 
another  time.  This  Indian,  as  soon  as  he  had  got  my  medl,  stood 
up  and  made  a  speech  to  the  rest,  and  discovered  me;  so  that  the 
Indians  were  very  angry  and  cut  me  another  piece,  and  gave  me 
iraccoon  grease  to  drink,  which  made  me^ick  and  vomit  I  told  them 
I  had  enough;  so  ever  afber  that  they  would  give  me  none,  but  still 
tell  me  I  had  rabcoon  enough.  So  I  suffered  much,  and  being  frozen, 
y^9  full  of  pain,  and  could  sleep  but  little,  yet  must  do  my  work. 
When  they  went  upon  the  lake,  and  as  they  came  to  it,  they  lit  on  a 
moose  and  killed  it,  and  staid  there  till  they  had  eaten  it  all  up. 

After  entering  upon  the  lake,  there  arose  a  great  storm,  and  we 
thought  we  should  all  be  cast  away,  but  at  last  we  got  to  an  island, 
and  there  they  went  to  pawawing.  The  pawaw  said  that  Benjamin 
Waite  and  another  man  was  coming,  and  that  a  storm  was  raised  to 
cast  them  away*  This  afterward  appeared  to  be  true,  though  then  I 
believed  them  not^  Upon  this  island  we  lay  still  several  days,  and 
then  set  out  again,  but  a  st6rm  took  us,  so  that  we  lay  to  and  fro, 
upon  certain  islands,  about  three  weeks.  We  had  no  provision  but 
raccoons,  so  that  the  Indians  themselves  fought  they  should  be 
starved.  They  gave  me  nothing,  so  that  i  was  sundry  days  without 
any  provision.  We  went  on  upon  the  lake,  upon  that  isle,  about  a 
day's  journey.  We  had  a  little  sled  upon  which  we  drew  our  toad. 
Before  noon,  I  tfred,  and  just  then  the  Indians  met  with  some 
Frenchmen;  then  one  of  the  Indians  that  took  me  came  to  me  and 
called  me  all  manner  of  bad  names,  and  threw  me  down  upon  my 
back.  I  (old  him  I  could  not  do  any  more;  then  he  said  he  must  kill 
me.  I  thought  he  was  about  to  do  it,  for  he  pulled  out  his  knife  and 
cut  out  my  pockets,  and  wrapped  them  about  my  face,  helped  joe  up, 
and  took  my  sled  and  went  away,  giving  me  a  bit  of  biscuit,  as  big  as 
a  walnut,  which  he  had  of  the  Fr^chmen,  and  told  me  he  would  give 
me  a  pipe  of  tobacco.  When  my  sled  was  gone,  I  could  run  afler 
him,  but  at  last  I  could  not  run,  but  went  a  foot-pace.  The  Indians 
were  soon  out  of  .sight.  I  followed  as  well  as  I  could,  and  had  many 
&lls  upon  the  ice. 

At  last,  1  was  so  spent,  I  had  not  strength  enough  to  rise  again, 
but  T  crept  to  a  tree  that  lay  along,  and  got  upon  it,  and  there  I  lay. 
It  was  now  night,  and  very  sharp  weather ;  I  counted  no  other  but 
that  I  must  die  here.  Whilst  I'Mras  thinking  of  death,  an  Indian 
hallooed,  and  I  answered  him ;  he  came  to  me,  and  called  lae  bad 
names,  and  told  me  if  I  could  not  go  he  must  knock  roe  on  the  bead. 
I  told  him  he  must  then  do  so ;  he  saw  how  I  had  wallot^ed  in  the 
finow,  but  could  not  rise ;  then  he  took  his  coat  and  wrapt  me  m  it, 
and  went  back  and  sent  two  Indiasbwith  a  sled.  One  said  he  must 
knock  me  on  the  head,  the  other  sS  no,  they  would  carry  me  away 
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and  bum  me.  Then  they  hid  me  sftir  my  iiutep,  to  see  if  that  were 
frozen;  I  did  so.  When  they  saw  that,  they  said  that  was  Wurregen. 
There  was  a  chirurgeon  atnong  the  French,  they  said^  that  could  cure 
me ;  then  they  took  me  upon  a  sled,  and  carried  me  to  the  fire,  and 
made  much  of  me;  pulled  off  my  wet  and  wrapped  me  in  dry  cIothi», 
and  made  me  a  good  bed.  They  killed  an  otter,  and  gave  me  some  of  the 
broth  ftiade  of  it,  and  a  bit  of  the  flesh.  Here  I  slept  till  towards  day, 
and  then  was  able  to  get  up  and  put  on  my  clothes.  One  of  the 
Indians  awaked,  and  seeing  me  walk,  shouted,  as  rejoiced  at  it.  As 
soon  as  it  was  light,  I  and  Samuel  Kussell  went  before  on  the  ice,  upon 
a  river.  They  said  I  must  go  where  I  could  on  foot,  else  I  should 
freeze.  Samuel  Russell  slipt  into  the  river  with  one  foot;  the  Indians 
called  him  back,  and  dried  his  stockings,  and  then  sent  us  away,  aUd 
an  Indian  with  us  to  pilot  us.  We  went  four  or  five  miles  before  they 
overtook  us.  I  was  then  pretty  well  .spent.  Samuel  Russell  was,  be 
said,  faint,  and  wondered  how  I  could  live,  for  he  had,  he  said,  ten 
meals  to  my  one.  Then  I  was  laid  on  the  sled,  and  they  ran  away 
with  me  on  the  ice ;  the  rest  and  Samuel  Russeli  came  shortly  after. 
Samuel  Russell  I. never  saw  more,  nor  know  I  what  became  of  hinu 
They  got  but  half  way,  and  we.  got  through  to  Shamblee  about 
midnight.  Six  miles  off  Shamblee,  (a  French  towii,)  the  river  was 
open,  and  when  I  came  to  travel  in  that  part  cf{  the  ice,  I  soon  tired ; 
and  two  Indians  ran  away  to  town,  and  one  only  was  left ;  he  would 
carry  me  a  few  rods,  and  then  I  would  go  as  many,  and  then  a  trade 
we  drove,  and  so  were  lohg  in  going  the  six  miles.  This  Indian  was 
now  kind,  and  told  me  that  if  he  did  not  «arry  me  I  would  die,  and 
so  I  should  have  done,  sure  enough;  and  he  said  I  must  tell  the 
English  how  he  helped  me.  When  we  came  to  the  first  house,  there 
was  no  inhabitant  The  Indian  was  also  spent,  and  both  were  dis- 
couraged ;  he^  said  we  must  now  die  together.  At  last  he  left  me 
alone,  and  got  to  another  house,  and  thence  came  some  French  and . 
Indians,  and  brought  me  in.  The  French  were  kind,  and  put  my 
hands  and  feet  in  cold  water,  and  gave  me  a  dram  of  brandy,  and  a 
little  hasty  pudding  and  milk ;  when  I  tasted  victuals  I  was  hungry, 
and  could  not  have  forbone  it,  but  I  could  not  get  it.  Now  and  then 
they  would  give  me  a  little,  as  they  thought  best  for  me.  I  laid  by 
the  fire  with  the  Indian  that  night,  but  could  not  sleep  for  pain.  Next 
morning  the  Indians  and  French  fell  out  about  me,  because  the  French, 
as  the  Indians  said,  loved  the  Engliish  better  than  the  Indians.  The 
French  presently  turned  the  Indians  out  of  doon»  and  kept  me. 

They  were  very  kind  and  careful,  and  gave  me  a  little  something 
now  and  then.  While  I  was  here  all  the  men  in  that  town  came  to 
see  me.  At  this  house  I  was  three  or  four  days,  and  then  invited  to 
another,  and  after  that  to  another.  In  this  place  I  was  about  thirteeo 
days,  and  received  much  civility  from  a  young  man,  a  bachelor,  who 
invited  m^  to  his  house,  with  whom  I  was  for  the  most  paxt  of  the 
time.  He  Was  so  kind  as  to  lodge  me  in  the  bed  with  himself,  gave 
me  a  shirt,  and  would  have  bou^  nie,  but  could  not,  as  the  Indiana 
asked  one  hundred  pounds  for  me.    We  were  then  to  go  to  a  place 
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called  Sorely  and  that  young  man  would  go  wiA  tne,  because  the 
Indians  should  not  hurt  me.  This  man  carried  me  dn  the  ioe  one 
day*s  journey,  fox  I  could  not  now  go  at  all,  and  there  was  so  much 
water  on  the  ice  we  could  go  n<^  further.  So  the  Frenchman  left  me, 
and  provision  for  me.  Here  we  staid  two  nights,  and  then  travelled 
again,  for  now  the  ice  was  strong,  and  in  two  days  more  we  came  to 
Sorel.  When  we  got  to  the  first  house,  it  was' late  in  the  night ;  and 
here  again  the  people  were  kind,  N^xt  day,  being  in  miich  pain,  I 
asked  the  Indians  to  carry  me  to  the  chirurgeon's,  as  they  had  pro- 
mised, at  Which  they  were  wroth,  and  one  of  them  took  up  his  gun 
to  knock  me,  but  the  Frenchman  would  not  suffer  it,  but  set  upon  him 
and  kicked  him  out  of  do(>rs*  Then  we  went  away  from  thence,  to  a 
place  two  or  three  miles  off,  where  the  Indians  had  wigwams.  When 
I  came  to  these  wigwams  some  of  the  Indians  knew  me,  and  seemed 
to  pity  me. 

While  I  was  here,  which  was  three  or  four  days,  the  French  came 
to  see  me ;  and  it  being  Christmas  time,^hey  brought  cakes  and  other 
provisions  with  them  and  gave  to  me,  so  that  I  had  no  want.  The 
Indians  tried  to  cure  me,  but  could  not.  Then  I  asked  for  the 
chirurgeon,  at  whieh  one  of  the  Indians  in  anger  struck  me  on  the 
iaoe  with  his  fist.  A  Frenchman  beifg  by,  spoke  to  him,  but  I  knew 
not  what  he  said,  and  then  went  his  way.  By  and  b}^  came  the 
captain  of  the  place  into  the  wigwam,  with  about  twelve  armed  men, 
and  asked  where  the  Indian  was  that  struck  the  Englishman.  They 
took  him  and  told  him  he  should  go  to  the  bilboes,  and  then  be  hanged. 
The  Indians  were  much  terrified  at  this,  as  appeared  by  their  coun- 
tenances and  trembling.  I  would  have  gone  too,  but  the  Frenchman 
hid  me  not  fear ;  that  the  Indians  durst  not  .hurt  mc.  When  the 
Indian  was  gone,  I  had  two  masters  still.  I  asked  them  to  carry  me 
to  that  captain,  that  I  might  speak  for  the  Indian.  They  answered, 
"  You  are  a  fool.  Do  you  think  the  French  are  like  the  English,  to 
say  one  thing  and  do  another  ?  They  are  men  of  their  words."  I 
prevailed  with  them,  however,  to  help  me  thither,  and  I  spoke  to  the 
captain  by  an  interpreter,  and  told  him  I  desired  him  to  set  the  Indian 
firee,  and  told  him  what  he  had  done  for  me.  He  told  roe  he  was  a 
rogue,  and  should  be  hanged.  Then  I  spoke  more  privately,  alleging 
this  reason,  that  because  all  the  English  captives  were  not  come  in,  if 
he  were  hanged,  it  might  fare  <the  worse  with  them.  The  captain 
^d  *«  that  was  to  be  considered."  Then  he  set  him  at  liberty  upon 
this  condition,  that  he  should  never  strike  me  more,  and  every  day 
bring  me  to  his  bouse  to  eat  victuals.  I  perceived  that  the  common 
people  did  not  like  what  the  Indians  had  done  and  did  to  the  English. 
When  the  Indian  was  set  free,  he  came  to  me,  and  took  me  about  the 
middle,  and  said  I  was  his  brother ;  that  I  had  saved  his  life  once, 
and  he  had  saved  mine  thrice.  Then  he  called  for  brandy  and  made 
me  drink,  and  had  me  away  to  the  wigwams  again.  When  I  came 
there,  the  Indians  came  to  me  one  by  one,  to  shake  hands  with  me, 
saying  Wurregen  Netop,  (Friend,  jt  is  well,)  and  were  very  kind, 
thinking  no  other  but  that  I  had  saved  the- Indian's  life. 
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The  next  day  he  carried  me  to  that  captain's  house,  and  set  me 
down.  They  gave  me  my  victual  and  wine,  and  being,  left  thi^pe  a 
while  by  the  Indians,  I  showed  the  captain  my  fingers,  which  when 
he  and  his  wife  saw  they  ran  awa,y  frpm  the  sight,  and  bid  me  kp  it 
up  again,  and  sent  for  the  cbirurg^n ;  who,  when  he  came,  said  he 
could  cure  me,  and  took  it  in  hand,  and  dressed  it.  The  Indiana 
towards  night  came  for  me ;  I  told  them  I  could  not  go  with  them.  ^ 
They  were  displeased,  called  me  rogue,  and  went  away.  That  night  I 
was  full  of  pain ;  the  Flench  feared  I  would  die ;  five  men  did  watch 
with  me,  and  strove  to  keep  me  cheerly,  for  I  was  ^sometimes  ready 
to  faint.  Oftentimes  they  gave  n^e  a  little  brandy.  The  next  day 
the  chirui^geon  came  again,  and  dressed  me;  and  so  he  did  all  the 
while  I  was  among  the  French.  I  came  in  at  Christmas,  and  went 
thence  May  2d. 

Being  thus  in  the  captain's  house,  I  was  kept  there  till  Benjamin 
Waite  came ;  and  now  my  Indian  master,  being  in  want  of  money» 
pawned  me  to  the  captain  for  fourteen  beavers'  skins,  or  the  worth  of 
them,  at  such  a  day ;  if  he  did  not  pay  he  must  lose  his  pliwn,  or 
else  sell  me  for  twenty-one  beavers;  but  he  could  not  get  beaver,  and 
so  I  was  sold.  By  being  thus  sold,  adds  Dr,  Mather,  he  was  in  God's 
good  time  set  at  liberty,  and  r^umied  to. his  friends  in  New  England 
again. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

OP  THE  CAPTIVITY  A1»D  SDPPERINOS  OP  MISS  SARAA  GERISB,  WBO  WAS 
TAKEN  AT  THE  SACKING  OP  DOVER,  IN  THE  YEAR  1689,  BY  TflE  INDIANS; 
AS  COMMUNICATED  TO  THE  REVEREND  DR.  COTTON  MATHER,  BY  THfc 
REVEREND  JOHN  PIKE,  MINISTER  OP  DOVER. 

Sarah  Gerish,  daughter  of  Captain  John  Gerish,  of  Quochecho  or 
Cocheco,  was  a  very  beautiful  and  ingenious  damsel,  about  seven 
years  of*  age,'  and  happened  to  be  lodging  at  the  garrison  of  Major 
Waldron,  her  affectionate  grandfather,  when  the  Indians  brought  that 
horrible  destruction  upon  it,  on  the  night  of  the  27th  of  June,  1689. 
She  was  always  very  fearful  of  the  Indians ;  but  fear  may  we  think 
now  have  surprised  her,  when  they  fiercely  bid  her  go  into  a  certain 
chamber  and  call  the  people  out !  She  obeyed,  but  finding  only  a 
little  child  in  bed  in  the  room,  she  got  into  the  bed  with  it,  and  hid 
herself  in  the  clothes  as  well  as  she  could.  The  fell  savages  t]iiickiy 
pulled  her  out,  and  made  her  dress  for  a  march,  but  led  her  away 
with  no  more  than  one  stocking  upon  her,  on  a  terrible  march  through 
the  thick  woods,  and  a  thousand  other  miseries,  till  they  came  to  the 
Norway  Planes.*  From  thence  they  made  her  go  to  the  end  of 
Winnipisiogee  lake,  thence  eastward,  through  horrid  swamps,  where 
sometimes  they  were  obliged  to  scramble  over  huge  tiees  fallen  by 

*  These  planes  are  in  the  preseot  town  of  Rochester,  N.  H« 
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storm  or  age,  for  a  vast  way  together,  and  sometimes  tbey  must  climb 
«p  long,  steep,  tiresome,  and  almost  inaccessible  mountains. 

Her  first  master  was  an  Indian  named  Sebundowit,  a  dull  sort  of 
fellow,  and  not  such  a  devil  as  many  of  them  were,  but  he  sold  her  to 
a  fellow  who  was  a  ^lore  harsh  and  mad  sort  of  a  dragon.  He 
carried  her  away  to  Ccmada. 

A  long,  and  sad  journey  now  ensued,  through  the  midst  of  a  hideous 
desert,  in  the  depth  of  a  dreadful  winter ;  and  who  can  enumerate  the 
frights  she  endured  before  the  end  of  her  journey?  Once  her  master 
commanded  her  to  loosen  some  of  hc^  upper  garments,  and  stand 
against  a  tree  while  he  charged  his  gtin;  whereat  the  poor  child 
shrieked  out,  *<  He  is  going  to  kill  /ne!"  God  knows  what  he  was 
going  to  do;  but  the  villain  havLpg  churged  his  gun,  he  called  her 
from  the  tree  and  forbore  doing  her  any  damage.  Upon  another 
time  her  master  oidored  Jif^r  1<j  run  along  the  shore  with  some  Indian 
girls,  while  he  paddled  up  the  liver  in  his  canoe.  As  the  girls  were 
passing  a  precipice,  a  tawny  \\ench  violently  pushed  her  headlong 
ihto  the  river,  but  >  it  :  M  m^  «h  '^  "n  t^ -^  v  -y  place  of  her  fall  the 
bushes  from  the  shore  hung  over  the  water,  so  that  sho  was  enabled 
to  get  hold  of  them,  and  thus  saved  ^erself.  The  Indians  asked  her 
how  she  became  so  wet,  but  she  did  not  dare  to  tell  them,  from  fear 
of  the  resentment  of  her  that  had  so  nearly  deprived  her  of  life, 
already.  And  here  it  niay  be  remarked,  that  it  is  almost  universally 
true,  that  young  Indians,  both  male  and  female,  are  as  much  to  bo 
dreaded  by  captives  as  those  of 'maturer  years,  and  in  many  cases 
much  more  so;  for,  unlike  cultivated  people,  they  have  no  restraints 
qpon  their  mischievous  and  savage  propensities,  which  they  indulge. 
in  cnielties  surpassing  any  examples  here  related.  They  often  vie' 
with  eacli  otJM|n  attempting  excessive  acts  of  torture. 

Once,  beijJPpent  with  travelling  all  day,  and  lying  down  wet  and 
exhausted  at  night,  she  fell  into  so  profound  a  sleep  that  in  the 
morning,  she  waked  not.  Her  barbarous  captors  decamped  from  the 
place  of  their  night's  rest,  leaving  this  little  captive  girl  asleep  and 
covered  with  a  snow  that  in  the  night  had  fallen;  but,  at  length 
awaking,  what  agonies  may  you  imagine  she  was  in,  on  finding 
herself  left  a  prey  for  bears  and  wolves,  and  without  anjr  sustenance, 
in  a  howling  wilderness,  many  scores  of  leagues  from  any  plantation ! 
In  this  dismal  situatioi^,  however,  she  had  fortitude  sufficient  to  attempt 
to  follow  them.  And  here  again,  the  snow  which  had  been  her  covering 
upon  4he  cold  ground,  to  her  great  discomfort,  was  now  her  only  hope, 
for  she  could  just  discern  by  it  the  track  of  the  Indians !  How  long  it 
was  before  she  overtook  them. is  not^told  us,  but  she  joined  them  and 
continued  her  captivity. 

Now  the  young  Indians  began  to  terrify  her  by  constantly  reminding 
her  that  she  was  shortly  to  be  roasted  to  death.  One  evening  much 
fuel  was  pii^mred  between  two  logs,  which  they  told  her  was  for  her 
torture.  A  mighty  fire  being  made,  her  master  called  her  to  him,  and 
told  her  that  she  should  be  presently  burnt  alive.  At  first  shlistdod 
amazed ;  then  burst  into  tears ;  and  then  she  hung  about  her  tiger  of 
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a  master,  begging  of  him,  with  an  inexpressible  anguish,  to  save  her 
from  the  fire.  Hereupon  the  moqster  so  far  relented  as  to  tell  her^ 
"  that  if  she  would  be  a  good  girl  she  should  not  be  burnt/^ 

At  last  they  arrived  at  Canada,  and  she  was  carried  into  the  Lord 
Intendant's  house,  where  many  persons  of  quality  took  much  notice 
of  her.  It  was  a  week  after  this  that  she  remained  in  the  Indian's 
hands  before  the  price  of  her  ransom  could  be  agreed  upoiu  But 
then  tho  lady  intendant  sent-  her  to  the  nunnery »  where' she  was 
comibrtably  provided  for ;  and  it  was  the  design,  as  ^as  said,  to 
have  brought  her  up  in  the  Romish  religion,  and  then  to  have  married 
her  unto  the  son  of  the  Lordtntendant. 

She  was  kindly  used  therc  until  Sir  William  Phips,  lying  before 
Quebec,  did,  upon  exchange  of  pJLtt^crs,  obtaj|  her  liberty.  AAer 
sixteen  months'  captivity  she  waJ^MAe(i  unta^er  friends,  who  had 
the  consolation  of  having  t^i  t^^  desir^Mff  aughter  again  with 
them,  returned  as  it  were  frcflbiajdead.  \^  this  dear  child  was  not 
to  cheer  her  parents'  path  foVHong  period ;  for  on  arriving  at  her 
sixteenth  year,  July,  1697,  cSath  carried  her  off  by  a  malignant 
lever. 


CHAPTER  XV. 

NARRATIVE  OF  THE  REMARKABLE  ESCAPE  OF  V^IDOW  ELIZABETH  HEARD. 
AIJ&O  TAKEN  AT  THE  DESTRUCTION  OF  MAJOR  WALDRON'S  GARRISON  IN 
DOVER.  AS  COMMUNICATED  TO  DR.  COTTON  MATHER,  BY  THE  REV.  JOHN 
PIKE,  MINISTER  UP  THE  PLACE. 


Mrs.  Elizabeth  Heard  was  a  widow  of  good  estate,  a  mother  of 
many  children,  and  a  daughter  of  Mr.  Hull,  a  revei-o^minister  for- 
merly living  at  Piscataqua,  but  at  this  time  lived  at^pt>checho,  the 
Indian  name  of  Dover.  Happening  to  be  at  PortsniOTth  on  the  day 
l)efoi:e  Qiiochecho  was  cut  off,  she  returned  thither  in  the  night  with 
one  daughter  and  three  sons,  all  masters  of  families.  When  they 
came  near  Quochccho,  they  were  astonished  with  a  prodigious  noise 
of  Indians,  howling,  shooting,  shouting,  and  roaring,  according  to 
their  manner  in  making  an  assault. 

Their  distress  for  their  families  carried  them  still  further  up  the 
river,  till  they  secretly  and  silently  passed  by  some  numbers  of  the 
raging  savages.  They  landed  aljout  an  hundred  rods  from  Major 
Waldron's  garrison,  and  running  up  the  hill,  they  saw  many  Jights 
in  the  windows  of  the  garrison,  which  they  concluded  the  English 
within  had  set  up  for  the  direction  of  those  who  might  seek  a  refuge 
there.  Coming  to  the  gate,  they  desired  entrance,  which  not  being 
readily  granted,  they  called  earnestly,  bounced,  knocked,  and  cried 
out  to  those  within  of  their  unkindness,  that  they  would  not  open  the 
gate  to  them  in  this  extremity. 

No  answer  being  yet  made,  they  began  to  doubt  whether  all  was 
well.  One  of  the  young  men  then  climbing  up  the  wall,  saw  a  hor- 
rible tawny  savage  in  the  entry,  with  a  gun  in  his  hand.    A  grievous 
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consfematioii  seized  now  upon  them,  and  Mrs.  Heard,  sitting  down 
without  the  gate,  through  despair  and  faintness,  was  unable  to  stir 
any  further;  but  had  strength  only  to  charge  her  children  to  shift  for 
themselves,  which  she  did  in  broken  accents,  adding,  also,  that  she 
must  unavoidably  theroend  her  days. 

Her  children,  finding  it  impossible  to  carry  her  with  them,  with 
heavy  hearts  forsook  her.  Immediately  afler,  however,  she,  beginning 
to  recover  from  her  fright,  was  abie  to  fly,  and  hide  herself  in  a  bunch 
of  barberry  bushes  in  the  garden;  and  then  hastening  from  thence,, 
because  the  daylight  advanced,  she  sheltered  herself,  though  seea  by 
two  of  the  Indians,  in  a  thicket  of  bushes  about  thirty  rods  fjiom  the 
house.  She  had  not  been  long  here  before  an  Indian  came  towards 
her  with  a  pistol  in  his  hand.  The  fellow  came  up  to  her  and  stared 
her  in  the  face,  but  said  nothing  to  her,  nor  she  to  him.  He  went  a 
little  way  back,  and  came  again  and  stared  upon  her  as  before,  but 
said  nothing;  whereupon  she  asked  him  what  he  would'  kave.  He 
stiU  said  nothii^,  but  went  away  to  the  house,  whooping,  and  returned 
unto  her  no  morev 

Being  thus  unaccountably  preserved,  she  made  several  essays  to 
pass  the  river,  but  found  hei^lf  unable  to  do  it,  and  finding  all  places 
on  that  side  of  the  river  filled  with  blood,  and  fire,  and  hideous  out- 
cries, she  thereupon  returned  to  her  old  bush,  and-  there  poured  out 
her  ardent  prayers  to  God  for  help  in  this  distress. 

She  continued  in  this  bush  until  the  garrison  was  l)umt  and  the 
enefmy  had  gone^  and  then  she  stole  along  by  the  river  side  until  she 
came  to  a  boom,  on  which  she  passed  over.  Many  sad  efiects  of 
cruelty  she  saw  left  by  the  Indians  in  her  way.  She  soon  afber  safely 
arrived  at  Captain  Gerish's  garrison,  where  she  found  a  refuge  from 
the  storm.  Here- she  also  had  the  satisfaction  to  understand  that  her 
own  garrison,  tliough  one  of  the  first  ass&ulted,  had  been  bravely 
defended,  and  successfully  maintained  against  the  adversary. 

This  gentUhv^map's  garrison  was  on  the  most  extreme  frontier  of 
the  province^  40^1^^  obnoxious  than  any  other,  and  therefore  more 
incapable  of-fiRi^  relieved.  Nevertheless,  by  her  presence  and 
courage,  it  held  out  all  the  war,  even  for  ten  years  together;  and  the 
persons  in  it  have  enjoyed  very  eminent  preservations.  It  would  have 
been  deserted,  if  she  had  accepted  offers  that  were  made  her  by  her 
triends  to  abandon  it,  and  retire  to  Portsmouth  among  them^  which 
v^ould  have  been  a  damage  to  the  town  and  land ;  but  by  her  encou- 
ragement t|ip  post  was  this  kept  up,  and  she  is  yet  (1702)  living  in 
much  esteeK  among  her  neighbors. 
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CHAI^TER  XVI. 

MfiMOIRfi  OF  ODD  ADVENTURES.  STRANGE  DEthrERANCES.  ;feTC.,  IN  THE 
CAPTIVITY  OF  JOHN  GYLES.  ESO.,  CX)MMANDBR  OT  THE  GAULI80N  ON  ST. 
GEORGE  RIVER,  IN  THE  DISTRICT  OF  MAINE.  WRITTEN  BY  HIMRBLF. 
ORIGINALLY  PUBLISHED  AT  BOSTON.  17». 

iHTRODUCTioir. — ^These  private  memoirs  weve  ooUected  from  my 
minutes,  at  the  earnest  request  of  my  second  consort,  for  the  use  of 
our  family,  that  we  might  have  a  -memento  ever  ready  at  hand  to 
excite  in  ourselves  gratitude  and  thankfulness  to  God,  and  in  our 
o(&pring  a  due  sense  of  their  dependence  on  the  Sovereign  of  the 
universe,  from  the  precariousness  and  vicissitudes  of  all  suhlunary 
enjoyments.  In  this  state,  and  for  this  end,  they  have  laid  hy  me  i<Mr 
some  years.  They  at  length  falling  info  the  hands  of  some  for  whose 
judgment  I  had  a  vailue,  I  was  pressed  for  a  copy  for  the  public. 
Others,  desiring  of  me  to  extract  particulars  from  them,  whidi  the 
multiplicity  and  urgency  of  my  affairs  would  not  admit,  I  have  now 
determined  to  sufier  their  publication.  I  have  made  scarcely  any 
addition  to  this  manual,  except  in  the  chapter  of  creatures,  which  I 
was  urged  to  make  larger.  I  might  have  greatly  enlarged  it,  bat  I 
feared  it  would  grow  beyond  its  proportion.  I  have  been  likewise 
advised  to  give  a  particular  account  of  my  father,  which  I  am  not 
very  fond  of,  having  no  dependence  on  the  virtues  or  honors  of  my 
ancestors  to  recommend  me  to  the  favor  of  God  or  men;  neverthe- 
less, because  some  think  it  is  a  respect  due  to  the  memory  of  my 
parents,  whose  name  1  was  obliged  to  mention  in  the  followiag  story, 
and  a  satisfaction  which  their  posterity  might  justly  expect  from  me, 
I  shall  give  some  account  of  him,  though  as  brief  as  possible^ 


The  flourishing  State  of  New  England,  ber(M«  the  unhappy  eastern 
wars,  drew  my  father  hither,  whose  first  settlenudftlk  on  Kenne- 
beck  river,  at  a  place  called  Morry meeting  bay,^^^Klie  dwelt  for 
some  years ;  until,  on  the  death  of  my  grand  pariN|| 'he,  with  his 
family,  returned  to  England  to  settle  his  affairs.  This  done,  he  came 
over  with  the  design  to  have  returned  to  his  farm;  but  on  his  arrival 
,  nt  Boston,  the  eastern  Indians  had  l)egun  their  hostilities.  He  there- 
fore  began  a  settlement  on  Long  Island.  The  air  of  that  place  not 
so  well  agreeing  with  his  constitution,  and  the  Indians  having  become 
{)eaceablc,  he  again  proposed  to  resettle  -his  lands  in  Mwrymeeting 
hay ;  but  finding  that  place  deserted,  and  that  planfation^'ere  going 
on  at  Pemmaquid,  he  purchased  several  tracts  of  land  of  the  inha- 
bitants there.  Upon  his  highness  the  Duke  of  York  resuming  a  claim 
to  those  parts,  my  father  took  out  patents  under  that  claim ;  and  when 
Pemmaquid  was  set  off  by  tlic  name  of  the  County  of  Cornwall,  in 
the  province  of  New  York,  he  was  commissioned  chief  justice  of  the 
same  by  Gov.  Duncan  ^ongan.)  lie  was  a  strict  Sabbatarian,  and 
met  with  considerable  difficulty  in  the  discharge  of  his  office,  from  the 
imnwralities  of  a  people  who  had  long  lived  lawless.     He  laid  out  no 
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inooDsi(]erable  uicofiQe»  Which  he  had'a^ufcJly  ^Q^<^  England,  on  thi^ 
place,  and  at  laat  lost'  his  life  thefe,  ad  Will  ie  hfjkkftbx  related. 

I  am  not  insensible  of  the  trath  of.  an  Assertion'  bf  Sir  Rog^ 
L*£atrange^  that  ^^  Books  and  dishes  have  this  common  fkte, — ^no  one 
of  either  ever  pleased  all  tastes."  And  I  am  fUlly  of  his  opinion' in 
this,  "  It  Is  as  little  to  be  wished  for  as  expected,  for  a  universal 
applause  is,  at  least,  two  thirds  of  a  scandal.'V  To  cdticlude  Math  Sir 
Roger,  ^^  Though  I  made  this  Composition  principally  for  my  family, 
yet,  if  any  man  has  a  mind  to  take  pai*t  with  me,  he  has  free  leave, 
and  is  welcome,;'*  but  let  him  carify  this  consideration  along  with 
him,  "  that  he  is  a  very  unmannerly  guest  who  forces  himself  upon 
another  man^s  table,  and  then  quarrels  with  his  dinner." 

Chapter  1. — Containing  the  occurf'encea  of  the  first  year.  On* 
tHe  second  day  of  August,  1689,  in  the  morning,  my  honored  father, 
Thomas  Gyles,  Esq.,  went  with  some  laborers,  my  two  elder  brothers, 
and  myself,  to  one  of  his  farms,  which  laid  upon  the  river  about  three 
miles  above  Fort  Charles,*  adjoining  Pemmaquid  falls,  there  to  gather 
in  his  English  harvest,  and  we  labored  securely  till  noon.  After  we 
had  dined,  our  people  went  to  their  labor,  sqme  in  one  field  to  their 
English  hay,  the  others  to  another  field  of  English  com.  My  father, 
the  youngest  of  my  two  brothers,  and  myself,  tarried  near  the  farm- 
house in  which  we  had  dined  till  about  one  of  the  clock,  at  which  time 
we  heard  the  report  of  several  great  guns  at  the  fort.  Upon  which  my 
father  said  he  hoped  it  was  a  signal  of  good  news,  and  that  the  great 
council  had  sent  back  the  soldiers  to  cover  the  inhabitants,  (for  on 
report  of  the  revolution  they  had  deserted.)  But,  to  our  great  sur- 
prise,  about  thirty  or  forty  Indians  at  that  moment  discharged  a  volley 
of  shot  at  us  from  behind  a  rising  ground  near  our  bam.  The  yelling  , 
of  the  Indians,t  the  whistling  of  their  shot,  and  the  voice,  of  my 
father,  whom  I  heard  cry  out,  "What  now!  what  now!"  so  terrifie'd 
me,  (though  he  seemed  to  be  handling  a  gun,)  that  I  endeavored  to 
make  my  escape.  My  brother  ran  one  way  and  I  another,  and  look- 
ing  over  my  shoulder,  I  saw  a  stOut  fellow,  painted,  pursuing  me  with 
a  gun,  and  a  cutlass  glitte^ng  in  his  hand,  which  I  expect^  every 
moment  in  my  brains.  ,  I  soon  fell  down,  and  the  Indian  seized  me 
by  the  left  hand.  '  He  offered  me  no  abuse,  but  tied  my  arms,  then 
lifted  me  up  and  pointed  to  the  place  where  the  people  were  at  work 
about  the  hay,  and  led  me  that  way.  As  we  went  we  crossed  where 
my  father  was,  who  looked  very  pale  and  bloody,  and  walked  very 
slowly.     When  we  came  to  the  place,  I  saw  two  men  shot  down  on 

*  Fort  Charles  stood  on  the  spot  where  Fort  Frederick  was,  not  Ion|^ 
since,  founded  by  Colonel  Dunbar.  The  township  adjoining  thereto  was 
oallea  Jamestown,  in  honor  to  the  Duke  of  York.  lo  this  town,  within  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  of  the  fort,  was  my  father's  dwelling-house,  from  which 
he  went  out  on  that  nohappy  morning. 

f  The  Indians  have  a  cnstoqa  of  uttering  a  most  horrid  bowl  when  they 
discharge  guns,  designing  thereby  to  terrify  those  Whoop  they  fight  against. 
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the  flats,  aod  one  ox  t]ivo  inpre  koooked  on  tb^ir  heads  with  hatchets^ 
crying  out,  "O  Lord,"  &c.  There  the  Indians' brought  two  captives, 
one  fk  man,  and  my  brother  James,  who,  with  me,  had  endeavored  to 
escape  by  running  from  the  house  when  we  were  first  attacked.  This 
brother  was  about  fourteen  years  of  age.  My  oldest  brother,  whose 
name  was  Thomas,  wonderfully  escaped  by  land  to  the  Barbican,  a 
point  of  land  on  the  west  side  of  the  river,  opposite  the  fort,  where 
several  fishing  vessels  lay.  He  got  on  board  one  of  them  and  sailed 
that  night. 

Afler  doing  what  mischief  they  could,  they  sat  down,  and  made  us 
sit  with  them.  Afler  some  time  we  arose,  and  the  Indiabs  pointed  for 
us  to  go  eastward.  We  marched  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  and  then 
made  a  halt.  Here  they  brought  my  father  to  us.  They  made  pro- 
posals to  him,  by  old  Moxu^,  who  told  him  that  those  were  strange 
Indians  who  shot  him*,  and  that  he  was  sorry  for  it.  My  father 
replied  that  he  was  a  dying  mem,  and  wanted  no  favor  of  them  but 
to  pray  with  his  children.-  This  being  granted  him,  he  recommended 
us  to  the  protection  aad  blessing  of  God  Almighty;  then  gave  us  his 
best  advice,  and  took  his  leave  for  this  life,  hoping  in  God  that  we 
should  meet  in  a  better.  He  parted  with  a  cheerful  voice,  but  looked 
very  pale,  by  reason-  of  his  great  loss  of  blood,  which  now  gushed  out 
of  his  shoes.  The  Indians  led  him  aside, — ^I  heard  the  blows  of  the 
hatchet,  but  neither  shriek  nor  groan !  I  afterwards  heard  that  he 
had  five  or  seven  shot-holes  through  his  waistcoat  or  jacket,  and  that 
he  was  covered  with  some  boughs. 

The  Indians*  led  us,  their  captives,  on  the  east  side  of  the  river, 
towards  the  fort,  and  when  we  came  within  a  mile  and  a  half  of  the 
fort  and  town^^and  could  see  the  fort,  we  saw  firing  and  smoke  on  all 
sides.  Here  we  made  a  short  stop,  and  then  moved  within  or  near 
the  distance  of  three  quarters  of  a  mile  from  the  fort,  into  a  thick 
swamp.  There  I  saw  my  mother  and  my  two  little  sistlers,  and  many 
other  captives  who  were  taken  from  the  town.  My  mother  asked  me 
about  my  father.  I  told  her  he  was  killed',  but  could  say  no  more  for 
grief.  She  burst  into  tears,  and  the  Indians  moved  me  a  little  farther 
off,  and  bound  mfe  witK  cords  to  a  tree. 

The  Indians- came  to  New  Harbor,  and  sent  spies  several  days  to 
observe  how  and  where  the-  people  were  employed,  &c.,  who  found 
the  men  were  generally  at  work  at  noon,  and  leil  about  their  houses 
only  women  and' children.  Therefore  the  Indians  divided  themselves 
into  several  parties,*  some  ambushing  the  way  between  the  fort  and 
the  houses,  as  likewise  between  them  and  the  distant  fields;  and  then 
alarming  the  farthest  off  first,  they  killed  and  took  the  people  as  they 
moved  towards-  the  town  and  fort  at  their  pleasure,  and  very  few 
escaped  to  it.  Nix  Pateshall  was  taken  and  killed,  as  he  lay  with  his 
sloop  near  the  Barbican. 

On  the  first  stir*  about  the  fort,  my  youngest  brother  was  at  play 
near  it,  and  running  in,  was  by  God's  goodness  thus  preserved. 
Captain  Wecms,  wUh  great  courage  and  resolution,  defended  the 
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wieak  old  foil  two  da3rg;  when,  bemg  much  wounded,  aad-the  best  of 
his  men  killed,  he  beat  for  a  parley,  which  eventuated  in  these  oon* 
ditions: 

1.  That  they,  the  Indians,  should  gire  him  Mr.  Pateshall's  sloOp. 
t.  That  they  should  not  molest  him  in  carrying  off  the  few  people 
that  had  got  into  the  fort,  and  thiee  captives  itibat  they  had  taken. 
8.  That  the  English  should  carry  off  ip  their  hands  what  they  could 
fiom  the  ibrt. 

On  these  conditions,  the  fort  was  surrendered,  and  Captain  Weems 
went  off;  and  soon  after,  the  Indians  set  on  fire  the  fort  and  hduses, 
which  made  a  terrible  blast,  and  was  a  melancholy  sight  to  us  poor 
captives,  who  were  sad  spectators ! 

After  the  Indians  had  thus  laid  waste  Pemmaquid,  they  moved  us 
to  New  Harbor,  about  two  miles  east  of  t'emmaquid,  a  cove  much 
frequented  by  fishermen.  At  this  place,  there  were  before  the  war 
about  twelve  houses.  These  the  inhabitants  deserted  lis  soon  as  the 
rumor  of  war  reached  the  place.  *When  we  turned  our  backs  on  the 
town,  my  heart  was  ready  to  break !  I  saw  my  mother.  She  spoke 
to  me,  but  I  could  not  answer  her.  That  night  we  tarried  at  New 
Harbor,  and  the  next  day  went  in  their  canoes  for  Penobscot.  About 
noon,  the  canoe  in  which  my  mother  was,  and  that  in  which  I  was, 
came  side  by  side;  whether. accidentally  or  by  my  mother's  desire,  I 
cannot  say.  She  asked  me  how  I  did.  I  think  I  said  "pretty  well," 
but  my  heait  was  so  full  of  grief  I  scarcely  knew  whether  audible  to 
her.  Then  she  said,  "O  my  child !  how  joyfal  and  pleasant  it  would 
be,  if  we  were  going  to  old  Ekigland,  to  see  your  uncle  Chalker,  and 
othes  friends  there !  Poor  babe,  we  are  going  into  the  wilderness, 
the  Lord  knows  where !"  Then  bursting  into  teare,  the  canoes  parted. 
The  night  following,  the  Indiians  with  their  captives  lodged  on  an 
island. 

A  few  days  after,  we  arrived  at  Penobscot  fort,  where  I  again  saw 
my  mother,  my  brother  and  sisters,  and  many  other  captives.  I  think 
we  tarried  here  eight  days.  In  that  time,  the  Jesuit  of  the  place  had 
a  great  mind  to  buy  me.  My  Indian  master  made  a  visit  to  the 
Jesuit,  and  carried  me  with  him.  And  here  I  will  note,  that  the 
Indian  who  takes  a  captive  is  accoutred  his  master,  and  has  a  perfect 
right  to  him,  until  he  gives  or  sells  him  to  another.  I  saw  the  Jesuit 
show  my  master  pieces  of  gold,  and  understood  afterwards  that  he 
was  tendering  them  for  my  ^ransom.  He  gave  me  a  biscuit,  which  I 
put  into  my  pocket,  and  not  daring  to  eat  it,  buried  it  under  a  log, 
fearing  he  had  put  something  into  it  to  make  me  love  him.  Being 
very  young,  and  having  heard  much  of  the  Papists  torturing  the 
Protestants,  caused  me  to  act  thus ;  and  I  hated  the  sight  of  a  Jesuit. 
When  my  mother  heard  the  talk  of  my  being  sold  to  a  Jesuit,  she 
said  to  me, «« Oh,  my  dear  child,  if  it  were  God's  will,  I  had  rather 
follow  you  to  your  grave,  or  never  see  you  more  in  this  world,  than 
you  should  be  sold  to  a  Jesuit ;  for  »  Jesuit  will  ruin  you,  body  and 
•oul !"  It  pleased  God  to  grant  her  request,  for  she  never  saw  me 
more!    Yet  she  and  my  two  little  sisters  were,  after  several  yean' 
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onpttvity,  radnmedf  but  she  died  befoie  I  returned*  My  brother,  who 
was  UjEen  with  me,  was,  afler  several  years'  ca^rtivity,  niost  barbar- 
ously tortured  to  death  by  the  Indians. 

My  Indian  nmster  carried  me  up  Penobscot  river,  to  a  village 
called  Madawarokee,  which  stands  on  a  point  of  land  between  ^ 
main  river  and  a  branch  which  heads  to  the  east  of  it.  At  home  I 
had  ever  seen  strangers  treated  with  the  utmost  civility,  and  being 
a  stranger,  I  expected  some  kind  treatment  here ;  but  I  soon  found 
myself  deceived,  for  I  presently  saw  a  number  of  squaws,  who  had 
got  tbgether  in  a  circle,  dancing  and  yellihg.  An  old  grim-looking 
one  took  me  by  the  hand,  and  leacbng  me  into  the  ring,  some  seisaed 
me  by  my  hair,  and  othera  by  my  hands  and  feet,  like  so  many 
furies ;  but  my  master  presently  laying  down  a  pledge,  they  released 
me. 

A  captive  among  the  Indians  is  exposed  to  all  manner  of  abuses^ 
and  to  the  extremest  tortures,  unless  their  master,  or  some  of  their 
master^s  relations,  lay  down  a  ransom ;  such  as  a  bag  of  corn,  a  blanket, 
or  the  like,  which  redeems  them  from  their  cruelty  for  that  dance. 
The  next  day  we  went  up  the  eastern  branch  of  Penobscot  river  many 
leagues ;  earned  over  land  to  a  large  pond,  and  from  one  pond  to 
another,  till,  in  a  few  days,  we  went  down  a  river,  called  Medocktack, 
which  vents  itself  into  St*  John's  river*  But  before  we  came  to  the 
mouth  of  this  river,  we  passed  over  a  long  carrying  place,  to 
Medocktack  fort,  which  stands  on  a  bank  of  St.  John's,  river.  My 
master  went  before,  and  left  me  with  an  old  Indian,  and  two  or  three 
squaws.  The  old  man  often  said,  (which  was  all  the  English  he 
could  speak,)  «<By  and  by  come  to  a  great  town  and  fort."  Lnow 
comforted  myself  in  thinking  how  finely  I  should  be  refreshed  when 
I  came  to  this  great  town. 

Afler  some  miles'  travel  we  came  in  sight  of  a  large  cornfield,  and 
soon  after  of  the  fort,  to  my  great  surprise.  Two  or  three  squaws 
met  us,  took  off  my  pack,  and  led  me  to  a  large  hut  or  wigwani» 
where  thirty  or  foyty  Ipdians  were  dancing  and  yelling  round  five  or 
six  poor  captives,  who  had  been  taken  some  months  before  from 
Quochecho,  at  the  time  Major  Waldron  was  so  barbarously  butchered 
by  them.  And  before  proceedmg  with  my  naifrative  I  will  give  a 
short  account  of  that  action. 

Major  Waldron 's  garrison  was  taken  on  the  night  of  the  27th  of 
June,  1689.  I  have  heard  the  Indians  say  at  a  feast,  that  as  there  was 
a  truce  for  some  days,  they  contrived  to  s«ad  in  two  squaws  to  take 
notice  of  the  numbers,  lodgings  and  other  cireumstances  of  the  people 
in  his  garrison,  and  if  they  could  obtain  leave  to  lodge  there,  to  open 
the  gates  and  whistle,  (l^hey  said  the  gates  had  no  locks,  but  were 
fastened  with  pins,  and  tnat  they  kept  no  watch.)  The  squaws  had 
a  favorable  season  to  prosecute  their  projection,  for  it  was  dull  weather 
when  they  came  to  beg  leave  to  lodge  in  the  garrison..  They  told 
the  major  that  a  great  number  of  Indians  were  not  far  from  thence^ 
with  a  considerable  quantity  of  beaver,  who  would  be  thare  to  trade 
with  him  the  next  day.    Some  of  the  people  were  very  much  against 
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their  iodging  in  the  ganriion,  bat'  the  major  sBid,  «« Let  Hhe  poor 
creatixres  loSg&  by  the  fiie."  The  squaws  ^ent  into  every  apartment, 
and  observing  the  numbers  in  each^  when  all  the  people  weie  asleep^ 
arose  and  opened  the  gates,  gave  the  signal,  and  the  other  Indians 
came  to  them ;  and  having  received  an  account  of  the  state  o^  the 
garrison,  they  divided  according  to  the  number  o[  people  in  each 
apartment,  and  soon  took  and  killed  them  alL  like  major  lodged 
within  an  inner  room,  and  when  the  Indians  broke  in  upon  him,  he 
cried  out,  "What  now f  what  now!"  and. jumping  out  of  bed  with 
only  his  shirt  on,  sdzed  his  sword  and  drove  them  before  him  throu^ 
two  or  three  doors ;  but  for  some  reason,  turning  about  towards  the 
apartment  he  had  just  left,  an  Indian  came  up  behind  him,  knocked 
him  on  the  head  with  his  hatchet,  which  stunned  him,  and  he  ML 
They  now  sdzed  upon  him,  obragged  him  out,  and  setting  him  upon 
a  long  table  in  his  hall,  bid  him  "judge  Indians  again.'^  Then  they 
cat  and  stabbed  him,  and  he  cried  out,  "  O,  Lord !  O,  Lord  1"  Hiey 
bid  him  order  his  book  of  aecounts  to  be  brought,  and  to  cross  out  all 
the  Indian  debts,  (he  having  traded  much  with  them.)  ^ec  they 
had  tortured  him  to  death,  they  burned  the  garrison  and  drew  oC 
This  narration  I  had  from  their  own  mouths,  at  a  general  meeting, 
and  have  reason  to  think  it  true.    Bgt  to  return  to  my  narrative. 

I  was  whirled  in  among  this  circle  of  Indians,  and  we  prisoners 
looked  at  each  other  with  a  sorrowful  countenance.  Presently  one 
of  them  was  seized  by  each  hand  and  foot,  by  four  Indians,  who, 
swinging  him  up,  let  his  back  fall  on  the  ground  with  full  force. 
This  they  repeated,  tiy  they  had  danced,  as  they  called  it,  round*the 
whole  wigwam,  which  was  thirty  or  fort^ii  feet  in  length.  But  when 
they  tortured  boy  they  take  him  up  between  two.*  This  is  one  of 
their  customs  of  torturing  captives.  Another  is  to  take  up  a  person 
by  the  middle,  with  his  head  downward,  and  jolt  him  round  till  one 
would  think  his  bowels  woula  shake  out  of  his  mouth.  Sometimes  they 
will  take  a  captive  by  the  hair  of  the  head,  and  stooping  him  forward, 
strike  him  on  the  back  and  shoulder,  till  the  blood  gushes  out  of  his 
mouth  and  nose.  Sometimes  an  old  shrivelled  squaw  witl  idee  up  a 
shovel  of  hot  embers  and  throw  them  into  a  captive's  bosom.  If  he 
cry  out,  the  Indians  will  laugh  and  shout,  and  say,  "  What  a  brave 
action  our  old  grandmother  has  done."  Sometimes  they  torture  them 
with  whips,  &c. 

The  Indians  looked  on  me  with  a  fierce  countenance,  as  much  as 
to  say,  it  will  be  your  turn  next.  They  champed  cornstalks,  which 
they  threw  into  my  hat,  as  I  held  it  in  my  hand.  I  smiled  on  them, 
though  my  heart  ached.  I  looked  on  one,  and  another,  but  could  not 
perceive  that  any  eye  pitied  me.  Presently  came  a  squaw  and  a 
little  girl,  and  laid  do^vn  a  bag  of  com  in  the  ring.  The  little  girl 
took  me  by  the  hand,  making  signs  for  me  to  go  out  of  the  circle 
nith  them.  Not  knowing  their  custom,  I  supposed  they  designed  to 
kill  me,  and  refused  to  go.  Then  a  grave  Indian  came  and  gave  ma 
a  short  pipe,  and  said  in  English,  "Smoke  it ;"  then  he  took  me  by 
the  hand  and  led  me  out.    My  heart  ached,  thinking  mysdf  near  my 
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end.  'But  he  caflrried  noe  to  a  Prencb  inH,  aboot  a*  mile  from  tfie 
Indian  fort.  The  Frenchman  wae  not  at  home,  bat  his  wife,  who  was 
a'squaw^  had  some  disoouise  with  ny  badian  friend,  which  I  did  not 
understand.  We  tarried  about  two  houra,  then  returned  to  the  indian 
village,  where  they  gave  me  some  victuals.  Not  long  after  this  I 
saw  one  of  my  fellow-captives,  who  gave  me  a  melancholy  accoimt 
of  their  suflferings  after  1  led  them. 

After  some  weeks  had  passed,  we  left  this  village  and  went  up  St. 
John's  river  about  ten  miles,  to  a  branch  called  Medockscenecasis, 
where  there  was  one  wigwam.  At  our  arrival  an  old  squaw  saluted 
me  with  a  yell,  taking  me  by  the  hair  and  one  Jiand,  but  I  was  so 
rude  as*  to  break  her  hold  and  free  myself.  She  gave  me  a  filthy 
grin,  and  the  Indians  set  up  a  laugh,  and  so  it  passed  over.  Heve 
we  lived  upon  fish,  wild  grapes,  roots,  &c.,  which  was  hard  living  to 
me. 

When  the  winter  came  on  we  went  up  the  river,  till  the  ice  came 
down,  running  thick  in  the  river,  when,  according  to  the  Indian  custom, 
we  laid  up  our  canoes  till  spring.  Then  we  travelled  sometimes  <m 
the  ice,  and  sometimes  on  the  land,  till  we  came  to  a  river  that  was 
open,  but  not  fordable,  where  we  made  a  raft,  and  passed  over,  bag 
and  ba^;age.  I  met  with  no  abgae  from  them  in  this  winter's  hunting, 
though  I  was  put  to  great  hardships  in  carrying  biurdens  and  for  want 
of  f(x>d.  But  they  underwent  the  same  (hfiiculty,  and  would  often 
encourage  me,  saying  in  broken  English,  "By  and  by  great  deal 
moose."  Yet  ihey  could  not  answer  ady  question  I  asked  them. 
AiM  knowing  little  of  their  customs  and  way  of  life,  I  thought  it 
tedious  to  be  constantly  moving  from  place  to  place,  though  it  might  be 
in  some  respects  an  advantage ;  for  it  ran  still  in  my  mind  that  we 
were  travelling  to  some  settlement ;  and  when  my  burden  was  over- 
heavy,  and  the  Indians  left  ihe  behind,  and  the  still  evening  c<»ning 
on,  I  fancied  I  could  see  through  the  bushes,  and  hear  the  people  of 
some  great  town;  which  hope,  thougfi  some  support  to  me  in  the  day, 
yet  I  found  not  the  toWn  at  night. 

Thus  we  were  hunting  three  hundred  miles  from  the  sea,  and  knew 
no  man  within  fifty  or  sixty  miles  of  us.  We  were  eight  or  ten  in 
number,  and  had  but  two  guns,  on  which  we  wholly  depended  for 
food.  If  any  disaster  had  happened,  we  must  all  have  perished. 
Sometimes  we  had  no  manner  of  sustenance  for  three  or  four  days ; 
but  Grod  wonderftilly  provides  for  all  creatures.  In  one  of  these  fasts, 
God's  providekice  was  remarkable.  Our  two  Indian  men,  who  had 
guns,  in  hunting  started  a  moose,  but  there  being  a  shallow  crusted 
snow  on  the  ground,  and  the  moose  discovering  them,  ran  with  great 
force  into  a  swamp.  The  Indians  went  round  the  swamp,  and  finding 
no  track,  returxied  at  night  to  the  wigwam,  and  told  what  had 
happened.  The  next  morning  they  followed  him  on  the  track;  and 
soon  found  him  lying  on  the  snow.  He  had,  in  crossing  the  roots  of 
|a  large  tree,  that  had  been  blown  down,  broken  through  the  ice  made 
^ver  the  water  in  the  hole  occasioned  by  the  roota  of  the  tree  takii^ 
up  the  ground,  and  hitched  one  of  his  hind  legs  among  the  roots,  so 
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fast  that  by  striving  to  get.it  out  he  pulled  his  thigh  bone  out  of  its 
socket  at  the  hip;  and  thus  extraordinarily  were  we  provided  for  in  our 
great  strait.  Sometimes  they  would  take  a  bear,  which  go  into  dens 
in  the  fall  of  the  year,  without  any  sort  of  food,  and  lie  there  four  or 
five  months  without  food,  never  going  out  till  spring ;  in  wliich  time 
they  neither  lose  nor  gain  in  flesh.  If  they  went  into  their  dens  fat 
they  came  out  so,  and  if  they  went  in  lean  they  came  out  lean.  I 
have  seen  some  which  have  come  out  with  four  whelps,  and  both 
very  fat,  and  then  we  feasted.  An  old  squaw  and  a  captive,  if  any 
present,  must  stand  without  the  wigwam,  shaking  the]}  hands  and 
bodies  as  in  a  dance,  aud  singing,  "  VVcgagc  oh  nelo  woh,"  which  in 
English  is,  "Fat  is  my  eating.*'  This  is  to  signify  their  thankfulness 
in  feasting  times.  VVhen  one  supply  was  spent  we  fasted  till  further 
success. 

The  way  they  preserve  meat  is  by  taking  the  flesh  from  the  bones 
and  drying  it  in  smoke,  by  which  it  is  kept  sound  raonth^pr  years 


without  salt.  Wc  moved  still  further  up  the^iuntry  apir  moose 
when  our  store  was  out,  so  that  by  the  spring 'we  had  got  to  the 
northward  of  the  Lady  mountains.  When  the  spring  came  and  the 
rivers  broke  up,  we  moved  back  to  the  head  of  St.  John's  river,  and 
there  made  canoes  of  moose  hides,  sowing  three  or  four  together  and 
pitching  the  seams  with  balsam  mixed  with  charcoal.  Then  we  went 
down  tho  river  to  a  place  called  Madawescook.  There  an  old  man 
lived  and  kept  a  sort  of  trading  house,  where  we  tarried  several  days ; 
then  went  further  down  the  river  till  we  came  to  the  greatest  falls  in 
these  parts,  called  Checanekepeag,  where  we  carried  a  little  way  over 
the  land,  and  putting  ofi'  our  canoes  we  w^t  down  stream  still.  And 
as  we  passed  down  by  the  mouths  of  any  large  branches,  we  saw 
Indians ;  but  when  any  dance  was  proposed,  I  was  bought  ofl*.  At 
length  we  arrived  at  the  place  where  we  left  our  birch  canoes  in  the 
fall,  and  putting  our  baggage  into  them,  went  down  to  the  fort. 

There  we  planted  corn,  and  after  planting  werit  a^fishing,  and  to 
look  for  and  dig  roots,  till  the  corn  was  tit  to  weed.     After  weeding 
we  took  a  second  tour  on  the  same  errand,  then  returned  to  hill  our 
corn.     After  hilling,  we  went  some  distance  from  the  fort  and  field, 
up  the  river,  to  take  salmon  and  other  fish,  which  we  dried  for  food, 
where  we  continued  till  corn  was  filled  with  milk ;  some  of  it  we  dried 
then,  the  other  as  it  ripened.     To  dry  corn  when  in  the  milk,  they 
gather  it  in  large  kettles  and  boil  it  on  the  ears,  tilLit  is  pretty  hard, 
then  shell  it  from  the  cob  with  clam-shells,  and  dry  it  on  bark  in  the  ■ 
sun.     When  it  is  thoroughly  dry,  a  kernel  is  no  bigger  than  a  pea, 
and  would  keep  years;  and  when  it  is  boiled  aga^p,  it  swells  as  large 
as  when  on  the  ear,  and  tastes  incomparably  sweeter  than  other  com. 
AVhen  we  had  gathered  our  com,  and  dried  it  in  the  way  already 
described,  we  put  some  into  Indian  bams,  that  is,  into  holes  in  the 
ground,  lined  and  covered  with  bark,  and  then  with  dirt.    The  rest 
we  carried  up  the  river  upon  our  next  winter's  hunting.    Thus  Ood^ 
vronderfully  favored  me,  and  canied  me  through  the  iint  year  of  mj\ 
Captivity. 
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Chaftsr  II. — Of  ike  ahuMt  and  barharo0$  ireaiment  vJdeh 
several  captives  met  with  from  the  Indians.  When  any  great  num- 
ber of  Indians  met,  or  when  any  captives  had  been  lately  taken,  or 
when  any  captives  desert  and  are  retaken,  they  have  a  dance,  and 
torture  the  unhappy  people  who  have  fallen  into  their  hands.  My 
unfortunate  brother,  who  was  taken  with  me,  after  about  three  years* 
captivity,  deserted  with  another  Englishman,  who  had  been  taken 
from  Casco  bay,  and  was  retaken  by  the  Indians  at  New  Harbor,  and 
carried  back  to  Penobscot  fort.  Here  they  were  bolh  tortured  at  a 
stake  by  fir4  for  some  time,  then  their  noses  and  ears  were  cut  off, 
and  they  made  to  eat  them.  After  this  they  were  burnt  to  death  at 
the  stake,  the  Indians  at  the  same  time  declaring  that  they  would 
serve  all  deserters  in  the  same  manner.  Thus  they  divert  themselves 
in  their  dances. 

On  the  second  spring  of  my  captivity,  my  Indian  master  and  his 
squaw  went  to  Canada,  but  sent  me  down  the  river  with  several 


Indians  ffthe  fort  l^ftlant  corn.  The  day  before  we  came  to  the  plant- 
ing ground,  we  nrjet  iwo  young  Indian  men,  who  seemed  to  be  in  great 
haste.  After  they  had  passed  us,  I  understood  they  were  going  with  , 
an  cxpi'ess  to  Canada,  and  that  there  was  an  English  vessel  at  the 
mouth  of  the  river.  I  not  being  perfect  in  their  language,  nor  know- 
ing that  English  vessels  traded  with  them  in  time  of  war,  supposed  a 
peace  was  concluded  on,  and  that  the  captives  would  be  released.  1 
was  so  transported  with  this  fancy,  that  I  slept  but  little,  if  any,  that 
night.  Early  the  next  morning  we  came  to  the  village,  where  roy 
ecstacy  ended ;  for  I  had  no  sooner  landed  biit  three  or  four  Indians 
dragged  mc  to  the  great  wigwam,  where  they  were  yelling  and  dancing 
round  James  Alexander,  a  Jersey  man,  who  was  taken  from  Falmouth, 
in  Casco  bay.  This  was  occasioned  by  two  families  of  Cape  Sable 
Indians,  who,  having  lost  some  friends  by  a  number  of  English  fisher- 
men, came  some  hundreds  of  miles  to  revenge  themselves  on  poor 
captives.  They  soon  came'  to  me,  and  tossed  me  about  till  I  waa 
almost  breathless,  and  then  threw  me  into  the  ring  to  my  Aillow- 
captive;  and  taking  him  cut,  repeated  th^ir  barbarities  on  him.  Then 
I  was  hauled  out  again  by  three  Indians,  who  seized  me  by  the  hair 
of  the  head,  and  bending  me  down  by  my  hair,  one  beat  me  on  the 
back  and  shoulders  so  long,  that  the  breath  was  almost  beat  out  of  my 
body.  Then  others  put  a  tomhake  ^tomahawk)  into  my  hands,  and 
ordered  me  to  get  up  and  sing  and  aanc^  Indian,  which  I  performed 
with  the  greatest  reluctance,  and,  while  in  the  act,  seemed  determined 
to  purchase  my  death  by  killing  two  or  three  of  those  monsters  of 
cruelty,  thinking  it  impossible  to  survive  their  bloody  treatment;  but 
it  was  impressed  on  my  mind  that  it  was  not  in  their  power  to  take 
away  my  life,  so  I  desisted. 

Then  Xhoee  Cape  Sable  Indians  came  to  me  again  like  bears  be- 
Yeaved  of  their  whelps,  saying,  ^  Shall  we,  who  have  lost  relations 
by  the  English,  suffer  an  English  voice  to  be  heard  among  usi"  &c» 
Then  they  beat  me  again  with  the  axe.  Now  I  repented  that  I  bad 
not  tent  two  or  three  of  them  out  of  the  world  before  me,  for  I  thought 
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I  had  much  rath^  die  than  sufier  any  longer.  They  left  me  the 
second  time,  and  the  other  Indians  put  the  tomhake  into  my  hands 
again,  and  compelled  m3  to  sing.  Then  I  seemed  more  resolute  than 
before  to  destroy  some  of  them;  but  a  strange  and  strong  impulse 
that  I  should  return  to  my  own  place  and  people  suppressed  it  as  often 
as  such  a  motion  rose  in  my  breast.  Not  one  of  them  showed  the 
least  compassion,  but  I  saw  the  tears  run  down  plentifully  on  the 
cheeks  of  a  Frenchman  who  sat  behind,  though  it  did  riot  alleviate 
the  tortures  that  poor  James  and  I  were  forced  to  endure  for  the  most 
part  of  this  tedious  day;  for  they  were  continued  till  the  evening,  and 
were  the  most  severe  that  I  ever  met  with  in  the  whole  six  years  that 
I  was  a  captive  with  the  Indians. 

Afler  they  had  thus  inhumanly  abused  us,  two  Indians  took  us  up 
and  threw  us  out  of  the  wigwam,  and  we  crawled  away  on  our  hands 
and  feet,  and  were  scarce  able  to  walk  for  several  days.  Some  time 
after  they  again  concluded  on  a  merry  dance,  when  I/i^^at  some 
distance  from  the  wigwam  dressing  leather,  a;^  an  IndBR  was  so 
kind  as  to  tell  me  they  had  ^ot  James  Alexander,  Bnd  were  in  search 
for  me.  My  Indian  master  and  his  squaw  bid  me  run  for  my  life 
into  a  swamp  and  hide,  and  not  to  discover  myself  unless  they  both 
came  to  me ;  for  then  I  might  be  assured  the  dance  was  over.  I  was 
now  master  of  their  language,  and  a  word  or  a  wink  was  enough  to 
excite  me  to  take  care  of  one.  1  ran  to  the  swamp,  and  hid  in  the 
thickest  place  I  could  find.  I  heard  hallooing  and  whooping  all 
around  mc;  sometimes  some  passed  very  near  mo,  and  I  could  hear 
some  threaten  and  others  flatter  me,  but  I  was  not  disposed  to  dance. 
If  they  had  cora3  upon  me,  I  had  resolved  to  show  them  a  pair  of 
heels,  and  they  must  have  had  good  luck  to  have  caught  me.  I  heard 
no  more  of  them  till  about  evening,  for  I  think  I  slept,  when  they 
came  again,  calling,  "Chon!  Chon!"  but  John  would  not  trust  them. 
After  they  were  gone,  my  master  and  his  squaw  came  where  they 
told  me  to  hide,  but  could  not  find  me;  and  when  I  heard  them  say, 
with  some  concern,  they  believed  the  other  Indians  had  frightened  me 
into  the  woods,  and  that  I  was  lost,  I  came  out,  and  they  seemed  well 
pleased.  They  told  me  James  Rad  had  a  bad  day  of  it;  that  as  soon 
as  he  was  released  he  ran  away  into  the  woods,  and  they  believed  he  . 
was  gone  to  the  Mohawks.  James  soon  returned,  and  gave  a  melan- 
choly account  of  his  sufferings,  and  the  Indians'  fright  concerning  the 
Mohawks  passed  over.  They  often  had  terrible  apprehensions  of  the 
incursions  of  those  Indians.  They  are  also  called  Maquas,  a  most 
ambitious,  haughty,  and  blood-thirsty  people,  from  whom  the  other 
Indians  take  their  measures  and  manners,  and  their  modes  and 
changes  of  dressf  &;c.  One  very  hot  season,  a  great  number  gathered 
together  at  the  village,  and  being  a  very  droughty  (thirsty)  people, 
they  kept  James  and  myself  night  and  day  fetching  water  from  a  cold 
flpring,  that  ran  out  of  a  rocky  hill  about  three  quarters  of  a  mile  from 
the  fort.  la  going  thither  we  crossed  a  large  interval  corn-field,  and 
then  a  descent  to  a  lower  interval,  before  we  ascended  the  hill  to  the 
spring.    James  being  almost  dead,  as  well  as  I,  with  thb  continual 
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fatiguo,  contrived  to  frighten  the  Indians.  He  told  me  of  his  plan, 
but  conjured  me  to  secrecy,  yet  said  he  knew  I  could  keep  counsel. 
The  next  dark  night,  James,  going  for  water,  set  his  kettle  down  on 
the  descent  to  the  lowest  interval,  and  running  back  to  the  fort,  puffing 
and  blowing,  as  though  in  the  utmost  surprise,  told  his  master  that  he 
saw  something  near  the  spring  that  looked  like  Mohawks,  (which, 
were  only  stumps.)  His  master,  beinir  a  most  courageous  warrior, 
went  with  him  to  make  discover/.  When  they  camo  to  the  brow  of 
the  hill,  James  pointed  to  the  stumps,  and  withal  touching  his  kettle 
with  his  toe,  gave  it  motion  down  the  hill ;  at  every  turn  its  bail 
clattered,  which  caused  James  and  his  master  to  see  a  Mohawk  in 
every  stump,  and  they  lost  no  time  in  "turning  tail  to,"  and  he  was 
the  best  fellow  who  could  run  the  fastest.  This  alarmed  all  the 
Indians  in  the  village.  They  were  about  thirty  or  forty  in  number, 
and  they  packed  off,  bag  and  baggage,  some  up  tiie  river,  and  others 
down,  ai^L^d  not  return  under  fifleen  days ;  and  then  the  heat  of  the 
weather  wmg  finaJI^.  over,  our  hard  service  was  abated  for  this 
season.  I  never  h^ard  that  the  Indians  understood  the  occasion  of 
their  fright;  but  James  and  I  had  many  a  private  laugh  about  it. 

But  my  most  intimate  and  dear  companion  was  one  John  Evans,  a 
young  man  taken  from  Quochecho.  We,  as  often  as  we  could,  met 
together,  and  made  known  our  grievances  to  each  other,  ^hich  seemed 
ta  ease  our  minds;  but  as  soon  as  it  was  known  by  the) Indians,  we 
were  strictly  examined,  apart,  and  falsely  accused  of  contriving  to 
desert.  We  were  too  far  from  the  sea  to.  have  any  thought  of  that, 
and  finding  our  stories  agreed,  they  did  not  punish  us.  An  English 
captive  girl  about  this  time,  who  was  taken  by  Medocawando,  would 
often  falsely  accuse  us  of  plotting  to  desert;  but  we  made  the  truth  so 
plainly  appear,  that  she  was  checked  and  we  wore  released.  But  the 
third  winter  of  my  captivity,  John  Evans  went  into  the  country,  and 
the  Indians  imposed  a  heavy  burden  on  him,  while  he  was  extremely 
weak  from  long  fasting;  and  as  he  was  going  off  the  upland  over  a 
place  of  ice,  which  was  very  hollow,  he  broke  through,  fell  down,  and 
out  his  knee  very  much.  Notwithstanding  ho  travelled  for  some  time, 
but  the  wind  and  cold  were  so  forcible  that  they  soon  overcame  him,  and 
he  sat  or  fell  down,  and  all  the  Indians  passed  by  him.  Soms  of 
them  went  back  the  next  day  aller  him,  or  his  pack,  and  found  him 
with  a  dog  in  his  arms,  both  frozen  to  death.  Thus  all  of  my  fellow- 
captives  were  dispersed  and  dead,  but  thrpugh  infinite  and  unmerited 
goodness  I  was  supported  under  and  carried  through  all  difficulties. 

Chapter  III. — Of  further  difficulties  and  deliverances.  One 
winter,  as  we  were  moving  from  place  to  place,  our  hunters  killed 
some  moose.  One  lying  some  miles  from  our  wigwams,  a  young 
Indian  and  myself  were  ordered  to  fetch  part  of  it.  We  set  out  in 
the  morning,  when  the  weather  was  promising,  but  it  proved  a  very 
cold,  cloudy  day.  It  was  late  in  the  evening  before  we  arrived  at  the 
place  where  the  moose  lay,  so  that  we  had  no  time  to  provide  mate- 
rials for  fire  or  shelter.     At  the  same  time  came  on  a  storm  of  snow» 
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very  thick,  which  continued  until  the  next  morning. .  We  made  a 
amall  fire  with  what  little  rubbish  we  could  find  around  us.  The  fire, 
with  the  warmth  of  our  bodies,  melted  the  snow  upon  us  as  fast  as  it 
fell,  and  so  our  clothes  were  filled  with  water.  However,  early  in  the 
morning  we  took  our  loads  of  moose  flesh,  and  set  out  to  return  to 
our  wigwams.  We  had  not  travelled  far  before  my  moose*skin  coat 
(which  was  the  only  garment  I  had  on  my  back,  and  the  hair  chiefly 
worn  off)  was  frozen  stiff  round  my  knees,  like  a  hoop,  as  were  my 
snow-shoes  and  shoe-clouts  to  my  feet.  Thus  I  marched  the  whole 
day  without  fire  or  food.  At  first  I  was  in  great  pain,  then  my  flesh 
became  numb,  and  at  times  I  felt  extrcmelv  sick,  and  thought' I  could 
not  travel  ono  foot  farther,  but  I  wonderfully  revived  again. 

After  long  travelling  I  Felt  very  drowsy,  and  had  thoughts  of  sitting 
down,  which  had  I  done,  without  doubt  I  had  fallen  on  my  final 
sleep,  as  my  dear  companion  Evans  had  done  before.  My  Indian 
companion,  being  better  clothed,  had  lefl  me  long  before.  Again  my 
spirits  revived  as  much  as  if  I  had  received  the  richest  cordial.  Some 
houra  afler  sunset  I  reached  the  wigwam,  and  crawling  in  with  my 
snow-shoes  on,  the  Indians  cried  out,  ."The  captive  is  frozen  to 
death!"  They  took  off  my  pack,  and  the  place  where  that  lay  against 
my  back  was  the  only  one  that  was  not  frozen.  They  cut  off  my 
shoes,  and  stripped  off  the  clouts  from  my  feet,  which  were  as  void  ^ 
of  feeling  as  any  frozen  flesh  could  te.  I  had  not  sat  long  by  the 
fire  before  the  blood  began  to  circulate,  and  my  feet  to  my  ankles 
turned  black,^nd  swelled  with  bloody  blisters,  and  were  inexpressibly 
painful.  Thepndians  said  one  to  another,  "His  feet  will  rot,  and  he 
will  diq."  Yet  I  slept  well  at  night-  Soon  after  the  skin  came  off  my 
feet  from  my  ankles,  whole,  like  a  shoe,  leaving  my  toes  naked, 
without  a  nail,  and  the  ends  of  my  great  toe  bones  bare,  which  in  a 
little  time  turned  black,  so  that  I  was  obliged  to  cut  off  the  first  joint 
with  my  knife.  The  Indians  gave  me  rags  to  bind  up  my  feet,  and 
advised  mc  to  apply  fir  balsam,  but  withal  added  that,  they  believed  it 
was  not  worth  while  to  use  means,  for  I  should  certainly  die.  But, 
by  the  use  of  my  elbows,  and  a  stick  in  each  hand,  I  shoved  myself 
along  as  I  sat  upon  the  ground  •  over  the  snow,  from  one  tree  to 
another,  till  I  got*  some  balsam.  This  I  burned  in  a  clam-shell  till  it 
was  of  a  consistence  like  salve,  which  I  applied  to  my  feet  and  ankles, 
and,  by  the  divine  blessing,  within  a  week  I  could  go  about  upon  my 
heels  with  my  staff.  And  through  God's  goodness  we  had  provisions 
enough,  so  that  we  did  not  remove  under  ten  or  fifteen  days.  Then 
the  Indians  made  two  little  hoops,  something  in  the  form  of  a  snow- 
shoe,  and  sewing  them  to  my  feet,  I  was  able  to  follow  them  in  their 
tracks,  on  my  heels,  from  place  to  place,  though  sometimes  half  leg 
deep  in  snow  and  water,  which  gave  me  the  most  acute  pain  imagin- 
able; but  I  must  walk  or  die.  Yet  within  a  year  my  feet  were 
entirely  well ;  and  the  nails  came  on  my  great  toes,  so  that  a  very 
critical  eye  could  scarcely  perceive  any  part  missing,  or  that  they  had 
been  frozen  at  all. 

In  a  time  of  great  scarcity  of  provisions,  the  Indians  chased  a  large 
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moose  into  the  river,  and  killed  him.  They  brought  the  flesh  to  the 
village,  and  raised  it  on  a  scaifold  in  a  large  wigwam,  in  "order  to 
make  a  feast.  I  was  very  6fficiou8  in  supplying  them  with  wood  and 
water,  which  pleased  them  so  well,  that  they  now  and  then  gave  mc 
a  piece  of  flesh  half  boiled  or  roasted,  which  i  ate  with  eagerness,  and 
I  doubt  not  without  due  thankfulness  to  the  Divinfe  Being  who  so 
extraordinarily  fed  mc.  At  length  the  scaffold  bearing  the  moose 
meat  broke,  and  I  being  under  it,  a  large  piece  fell  and  knocked  me 
on  the  head.  The  Indians  said  1  lay  stunned  a  considerable  time. 
The  first  I  was  sensible  of  was  a  murmuring  noise  in  my  ears;  then 
my  sight  gradually  returned,  with  an  extreme  pain  in  my  band, 
which  was  very  much  bruised;  and  it  was  very  long  before  1  re- 
co^red,  the  weather  being  very  hot. 

I  was  once  fishing  with  an  Indian  for  sturgeon,  and  the  Indian 
darting  one,  his  feet  slipped,  and  he  turned  the  canoe  bottom  upward, 
with  me  under  it.  I  held  fast  to  the  cross-bar,  as  I  could  not  swim, 
with  my  face  to  the  bottom  of  the  canoe;  but  turning  myself,  I  brought 
my  breast  to  bear  on  the  cross-bar,  expecting  every  minute  the  Indian 
to  tow  me  to  the  bank.  But  "  he  had  -other  fish  to  fry."  Thus  I 
continued  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  (though)  without  want  of  breath, 
till  the  current  drove  me  on  a  rocKy  point  where  I  could  reach  bot- 
tom. There  I  stopped,  and  turned  up  my  canoe.  On  looking  about 
for  the  Indian,  I  saw  him  half^a  mile  ofll'up  the  river.  On  going  to 
him,  I  asked  him  why  he  had  not  towed  me  to  the  bank,  seeing  he 
knew  I  could  not  swim.  He  said  he  knew  I  was  under  the  canoe, 
for  there  were  no  bubbles  any  where  to  be  seen,  and  that  I  should  be 
driven  to  the  point.  So,  while  he  was  taking  care  of  his  fine  stur- 
geon, which  was  eight  or  ten  feet  in  length,  i  was  left  to  sink  or 
swm. 

Once  as  we  were  fishing  for  salmon  at  a  fall  of  about  fifteen  feet  of 
water,  I  came  near  being  drowned  in  a  deep  hole  at  the  foot  of  tlie 
fiill.  The  Indians  went  into  the  water  ty  wash  themselves,  and  asked 
nie  to  go  with  them.  I  told  them  I  could  not  swim,  but  they  insisted, 
and  so  I  went  in.  They  ordered  me  to  dive  across  the  deepest  place, 
and  if  I  fell  short  of  the  other  side  they  said  tbcy  would  help  me. 
But,  instead  of  diving  across  the  narrowest  part,  iSvas  crawling  on 
the  bottom  into  the  deepest  place.  They  not  seeing  me  rise,  and 
knowing  whereabouts  I  was  by  the  bubbling  of  the  water,  a  young 
girl  dived  down,  and  brought  mc  up  by  the  hair,  otherwise  I  liad 
perished  in  the  water.  Though  the  Indians,  both  male  and  female, 
go  into  the  water  together,  they  have  each  of  them  such  covering  on, 
that  not  the  least  indecency  can  be  observed,  and  neither  chastity  nor 
nnodesty  is  violated. 

While  at  the  Indian  village,  I  had  been  cutting  wood  and  binding 
it  up  with  an  Indian  rope,  in  order  to  carry  it  to  the  wigwam;  a  stout. 
Ill-natured  young  fellow,  about  twenty  years  of  age,  threw  me  back- 
ward, sat  on  my  breast^  pulled  out  his  knife,  and  said  he  would  kill 
me,  for  he  had  never  yet  killed  one  of  the  English.  I  told  him  he 
Blight  go  to  war,  and  that  would  be  more  manly  than  to  kill  a  poor 
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captive  who  was  dwng  their  drudgety  for  them.  Notwithstanding 
all  I  could  say,  he  began  to  cut  and  stab  me  on  my  breast.  I  seizea 
him  by  the  hair,  and  tumbling  him  ofF  me,  followed  him  with  my 
lists  and  knee  with  such  application  that  he  soon  cried  « enough." 
But  when  I  saw  the  blood  run  from  my  bosom,  and  felt  the  smart  of 
the  wounds  he  had  given  me,  I  at  him  again,  and  bid  him  get  up,  and 
not  he  there  like  a  dog ;  told  him  of  his  former  abuses  offered  to  me, 
and  other  poor  captives,  and  that  if  ever  he  offered  the  like  to  me 
again,  I  would  pay  him  double.  I  sent  him  before  me,  and  taking 
up  my  burden  of  wood,  came  to  the  Indians,  and  told  them  the  whole 
truth,  and  they  commended  me.  And  I  do  not  remember  that  ever 
he  offered  me  the  least  abuse  afterwards,  though  he  was  big  enough 
to  have  despalohed  two  of  me. 

Chapter  IV. — Of  remarkable  events  of  Providence  in  the  deaths 
of  several  barbarous  Indians,  The  priest  of  this  river  was*  of  the 
order  of  St.  Francis,  a  gentleman  of  humane,  generous  disposition. 
In  his*  sermons  he  most*  severely  reprehended  the  Indians  for  their 
barbarities  to  captives,  lie  would  often  lell  them  that,  excepting 
their  errors  in  religion,  the  English  were  a  better  people  than  them- , 
selves,  and  that  God  would  remarkably  punish  such  cruel  wretches, 
and  had  begun  to  execute  his  vengeance  upon  such  already !  He 
gave  an  account  of  the  retaliations  oC  Pfovidence  upon  those  murder- 
ous Cape  Sable  Indians  above  mentioned ;  one  of  whom  got  a  splinter 
into  his  foot,  whidh  festered  and  rotted  his  flesh  till  it  killed  him. 
Another  ran  a  fish-bone  into  her  hand  or  arm,  and  she  rotted  to  death, 
notwithstanding  all  means  that  were  used  to  prevent  it.  In  some 
such  manner  they  all  died,  so  that  not  one  of  those  two  families  lived 
to  return  home.  Were  it  not  for  these  remarks  of  the  priest,  I  had 
not,  perhaps,  have  noticed  these  providences. 

There  was  an  old  squaw  who  ever  endeavored  to  outdo  all  others 
in  cruelty  to  captives.  Wherever  she  came  into  a  wigwam,  where 
amy  poor,  naked,  starving  captives  were  sitting  near  the  fire,  if  they 
were  grown  persons,  she  would  stealthily  take  up  a  shovel  of  hot  coals, 
and  throw  them  into  their  bosoms.  If  they  were  young  persons,  she 
would  seize  them  *by  the  hand  or  leg,  drag  them  through  the  fire,  &c. 
The  Indians  with  whom*  she  lived,  according  to  their  custom,  left 
their  village  in  the  fall  of  the  year,  and  dispersed  themselves  for 
hunting.  After  the  first  or  second  removal,  they  all  strangely  forgot 
that  old  squaw  and  her  grandson,  about  twelve  years  of  age.  They 
were  found  dead  in  the  place  where  they  wore  left  some  months 
afterwards,  and  no  further  notice  was  taken  of  them  by  their, friends. 
Of  this  the  priest  made  special  remark,  forasmuch  as  it  is  aching 
very  uncommon  for  them  to  neglect  either  their  old  or  young  ^ple. 

In  the  latter  part  of  summer,  or  beginning  of  autumn,  the  Indians 
were  frequently  frightened  by  the  appearance  of  strange  Indians, 
passing  up  and  doWn  this  rivef  in  canoes,  and  about  that  time  the 
next  year  died  more  than  one  hundred  person^^  old  and  young ;  all, 
or  most  of  those  who  saw  those  strange  Indians !    The  priest  said  it 
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was  a  sort  of  plague.  A  person  seenuDg  in  perfect  health  would 
bleed  at  the  mouth  and  nose,  turn  blue  in  spots,  and  die  in  two  or 
three  hours.  It  was  very  tedious  to  me  to  remove  from  place  to 
place  this  cold  season.  The  Indians  applied  red  ochre  to  my  sores, 
(which  had  been  occasioned  by  the  affray  before  mentioned,)  which 
by  God's  blessing  cured  roe*  This  sickness  being  at  the  worst  as 
winter  came  on,  the  Indians  all  scattered ;  and  the  blow  was  so  great 
to  them,  that  they  did  not  settle  or  plant  at  their  village  while  I  was 
on  the  river,  (St.  John's,)  and  I  know  not  whether  they  have  to  this 
day.  Before  they  thus  deserted  the  village,  when  they  came  in  from 
hunting,  they  would  be  drunk  and  fight  for  several  days  and  nights 
together,  till  they  had  spent  most  of  their  skins  in  wine  and  brandy, 
which  was  brought  to  the  village  by  a  Frenchman  q^lled  Monsieur 
Sigenioncour. 

Chattsb  V. — Of  their  fatniliarity  with  and  frights  from  the 
devil,  &c.  The  Indians  are  very  often  surprised  with  the  appearance 
of  ghosts  and  demons.  Sometimes  they  are  encouraged  by  the^devii, 
for  they  go  to  him  for  success  in  hunting,  &c.  I  was  ouoe  hunting 
with  Indians,  who  were  not  brought  over  to  the  Romish  faith,  and 
after  several  days  they  proposed  to  inquire,  according  to  their  custom, 
what  success  they  should  have.  They  accordingly  prepared  many 
hot  stones,  and  laying  them  in  a  heap,  made  a  small  hut  covered  with 
skins  and  mats ;  then  in  a  dark  night  two  of  the  pawaws  went  into 
this  hot  hoUse  with  a  large  vessel  of  water,  which  at  times  they  poured 
on  those  hot  rocks,  which  raised  a  thick  steam,  so  that  a  third  Indian 
was  obliged  to  stand  without,  and  lifl  up  a  mat,  to  give  it  vent  when 
they  were  almost  suffocated.  There  was  now  an  old  squaw  who  was 
kind  to  captives,  and  never  joined  with  them  in  their  pawawing,  to 
whom  I  manifested  an  earnest  desire  to  see  their  management.  She 
told  me  that  if  they  knew  of  my  being  there  they  would  kill  me,  and 
that  when  she  was  a  girl  she  had  known  young  persons  to  be  taken 
away  by  a  hairy  man,  and  therefore  she  would  not  advise  me  to  go, 
lest  the  hairy  man  should  carry  me  away.  I  told  her  I  was  not 
afraid  of  the  hairy  man,  nor  could  he  hurt  me  if  she  would  not 
discover  me  to  the  pawaws.  At  length  she  promised  me  she  would 
not,  but  charged  me  to  be  careful  of  myself.  I  went  within  three  or 
four  foot  of  the  hot  house,  for  it  was  very  dark,  and  heard  strange 
noises  and  yellings,  such  as  I  never  heard  before.  At  times  the  tndiaa 
who  tended  without  would  lifl  up  the  mat,  and  a  steam  would  issue 
which  looked  like  fire.  I  lay  there  two  or  three  hours,  but  saw  none 
of  their  Jiairy  men,  or  demons.  And  when  I  found  they  had  finished 
theii^eremony,  I  went  to  the  wigwam,  and  told  the  squaw  what  had 
passM.  She  was  glad  I  had  escaped  without  hurt,  and  never  disco- 
vered what  I  had  done.  After  some  time  inquiry  was  made  of  the 
pawaws  what  success  we  were  likely  to  have  in  our  hunting.  They 
said  they  had  very  likely  signs  of  success,  but  no  real  ones  as  at 
other  times.  A  few  <^ys  after  we  moved  up  the  river,  and  had  pretty 
good  luck. 
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One  afternoon  as  I  was  in  at;anoe  with  one  of  the  pawaws,  the  dog 
barked,  and  presently  a  moose  passed  by  within  a  few  rods  of  us,  so 
that  the  waves  he  made  by  wading  rolled  over  our  canoe.  The  Indian 
shot  at  him,  but  the  moose  took  very  little  notice  of  it,  and  went  into 
the  woods  to  the  southward.  The  fellow  said,  « I  will  try  if  I  can't 
fetch  you  back  fcr  all  your  haste."  The  evening  following,  we  built 
our  two  wigwams  on  a  sandy  point  on  the  upper  end  of  an  island  in 
the  river,  northwest  of  the  place  where  the  moose  went  into  the 
woods ;  and  here  the  Indian  pawawed  the  greatest  part  of  the  night 
following.  In  the  morning  we  had  a  fair  track  of  a  moose  ro^bour 
wigwams,  though  we  did  not  see  or  taste  of  it.  I  am  of  opii^^Hlat 
the  devil  was  permitted  to  humor  those  unhappy  wretches  soi^^mes, 
in  some  things. 

That  it  may  appear  how  much  they  were  deluded,  or  under  the 
influence  of  satan,  read  the  two  stories  which  were  related  and 
believed  by  the  Indians.  The  first,  of  a  boy  who  was  carried  away 
tiy  a  large  bird  called  a  Gulloua,  who  buildeth  her  nest  on  a  high 
rock  or  mountain.  A  boy  was  hunting  with  his  bow  and  arrow  at 
the  foot  of.  a  rocky  mountain,  when  the  gulloua  came^living  through 
the  air,  grasped  the  boy  in  her  talons,  and  although  he  was  eight  or 
ten  years  of  age,  she  soared  alofl  and  laid  him  in  her  nest,  food  for 
her  young.  The  boy  lay  still  on  his  face,  but  observed  two  of  the 
young- birds  in  the  nest  with  him,  having  much  fish  and  flesh  to  feed 
upon.  The  old  one  seeing  they  would  not  eat  the  boy,  took  him  up 
in  her  claws  and  returned  him  to  the  place  from  whence  she  took 
him.  I  have  passed  near  the  mountain  in  a  canoe,  and  the  Indians 
have  said,  "  There  is  the  nest  of  the  great  bird  that  carried  away  the 
boy."  Indeed  there  seemed  to  be  a  great  number  of  sticks  put 
together  like  a  nest  on  the  top  of  the  mountain.  At  another  time 
they  said,  "  There  is  the  bird,  but  he  is  now  as  a  boy  to  a  giant  to 
what  he  was  in  former  days."  The  bird  which  we  saw  was  a  large 
and  speckled  one,  like  an  eagle,  though  somewhat  larger. 

When  from  the  mountain  tops  with  hideous  cry 

And  clattering  wings,  the  hungry  harpies  fly, 

They  snatched  *  *  *  * 

*       *        And  whether  gods  or  birds  obscene  they  were, 

Our  vows  for  pardon  and  for  peace  prefer. 

Dryden's  Virgil. 

The  other  notion  is,,  that  a  young  Indian .  in  his  hunting  was 
belated,  and  losing  his  way,  was  on  a  sudden  introduced  to  a  large 
wigwam  full  of  dried  eels,  which  proved  to  be  a  beaver's  house,  in 
which  he  lived  till  the  spring  of  the  year,  when  he  was  turned  out,of 
the  house,  and  being  set  upon  a  beaver's  dam,  went  home  aiftl  related 
the  affair  to  his  friends  at  large.  Ai 

Chapter  VI. — A  description  of  several  creatures  commonly  taken 
hy  the  Indians  on  St.  John^s  river. 

I.  (^  THE  Beaver. — ^The  beaver  has  a  very  thick,  strong  neck ; 
his  fore  teeth,  which  are  two  in  the  upper  and  two  in  the  under  jaw, 
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are  concave^md  sharp'like  a  carpentMr^s  gougie.  Their  side  teeth  are 
like  a  sheep's,  for  they  chew  the  cud.  Their  legs  are  short,  the  claws 
something  longer  than  in  other  creatures.  The  nails  on  the  toes  of 
their  hind  feet  are  like  an  ape's,  but  joined  together  by  a  membrane, 
as  those  of  the  water- fowl;  their  tails  broad  and  flat  like  the  broad  end 
of  a  paddle.  '  Near  their  tails  they  have  four  bottles,  two  of  which 
contain  oil,  the  others  gum ;  the  necks  of  these  meet  in  one  common 
orifice.  The  latter  of  these  bottles  contain  the  proper  castorum,  and 
not  the  testicles,  as  some  have  fancied,  for  they  are  distinct  and 
sei^nie  from  them,  in  the  males  only ;  whereas  the  castorum  and  oil 
bdl^^Hre  common  to  male  and  female.  With  this  oil  and  gum  they 
pr^BRcmsclves,  so  that  when  they  come  out  of  the  water  ic  runs  off 
of  them,  as  it  does  from  a  fowl.  They  have  four  teats,  which  are  on 
their  breasts,  so  that  they  hug  up  their  young  and  suckle  them,  as 
women  do  their  infants.  They  have  generally  two,  and  sometimes 
four  in  a  litter.  I  have  seen  seven  or  five  in  the  matrix,  but  the 
Indians  think  it  a  strange  thing  to  find  so  many  in  a  litter ;  and  they 
assert  that  when  it  so  happens  the  dam  kills  all  but  four.  They  are 
the  most  laborious  creatures  that  I  have  met  with.  I  have  known 
them  to  build  dams  across  a  river,  thirty  or  forty  perches  wide,  with 
wood  and  mud,  so  as  to  flow  many  acres  of  land.  In  the  deepest  part 
of  a  pond  so  raised,  they  build  their  houses,  round,  in  the  figure  of  an 
Indian  wigwam,  eight  or  ten  feet  high,  and  six  or  eight  in  diameter 
on  the  floor,  which  is  made  descending  to  the  water,  the  parts  near 
the  centre  about  four,  and  near  the  circumference  between  ten  and 
twenty  inches  above  the  water.  These  floors  are  covered  with  strip- 
pings  of  wood,  like  shavings.  On  these  they  sleep  with  their  tails  in 
the  water ;  and  if  the  freshets  rise,  they  have  the  advantage  of  rising 
on  their  floor  to  the  highest  part.  They  feed  on  the  leaves'  and  bark 
of  trees,  and  pond  lily  roots.  In  the  fall  of  the  year  they  lay  in  their 
provision  for  the  approaching  winter ;  cutting  down  trees  great  and 
small.  With  one  end  in  their  mouths  they  drag  their  branches  near 
to  their  house,  and  sink  many  cords  of  it.  (They  will  cut  [gnaw] 
down  trees  of  a  fathom  in  circumference.)  Ihey  have  doors  to  go 
down  to  the  wood  under  the  ice ;  and  in  case  the  freshets  rise,  break 
down  and  carry  off  their  store  of  wood,  they  often  starve.  They 
have  a  note  for  conversing,  calling  and  warning  each  Other  when  at 
work  or  feeding ;  and  while  they  are  at  labor  they  keep  out  a  guard, 
who,  upon  the  first  approach  of  an  enemy,  so  strikes  the  water  with  his 
tail  that  he  may  be  heard  half  a  mile.  This  so  alarms  the  rest  that 
they  are  all  silent,  quit  their  labor,  and  are  to  be  seen  no  more  for 
that  time.  If  the  male  or  female  die,  the  survivor  seeks  a  mate,  and 
conducts  him  or  her  to  their  house,  and  carry  on  aflairs  as  above. 

1 1.  #,Of  THE  Wolverene.  {Gvlo  Luscm  o^h*)  The  wolverene 
is  a  very  fierce  and  mischievous  creature,  about  the  bigness  of  a 
middling  dog ;  having  short  legs,  broad  feet  and  very  sharp  claws, 
and  in  my  opinion  may  be  reckoned  a  species  of  cat  They  will 
climb  trees  and  wait  for  moose  and  other  animals  which  feed  below, 
and  when  opportunity  presents,  jump  upon  and  strike  their  claws  in 
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tfaem  80  last,  that  they  will  hang  on  them  till  they  have  gnawed  the 
main  nierve  in  their  neck  asunder,  which  causes  their  death.  I  have 
known  many  moose  killed  thus.  I  was  once  travelling  a  little  way 
behind  several  Indians,  and  hearing  them  laugh  merrily,  when  I  came 
up  I  asked  them  the  cause  of  their  laughter.  They  showed  me  the 
track  of  a  moose,  and  how  a  wolverene  had  climbed  a  tree,  and  where 
he  had  jumped  oif  upon  a  moose.  It  so  happened,  that  afler  the 
moose  had  taken  several  large  leaps,  it  came  under  the  branch  of  a 
tree,  which,  striking  the  wolverene,  broke  his  hold  and  tore  him  off; 
and  by  his  tracks  in  the  snow  it  appeared  he  went  off  another  way, 
with  short  steps,  as  if  he  had  been  stunned  by  the  blow  that  had  broken 
his  hold.  The  Indians  imputed  the  accident  to  the  cunning  of  the 
moose,  and  were  wonderfully  pleased  that  it  had  thus  outwitted  the 
mischievous  wolverene. 

These  wolverenes  go  into  wigwams  which  have  been  left  for  a  time, 
scatter  the  things  abroad,  and  most  filthily  pollute  them  with  ordure- 
I  have  heard  the  Indians  say  that  This  animal  has  sometimes  pulled 
their  guns  from  under  their  heads  while  they  were  asleep,  and  left 
them  so  defiled.  An  Indian  told  me,  that  having  left  his  wigwam  with 
sundry  things  on  the  scaffold, 'among  which  was  a  birchen  fiask 
containing  several  pounds  of  powder,  he  found  at  his  return,  much  to 
his  surprise  apd  grief,  that  a  wolverene  had  visited  it,  mounted  the 
scafibld,  and  hove  down  bag  and  baggage-  The  powder  flask  happening 
to  fall  into  the  fire,  exploded,  blowing  up  the  wolverepe,  and  scattering 
the  wigwam  in  all  directions.  At  length  he  found  the  creature,  blind 
from  the  blast,  wandering  backward  and  forward,  and  he  had  the 
satisfaction  of  beating  and  kicking  him  about!  This  in  a  great 
measure  made  up  their  loss,  and  then  they  could  contentedly  pick  up 
their  utensils  and  rig  out  their  wigwam. 

III.  Op  the  Heogehog,  (Histrix  Darsata,)  or  Urchin,  (^Urson?) 
Our  hedgehog  or  urchin  is  about  the  bigness  of  a  hog  of  six  months 
old.  His  back,  sides  and  tail  are  full  of  sharp  quills,  so  that  if  any 
creature  approach  him,  he  will  contract  himself  into  a  globular  form, 
and  when  touched  by  his  enemy,  his  quills  are  so  sharp  and  loose  in 
the  skin,  they  fix  in  the  mouth  of  the  adversary.  They  will  strike 
with  great  force  with  their  tails,  so  that  whatever  falls  under  the  lash 
of  them  are  certainly  filled  with  their  prickles ;  but  that  they  shoot 
their  quills,  as  some  assert  they  do,  is  a  great  mistake,  as  respects  the 
American  hedgehog,  and  I  believe  as  to  the  African  hedgehog  or 
porcupine  also.  As  to  the  former,  I  have  taken  them  at  all  seasons 
of  the  year. 

IV.  Op  thjb  Tortoise.  It  is  needless  to  describe  the  fresh-water 
tortoise,  whose  form  is  so  well  known  in  all  parts ;  but  their  manner 
of  propagating  their  species  is  not  s©  universally  known.  I  have 
observed  that  sort  of  tortoise  whose  shell  is  about  fourteen  or  sixteen 
inohes  wide.  In  their  coition  they  may  be  heard  half  a  mile,  making 
a  noise  like  a  woman  washing  her  linen  with  a  batting  staff.  They 
lay  the^eggs  in  the  sand,  near  some  deep,  still  water,  about  a  foot 
boieaththe  surface  of  the  sand,  with  which  they  are  very  curiooa  in 
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covering  them ;  so  that  there  is  mot  the  least  mixtuie  of  it  amoBgat 
them,  nor  the  least  rising  of  sand  on  the  beach  where  they  are  de- 
posited. I  have  often  searched  for  them  with  the  Indians,  by  thrusting 
a  stick  into  the  sand  at  random,  and  brought  up  some  part  of  an  egg 
clinging  to  it ;  when,  uncovering  the  place,  we  have  found  near  one 
hundred  and  fifty  in  one  nest.  Both  their  eggs  and  flesh  are  good 
eating  when  boiled.  I  have  observed  a  difference  as  to  the  length  of 
time  in  which  they  are  hatching,  which. is  between  twenty  and  thirty 
days ;  some  sooner  than  others.  Whether  this  difference  ought  to  be 
imputed  to  the  various  quality  or  site  of  the  sand  in  which  they  are 
laid,  (as  to  the  degree  of  cold  or  heat,)  I  leave  to  the  conjecture  of  the 
virtuosi.  As  sooh  as  they  are  hatched,  the  young  tortoise  break 
through  the  sand  and  betake  themselves  to  the  water,  and,  as  far  as  I 
could  discover,  without  any  further  care  or  help  of  the  old  ones* 

Chaptek  VIL — Of  their  feasting.  !•  Before  they  go  to  war. 
When  the  Indians  determine  on  war,  or  are  entering  upon  a  particular 
expedition,  they  kill  a  number  of  their  dogs,  burn  off  their  hair  and 
cut  them  to  pieces,  leaving  only  one  dog's  head  whole.  The  rest  of 
the  flesh  they  boil,  and  make  a  fine  feast  of  it.  Then  the  dog's  head 
that  was  left  whole  is  scorched,  till  the  nose  and  lips  have  shrunk 
from  the  teeth,  leaving  them  bare  and  grinning.  This  done,  they 
fasten  it  on  a  stick,  and  the  Indian  who  is  proposed  to  be  chief  in  the 
expedition  takes  the  head  into  his  hand,  and  sings  a  warlike  song,  in 
which  he  mentiohs  the  town  they  design  to  attack,  and  the  principal 
man  in  it ;  threatening  that  in  a  few  days  he  will  carry  that  man's 
head  and  scalp  in  his  hand,  in  the  same  manner.  When  the  chief 
has  finished  singing,  he  so  places  the  dog's  head  as  to  .grin  at  him 
who  he  supposes  will  go  his  second,  who,  if  he  accepts,  takes  the  head 
in  his  hand  and  sings ;  but  if  he  refuses  to  go,  he  turns  the  teeth  to 
another ;  and  thus  from  one  to  another  till  they  have  enlisted  their 
company. 

The  Indians  imagine  t|^at  dog's  flesh  makes  them  bold  and  cou- 
rageous. I  have  seen  an.  Indian  split  a  dog's  head  with  a  hatchet, 
take  out  the  brains  hot,  and  eat  them  raw  with  the  blood  running  down 
his  jaws!  .  . 

2.  When  a  relation  dies.  In  a  still  evening,  a  scjuaw  will  walk 
on  the  highest  land  near  her  abode,  and  with  a  loud  and  mournful 
voice  will  exclaim,  "  Oh  hawe,  hawe^  Aatuc,"  with  a  long  mournful 
tone  to  each  hawe^  for  a  long  time  together.  After  the  mourning 
season  is  over,  the  relations  of  the  deceased  make  a  feast  to  wipe  off 
tears,  and  the  bereaved  may  marry  freely.  If  the  deceased  was  a 
squaw,  the  relations  consult  together,  and  choose  a  squaw,  (doubtless 
a  widow,)  and  send  her  to  the  .widower,  and  if  he  likes  her  he  takes 
her  to  be  his  wife,  if  not,  he  sends  her  back,  and  the  relations  choose 
and  send  till  they  find  one  that  he  approves  of. 

If  a  youn^  fellow  determines  to  marry,  his  relations  and  the  Jesait 
advise  him  to  a  girl.  He  goes  into  the  wigwam  where  she  is,  and 
looks  on  her*    If  he  Ukes  her  appearaqce,  he  tosses  a  chip*  r  stick 
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into  her  .lap,  which  she  takes,  and  with  a  reserved,  side  look,  views 
the  person  who  sent  it;  yet  handles  the  chip  with  admiration,  as  though 
she  wondered  from  whence  it  came.  If  she  likes  him  she  throws  the 
chip  to  him  with  a  modest  smile,  and  then  nothing  is  wanting  but  a 
ceremony  with  the  Jesuit  to  consummate  the  marriage.  But  if  she 
dislikes  her  suitor,  she,  with  a  surly  countenance,  throws  the  chip 
aside,  and  he  comes  no  more  there.. 

If  parents  have  a  daughter  marriageable,  they  seek  a  husband  for 
her  who  is  a  good  hunter.  If  she  has  ^n  educated  to  make  monooddhy 
(Indian  bags,)  birch  dishes,  to  lace  snow-shoes,  make  Indian  shoes, 
string  wampum  belts,  sew  birch  canoes,  and  boil  the  kettle,  she  is 
esteemed  a  lady  of  fine  accomplishments.  If  the  man -sought  out  for 
her  husband  have  a  gun  and  ammunition,  a  canoe,  spear,  and  hatchet, 
a  monoodah,  a  crooked  knife,  looking-glass  and  paint,  a  pipe,  tobacco, 
and  knot-bowl  to  toss  a  kind  of  dice  in,  he  is  accounted  a  gentleman 
of  a  plentiful  fortune.  Whatever  the  new  married  man  procures  the 
first  year  belongs  to  his  wife's  parents.  If  the  young  pair  have  a 
child  within  a  vear  and  nine  months,  they  are  thought  to  be  very 
forward  and  libidinous  persons. 

^  By  their  play  with  dice  they  lose  much  time,  playing  whole  days 
and  nights  together ;  sometimes  staking  their  whole  effects ;  though 
this  is  accounted  a  great  vice  by  the  old  men. 

A  digreanon, — ^There  is  an  old  story  told  among  the  Indians  of  a 
family  who  had  a  daughter  that  was  accounted  a  finished  beauty, 
having  been  adorned  \vith  the  precious  jewel,  an  Indian  education  1 
She  was  so  formed  by  nature,  and  polished  by  art,  that  they  could 
not  find  for  her  a  suitable  consort.  At  length,  while  this  family  were 
once  residing  upon  the  head  of  Penobscot  river,  under  the  White  hills, 
called  Teddon^  this  fine  creature  was  missing,  and  her  parents  could 
learp  no  tidings  of  her.  Afler  much  time  and  pains  spent,  and  tears 
showered  in  quest  of  her,  they  saw  her  diverting  herself  with  a 
beautiful  youth,  whose  hair,  like  her  o,wn,  flowed  down  bek>w  his 
waist,  swimming,  washing,  &c.,  in  the  water;  but  they  vanished  upon 
their  approach.  This  beautiful  person,  whom  they  imagined  to  be 
one  of  those  kind  spirits  who  ii^^abit  the  Teddon,  they  looked  \|pon  as 
their  son-in-law;  and,  according  to  their  custom,  they  called  upon  him 
for  moose,  bear,  or  whatever  creature  they  desired ;  and  if  tijpy  did 
but  go  to  the  water-side  and  signify  their  desire,  the  animal  would 
come  swimming  to  them !  I  have  heard  an  Indian  say  that  he  lived 
by  the  river,  at  the  foot  of  the  Teddon,  the  top  of  which  he  could  see 
through  the  hole  of  his  wigwam,  lefl  for  the  smoke  to  pass  out.  He 
was  tempted  to  travel  to  it,  and  accordingly  set  out  on  a  summer 
morning,  and  labored  hard  in  ascending  the  hill  all  day,  and  the  top 
seemed  as  distant  from  the  place  where  he  lodged  at  night  as  from 
his  wigwam,  where  he  began  his  journey.  He  now  concluded  the 
spirits  were  there,  and  never  dared  to  make  a  second  attempt. 

I  have  been  credibly  informed  that  several  others  have  failed  in  like 
attempts.    Once  three  young  men  climbed  towards  its  summit  three 
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days  and  a  half,  at  the  end  o£  which  time  they  became  strangely  dis- 
ordered with  delirium,  &c.,  and  when  their  imagination  was  clear,  and 
they  could  recollect  where  they  were,  they  found  themselves  returned 
one  day's  journey.  How  they  came  to  be  thus  transported  they  could 
not  conjecture,  unless  the  genii  of  the  place  had  conveyed  them.  These 
White  hills,  at  the  head  of  Penobscot  river,  are,  by  the  Indians,  said 
to  be  much  higher  than  those  called  Agiockochook,  above  Saco. 

But  to  return  to  an  Indian  feast,  of  which  you  may  request  a  bill  of 
fare  before  you  go.  If  you  dislike  it,  stay  at  home.  The  ingredients 
are  fish,  flesh,  or  Indian  corn,  and  beans  boiled  together ;  sometimes 
hasty  pudding  made  of  pounded  corn,  whenever  and  as  often  as  these 
are  plenty.  An  Indian  boils  four  or  five  large  kettles  full,  and  sends 
a  messenger  to  each  wigwam  door,  who  exclaims,  "  Kvk  menscoore- 
hah  r — ^that  is,  **  I  come  to  conduct  you  to  a  feast."  The  man  within 
demands  whether  he  must  take  a  spoon  or  a  knife  in  his  dish,  which 
he  always  carries  with  him.  They  appoint  two  or  three  young  men 
to  mess  it  out,  to  each  man  hii^  portion  according  to  the  number  of  his 
family  at  home.  This  is  done  with  the  utmost  exactness.  When 
they  have  done  eating,  a  young  fellow  stands  without  the  door,  and 
cries  aloud,  "  Jlfen^ecommooA:," — «*come  and  fetch  I"  Immediately 
each  squaw  goes  to  her  husband  and  takes  what  he  has  left,  which 
she  carries  home  and  eats  with  her  children.  For  neither  married 
women,  nor  any  youth  under  twenty,  are  allowed  to  be  present ;  but 
old  widow  squaws  and  captive  men  may  sit  by  the  door.  The  Indian 
men  continue  in  the  wigwam ;  some  relating  their  warlike  explmts, 
others  something  comical,  others  narrating  their  hunting  exploits. 
The  seniors  give  maxims  of  prudence  and  grave  counsel  to  the  young 
men ;  and  though  every  one's  speech  be  agreeable  to  the  run  of  his 
own  fancy,  yet  they  confine  themselves  to  rule,  and  but  one  speaks 
at  a  time«  After  every  man  has  told  his  story,  one  rises  up,  sings  a 
feast  song,  alid  others  succeed  alternately  as  the  company  sees  fit. 

Necessity  is  the  mother  of  invention.  If  an  Indian  loses  his  fire, 
he  can  presently  feike  two  sticks,  one  harder  than  the  other,  (the  drier 
the  better,)  and  in  the  softest  oiie  make  a  hollow  or  socket,  in  which 
one  eod  of  the  hardest  stick  being  inserted,  then  holding  the  softest 
piece  firm  between  his  knees,  whirls  it  round  like  a  drill,  and  fire  will 
kindl«  in  a  few  minutes. 

If  they  have  lost  or  left  their  kettle,  it  is  but  putting  their  victuals 
into  a  birch  dish,  leavjng  a  vacancy  in  the'  middle,  filling  it  with 
water,  and  putting  in  hot  stones  alternately ;  they  will  thus  thoroughly 
boil  the  toughest  neck  of  beef. 

Chapter  VIII. — Of  my  three  year^  captivity  tDith  the  French. 
When  about  six  years  of  my  doleful  captivity  had  passed,  my  second 
Indian  master  died,  whose  squaw  and  my  first  Indian  master  disputed 
whose  slave  I  should  be.  Some  malicious  persons  advised  them  to 
end  the  quarrel  by  putting  a  period  to  my  life ;  but  honejt  Father 
Simon,  the  priest  of  the  river,  told  them  it  would  be  a  heinous  crime, 
and  advised  them  to  sell  me  to  the  French.     There  came  annually 
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one  or  two  men-of-war  to  supply  the  fort,  which  was  on  the  river 
about  thirty-four  leagues  from  the  sea.  The  Indians  having  advice 
of  the  arrival  of  a  man-of-war  at  the  mouth  of  the  river,  they,  about 
thirty  or  forty  in  number,  went  on  board ;  for  the  gentlemen  from 
France  made  a  present  to  them  every  year,  and  set  forth  the  riches 
and  victories  of  their  monarch,  &c.  At  this  time  they  presented  the 
Indians  with  a  bag  or  two  of  (lour,  with  some  prunes,  as  ingredients 
for  a  feast.  I,  who  was  dressed  up  in  an  old  greasy  blanket,'  without 
cap,  hat,  or  shirt,  (for  I  had  had  no  shirt  for  the  six  years  except  the 
one  I  had  on  at  the  time  I  was  made  prisoner,)  was  invited  into  the 
great  cabin,  where  many  well-rigged  gentlemen  were  sitting,  who 
would  fain  have  had  a  full  view  of  me.  I  endeavored  to  hide  myself 
behind  the  hangings,  for  I  was  much  ashamed ;  thinking  how  I  had 
once  worn  clothes,  and  of  my  living  with  people  who  could  rig  ai* 
well  as  the  best  of  them.  My 'master  asked  me  whether  I  chose  to 
be  sold  to  the  pSbple  of  the  man-of-war,  or  to  the  inhabitants  of  the 
country.  I  replied,  with  tears,  that  I  should  be  glad  if  he  would  sell 
me  to  the  English  from  whom  I  was  taken ;  but  that  if  I  must  be  S0I4 
to  the  French,  I  wished  to  be  sold  to  the  lowest  inhabitants  on  the 
river,  or  those  nearest  to  the  sea,'  who  were  about  twenty-five  leagues 
from  the  mouth  of  the  river;  for  I  thought  that  if  I  were  sold  to  the 
gentlemen  in  the  ship,  I  should  never  return  to  the  English.  Thic* 
•was  the  first  time  I  had  seen  the  sea  during  my  captivity,  and  the  first 
time  I  had  tasted  salt  or  bread. 

•  My  master  presently  afler  went  on  shore,  and  a  few  days  after  all 
the  Indians  went  up  the  river.  When  we  came  to  a  house  which  I 
had  spoken  to  my  master  about,  he  went  on  shore  with  me,  and 
tarried  all  night.  The  master  of  the  house  spoke  kindly  to  me  in 
Indian,  f<#  I  could  not  then  speak  one  word  of  French.  Madam  also 
looked  pleasant  on  me,  and  gave  me  some  bread.  The  next  day  I 
was  sent  six  leagues  further  up  the  river  tp  another  French  house. 
My  master  and  the  friar  tarried  with  Monsieur  DechoufTour,  tho 
gentlen^an  who  had  entertained  us  the  night  before.  Not  long  af\er 
Father  Simon  came  and  said,  "  Now  you  are  one  of  us,  for  you  are 
sold  to  that  gentleman  by  whom  you  were  entertained  the  other  night." 
I  replied,  "Sold! — io  a  Frenchman!"  1  could  say  no  more,  went 
into  the  woods  alene,  and  wept  till  I  could  scarce  see  or  stand  1  The 
word  soldy  and  that  to  a  people  of  that  persuasion  which  my  dear 
mother  so  much  detested,  and  in  her  last  words  manifested  so  great 
fears  of  my  falling  into!     Th^e  thoughts  almost  broke  my  heart. 

When  I  had  thus  given  vent  to  my  grief,  I  wiped  my  eyes,  endea- 
voring to  conceal  its  effects;  but  Father  Simon,  perceiving  my  eyes 
were  swollen,  called  me  aside,  bidding  me  not  to  grieve,  for  the 
gentleman,  he  said,  to  whom  1  was  sold,  was  of  a  good  humor;  that 
he  had  formerly  bought  two  captives,  both  of  whom  had  been  sent  to 
Boston.  This  in  some  measure  revived  me;  but  he  added  he  did  not 
suppose  I  would  ever  wish  to  go  to  the  English,  for  the  French  reli- 
gion was  so  much  better.  He  said,  also,  he  should  pass  that  way  in 
about  ten  days,  and  if  I  did  not  like  to  live  with  the  French  better 
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than  with  the  Indians,  he  would  buy  me  agam.  On  the  day  foHow- 
ing,  Father  Simon  and  my  Indian  master  went  up  the  river,  six  and 
thirty  leagues,  to  their  chief  village,  and  /f  went  down  the  river  sixty 
leagues  with  two  Frenchmen  to  my  new  master.  He  kindly  received 
me,  and  in  a  few  days  Madam  made  me  an  Osnabux^  shirt  and  French 
cap,  and'a  coat  out  of  one  of  my  master's  old  coats.  Then  I  threw 
away  my  greasy  blanket  and  Indian  flap,  and  looked  as  smart  as  — . 
And  I  never  more  saw  the  old  friar,  the  Indian  village,  or  my  Indian 
master,  till  about  fourteen  years  after,  when  I  saw  my  old  Indian 
master  at  Port  Royal,  whither  I  had  been  sent  by  the  government  with 
a  flag  of  truce  for  an  exchange  of  prisoners;  and  again,  about  twenty- 
four  years  since?,  he  came  to  St.  John's,  to  Fort  George,  to  see  me, 
where  I  made  him  very  welcome. 

My  French  master  held  a  great  trade  with  the  Indians,  which 
suited  me  very  well,  I  being  thorough  in  the  language^of  the  tribes  at 
Cape  Sable  and  St.  John's. 

I  had  not  lived  long  with  this  gentleman  before  he  committed  to  me 
die  keys  of  his  store,  &c.,  and  my  whole  employment  was  trading 
and  hunting,  in  which  I  acted  faithfully  for  my  master,  and  never, 
knowingly,  wronged  him  to  the  value  of  one  farthing. 

They  spoke  to  me  so  much  in  Indian,  that  it  was  some  time  before 
I  was  perfect  in  the  French  tongue.  Monsieur  generally  had  his 
goods  from  the  men-of-war  which  came  there  annually  from  France. 

In  the  year  1696,  two  men-of-war  came  to  the  mouth  of  the  river^ 
In  their  way  they  had  captured  the  Newport,  Captain  Payson,  and 
brought  him  with  them.  They  made  the  Indians  some  presents,  and 
invited  them  to  join  in  an  expedition  to  Pemmaquid.  They  accepted 
it,  and  soon  after  arrived  there.  Captain  Chubb,  who  commanded 
that  post,  delivered  it  up  without  much  dispute  to  Monsieiff  D'lber- 
ville,  as  I  heard  the  gentleman  say  with  whom  I  lived,  who  was  there 
present.* 

Early  in  the  spring  I  was  sent  with  three  Frenchmen  to  the  mouth 
of  the  river  for  provision,  which  came  from  Port  Royal.  We  carried 
over  land  from  the  river  to  a  large  bay,  where  we  were  driven  on  an 
island  by  a  northeast  storm,  where  we  were  kept  seven  days  withowt 
any  sustenance,  for  we  expected  a  quick  passage,  and  carried  nothing 
with  us.  The  wind  continuing  boisterous,  we  could  not  return  back, 
and  the  ice  prevented  our  going  forward.  After  seven  days  the  ice 
broke  up,  and  we  went  forward,  though  we  were  so  weak  that  we 
could  scarce  hear  each  other  speak.  The  people  at  the  mouth  of  the 
river  were  surprised  to  see  us  alive,  and  advised  us  to  be  cautious  and 

*  The  Rev,  Dr.  Mather  says  ^ittilv,  as  he  says  every  thing,  "This 
Chubb  found  opportunity,  in  a  pretty  Chuhbish  manner,  to  kill  the  famous 
Edgeremct  ana  Ahenquid,  a  couple  of  principal  Indians,  on  a  Lord's  day, 
the  16th  of  February,  1695.  If  there  is  any  unfair  dealing  in  this  action 
of  Chuhb,  there  will  be  another  February  not  far  off,  wherein  the  avenger 
of  blood  will  take  satisfaction,"— Hist.  N.  E.  (Magnalia)  B.  vii.,  79. 

Mr.  Mather  adds,  ^'On  the  4th  or  5tb  of  August,  Chubb,  with  an  uo- 
common  baseness,  did  surrender  the  brave  fort  of  Pemmaquid  into  their 
hands." 
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afasteimous  in  eating.  By  this  tiSoe  I  knew  as  much  of  fasting  as 
they,  and  dieted  on  broth,  and  recovered  very  well,  as  did  one  of  the 
others;  but  the  other  two  would  not  be  advised,  and  I  never  saw  any 
persons  in  greater  distress,  till  at  length  they  had  action  of  the 
bowels,  when  they  recovered. 

A  friar,  who  lived  in  the  family,  invited  me  to  confession,  but  I 
excused  myself  as  well  as  I  could  at  that  time.  One  evening  he  took 
me  into  his  apartment  in  the  dark,  and  advised  me  to  confess  to  him 
what  sins  I  had  committed.  I  told  him  I  could  not  remember  a 
thousandth  part  of  them,  they  were  so  numerous.  Then  he  bid  me 
remember  an^  relate  as  many  as  Lcould,  and  he  would  pardon  them, 
signifying  he  had  a  bag  to  put  them  in.  I  told  him  I  did  not  believe 
it  was  in  the  power  of  any  but  6€>d  to  pardon  sin.  He  asked  me 
whether  I  had  jnead  the  Bible.  I  told  him  1  had,  when  1  was  a  little 
boy,  but  it  was  so  long  ago  I  had  forgotten  most  of  it.  Then  he  told 
me  he  did  not  pardon  my  sins,  but  when  he  knew  them  be  prayed  to 
God  to  pardon  them,  when,  perhaps,  I  was  at  my  sports  and  plays. 
He  wished  me  well,  and  hoped  I  should  be  better  advised,  and  said 
he  should  call  for  me  in  a  little  time.  Thus  he  dismissed  me,  nor  did 
he  ever  call  me  to  confession  aAerwards. 

The  gentleman  with  whom  I  lived  had  a  fjpe  field  of  wheat,  in 
which  great  numbers  of  black-birds  continually  collected  and  made 
great  havoc  in  it.  The  French  said  a  Jesuit  would  come  and  banish 
them.  He  did  at  length  come,  and  having  all  things  prepared,  he 
took  a  basin  of  holy  water,  a  staff  with  a  little  brush,  and  having  on 
his  white  robe,  went  into  the  tield  of  wheat.  I  asked  several  prisoners 
who  had  lately  been  taken  by  privateers,  and  brought  in  there,  viz: 
Mr.  Woodbury,  Cocks,  (Cox?)  and  Morgan,  whether  they  would  go 
and  see  ^  ceremony.  Mr.  VVoodbury  asked  me  whether  I  designed 
to  go,  aud  I  told  him  yes.  He  then  said  I  was  as  bad  as  a  papist, 
and  a  d— d  fool.  I  told  him  I  believed  as  little  of  it  as  he  did,  but 
that  I  was  inclined  to  see  the  ceremony,  that  I  might  tell  it  to  my 
friends. 

With  about  thirty  following  in  procession,  the  Jesuit  marched 
through  the  field  of  wheat,  a  young  lad  going  before  him  bearing  the 
holy  water.  Then  the  Jesuit,  dipping  his  brush  into  the  holy  water, 
sprinkled  the  field  on  each  side  of  him,  a  little  bell  jingling  at  the 
same  time,  and  all  singing  the  words  Ora  pro  nobis.  At  the  end  of 
the  field  they  wheeled  to  the  left  about  and  returned.  Thus  they  passed 
and  repassed  the  field  of  wheat,  the  black-birds  all  the  while  rising 
before  them  only  to  light  behind.  At. their  return  I  told  a  French  lad 
that  the  friar  had'done  no  service,  and  recommended  them  to  shoot 
the  birds.  The  lad  left  me,  as  I  thought,  to  see  what  the  Jesuit  would 
say  to  my  observation,  which  turned  out  to  be  the  case,  for  he  told 
the  lad  that  the  sins  of  the  people  were  so  great  that  he  could  not 
prevail  against  those  birds.  The  same  friar  as  vainly  attempted  to 
banish  musquitoes  from  Signecto,  but  the  sins  of  the  people  there  were 
also  too  great  for  him  to  prevail ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  seemed 
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that  inofe  came,  which  caused  the  people  to  suspeet  that  i 
come  for  the  sins  of  the  Jesuit  also. 

Some  time  after,  Colonel  Hawthorne  attempted  the  taking  of  the 
French  fort  up  this  river.  We  heard  of  him  some  time  before  he 
came  up,  by  the  guard  which  Governor  Villebon  had  stationed  at  the 
river's  mouth.  Monsieur,  my  master,  had  gone  to  France,  and 
Madam,  his  wife,  advised  with  me.  She  desii-ed  me  to  nail  a  paper 
on  the  door  of  her  house,  which  paper  read  as  follows: 

"  I  entreat  the  general  of  the  English  not  to  bum  my  house  or 
bam,  nor  destroy  my  cattle.  I  don't  suppose  that  such  an  army 
comes  here  to  destroy  a  few  inhabitants,  but  to  take  the  fort  above  us. 
I  have  shown  kindness  to  the  English  captives,  as  we  were  capaci- 
tated, and  have  bought  two  of  the  Indians,  and  sent  them  to  Boston; 
we  have  one  now  with  us,  and  he  shall  go  also  when  a  convenient 
opportunity  presents,  and  he  desires  it." 

When  I  had  done  this,  Madam  said  to  me,  «  Little  English,"  (which 
was  the  familiar  name  she  used  to  call  me  by,)  "  we  have  shown  you 
kindness,  and  now  it  lies  in  your  power  to  serve  or  disserve  us,  as 
you  know  where  our  goods  arc  hid  in  the  woods,  and  that  Monsieur 
is  not  at  home.  I  could  have  sent  you  to  the  fort  and  put  you  under 
confinement,  but  mjl^respect  to  you  and  your  assurance  of  love  to  us 
have  disposed  me  to  confide  in  you,  persuaded  you  will  not  hurt  us  or 
our  affairs.  And  now,  if  you  will  not  run  away  to  the  English,  who 
are  coming  up  the  river,  but  serve  our  interest,  I  will  acquaint  Mon- 
sieur  of  it  on  his  return  from  France,  which  will  be  very  pleasing  to 
him;  I  and  I  now  give  my  word  you  shall  have  liberty  to  go  to  Boston 
on  the  first  opportunity,  if  you  desire  it,  or  any  other  favor  in  my 
power  shall  not  be  denied  you."    I  replied : 

»  Madam,  it  is  contrary  to  the  nature  of  the  English  to  r^uile  evil 
for  good.  I  shall  endeavor  to  serve  you  and  your  interest.  I  shall 
not  run  to  the  English,^  but  if  I  am  taken  by  them  I  shall  willingly 
go  with  them,  and  yet  endeavor  not  to  disserve  you  either  in  person 
or  goods." 

.   The  place  where  we  lived  was  called  Hagimsack,   twenty-five 
leagues  from  the  river's  mouth,  as  I  have  before  stated. 

We  now  embarked,  and  went  in  a  large  boat  and  canoe  two  or 
'  three  miles  up  an  eastern  branch  of  the  river  that  comes  from  a  large 
pond,  and  on  the  following  evening  sent  down  four  hands  to  make 
discovery.  And  while  they  wei^  sitting  in  the  house,  the  English 
surrounded  it  and  took  one  of  the  four.  The  other  three  made  their 
ffKsape  in  the  dark  and  through  the  English  soldiers,  and  coming  to 
us,  gave  a  surprising  account  of  aflairs.  Upon  this  news  Madam 
said  to  me,  «<  Little  English,  now  you  can  go  from  us,  but  I  hope  you 
will  remember  your  word."  I  said,  •"  Madam,  be  not  concerned ;  I 
will  not  leave  you  in  this  strait."  She  said,  "  I  know  not  what  to 
do  with  my  two  poor  little  babes."  I  said,  "  Madam,  the  sooner  we 
embark  and  go  over  the  great  pond  the  better."  Accordingly  we 
embarked  and  went  over  the  pond.  The  next  day  we  spoke  with 
Indians,  who  were  in  a  canoe,  and  they  gave  us  an  account  that  Sig- 
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aecto  town  was  taken  and  burnt  Soon  afler  we  heard  the  great 
guns  at  Governor  Villebon's  fort,  which  the  English  engaged  several 
days.  They  killed  one  man,  then  drew  off  down  the  river;  fearing 
to  continue  longer  for  fear  of  being  frozen  in  for  the  winter,  which  in 
truth  they  would  have  been. 

Hearing  no  report  of  cannon  for  several  days,  I,  with  two  others, 
went  down  to  our  house  to  make  discovery.  We  found  our  young 
lad  who  was  taken  by  the  English  wten  they  went  up  the  river.  The 
general  had  shown  himself  so  honorable,  that  on  reading  the  note  on 
our  door,  he  ordered  it  not  to  be  burnt,  nor  the  barn.  Our  cattle  and 
other  things  he  preserved,  except  one  or  two,  and  the  poultry,  for 
their  use.  At  their  return  they  ordered  the  young  lad  to  be  put  on 
shore.  Finding  things  in  this  posture,  we  returned  and  gave  Madam 
an  account  of  it. 

She  acknowledged  the  many  favors  which  the  English  had  shown 
her  with  gratitude,  and  treated  me  with  great  civility.  The  next 
spring  Monsieur  arrived  from  France  in  the  man-of-war.  He  thanked 
me  for  my  care  of  his  aflairs,  and  said  he  would  endeavor  to  fulfil 
what  Madam  had  promised  me.  , 

Accordingly,  in  the  year  1698,  peace  being  proclaimed,  a  sloop 
came  to  the  mouth  of  the  river  with  ransom  foij^one  Michael  Cooms. 
I  put  Monsieur  in  mind  of  his  word,  telling  him  there  was  now  an 
opportunity  for  me  to  go  and  see  the  English.  He  advised  me  to 
continue  with  him,  said  he  would  do  for  me  as  for  his  own,  6cc.  I 
thanked  him  for  his  kindness,  but  rather  chose  to  go  to  Boston,  hoping 
Co  find  some  «f  my  relations  yet  alive.  Then  he  advised  me  to  go  up 
to  the  fort  and  take  my  leave  of  the  governor,  which  1  did,  and  he 
spoke  very  kindly  to  me.  Some  days  adcr  I  took  my  leave  of 
Madam,  and  Monsieur  went  down  to  the  mouth  of  the  river  to  see  me 
safoly  on  board.  He  asked  the  master,  Mr.  Starkee,  a  Scotsman, 
whether  I  must  pay  for  my  passage,  and  if  so,  he  would  pay  it  him- 
self rather  than  I  should  have  it  to  pay  at  my  arrival  in  Boston,  but  he 
gave  me  not  a  penny.  The  master  told  him  there  was  nothing  to  pay, 
and  that  if  the  owner  should  make  any  demand,  he  would  pay  it 
hirnself  rather  than  that  a  poor  prisoner  should  sufier,  for  he  was  glad 
to  see  any  English  person  come  out  of  captivity. 

On  the  13th  of  June  I  took  my  leave  of  Monsieur,  and  the  sloop 
came  to  sail  for  Boston,  where  we  arrived  on  the  19th  of  the  same, 
at  night.  In  the  morning  after  my  arrival,  a  youth  came  on  board 
and  asked  many  questions  relating  to  my  captivity,  and  at  length 
gave  me  to  understand  that  he  was  my  little  brother,  who  was  at  play 
with  some  other  children  at  Pemmaquid  when  I  was  taken  captive, 
and  who  escaped  into  the  fort  at  that  perilous  time.  He  told  me  my 
elder  brother,  who  made  his  escape  from  the  farm  when  it  was  taken, 
and  our  two  little  sister*,  were  alive,  but  that  our  mother  had  been 
dead  some  years.   Then  we  went  on  shore  and  saw  our  elder  brother. 

On  the  2d  of  August,  1689,  I  was  taken,  and  on  the  19th  of  June, 
1698,  I  arrived  at  Boston;  so  that  I  was  absent  eight  years,  ten 
months,  and  seventeen  days.     In  all  which  time,  though  I  underwent 
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extreme,  difficulties,  yet  I  saw  much  of  God^s  goodness.  And  may 
the  most  powerful  and  beneficent  Bein^  accept  of  this  public  testimony 
of  it,  and  bless  my  experiences  to  excite  others  to  confide  in  his  all- 
sufficiency,  through  the  infinite  merits  of  Jesus  Christ. 


CHAPTER  XVII. 

NARRATIVES  OF  EXCESSIVE  DISTRESS  OF  PERSONS  TAKEN  AT  THE  DE- 
STRUCTION OP  SALMON  FALLS,  IN  THE  STATE  OF  NEW  HAMPSHIRE,  OW 
THE  TWENTY-SEVENTH  OF  MARCH.  1660. 

When  the  news  of  the  destruction  of  Schenectady  reached  New 
England,  it  spread  great  alarm  over  the  whole  country.  The  wise 
men  gave  particular  caution  to  all  the  frontier  posts,  urging  them  to 
keep  strict  watch,  and  to  make  strong  their  fortitications ;  but  the 
people  in  the  east  did  not  their  duty,  and  Salmon  Falls,  a  fine  settle- 
ment upon  a  branch  of  Piscataqua  river,  fell  into  the  hands  of  an 
infuriated  and  cruel  enemy;  the  particulars  whereof  are  at  large  set 
forth  in  the  work  en^tled  The  Book  of  the  Indians. 

But,  as  has  been  observed,  notwithstanding  these  warnings,  the 
people  dreamed  that  while  the  deep  snow  of  the  winter  continued, 
they  were  safe  enough,  which  proved  as  vain  as  a  dream  of  a  dry 
summer.  Near  thirty  persons  were  slain,  and  more  than  fifty  were 
led  into  what  the  reader  will  by  and  by  call  the  worst  captivity  in  the 
world.  It  would  be  a  long  story  to  tell  what  a  particular  share  in  this 
calamity  fell  to  the  lot  of  the  family  of  one  Clement  Short.  This 
honest  man  with  his  pious  wife  and  three  children  were  killed,  and  six 
or  seven  others  of  their  children  were  made  prisoners.  The  most  of 
these  arrived  safe  at  Canada,  through  a  thousand  hardships,  and  the 
most  of  these  were  with  more  than  a  thousand  mercies  afterwards 
redeemed  from  Canada,  and  returned  unto  their  English  friends  again. 
But  as  we  caimot  take  notice  of  all  the  individuals,  we  will  pass  to  the 
notice  of  those  mentioned  at  the  commencement  of  this  narrative. 

Among  the  prisoners  was  one  Robert  Rogers,  with  whom  as  the 
Indians  journeyed  they  came  to  a  hill,  where  this  man,  (being  through 
his  corpulency  called  Robin  Pork)  teing  under  such  an  intolerable 
and  unsupportable  burden  of  Indian  lugi^age,  was  not  so  able  to  travel 
as  the  rest;  he  therefore,  watching  lor  an  opportunity,  made  his 
escape.  The  wretches,  inissini;  him,  immediately  went  in  pursuit  of 
him,  and  it  was  not  long  before  they  found  his  burden  cast  in  the  way, 
and  the  tracks  of  his  feet  going  out  of  the  way.  This  they  followed, 
and  found  him  hid  in  a  hollow  tree.  They  dragged  him  out, stripped 
him,  beat  and  pri»;ked  him,  pushed  him  forward  with  the  points  of 
their  swords,  until  they  got  hack  to  the  hill  from  wlience  he  had 
escaped.  It  being  almost  night,  they  fastened  him  to  a  tree,  with  his 
hands  behind  him,  then  made  themselves  a  supper,  singing  and 
dancing  around  him,  roaring,  and  uttering  great  and  many  signs  of 
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joy,  but  with  joy  little  enough  to  the  poor  creature  who  foresaw  what 
all  this  tended  to. 

The  Indians  next  cut  a  parcel  of  wood,  and  bringing  it  into  a  plain 
place,  they  cut  off  the  top  of  a  small  red-oak  tree,  leaving  the  trunk 
for  a  stake,  whereunto  they  bound  their  sacrifice.  They  first  made 
a  great  fire  near  this  tree  ojf  deaths  aUd  bringing  Rogers  unto  it,  bid 
him  take  his  leave  of  his  friends,  which  he  did  in  a  doleful  manner, 
such  as  no  pen,  though  made  of  a  harpy's  quill,  were  able  to  describe 
the  dolor  of  it.  They  then  allowed  him  a  little  time  to  make  his 
prayers  unto  heaven,  which  he  did  with  an  extreme  fervency  and 
agony ;  whereupon  they  bound  him  to  the  stake,  and  brought  the  rest 
of  the  prisoners,  with  their  arms  tied  each  to  the  other,  and  seated 
them  round  the  fire.  This  being  done,  they  went  behind  the  fire,  and 
thrust  it  forwards  upon  the  man  with  much  laughter  and  shouting ; 
and  when  the  fire  had  burnt  some  time  upon  him,  even  till  he  was  almost 
aufiR>Gated,  they  pulled  it  away  from  him,  to  prolong  his  existence. 
They  now  resumed  their  dancing  around  him,  and  at  every  turn  they 
did  with  their  knives  cut  collops  of  his  flesh  out  of  his  liaked  limbs, 
and  throw  them  with  his  blood  into  his  face.  In  this  manner  was 
their  work  continued  until  he  expired. 

Being  now  dead,  they  set  his  body  down  upon  the  glowing  coals  of 
fire,  and  thus  left  him  tied  with  his  back  to  the  stake,  where  he  was 
found  by  some  English  forces  soon  after,  who  were  in  pursuit  of  these 
Indians. 

Mehbtable  Goodwin,  another  of  the  captives  of  this  band  of 
Indiems,  who,  it  will  be  proper  to  notice,  were  led  by  the  renowned 
Indian  chief  Hopehood,  had  a  child  with  her  about  five  months  old. 
This,  through  hunger  and  hardship,  she  being  "unable  to  nourish  from 
her  breast,  occasioned  it  to  make  grievous  and  distressing  ejaculations. 
Her  Indian  master  told  her  that  if  the  child  were  not  quiet  he  would 
soon  dispose  of  it,  which  caused  her  to  use  all  possible  means  that  his 
Netopship  might  not  be  offended ;  and  sometimes  she  would  carry  it 
from  the  fire  out  of  his  hearing,  when  she  would  sit  down  up  to  her 
waist  in  the  snow,  for  several  hours  together,  until  it  was  exhausted 
and  lulled  to  sleep.  She  thus  »for  several  days  preserved  the  life  of 
her  babe,  until  he  saw  cause  to  travel  with  his  own  cubs  farther  afield  ; 
and  then,  lest  he  should  be  retarded  in  his  travel,  he  violently  snatched 
the  babe  out  of  its  mother's  arms,  and  before  her  face  knocked  out 
its  brains;  ancHiaving  stripped  it  of  its  few  rags  it  had  hitherto  enjoyed, 
ordered  the  mother  to  go  and  wash  them  of  the  blood  wherewith  they 
were  stained!  Returning  from  this  sad  and  melancholy  task,  she 
found  the  infant  hanging  by  the  neck  in  a  forked  bough  of  a  tree. 
She  requested  liberty  to  lay  it  in  the  earth,  but  the  savage  said,  "  It 
is  better  as  it  is,  for  now  the  wild  beasts  cannot  come  at  it ;"  (I  am 
sure  they  had  been  at  it ;)  "  and  you  may  have  the  comfort  of  seeing 
it  again,  if  ever  you  come  that  way." 

The  journey  nopir  before  them  was  like  to  be  very  long,  as  far  as 
Canada,  where  Mrs.  Goodwin's  master's  purpose  was  to  make  mer- 
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chandiae  of  her,  and  glad  was  she  to  hear  such  happy  tidings.  But 
the  desperate  length  of  the  way,  and  want  of  food,  and  grief  of  mindy 
wherewith  she  was  now  encountered,  oaused  her  within  a  few  days 
to  faint  under  her  difficulties ;  when,  at  length,  she  sat  down  for  some 
repose,  with  many  prayers  and  tears  unto  God  for  the  salvation  of 
her  soul,  she  found  herself  unable  to  rise,  until  she  saw  her  furious 
executioner  coming  towards  her  with  fire  in  his  eyes,  the  devil  in  his 
heart,  and  his  hatchet  in  his  hand,  ready  to  bestow  a  mercy-stroke  of 
death  upon  her.  Then  it  was  that  this  poor  captive  woman,  in  this 
extreme  misery,  got  upon  her  knees,  and  with  weeping  and  wailing 
and  all  expressions  of  agony  and  entreaty,  prevailed  on  him  to  spare 
her  life  a  little  longer,  and  she  did  not  question  but  God  would  enable 
her  to  walk  a  little  faster.  The  merciless  tyrant  was  prevailed  with 
to  spare  her  this  time;  nevertheless  her  former  weakness  quickly 
returning  upon  her,  he  was  just  going  to  murder  her,  when  a  couple 
of  Indians,  just  at  this  moment  coming  in,  called  suddenly  upon  him 
to  hold  his  hand.  At  this  such  a  horror  surprised  his  guilty  soul,  that 
he  ran  away  from  her ;  but  hearing  them  call  his  name,  he  returned, 
and  then  permitted  these  his  friends  to  ransom  his  prisoner. 

Afler  these  events,  as  we  were  seated  by  the  side  of  a  river,  we 
heard  several  guns  go  off  on  the  opposite  side,  which  the  Indians 
concluded  was  occasioned  by  a  party  of  Albany  Indians,  who  wer^ 
their  enemies.  Whereupon  this  bold  blade  (her  old  master)  would 
needs  go  in  a  canoe  to  discover  what  they  were.  They  fired  upon 
and  shot  him  through,  together  with  several  of  his  friends,  before  the 
discovery  could  be  made.  Some  days  afler  this,  divers*of  his  friends 
gathered  a  party  to  revenge  his  death  on  their  supposed  enemies. 
With  these  they  soon  joined  battle,  and  afler  several  hours'  hard 
fighting  were  themselves  put  to  rout.  Among  the  captives  which  they 
lefl  in  their  flight  was  this  poor  woman,  who  was  overjoyed,  supposing 
herself  now  at  liberty ;  but  her  joy  did  not  last  long,  for  these  Indians 
were  of  the  same  sort  as  the  others,  and  had  been  by  their  own  friends 
thus,  through  a  strange  mistake,  set  upon. 

However,  this  crew  proved  more  favorable  to  her  than  the  former, 
and  went  away  silently  with  their  booty ;  being  loath  to  have  any 
noise  made  of  their  foul  mistake  Ajid  yet  a  few  days  afler,  such 
another  mistake  happened;  for  meeting  with  another  party  of  Indians, 
which  they  imagined  were  in  the  English  interest,  they  also  furiously 
engaged  each  other,  and  many  were  killed  and  womided  on  both 
sides ;  but  the  conquerors  proved  to  be  a  party  of  Frencn  Indians  this 
time,  who  took  this  poor  Mrs.  Goodwin  and  presented  her  to  thtt 
French  captain  of  the  party,  by  whom  she  was  carried  to  Canada^ 
where  she  continued  five  years.  Afler  which  she  was  brought  safely 
back  to  New  England. 

Thomas  Toooood's  short  narrative  is  introduced  to  relieve  the 
reader  from  ihe  contemplation  of  blood  anil  misery.  At  the  same 
time  the  other  captives  were  taken,  three  Indians  Jl^otly  pursued,  this 
man,  and  one  of  them  overtook  him,  while  the  rest,  perceiving  it. 
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Staid  behind  the  hill,  having  seen  him  quietly  yield  himself  a  prisoner. 
While  the  Indian  was  getting  out  his  strings  to  bind  his  prisoner,  he 
held  his  gun  under  his  arm,  which  Toogobd  observing,  suddenly 
sprang  and  wrested  it  from  him ;  and  momentarily  presenting  it  at  the 
Indian,  protested  he  would  shoot  him  down  if  he  made  the  least  noise. 
And  so  away  he  ran  with  it  unto  Quochecho.  If  my  reader  be  now 
inclined  to  smile,  when  he  thinks  how  simply  poor  Isgrim  looked, 
tetuming  to  his  mates  behind  the  hill,  without  either  gun  or  prey,  or 
any  thing  but  strings,  to  remind  him  of  his  own  deserts,  I  am  sure 
his  brethren  felt  not  less  so,  for  they  derided  him  with  ridicule  at  his 
misadventure.  The  Indians  are  singularly  excessive  in  the  practice 
of  sporting  at  the  misfortunes  of  one  another  in  any  case  they  are 
outwitted,  or  have  been  guilty  of  committing  any  blunder. 

Mary  PLAiSTsn  was  another  of  the  unfortunate  captives  at  that 
time  and  place,  but  only  a  few  particulars  of  extreme  su^rings  are 
related.  She  had  been  out  of  her  bed  of  family  sickness  but  three 
weeks  when  she  was  taken,  and  like  others  she  was  obliged  to  wade 
through  swamps  and  snow,  when  at  length  she  was  relieved  of  the 
burthen  of  her  infant  son  by  her  cruel  master,  who,  after  dashing  out 
its  brains,  threw  it  into  a  river ! 


.     CHAPTER  XVIIL 

GOO'S  MBRCT  SURMOUNTING  MAN'S  CRUELTY,  EXEMPLIFIED  IN  THE  CAP' 
TTVITY  AND  SURPRISING  DELIVERANCE  OP  EUZABETH  HANSON,  WIPE  or 
JOHN  HANSON,  OF  KNOXMAHSH,  AT  KECHEACHY,  IN  DOVER  TOWNSHIP, 
WHO  WAS  TAKEN  CAPTIVE  WITH  HER  CHILDREN  AND  MAIDSERVANT, 
BY  THE  INDIANS  IN  NEW  ENGLAND,  IN  THE  YEAR  1724. 

Remarkable  and  many  are  the  providences  of  God  towards  his 
people  for  their  deliverance  in  a  time  of  trouble,  by  which  we  may 
behold,  as  in  lively  characters,  the  truth  of  that  saying,  "  That  he  is 
a  God  near  at  hand,  and  always  ready  to  help  and  assist  those  that 
fe«r  him  and  put  their  confidence  in  Rim." 

The  sacred  writings  give  us  instances  of  the  truth  hereof  in  days 
of  old,  as  in  the  cases  of  the  Israelites,  Job,  David,  Daniel,  Paul,  Silas, 
and  many  otheu.  Besides  which,  our  modem  histories  have  plenti- 
fiilty  abdunded  #vith  instances  of  God's  fatherly  care  over  his  people, 
in  their  sharpest  trials,  deepest  distresses,  and  sorest  exercises,  by 
which  we  may  know  he  is  a  God  that  changeth  not,  but  is  the  same 
yesterday,  to-day  and  forever. 

Among  the  many  modem  instances,  I  think  1  have  not  met  with  a 
more  singular  one  of  the  mercy  and  preserving  hand  of  God,  than  in 
tlie  case  of  Elizabeth  Hanson,  wife  of  John  Hanson,  of  Knoxmarsh, 
in  Kecheachy,  (Cochecho)  in  Dover  township,  in  New  England,  who 
was  taken  into  captivity  the  twenty-seventh  day  of  the  sixth  month, 
called  June,  1724,  and  carried  away  (with  four  children  and  a  servant) 
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by  the  Indians ;  which  relation,  as  it  was  taken  from  her  own  mouth, 
by  a  friend,  is  as  follows : 

As  soon  as  the  Indians  discovered  themselves,  (having,  as  we 
afterwards  understood,  been  skulking  in  the  iields  some  days,  watching 
dieir  opportunity,  when  my  dear  husband,  with  the  rest  of  our  men, 
were  gone  out  of  the  way,)  two  of  them  came  in  upon  us,  and  then 
eleven  more,  all  naked,  with  their  guns  and  tomahawks,  and  in  great 
fury  killed  one  child  immediately,  as  soon  as  they  entered  the  door, 
thinking  thereby  to  strike  in  us  the  greater  terror,  and  to  make  us 
more  fearful  of  them.  After  which,  in  like  fury,  the  captain  came 
up  to  me ;  but  at  my  request  he  gave  me  quarter.  There  were  with 
me  our  servant  and  six  of  our  children ;  two  of  the  little  ones  being 
at  play  about  the  orchard,  and  ray  youngest  child,  but  fourteen  days 
old,  whether  in  cradle  or  arms,  I  now  remember  not.  Being  in  this  * 
condition,  I  was  very  unfit  for  the  hardships  I  after  met  with,  which 
I  shall  endeavor  briefly  to  relate. 

They  went  to  rifling  the  house  in  a  great  hurry,  (fearing,  as  I 
suppose,  a  surprise  from  our  people,  it  being  late  in  the  afternoon,) 
and  packed  up  some  linen,  woollen,  and  what  other  things  pleased  them 
best,  and  when  they  had  done  what  they  would,  they  turned  out  of  the 
house  immediately ;  and  while  they  were  at  t]ie  door  two  of  my  younger 
children,  one  six,  and  the  other  four  years  old,  came  in  sight,  and 
being  under  a  great  surprise,  cried  aloud,  upon  which  one  of  the 
Indians,  running  to  them,  took  them  under  the  arms,  and  brought  them 
to  us.  My  maid  prevailed  with  the  biggest  to  be  quiet  and  still  ,*  bat 
the  other  could  by  no  means  be  prevailed  with,  but  continued  shrieking 
and  crying  very  much,  and  the  Indians,  to  ease  themselves  of  the 
noise,  and  to  prevent  the  danger  of  a  discovery  that  might  arise  from 
it,  immediately,  before  my  face,  knpcked  his  brains  out.  I  bore  this 
as  well  as  I  could,  not  daring  to  appear  disturbed  or  to  show  much 
uneasiness,  lest  they  should  do  the  same  to  the  others ;  but  should 
have  been  exceeding  glad  if  they  had  kept  out  of  sight  until  we  had 
gone  from  the  house. 

Now  having  killed  two  of  my  children,  they  scalped  them,  (a 
practice  common  with  these  people,  which  is,  whenever  they  kill  any 
enemies,  they  cut  the  skin  oflT  from  the  crown  of  their  heads,  and 
carry  it  with  them  for  a  testimony  and  evidence  that  they  have  killed 
80  many,  receiving  sometimes  a  reward  for  every  scalp,)  and  then  put 
forward  to  leave  the  house  in  great  haste,  witbout^oing  any  oth^ 
spoil  than  taking  what  they  had  packed  together,  with  myself  and 
little  babe,  fourteen  days  old,  the  ^  boy  six  years,  and  two  daughters, 
the  one  about  fourteen  and  the;  other  about  sixteen  years,  with  my 
servant  girl. 

It  must  be  considered,  that  I  .having  lain  in  but  fourteen  days,  and 
being  but  very  tender  and  wei^kly,  and  removed  now  out  of  a  good 
room  well  accommodated  with  Are,  bedding,  and  other  things  suiting 
a  person  in  my  condition,  it  made  these  hardships  to  me  greater  thao 
in  had  been  in  a  strong  and  healthy  frame;  y«t,  for  all  this,  I  must 
go  or  die.    There  was  no  resistance. 
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Ia  thiB  CDOflition  aforesaid  we  left  the  house,  each  Indian  having 
something ;  and  I  with  my  babe  and  three  children  that  could  go  of 
themselves.  The  captain,  though  he  had  as  great  a  load  as  he  could 
well  carry,  and  was  helped  up  with  it,  did,  for  all  that,  carry  my  babe 
for  me  in  his  arms,  which  I  took  to  be  a  favor  from  him.  Thus  we 
went  through  several  swamps  and  some  brooks,  they  carefully  avoid- 
ing all  paths  of  any  track  like  a  road,  lest  by  our  footsteps  we  should 
be  followed* 

We  got  that  night,  I  suppose,  not  quite  ten  miles  from  our  house  in 
a  direct  line ;  then  taking  up  their  quarters,  lighted  a  fire,  some  of 
them  lying  down^  while  others  kept  watch.  1  ^ing  both  wet  and 
weary,  and  lying  on  the  cold  ground  in  the  open  woods,  took  but 
little  rest. 

However,  early  in  the  morning,  we  must  go  just  as  the  day  appeared, 
travelling  very  hard  all  that  day  through  sundry  rivers,  brooks  and 
awamps>  they,  as  before,  carefully  avoiding  all  paths  for  the  reason 
already  assigned.  At  night,  1  was  both  wet  and  tired  exceedingly ; 
having  the  same  lodging  on  the  cold  ground,  in  the  c^n  woods. 
Thus,  for  twenty -six  days,  day  by  day  we  travelled  very  hard, 
aometimes  a  little  by  water,  over  lakes  and  ponds;  and  in  this  journey 
we  went  up.  some  high  mountains,  so  steep  that  I  was  forced  to  creep 
up  on  my  hands  and  knees ;  under  which  difticulty,  the  Indian,  my 
master,  would  mostly  carry  my  babe  for  me,  which  I  took  as  a  great 
iavor  of  God,  that  his  heart  was  so  tenderly  inclined  to  assist  roe, 
though  he  had,  as  it  is  said,  a  very  heavy  burden  of  his  own ;  nay, 
he  would  sometimes  take  my  very  blanket,  so  that  I  had  nothing  to 
do  but  to  take  my  little  boy  by  the  hand  for  his  help,  and  assist  him 
as  well  as  I  could,  taking  him  up  in  my  arms  a  little  at  times,  because 
90  small ;  and  when  we  came  to  very  bad  places,  he  would  lend  me 
his  hand,  or,  coming  behind,  would  push  me  before  him;  in  all  which, 
he  showed  some  humanity  and  civility,  more  than  I  could  have 
expected :  for  which  privilege  I  was  secretly  thankful  to  God,  as  the 
moving  cause  thereof. 

Next  to  this  we  had  some  very  great  runs  of  water  and  brooks  to 
wade  through,  in  which  at  times  we  met  with  much  difficulty,  wadiix^ 
often  to  our  middles,  and  sometimes  our  girls  were  up  to  their  shouH 
<kN  and  chins,  the  Indians  carrying  my  boy  on  their  shoulders.  At 
the  side  of  one  of  these  runs  or  rivers,  the  Indians  would  have  my 
eldest  daughter;^  Sarah,  to  sing  them  a  song.  Then  was  brought  into 
her  remembrance  that  passage  in  the  137th  Psalm,  '<By  the  rivers  of 
Babylon/^  (dtc.)  When  my  poor  child  had  given  me  this  account^ 
it  was  very  affecting,  and  my  heart  was  very  full  of  trouble,  yet  on 
my  chiki's  account  I  was  glad  that  she  had  so  good  an  inclination^ 
which  she  yet  further  manifested  in  longing  for  a  Bible,  that  we  mi^ 
have  the  comfort  of  reading  the  holy  text  at  vacant  tinoBB,  for  our 
a|Hritual  oomfort  under  our  pteaant  affliction. 

NeaU  to  the  difficulties  of  the  rivers,  were  the  nrodigious  flwaaopi 
«iid  thicks,  very  difficult  to  pass  through,  in  which  places  my  oiasler 
wwuU  vmetimes  lead  me  by  the  haadta  s^eat  way  together,  eiiA gjm 
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me  what  help  he  'was  capable  of,  under  the  straits  we  went  throagh ; 
and  we,  passing,  one  after  another,  the  first  made  it  pretty  passable 
for  the  hindmost. 

But  the  greatest  difficulty,  that  deserves  the  first  to  be  named,  was 
want  of  food,  having  at  times  nothing  to  eat  but  pieces  of  old  beaver- 
tkin  match-coats,  which  the  Indians  having  hid,  (for  they  came  naked  as 
was  said  before,)  which  in  their  going  back  again  they  took  with  them, 
and  they  were  used  more  for  food  than  raiment.  Being  cut  into  long 
narrow  strips,  they  gave  us  little  pieces,  which  by  the  Indians'  exam- 
ple we  laid  on  the  fire  until  the  hair  was  singed  away,  and  then  we 
ate  them  as  a  sweet  morsel,  experimentally , knowing  "  that  to  the 
hungry  soul  every  bitter  thing  is  sweet." 

It  is  to  be  considered  further,  that  of  this  poor  diet  we  had  but  very 
scanty  allowance;  so  that  we  were  in  no  danger  of  being  overcharged. 
But  that  which  added  to  mylrouble,  was  the  complaints  of  my  poor 
children,  especially  the  little  boy.  Sometimes  the  Indians  would  catch 
a  squirrel  or  beaver,  and  at  other  times  we  met  with  nuts,  berries,  and 
roots  which  they  digged  out  of  the  ground,  ivith  the  bark  of  some 
trees ;  but  we  had  no  com  for  a  great  while  together,  though  some  of 
the  younger  Indians  went  back  and  brought  some  com  from  the 
English  inhabitants,  (the  harvest  not  being  gathered,)  of  which  we 
had  a  little  allowed  us.  But  when  they  caught  a  beaver,  we  lived 
high  while  it  lasted ;  they  allowed  me  the  guts  and  garbage  for  myself 
and  children;  but  not  allowing  tis  to  dean  and  wash  them,  as  they 
ought,  made  the  food  very  irksome  to  us  to  feed  upon,  and  nothing 
besides  pinching  hunger  could  have  made  it  any  way  tolerable  to  be 
borne. 

The  next  difficulty  was  no  less  hard  to  me;  for  my  daily  travel  and 
hard  living  made  my  milk  dry  almost  quite  up,  and  how  to  preserve 
my  poor  babe's  life  was  no  small  care  on  my  mind ;  having  no  other 
sustenance  for  her,  many  times,  but  cold  water,  which  I  took  in  my 
mouth,  and  let  it  fall  on  my  breast,  when  I  gave  her  the  teat  to  suck  * 
in,  with  what  it  couJd  get  from  the  breast ;  and  when  I  had  any  of 
the  broth  of  the  beaver's  guts,  or  other  guts,  I  fed  my  babe  with  it, 
and  as  well  as  I  could  I  preserved  her  life  until  I  got  to  Canada,  and 
then  I  had  some  other  food,  of  which,  more  in  its  place. 

Having  by  this  time  got  considerably  on  the  way,  the  Indians  parted, 
and  we  were  divided  amongst  them.  This  was  a  sore  grief  to  us  all ; 
but  we  must  submit,  and  noway  to  help  ourselves.  My  eldest  daughter 
was  first  taken  away,  and  carried  to  another  part  of  the  country,  far 
distant  from  us,  where  for  the  present  time  we  must  take  leave  of  her> 
though  with  a  heavy  heart. 

*  We  did  not  travel  far  after  this,  before  they  divided  again,  taking 
fhy  second  daughter  and  servant  maid  from  me,  into  another  part  of 
the  country.  So,  I  having  now  only  my  babe  at  my  breast,  and  littie 
boy  six  years  old,  we  remained  with  the  Captain  still.  But  my  daughter 
and  servant  underwent  great  hardships  after  they  were  parted  finom 
me,  travelling  three  days  withotit  any  food,  taking  nothing  for  support 
but  cold  water;  and  the  third  day,  ^at  with  the  cfeld,'the  wet^  anta 
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hiui0»'^  the  9axT.ftQt  iell  down  as  dead  in  a  swoon^  beiog  both  very 
cold  and  wet,  at  which  the  Indians,  with  whom  they  wei-e,  were 
8uq)rised,  showing  some  kind  of  tenderness,  being  unwilling  then  to 
lose  them  by  death,  having  got  them  so  near  home;  hoping,  if  they 
lived,  by  their  ransom  to  make  considerable  profit  of  them. 

In  a  few  days  after  tliis,  they  got  near  their  journey's  end,  where 
.  they  had  more  plenty  of  corn,  and  other  food.  But  flesh  9ften  fell 
very  short,  having  no  other  way  to  depend  on  for' it  but  hunting;  and 
when  that  had  failed,  they  had  very  short  commons.  ,It  was  not  long 
exe  my  daughter  and  servant  were  likewise  parted,  and  my  daughter's 
master  being  sick,  was  not  able  to  hunt  for  flesh;  neither  ban  they 
any  corn  in  that  place,  but  were  forced  to  eat  tlie  bark  of  trees  for  a 
whole  week,  ' 

Being  almost  famished  in  this  distress.  Providence  so  ordered  that 
aome  other  Indians,  hearing  of  their  misery,  came  to  visit  them,  (thes^ 
people  being  veny  kind  and  helpful  to  one  another,  which  is  very 
commendable,)  and  brought  to  them  the  guts  and  liver  of  a  beaver, 
which  afforded  them  a  good  repast,  being  but  four  in  number,  tha 
ladiao,  his  wile  and  daughter,  and  my  daughter. 

By  this  time  my  master  and  our  company  got  to  our  journey's  end, 
vhere  we  were  better  fed  at  times,  having  some  corn  and  venison,  and 
wild  fowl,  or  what  they  could  catch  by  hunting  in  the  woods ;  and  my 
master  having  a  large  family,  fifteen  in  number,  we  had  at  times  very 
short  commons,  more  especially  when  game  was  scarce. 

But  here  our  lodging  was  still  on  the  cold  ground,  in  a  poor  wigwam, 

i  which  is  a  kind  of  little  shelter  made  with  the  rind  of  trees,  and  mats 
or  a  covering,  something  like  a  tent.)  These  are  so  easily  set  up  and 
taken  down,  that  they  often  remove  ihcm  from  one  place  to  another. 
Our  shoes  and  stockings,  and  our  other  clothes,  bqlng  worn  out  in  this 
long  journey  through  tho 'bushes  and  swamps,  and  the  weather  coming 
in  very  hard,  we  were  poorly  defended  from  the  cold,  for  want  of 
necessaries ;  which  caused  one  of  my  (bet,  one  of  the  little  babe's,  and 
both  of  the  little  boy's,  to  freeze;  and  this  was  no  small  exercise,  yet, 
through  mercy,  we  all  did  welL 

Now,  though  we  got  to  our  journey's  end,  we  w^ere  never  long  in 
one  place,  but  very  often  removed  from  one  place  to  another,  carrying 
oir  wigwams  with  us,  which  we  could  do  without  much  difBculty. 
This,  being  for  the  convenience  of  hunting,  made  our  accommodations 
much  more  unpleasant,  than  if  we  had  continued  in  one  piac?e,  by 
reason  the  coldness  and  dampness  of  the  ground,  where  our  wigwams 
were  pitched,  made  it  very  unwholesome,  and  unpleasant  lodging. 

Having  now  got  .to/  the  Indian  fort,  many  of  the  Indians  came  to 
visit  as,  and  in  their  way  welcomed  my  master  home,  and  hfeld  a 
great  rejoicing,  with  dancing,  firing  of  guns,  beating  on  hollow  trees, 
instead  of  drums ;  sliouting,  drinking,  and  feasting  after  their  manner, 
in  much  excess,  for  several  days  together,  which  I  suppose,  in  their 
thoughts,  was  a  kind  of 'thanks  to  God,  put  up  for  their  safe  return 
And  good  success.  But  while  they  were  in  their  jollity  and  mirth, 
tny  mind  was  greatly  exercised  towards  the  Lord,  that  I,  with  my 
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dear  children,  separated  ftom  me,  might  be  proaerred  from  repamff 
against  God  under  our  trials  and  afflictions  on  the  one  hand,  and 
on  the  other  we  might  have  our  dependence  on  Him,  who  rules  the 
hearts  of  men,  and  can  do  what  he  pleases  in  the  kingdoms  of  the 
eaith,  knowing  that  his  care  is  over  them  who  put  t^ir  trus(  in  him ; 
but  I  found  it  very  hard  to  keep  my  mind  as  I  ought,  in  the  resignatkw 
which  is  proper  it  should  be,  under  such  afflictions  and  sore  trials  as 
at  that  time  I  suiiered  in  being  under  various  fears  and  doubts  con- 
cerning my  children,  that  were  separated  from  me,  which  helped  to 
add  to  and  greatly  increase  my  troubles.  And  here  I  may  truly  say. 
my  afflictions  are  not  to  be  set  forth  in  words  to  the  extent  of  them. 

We  had  not  been  long  at  home  ere  my  master  went  a  hunting,  and 
was  absent  about  a  week,  he  ordering  me  in  his  absence  to  ^  in 
wood,  gather  nuts,  &c.  I  was  very  diligent  cutting  the  wood  and 
putting  it  in  order,  not  having  very  far  to  carry  it.  But  when*  he 
returned,  having  got  no  prey,  he  was  very  much  out  of  humor,  and 
the  disappointment  was  so  great  that  he  could  not  forbear  revenging 
it  on  us  poor  captives.  However,  he  allowed  me  a  little  boiled  com 
for  myself  and  child,  but  with  a  very  angry  look  threw  a  stick  or  corn- 
cob at  me  with  such  violence  as  did  be3peak  he  grudged  our  eating. 
At  this  his  squaw  and  daughter  broke  out  into  a  great  crying.  This 
made  me  fear  mischief  was  hatching  against  us.  I  immediately  went 
out  of  his  presence  into  another  iivigwam ;  upon  wtiich  he  came  after 
me,  and  in  a  great  fury  tore  my  blanket  off  my  baok,  and  took  my 
little  boy  from  mo,  and  struck  him  down  as  he  went  along  before  him; 
but  the  poor  child  not  being  hurt,  only  frightened  in  the  fall,  started 
up  and  ran  away  without  crying.  Then  the  Indian,  my  master,  left 
inc ;  but  his  wife's  mother  came  and  sat  down  by  me,  and  told  me  I 
must  sleep  there  ihaU  night.  She  then  going  from  me  a  little  time, 
canie  back  with  a  small  skin  to  cover  my  feet  withal,  informing  me 
that  my  master  intended  now  to  kiU  us,  and  I,  being  desirous  to  know 
the  I'eason,  expostulated,  that  in  his  absence  I  had  been  diligent  to  do 
as  I  was  ordered  by  him.  Thus  as  well  as  1  could  I  made  her  sensible 
how  unreasonable  he  was.  Now,  though  she  could  not  understand 
uic,  nor  I  her,  but  by  signs,  we  reasoned  as  well  as  we  could.  She 
therefore  made  signs  thai  I  must  die,  advising  me,  by  pointing  up  wth 
her  fingers,  in  her  way,  to  pray  to  God,  endeavoring  by  her  signs 
and  tears  to  instruct  me  in  that  which  was  most  needful,  viz:  to 
prepare  for  death,  which  now  threatened  me.  The  poor  old  squaw  was 
so  very  kind  and  tender,  that  she  would  not  leave  me  all  the  night, 
but  laid  herself  down  at  my  feet,  designing  what  she  could  to  assuage 
her  son-in-law's  wrath,  who  had  conceived  evil  against  me,  chiefly,  as 
I  understood,  because  the  want  of  victuals  urged  him  to  it.  My  rest 
was  little  this  night,  my  poor  babe  sleeping  sweetly  by  me. 

T  dreaded  the  tragical  design  of  my  master,  looking  every  hour  for 
his  coming  to  execute  his  bloody  will  upon  us ;  but  he  being  weary 
with  hunting  and  travel  in  the  woods,  having  toiled  for  nothing,  went 
to  rest  and  forgot  it.  Next  morning  he  applied  himself  again  to 
hunting  in  the  woods,  but  I  dreaded  his  returning  empty,  and  prayed 
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«eeretly  in  my  heart  thai  he  might  catch  some  food  to  satisfy  his 
hunger,  aod  oooi  his  ill  humor.  He  had  not  been  gone  but  a  little 
time,  when  he  returned  with  booty,  having  shot  some  wild  ducks ,'  and 
now  be  appeared  in  a  better  temper,  ordered  the  fowls  to  be  dressed 
with  speed;  for  these  kind  of  people,  when  they  have  plenty,  spend  it 
as  ilreely  as  they  get  it,  using  with  gluttony  and  drunkenness,  m  two 
days'  time,  as  much  as  with  prudent  management  might  serve  a  week. 
Thus  do  they  live,  for  the  most  part,  either  in  excess  of  gluttony  and 
drunkenness,  or  under  great  straits  of  want  of  necessaries.  However, 
in  this  plentiful  time,  I  (bit  the  comfort  of  it  in  part  with  the  family; 
having  a  portion  sent  'for  me  and  my  little  ones,  which  was  very 
acceptable/  Now,  I  thinking  the  bitterness  of  death  was  over  for 
this  time,  my  spirits  were  a  little  easier. 

Not  long  after  this  he  got  into  the  like  ill-humor  again,  threatening 
to  take  away  my  life.  But  I  always  observed  whenever  he  was  in 
such  a  temper,  he  wanted  food,  and  was  pinched  with  hunger.  But 
when  he  had  success  in  hunting,  to  take  either  bears,  bucks,  or  fowls, 
on  which  he  could  fill  his  belly,  he  was  better  humored,  though  he  was 
naturally  of  a  very  hot  and  passionate  temper,  throwing  sticks,  stones, 
or  whatever  lay  in  his  way,  on  every  slight  occasion.  This  made  me 
in  continual  danger  of  my  life;  but  God,  whose  providence  is  over  all 
his  works,  so  preserved  me  that  I  never  received  any  damage  from 
him,  that  was  of^any  great  consequence  to  me;  for  which  I  ever 
desire  to  be  thankflil  to  my  Maker. 

When  flesl^was  scarce  we  had  only  the  guts  and  garbage  allowed 
to  our  part,  and  not  being  permitted  to  cleanse  the  guts  any  other 
wise  than  emptying  the  dung  (out),  without  so  much  as  washii^ 
them,  as  before  noted;  in  that  filthy  pickle  we  must  boil  them  and  eat 
them,  which  was  very  unpleasant.  But  hunger  made  up  that  diiSi- 
culty,  so  that  this  food,  which  waS  very  often  our  lot,  became  pretty 
tolerable  to  a  sharp  appetite,  whish  otherwise  could  not  have  been 
dispensed  with.  Thus  I  considered,  none  know  what  they  can 
undergo  until  they  are  tried ;  for  what  I  had  thought  in  my  own 
family  not  fit  food,  would  here  have  been  a  dainty  dish  and  sweet 
morsel. 

By  this  time,  what  with  fatigue  of  spirits,  hard  labor,  mean  diet, 
and  oAen  want  of  natural  rest,  I  was  brought  so  low  that  my  milk 
was  dried  up,  my  babe  very  poor  and  weak,  just  skin  and  b^es,  for 
1  could  perceive  all  her  joints  from  one  end  of  the  back  to  the  other, 
and  how  to  get  what  would  suit  her  weak  appetite,  I  was  at  a  loss; 
on  which  one  of  the  Indian  squaws,  perceiving  my  uneasiness  about 
my  child,  began  some  discourse  with  me,  in  which  she  advised  m^ 
to  take  the  kernels  of  walnuts,  clean  them  and  beat  them  with  a  little 
watery  which  I  did,  and  when  I  had  so  done,  the  water  looked  like 
milk;  then  she  advised  me  to  add  to  this  water  a  little  of  the  finest 
of  Indian  com  meal,  and  boil  it  a  little  together.  I  did  so,  and  it 
became  palatable,  and  was  very  nourishing  to  the  babe,  so  that  she 
began  to  thrive  and  look  well,  who  was  before  more  like  to  die  than 
ive.    I  found  that  with  this  kind  of  diet  tb»  Indians  did  ofleanma 
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their  infants.  This  was  no  smatl  comfort  to  me;  but  this  comfort 
W81S  soon  mixed  with  bitterness  and  trouble,  which  thus  happened: 
my  ruEister  taking  notice  of  my  dear  babe's  thriving  condition,  would 
oden  look  vpon  her,  and  say  when  she  was  fat  enough  she  would  be 
killed,  and  he  would  eat  her;  and,  pursuant  to  his  pretence,  at  a 
certain  time  he  made  me  fetch  him  a  stick  that  he  had  prepared  for 
a  spit  to  roast  the  child  upon,  as  he  said,  which,  when  I  had  done,  he 
made  me  sit  down  by  him  and  undress  the  infant.  When  the  child 
was  naked  he  felt  her  arms,  legs,  and  thighs,  and  told  me  she  was 
not  fal  enough  yet;  I  must  dress  her  again  until  she  was  in  better 
case. 

Now,  though  he  thus  acted,  I  could  not  persuade  myself  that  he 
intended  to  do  as  he  pretended,  but  only  to  aggravate  and  afflict  nie; 
neither  ever  could  I  think  but  our  lives  would  be  preserved  from  his 
barbarous  hands,  by  the  overruling  power  of  Him  in  whose  providence 
I  put  my  trust  both  day  and  night. 

A  little  time  after  this,  my  master  fell  sick,  and  in  his  sickness,  as 
he  lay  in  his  wigwam,  he  ordered  his  own  son  to  beat  my  son ;  but 
the  old  squaw,  the  Indian  boy's  grandmother,  would  not  sutler  him  to 
do  it;  then  his  father,  being  provoked,  caught  up  a  stick,  very  sharp 
at  one  end,  and  with  great  violendb  threw  it  from  him  at  my  son,  and 
hit  him  on  the  breast,  with  which  my  child  was  very  much  bruised, 
and  the  pain,  with  the  surprise,  made  him  turn  as  pale  as  death;  I 
entreating  him  not  to  cry,  and  the  boy,  though  but  six  years  old,  bore 
it  with  wonderful  patience,  not  so  much  as  in  the  lea«t  complaining, 
so  that  the  child's  patience  assuaged  the  barbarity  of  his  heart;  who, 
no  doubt,  would  have  carried  his  passion  and  resentment  much  higher 
had  he  cried,  as  always  complaining  did  aggravate  his  passion,  and 
his  anger  grew  hotter  upon  it.  Some  little  time  afler,  on  the  same 
day,  he  got  upon  his  feet,  but  far  from  being  well.  However,  though 
he  was  sick,  his  wife  and  daughter  let  me  know  be  intended  to  kill 
Tis,  and  I  was  under  a  fear,  unless  Providence  now  interposed,  how  it 
would  end.  I  therefore  put  down  my  child,  and  going  out  of  hLs 
presence,  went  to  cut  wood  for  the  fire  as  I  used  to  do,  hoping  that 
would  in  part  allay  his  passion;  but  withal,  ere  I  came  to  the  wigwam 
again,  I  expected  my  child  would  be  killed  in  this  mad  fit,  having  no 
other  way  but  to  cast  my  care  upon  God,  who  had  hitherto  helped 
and  cajed  for  me  and  mine. 

Under  this  great  feud,  the  old  squaw,  my  master's  mother-in-law, 
lef^  him;  but  my  mistress  and  her  daughter  abode  in  the  wigwam 
with  my  master,  and  when  I  came  with  my  wood,  the  daughter  came 
to  me,  whom  1  asked  if  her  father  had  killed  my  child,  and  she  made 
me  a  sign,  no,  with  a  countenance  that  seemed  pleased  it  was  so;  fbr 
instead  of  his  further  venting  his  passion  on  me  and  my  cluldren,  the 
J^rd  in  whom  I  trusted  did  seasonably  interpose,  and  I  took  it  as  a 
merciful  deliverance  from  him,  and  the  Indian  was  under  some  sense 
of  the  same,  as  himself  did  confess  to  them  about  him  afterwards. . 

Thus  it  was:  a  little  afler  he  got  upon  his  feet,  the  Liord  struck 
him  with  great  sickness,  and  a  violent  pain,  as  fkppeared  by  the  com- 
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^AttQt  he  mdip  in  a  doleful  a&d  hideous  maimer;  whi«b,  when  I 
understood,  not  having  yet  seen  him,  I  went  to  another  squaw  that 
was  come  to  see  my  master,  which  could  both  speak  and  understand 
English,  and  inquired  of  her  if  ray  mistress  ^for  so  I  always  called 
her,  and  him  master,)  thought  that  master  would  die.  She  answered 
yes,  it  was  very  likely  he  would,  being  worse  and  worse.  Then  I 
told  her  he  struck  my  boy  a  drcadftil  blow  without  any  provocation 
at  all,  and  had  threatened  to  kill  os  all  in  his  fury  and  passion;  upon 
which  the  squaw  tdld  me  my  master  had  confessed  the  above  abuse 
he  offered  my  child,  and  that  the  mischief  he  had  done  was  the  cause 
why  Grod  afflicted  him  with  that  sickness  and  pain,  and  he  had  pro- 
mised never  to  abuse  us  in  such  sort  more;  and  after  this  he  soon 
recovered,  but  was  not  so  passionate;  nor  do  I  remember  he  ever 
after  struck  either  me  or  my  children,  so  as  to  hurt  us,  or  with  that 
mischievous  intent  as  before  he  used  to  do.  This  I  took  as  the  Lord^s 
doing,  and  it  was  marvellous  in  my  eyes. 

Some  few  weeks  after  this,  my  master  made  another  remove, 
having  as  before  made  several ;  but  this  was  the  longest  ever  he 
made,  it  being  two  days'  journey,  and  mostly  upon  ice.  The  first 
days'  journey  the  ice  was  bare,  but  the  next  day,  some  snow  falling, 
made  it  very  troublesome,  tedious,  and  difficult  travelling;  and  I  took 
much  damage  in  often  falling,  having  the  care  of  my  b&Be,  that  added 
not  a  little  to  my  uneasiness.  And  the  last  night  when  we  came  to 
encamp,  it  being  in  the  night,  I  was  ordered  to  fetch  water;  but  having 
sat  awhile  on  the  cold  ground,  I  could  neither  go  nor  stand;  but, 
crawling  on  my  hands  and  knees,  a  young  Indian  squaw  came  to  see 
our  people,  being  of  another  family,  in  compassion  took  the  kettle, 
and  knowing  where  to  go,  which  I  did  not,  fetched  the  water  for  me. 
This  I  took  as  a  great  kindness  and  favor,  that  her  heart  was  inclined 
to  do  me  this  service. 

I  now  saw  ths  design  of  this  journey.  My  master  being,  as  I  sup- 
pose, weary  to  keep  us,  was  willing  to  make  what .  he  could  of  our 
ransom;  therefore  he  went  further  towards  the  French,  and  left  his 
family  in  this  place,  where  they  had  a  great  dance,  'sundry  other 
Indians  coming  to  our  people.  This  held  some  time,  and  while  they 
were  in  it,  I  got  out  of  their  way  in  a  corner  of  the  wigwam  as  well 
(as)  I  could ;  but  every  time  they  came  by  me  in^ their  dancing,  they 
would  bow  my  head  towards  the  ground,  and  frequently  kick  me  with 
as  great  fury  as  they  could  bear,  being  sundry  of  them  barefoot,  and 
others  having  Indian  moccasins.  This  dance  held  some  time,  and 
they  made,  in  their  manner,  gi^eat  rejoicings  and  noise. 

It  was  not  many  days  ere  my  master  returned  from  the  French; 
but  he  was  in  such  a  humor  when  he  came  back,  he  would  not  suffer 
roe  in  his  presence.  Therefore  I  had  a  little  shelter  made  with  some 
boughs,  ihey  having  digged  through  the  snow  to  the  ground,  it  being 
pretty  deep.  In  this  hole  I  and  my  poor  children  were  put  to  lodge; 
the  weather  being  very  sharp,  with  hard  frost,  in  the  month  called 
January,  made  it  more  tedious  to  me  and  my  children.  Our  stay  was 
*  not  long  in  this  place  before  he  took  me  to  the  French,  in  order  for  a 
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chapman.  When  we  oame  among  them  I  was  exposed  for  sale,  and 
he  asked  for  me  eight  hundred  livres.  But  his  chapman  not  oomply* 
ing  with  his  demand,  put  him  in  a  great  rage,  ofiering  him  but  six 
hundred;  he  said,  in  a  great  passion,  if  he  could  not  have  his  demand, 
he  would  make  a  great  lire  and  burn  me  and  the  babe  in  the  view  of 
the  town,  which  was  named  Fort  Royal.  The  Frenchman  bid  the 
Indian  make  the  fire,  "and  I  will,''  says  he,  «*help  you,  if  you  think 
that  will  do  you  more  good  than  six  hundred  livres;*'  calling  my 
master  a  fool,  and  speaking  roughly  to  him,  bid  Kim  b^;one.  But  at 
the  same  time  the  Frenchman  was  civil  to  me;  and,  for  my  encou- 
ragement, bid  me  be  of  good  cheer,  for  I  should  be  redeemed,  and  not 
go  back  mth  them  again. 

Retiring  now  with  my  master  for  this  night,  the  next  day  i  was 
redeemed  for  six  hundred  livres;  and  in  treating  with  my  master,  the 
Frenchman  queried  why  he  asked  so  much  for  the  child's  ransom, 
urging,  when  she  had  her  belly  full,  she  would  die.  My  master  said, 
"No,  she  would  not  die,  having  already  lived  twenty-six  days  on 
nothing  but  water,  believing  the  child  to  be  a  devil."  The  Frenchman 
told  him,  "No,  the  child  is  ordered  for  longer  life;  and  it  hift  pleased 
God  to  preserve  her  to  admiration."  My  master  said  no,  she  was  a 
devil,  and  he  believed  she  would  not  die,  unless  they  took  a  hatchet 
and  beat  her  brains  out.  Thus  ended  their  discourse,  and  I  was,  as 
aforesaid,  with  my  babe,  ransomed  for  six  hundred  livres;  my  little 
boy,  likewise,  at  the  same  time,  for  an  additional  sum  of  livres,  was 
redeemed  also. 

I  now  having  changed  my  landlord,  my  table  and  diet,  as  well  as 
my  lodging,  the  French  were  civil  beyond  what  I  could  either  desire 
or  expect.  But  the  next  day  after  I  was  redeemed,  the  Romish  priest 
took  my  babe  from  me,  and  according  to  their  custom,  they  baptized 
her,  urging  if  she  died  before  that  she  would  be  damned,  like  some  of 
our  modern  pretended  reformed  priests,  and  they  gagre  her  a  name  as 
pleased  them  best,  which  was  Mary  Ann  Frossways,  telling  me  my 
child,  if  she  now  died,  would  be  saved,  being  baptized;  and  my  land- 
lord speaking  to  the  priest  that  baptized  her,  said,  "It  would  be  well, 
now  Frossways  was  baptized,  for  her  to  die,  being  now  in  a  state  to 
be  saved;"  but  the  priest  said,  "No,  the  child  having  been  so  mira- 
culously preserved  through  so  many  hardships,  she  may  be  designed 
by  God  for  some  great  work,  and  by  her  life  being  still  continued, 
may  much  more  glorify  God  than  if  she  should  n6w  die."  A  very 
sensible  remark,  and  I  wish  it  may  prove  true. 

I  having  been  about  five  months  amongst  the  Indians,  in  about  one  ' 
month  after  I  got  amongst  the.  French,  my  dear  husband,  to  my 
unspeakable  comfort  and  joy,  came  to  me,  who  was  now  himself 
concerned  to  redeem  his  children,  two  of  our  daughters  beiog  still 
captives,  and^nly  myself  and  two  little  ones  redeemed;  and,  through 
great  difficulty  and  trouble,  he  recovered  the  younger  daughter.  But 
the  eldest  wc  could  by  no  means  obtain  from  their  hands,  for  the 
squaw  to  whom  she  was  given  had  a  son  whom  she  intended  my 
daughter  should  in  time  l^  prevailed  with  to  marry.    The  Indians 
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•re  very  otvil  towards  ihar  captive  women,  not  oflbria^  an j  indTility 
by  any  indecent  carriage,  (unless  they  be  much  overcome  m  liquot,) 
which  is  commendable  in  them  so  far. 

Ifowever,  the  afl^ctions  they  had  ibr  my  daughter  made  them 
refbse  all  oflibrs  and  terms  of  ransom ;  so  that,  after  my  poor  husband 
had  waited^  and  made  what  attempts  and  endeavors  he  could  to  obtain 
his  child,  and  ail  to  no  purpose,  we  were  forced  to  make  homeward, 
leaving  our  daughter,  to  our  great  grief,  behind  us,  amongst  the 
Indians,  and  set  forward  over  the  lake,  with  three  of  our  children,  and 
the  servant  maid,  in  company  with  sundry  others,  and  by  the  kindness. 
of  Providence,  we  got  well  home  on  the  1st  day  of  the  7  th  month, 
1726.  From  which  it  appears  I  had  been  from  home,  umongst  the 
Indians  and  French,  about  twelve  months  and  six  days. 

In  the  series  of  which  time,  the  many  deliverances  and  wonderful 
providences  of  God  unto  us,  and  over  •us,  hath  been,  nnc]  1  hope  will 
80  remain  to  be,  as  a  continued  obligation  on  my  mind,  I'^ver  to  live 
in  that  fear,  love,  and  obedience  to  God,  duly  regarding,  by  his  grace, 
with  meekness  and  wisdom,  to  approve  myself  by  his  spirit,  in  all 
holiness  ^life  and  godliness  of  conversation,  to  the  praise  ot^him  that 
hath  called  me,  who  is  God  blessed  forever. 

But  my  dear  husband,  poor  man  I  could  not  enjoy  hinisrlf  in  quiet 
with  us,  for  want  of  his  dear  daughter  Sarah,  that  was  U-'X  behind,* 
and  not  willing  to  omit  anything  for  her  redemption  which  lay  in  his 
power,  he  could  not  be  easy  without  making  a  second  atti-mpt:  in 
order  to  which,  he  took  his  journey  about  the  19th  day  of  the  second 
month,  1727,  in  company  with  a  kinsman  and  his  wifo  who  went  to 
redeem  some  of  their  children,  and  were  so  happy  as  U)  obtain  what 
ihey  went  about.  But  niy  dear  husl^nd  being  taken  sick  on  the  way, 
grew  worse  and  worse,  as  we  wer^ informed,  and  was  <{' visible  he 
should  not  get  over  it;  telling  my  kinsman  that  if  it  was  the  Lord's 
will  he  must  die  in  the  wilderness,  he  was  freely  given  un  to  it.  He 
wa»under  a  good  composure  of  mind,  and  sensible  to  his  l;ist  moment, 
and  died,  as  near  as  we  can  judge,  in  about  the  half  way  between 
Albany  and  Canada,  in  my  kinsman's  arms,  and  is  at  rest,  I  hope,  in 
the  Lord :  and  though  my  own  children's  loss  is  very  ;',ivat,  yet  I 
doubt  not  but  his  gain  is  much  more ;  I  therefore  desire  and  pray, 
that  the  Lord  will  enable  me  patiently  to  submit  to  his  will  in  all 
things  he  is  pleased  to  suffer  to  be  my  lot  while  hei'c,  earnestly 
supplicating  the  God  and  father  of  all  our  mercies  to  be  a  father  to 
my  fatherless  children,  and  give  unto  them  that  blessing  'which 
maketh  truly  rich,  and  adds  no  sorrow  with  it ;  that  as  they  grow  in 
years  they  may  grow  in  grace,  and  experience  the  joy  of  salvation, 
which  is  come  by  Jesus  Christ,  our  Lord  and  Saviour.     Amen. 

Now,  though  my  husband  died,  by  reason  of  which  his  labor  was 
ended,  yet  my  kinsman  prosecuted  the  thing,  and  left  no  stone  unturned, 
that  he  thought,  or  could  be  advised,  was  proper  to  the  obtaining  my 
daughter's  freedom  ;  but  could  by  no  means  prevail ;  for,  as  is  before 
said,  she  being  in  another  part  of  the  country  distant  fitom  where  I 
was,  and  given  to  an  old  squaw,  who  intended  to  marry  her  in  time 
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to^beir  QOOf.iiai^g  what  jpesmmoo  ahe  coij^  to  eSbct  her  end*  somew 
times  byTair  ineaDs,  and  sometimes  by  severe. 

In  the  mean  time  a  Frenchman  interposed,  and  they  by  persuftsiono. 
enticing  my  child  to  marry,  in  order  to  obtain  her  freedom,  by  reason 
that  those  captives  married  by  the  French  are,  by  that  marriage,  made 
free  among  them,  the  Indians  having  then  no  pretence  longer  to  ke^ 
them  as  captives ;  she  therefore  was  prevailed  upon,  for  the  reasons 
afore  assigned,  to  marry,  and  she  was  accordingly  married  to  the  said 
Frenchman. 

Thus,  as  well,  and  as  near  asl  can  from  my  memory,  (not  being 
capable  of  keeping  a  journal,)  I  have  given  a  short  but  a  true  account 
of  some  of  the  remarkable  trials  and  wonderful  deliverances  which  I 
never  purposed  to  expose;  but  that  I  hope  thereby  the  merciful 
kindness  and  goodness  of  God  may  be  magnified^  and  the  reader 
hereof  provoked  with  more  care  and  fear  to  serve  him  in  righteousness 
and  humility,  and  then  my  designed  end  and  purpose  will  be  answered. 

E.  H. 


CHAFfER  XIX. 

A  NARRATIVE  OF  THE  CAPTIVITY  OF  NEHEMIAH  HOW,  WHO  WAS  TAKEN 
BY  THE  INDIANS  AT  THE  GREAT  MEADOW  FORT  ABOVE  FORT  DUMMER. 
WHERE  HE  WAS  AN  INHABITANT,  OCTOBER  llTH,  1745. 

At  the  Great  Meadow's  fort,  fourteen  miles  above  Fort  Dununer, 
October  lllh,  17455  where  I  was  an  inhabitant,  I  went  out  from  the 
'fort  about  fifty  rods  to  cut  wood;  and  when  I  had  done,  I  walked 
towards  the  fort,  but  in  my  way^eard  the  crackling  of  fences  behind 
me,  and  turning  about,  saw  twelve  or  thirteen  Indians,  with  red 
Jiainted  heads,  running  after  me ;  on  which  I  cried  to  God  for  help^ 
and  ran,  and  hallooed  as  I  ran,  to  alarm  the  fort.  But  by  the  time  I 
had  run  ten  rods,  the  Indians  came  up  with  me  and  took  hold  of  me. 
At  the  samp  time  the  men  at  the  fort  shot  at  the  Indians,  and  killed 
one  on  the  spot,  wounded  another,  who  died  fourteen  days  afler  he 
got  home,  and  likewise  shot  a  bullet  through  the  powder-horn  of  one 
that  had  hold  of  me.  They  then  led  me  into  the  swamp  and  pinioi^ 
me.  I  then  committed  my  case  to  God,  and  prayed  that,  since  it  was 
his  will  to  deliver  me  into  the  hands  of  those  cruel  men,  I  might  find 
favor- in  their  eyes;  which  request  God  in  his  infinite  mercy  was 
pleased  to  grant ;  for  they  were  generally  kind  to  me  while  I  wtis 
with  them.  Some  of  the  Indians  at  that  time  took  charge  of  me; 
others  ran  into  the  field  to  kiH  cattle.  They  led  me  about  lialf  a 
mile,  whore  we  staid  in  open  sight  of  the  fort,  till  the  Indians  who 
were  killing  cattle  came  to  us,  laden  with  heef.  Then  they  went  a 
little  further  to  a  house,  where  they  staid  to  cut  the  meat  from  the 
Iwnes,  and  cut  the  helve  off  of  my  axe,  and  stuck  it  into  the  ground, 
pointing  the  way  we.  went.    . 

Then  we  travelled  alcwg  the  river  side,  and  when  we  had  got  about 
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Hmt  vtSLesy  I  espied  a  canoe commg  idoim'6n  the  further  H^  of  the 
river,  with  David  Rugg  and  Robert  Baker,  belonging  to  eur  fort.  I 
made  as  much  noise  as  I  could,  by  hammering,  &c.,  that  they  might 
see  us  before  the  Indians  saw  them,  and  so  get  ashore  and  escape. 
But  the  Indians  saw  them,  and  shot  across  the  river  twenty  or  thirty 
guns  at  them,  by  which  the  first-mentioned  man  was  killed,  but  the 
other,  Robert  Baker,  got  ashore  and  escaped.  Then  some  of  the 
Indians  swam  across  the  river  and  brought  the  canoe  to  us ;  having 
stripped  and  scalped  the  dead  man,  and  then  we  went  about  a  mile 
-further,  when  we  came  to  another  house,  where  we  stopped.  While 
there  we  heard  men  running  by  the  bank  of  the  river,  whom  I  knew 
to  be  Jonathan  Thayer,  Samuel  Nutting,  and  my  son  Caleb  How. 
Five  of  the  Indians  ran  to  head  them.  My  heart  ached  for  them,  and 
prayed  to  God  to  save  them  from  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  I  suppose 
tfaey  hid  under  the  bank  of  the  river,  for  the  Indians  were  gone  some 
time,'but  came  back  witliottt  them,  blessed  be  God. 

We  went  about  a  mile  further,  where  we  lodged  that  night,  and 
roasted  the  meat  they  had  got.  The  next  day  we  travelled  very  slow, 
by  reason^of  the  wounded  Indian,  which  was  a  great  favor  to  me. 
We  lodged  the  second  night  against  Number  Four  (since  Charlestown, 
N.  H.)  The  third  day  we  likewise  travelled  slowly,  and  stopped  oflen 
to  rest,  and  get  along  the  wounded  man.  We  lodged  that  night  by 
Uie  second  small  river  that  runs  into  the  great  riter  against  Number 
Four. 

The  fourth  day  morning  the  Indians  held  a  piece  of  bark,  and  bid 
me  write  my  name,  and  how  many  days  we  had  travelled;  «*  for,"  said 
they,  "may  be  Englishmen  will  come  here."  That  was  a  hard  day 
to  me,  as  it  was  wet  and  we  went  over  prodigious  mountains,  so  that 
I  became  weak  and  faint ;  for  I  had  not  eaten  the  value  of  one  meal 
from  the  time  I  was  taken;  and  that  being  beef  almost  raw,  without 
bread  «r  salt.  When  I  came  first  to  the  foot  of  those  hills,  1  thought 
k  was  impossible  for  me  to  ascend  them,  without  immediate  help  from 
God ;  therefore  my  constant  recourse  was  to  him  for  strength,  whi^h 
he  was  graciously  pleased  to  grant  me,  and  for  which  I  desire  to  praise 
him. 

We  got  that  day  a  tittle  before  night  to  a  place  where  they  had  H 
huating  house,  a  kettte,  some  beer,  some  Indian  com,  and  salt.  They 
boiled  a  good  mess  of  it.  I  drank  of  the  broth,  eat  of  the  meat  and 
com,  and  was  wonderfully  refreshed,  so  that  I  felt  like  another  man. 
The  next  moming  we  got  up  early,  and  aflerwe  had  eaten,  my  master 
sak)  to  me,  "You  must  walk  quick  to  day,  or  I  kill  you."  I  told  him 
I  would  go  as  ivat  as  I  could,  and  no  faster,  if  ho  did  kill  me.  At 
which  an  old  Indian,  who  was  the  best  friend  I  had,  took  care  of  me. 
We  travelled  that  day  very  hard,  and  over  steep  hills,  but  it  being  a 
cool,  windy  day,  I  performed  it  with  more  ease  than  before;  yet  I  was 
much  tired  beftire  night,  but  dare  not  complain. 

The  next  day  the  Iniiansgave  me  a  pair  of  their  shoes, so  that  I 
travelled  with  abundant  more  ease  than  when  I  wore  my  own  shoes. 
i  ate  bitt"  Very  little,  as  our  vieiuals  were  almost  spentv    When  the 
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sin  was  y^bcHpt  two  hopr^  fai^,  the  I«diam  Mftttered  to  hyottand  they 
soon  killed  a  fawU)  and  three  9inall  bears,  so  that  we  had  again  meat 
enough;  some  of  which  we  boiled  and  eat  heartily  of,  by  which  I  ielt 
strong* 

Tl^  next  day  we  travelled  very  hard,  and  performed  it  with  eaao, 
insomuch  that  one  of  the  Indians  told  me  I  was  a  very  strong  man. 
A)K>ut  three  o'clock  we  came  to  the  lake,  where  they  had  dve  canoes, 
pork,  Indian  corn,  and  tobacco.  We  got  into  the  canoes,  and  the 
Indians  stuck  up  a  pole  about  eight  feet  long,  with  the  scalp  of  David 
Bugg  on  the  top  of  it,  painted  i?ed,  with  the  likeness  of  eyes  and 
mouth  on  it.  We  sailed  aboMi  ten  miles,  and  then  went  on  shore, 
and  afler  we  had  made  a  fire,  we  boiled  a  good  supper  and  eat 
heartily* 

The  next  day  we  set  sail  .for  Crown  Point,  but  when  we  were 
within  a  mile  of  the  place  th^y  went  on  shore,  where  were  ei^t  or 
ten  French  and  Indians,  two  of  whom,  before  I  got  on  shore,  cane 
running  into  the  water,  knee  deep,  and  pulled  me  out  of  the  canoe. 
There  they  sung  and  danced  around  me  a  while,  when  one  of  them 
bid  me  sit  down,  which  I  did.  Then  tbey  pulled  off  my  dhoes  and 
buckles,  and  took  them  from  me.  Soon  afler  we  went  along  to  Crows 
Point.  When  we  got  there  the  people,  both  French  and  English,  were 
very  thick  by  the  water-side.  Two  of  the  Indians  took  me  out  of  the 
^anoe,  and  leading  me,  bid  me  run,  which  I  did,  about  twenty  rods  to 
the  fort.  The  fort  is  large,  built  with  stone  and  lime.  They  led  me 
up  to  the  third  lofl,  where  was  the  captain's  chamber.  A  chair  was 
brought  that  I  might  sit  by  the  fire^  and  warm  me*  Soon  afler,  the 
Indians  that  I  belonged  to,  and  others  that  were  there,  came  into  the 
chamber,  among  whom  was  one  I  knew,  named  Pealtomy.  He  came 
and  spoke  to  me,  and  shook  hands  with  me,  and  I  was  glad  to  see 
him.  He  went  out,  but  soon  returned  and  brought  to  me  another 
Indian,  named  Amrusus,  husband  to  her  who  was  Eunice  W^liams, 
daughter  of  the  late  Rev.  John  Williams,  of  Dcerfield ;  he  was  glad 
to  see  me,  and  I  to  see  him^  He  asked  me  about  his  wife's  relations, 
and  showed  a  great  deal  of  respect  to  me.    . 

A  while  afler  this,  the  Indians  sat  in  a  ring  in  the  chamber,  and 
Ifeal^my  came  to  me,  and  told  me  I  must  go  and  nng  and  dance 
before  the  Indians.  I  told  him  I  could  not.  He  told  me  over  sqiafie 
Indian  words,  and  bid  me  sing  them.  I  told,  him  I  cQuld  not.  With 
that  the  rest  of  the  fort  who  could  speak  some  English  came  to  roe, 
and  bid  me  sing  it  in  English,  which  was,  ^*  I  don't  know  where  I 
go,''  which  I  did,  dancing  round  that  ring  three  times.  I  th^i  sal 
down  by  the  fire.  The  priest  came  to  me  and  gave  me  a  dram  of 
rum,  and  aflerwards  the  captain  brought  me  pari  of  a  loaf  of  bread 
and  a  plate  of  butter,  and  asked-  me  to  eat,  which  I  did  heartily,  for  I 
had  not  eaten  any  bread  from  the  time  I  was  taken  til(  then.  The 
French  pnea^  and  all  the  officers  showed  me  a  great  deal  of  respect. 
The  captain  gave  me  a  pair  of  good  buck-^kia  shoes,  and  the  pnest 
fixed  them  on  m^  feet.  We  staid  there  that  n^jht,  and  I  slept  with 
the  priest,  captam,  and  the  Ueuteaaiit.    The  lieutenant'a  name  *~^ 
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Ballock;  he,had  been  a  prisoner  at  Boston,  and  had  been  at  North- 
ampton and  the  towns  thereabouts.  This  day,  which  was  the  Sabbath, 
I  was  well  treated  by  the  French  officers  with  victuals  and  drink. 
We  tarried  there  till  noon,  then  went  off  about  a  mile,  and  ,put  on 
shore,  where  they  staid  the  most  of  the  day ;  and  having  rum  with 
them,  most  of  them  were  much  liquored.  Pealtoray  and  his  squaw, 
and  another  Indian  family,  went  with  us,  and  by  them  I  found  out 
that  William  Phips  killed  an  Indian,  besides  him  we  wounded  before 
he  was  killed ;  for  an  Indian  who  was  with  us  asked  me  if  there  waa 
one  killed'near  our  fort  last  summer.  I  told  him  I  did  not  know.  He 
said  he  had  a  brother  who  went  out  then,  and  he  had  not  seen  him 
since,  and  had  heard  he  was  killed  at  our  fort,  and  wanted  to  know 
if  it  was  true.  But  I  did  not  think  it  best  to  tell  him  any  such  thing 
was  suspected. 

The  Indians  now  got  into  a  frolic,  and  quarrelled  about  me,  and 
made  me  sit  in  the  canoe  by  the  water  side.  I  was  afraid  they  would 
hurt,  if  not  kill  me.  They  attempted  to  <iome  to  me,  but  the  sober 
Indians  hindered  them  that  were  in  liquor.  Pealtomy  seeing  the  rout, 
went  to  the  fort,  and  soon  after  Lieut.  Ballock,  with  some  soldiers, 
came  to  us,  and  when  the  Indians  were  made  easy,  they  went  away. 
We  lodged  there  that  night,  and  the  next  day  was  a  stormy  day  of 
wind,  snow,-  and  rain,  so  that  we  were  forced  to  tarry  there  that  day 
and  the  next  night.  In  this  time  the  Indians  continued  fetching  rum 
from  the  fort,  and  kept  half  drunk.  Here  I  underwent  some  hardship 
by  staying  there  so  long  in  a  storm  without  shelter  or  blanket.  They 
had  a  great  dance  that  night,  and  hung  up  David  Rugg's  scalp  on  a 
pole,  diancing  round  it.   Afler  they  had  done,  they  lay  down  to  sleep. 

The  next  morning,  which  was  the  tenth  day  from  the  time  of  my 
being  taken,  we  went  off  in  the  canoe,  and  the  night  afler  we  arrived 
at  the  wide  lake,  and  there  we  staid  that  night.  Some  of  the  Indians 
went  a-hunting,  and  killed  a  fat  deer,  so  that  we  had  victuals  plenty, 
for  we  had  a  full  supply  of  bread  given  us  at  the  fort  at  Crown  Point. 

The  next  morning,  the  wind  being  calm,  we  set  out  about  two  hours 
before  day,  and  soon  aAer  came  to  a  schooner  lying  at  anchor.  We 
went  on  board  her,  and  the  French  treated  us  very  civilly.  They 
gave  each  of  us  a  dram  of  rum,  and  victuals  to  eat.  As  soon  as  it 
was  day  we  lefl  the  schooner,  and  two  hours  before  sunset  got  over 
the  lake,  and  next  day  came  to  Shamballee,  ^Chamblee)  where  we 
met  three  hundred  French  and  two  hundred  Indians,  who  did  the 
mischief  about  Mr.  Lydin's.fort.  I  was  taken  out  of  the  canoe  by 
two  Freachmen,  and  fled  to  a  house  about  ten  rods  off  as  fast  as  I 
could  run,  the  Indians  flinging  snow-balls  at  me.  As  soon  as  I  got 
to  the  house,  the  Indians  stood  round  me  very  thick,  and  bid  me  sing 
and  dance,  which  I  did  with  them,  in  their  way;  then  they  gave  a 
shout,  and  lefl  off.  Two  of  them  came  to  me,  one  of  whom  smots 
me  on  one  cheek,  the  other  on  the  other,  which  made  the  blood  run 
plentifully.  Then  they  bid.  me  sing  and  dance  again,  which  I  did 
with  them,  and  they  with  me,  shouting  as  before.  Then  two  French- 
uoii  took  me  imder  each  arm,  and  ran  so  iast  that  the  Indians  oouM 
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not  keep  with  us  to  hurt  me.  ^Ve  ran  about  forty  rods  to  aftiother  house, 
where  a  chair  was  brought  for  me  to  sit  down.  The  house  wbs  soon 
full  of  French  and  Indians,  and  others  surrounded  it,  and  some  were 
looking  into  the  windows.  A  French  gentleman  came  to'  me,  took  me 
by  the  hand,  and  led  me  into  a  small  room,  where  none  came  in  but 
•such  as  he  admitted.  He  gave  me  victuals  and  drink. '  Several  French 
gentlemen  and  Indians  came  in,  and  were  civil  to  me.  The  Indians 
who  came  in  could  speak  English,  shook  hands  with  me,  and  called 
me  brother.  They  told  me  tliey  were  all  soldiers,  and  were  going  to 
New  England.  They  said  they  should  go  to  my  town,  which  was  a 
great  damp  to  my  spirits,  till  I  hqard  of  their  return,  wherfe  they  had 
been,  and  what  they  had  done.  A  while  after  this,  the  Indians  w^hom 
I  belonged  to  came  to  me  and  told  me  we  must  go.  I  went  with  thena. 
After  going  down  the  river  about  two  miles,  we  came  to  the  thickest 
of  the  town,  where  was  a  large  fort,  buiU  with  stone  and  lime,  and 
very  large  and  fine  houses  in  it.  Here  was  the  general  of  the  army 
I  spoke  of  before.  He  asked  me  what  news  from  London  and  Boston. 
I  told  him  such  stories  as  I  thought  convenient,  and  omitted  the  rest, 
and  then  went  down  to  the  canoes.  Some  of  the  Indians  went  and 
got  a  plenty  of  bread  and  beef,  which  they  put  into  the  canoes,  and 
then  we  went  into  a  French  house,  where  we  had  a  good  supper* 
There  came  in  several  French  gentlemen  to  see  me,  who  were  civiL 
One  of  them  gave  me  a  crown,  sterling.  We  lodged  there  till  about 
two  hours  before  day,  when  we  arose,  and  went  down  the  river.  I 
suppose  we  went  a  hundred  miles  that  day,  which  brought  us  into  a 
great  river,  called  Quebec.  We  lodged  that  night  in  a  French  house, 
and-were  civilly  treated. 

The  next  day  we  went  down  the  river,  and  I  was  carried  befbro 
the  governor  there,  which  was  the  Sabbath,  and  the  sixteenth  day 
after  my  being  taken.  We  staid  there  about  three  hours,  and  we» 
well  treated  by  the  French.  The  Indians  were  then  ordered  to  carry 
me  down  to  Quebec,  which  was  ninety  miles  further.  We  went  down 
the  river  about  three  miles  that  night,  then  going  on  shore,  lodged  the 
remainder  of  the  night. 

The  next  morning  we  set  off,  and  the  second  day,  which  was  the 
eighteenth  from  the  time  I  was  taken,  we  arrived  at  Quebec.  The 
land  is  inhabited  on  both  sides  of  the  river  from  the  lake  to  Quebec, 
which  is  at  least  two  hundred  miles,  especially  below  Chamblee,  very 
thick,  so  that  the  houses  are  within  sight  of  one  another  all  the  way. 

But  to  return :  After  we  arrived  at  Quebec,  I  was  carried  up  into  a 
large  chamber,  which  was  fiill  of  Indians,  who  were  civil  to  roe- 
Many  of  the  French  came  in  to  see  me,  and  were  also  very  kind.  I 
staid  there  about  two  hours,  when  a  French  gentleman,  who  could 
vpeak  good  English,  came  in  and  told  me  I  must  go  with  him  to  the 
governor,  which  I  did ;  and  after  answering  a  great  many  questions, 
and  being  treated  with  as  much  bread  and  wine  as  I  d^ired,  I  was 
eent  with  an  officer  to  the  guard-house,  and  led  into  a  small  room, 
where  was  an  Englishman  named  William  Stroud,  a  kinsman  of  the 
Hon.  lud^  Lynd,  in  New  England.  He  belonged  to  South  Carolma, 
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and  had  been  at  Quebec  six  years.  The  governor  kept  him  confined 
for  fear  he  should  leave  him  and  go  to  New  England,  and  discover 
their  strength.  Mr.  Stroud  and  I  were  kept  in  the  guard-house  one 
week,  with  a  sufficiency  of  food  and  drink.  The  French  gentlemen 
kept  coming  in  to  see  me,  and  I  was  very  civil  ^y  treated  by  them.  I 
had  the  better  opportunity  of  discoursing  with  ihem,  as  Mr.  Stroud 
was  a  good  interpreter. 

Afler  this  we  were  sent  to  prison,  where  I  found  one  James  Kin- 
lade,  who  was  taken  fourteen  days  before  I  was,  at  Sheepscot,  at  the 
eastward,  in  New  England.  I  was  much  pleased  with  his  conversa- 
tion, esteeming  him  a  man  of  true  piety.  VVe  were  kept  in  ihis  prison 
eight  days,  Kvith  liberty  to  keep  in  the  room  with  the  prison-keeper. 
We  were  daily  visited  by  gentlemen  and  ladies,  who  showed  great 
kindness  in  giving  us  money,  and  other  things,  and  their  behaviour 
towards  us  was  pleasant.  Blessed  be  God  therefore,  for  I  desire  to 
ascribe  all  the  favors  I  have  been  the  partaker  of,  ever  since  my 
captivity,  to  the  abundant  grace  and  goodness  of  a  bountiful  God,  as 
the  first  cause. 

Afler  this  Mr.  Kinlade  and  I  were  sent  to  another  prison,  where 
were  twenty -two  seamen  belonging  to  several  parts  of  our  king's 
dominions ;  three  of  them  captains  of  vessels,  vizi  James  Southerland, 
of  Cape  Cod;  William  Chipman,  of  Marblehead;  William  Pote,  of 
Casco  Bay.  This  prison  was  a  large  house,  built  with  stone  and 
lime,  two  feet  thick,  and  about  one  hundred  and  twenty  feet  long. 
We  had'  two  large  stoves  in  it,  and  wood  enough,  so  that  we  could 
keep  ourselves  warhi  in  the  coldest  weather.  We  had  provision 
flufRcient,  viz :  two  pounds  of  good  wheat  bread,  one  po6nd  of  beef, 
and  peas  answerable,  to  each  man,  ready  dressed  every  day.      ' 

When  I  had  been  there  a  few  days,  the  captives  desired  me  to  lead 
them  in  carrying  on  mornii%  and  evening  devotion,  which  I  was 
willing  to  do.  VVe  had  a  Bible,  psalm-book,  and  some  other  good 
books.  Our  constant  practice  was  to  i-ead  a  chapter  in  the  Bible,  and 
sing  part  of  a  psalm,  and  to  pray,  night  and  mojning. 

When  I  was  at  the  first  prison,  1  was  stripped  of  all  my  old  and 
lousy  clothes,  and  had  other  clothing  given  me  from  head  to  foot,  and 
had  many  kindnesses  shown  me  by  those  that  lived  thereabouts;  more 
especially  by  one  Mr.  Corby  and  his  wife,  who  gave  "me  money  there, 
and  ^brought  me  many  good  things  at  the  other  prison.  But  here  I 
was  taken  ill,  as  was  also  most  of  the  other  prisoners,  with  a  flux, 
whidh  lasted  near  a  month,  so  that  I  was  grown  very  weak.  Ailer 
that  I  was  healthy,  through  divine  goodness.     Blessed  be  God  for  it. 

I  was  much  concerned  for  my  country,  especially  for  the  place  I 
was  taken  from,  by  reason  that  I  met  an  army  going  thither,  as  they 
told  me.  The  27  th  day  of  November  we  had  news  come  to  the  prison 
that  this  army  had  returned  to  Chamblee,  and  had  taken  upwards  of 
a  hundred  captives,  which  increased  my. concern;  for  I  expected  our 
fort,  and  others  thereabouts,  were  destroyed.  Thjs  news  put  mc  upon 
^mest  prayer  to  God  that  he  would  give  me  grace  to  submit  to  hig 
will ;  after  which  I  was  easy  in  my  mind. 
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About  a  fortnight  after,  a  Dutchman  was  brought  to  prison,  who 
was  one  of  the  captives  the  said  army  had  taken.  He  told  me  they 
had  burnt  Mr.  Lydin's  fort,  and  all  the  houses  at  that  new  township, 
killed  Capt.  Schuyler  and  fiyc  or  six  more,  and  had  brought  fifty 
whites  and  about  sixty  negroes  to  Montreal.  I  weis  sorry  to  hear  of 
so  much  mischief  done,  but  rejoiced  they  had  not  been  upon  our  river, 
and  the  towns  thereabouts,  for  which  I  gave  thanks  to  God  for  his 
great  goodness  in  preserving  them,  and  particularly  my  family. 

When  Christmas  came,  the  governor  sent  us  twenty-four  livres, 
and  the  Iqrd-intendant  came  into  the  prison  and  gave  us  twenty-four 
more,  which  was  about  two  guineas.  He  told  us  he  hoped  we  should 
be  sent  home  in  a  little  time.  He  was  a  pleasant  gentleman,  and 
very  kind  to  captives.  Sometime  after,  Mr.  Shearly,  a  gentleman  of 
quality,  came  to  us,  and  gave  to  the  three  sea-captains  twenty-four 
livres,  and  to  me  twelve,  and  the  next  day  sent  me  a  bottle  of  claret 
wine.  About  ten  days  aft«r  he  sent  me  twelve  livres  more ;  in  all 
eight  pounds,  old  tenor. 

•  January  ?Oth,  1740,  eighteen  captives  were  brought  from  Montreal 
to  the  prison  at  Quebec,  which  is  one  hundred  and  eighty  miles. 

February  22d,  seven  captives  more,  who  were  taken  at  Albany, 
were  brought  to  the  prison  to  us,  viz :  six  tnen  and  one  old  woman 
seventy  years  old,  who  had  been  so  infirm  for  seven  years  past  that 
she  had  not  been  able  to  walk  the  streets,  yet  performed  this  tedious 
journey  with  ease. 

March  15th,  one  of  the  captives  taken  at  Albany,  after  fourteen  or 
fifteen  days'  sickness,  died  in  the  hospital  at  Quebec, — a  man  of  a 
sober,  pious  conversation.  His  name  was  Lawrerice  Plaffer,  a  Grerman 
born. 

May  3d,  three  captives  taken  at  No.  Four,  sixteen  miles  above 
where  I  was  taken,  viz:  Capt.  John  SpafTord,  Isaac  Parker,  and 
Stephen  Fansworth,  were  brought  to  prison  to  us.  They  informed 
me  my  family  was  well,  a  few  days  before  they  were  taken,  which 
rejoiced  me  much.  I  was  sorry  for  the  misfortune  of  these  my  friends, 
but  was  glad  of  their  company,  and  of  their  being  well  used  by  those 
who  took  them.  , 

May  14th,  two  captives  were  brought  into  prison,  Jacob  Read  and 
Eklward  Cloutman,  taken  at  a  new  township  called  Gorhamtown,  near 
Casco  Bay.  They  informed  us  that  one  man  and  four  children  of 
one  of  them  were  killed,  and  his  wife  taken  at  the  same  time  with 
them,  and  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Indians. 

May  16th,  two  lads,  James  and  Samuel  Anderson,  brothers,  taken 
at  Sheepscot,  were  brought  to  prison.  On  the  17th,  Samuel  Burbank 
and  David  Woodwell,  who  were  taken  at  New  Hopkinton,,  near 
Rumford,  (Concord,  N.  H.)  were  brought  to  prison,  and  informed  us 
there  were  taken  with  them  two  sons  of  the  said  Burbank,  and  the 
wife,  two  sons  and  a  daughter  of  the  said  Woodwell,  whom  they  left 
in  the  hands  of  the  Indians. 

May  24th,  Thomas  Jones,  of  Holliston,  who  was  a  soldier  at 
Contoocook,  was  brought  to  prison,  and  told  us  that  one  Blisha  Cook, 
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and  a  negro  belonging  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Stevens,  were  killed  when  ht 
was  taken. 

June  1st,  William  Aikings,  taken  at  Pleasant  Point,  near  Fort 
George,  was  brought  to  prison.  June  2d,  Mr.  Shearly  brought 
several  letters  of  deacon  Timothy  Brown,  of  Lower  Ashuelot,  and 
money,  and  delivered  them  to  me,  which  made  me  think  he  was  killed 
or  taken.  A  few  days  after,  Mr.  Shearly  told  me  he  was  taken.  I 
was  glad  to  hear  he  was  alive. 

June  6th,  Timothy  Cummings,  aged  sixty,  was  brought  to  prison, 
who  informed  us  he  was  at  work  with  five  other  men,  about  forty 
rods  from  the  block-house,  George's  (fort,)  when  five  Indians  shot  at 
them,  but  hurt  npne.  The  men  ran  away,  and  left  him  and  guns  to 
the  Indians.  He  told  us  th£(,t  the  ensign  was  killed  as  he  stood  on 
the  top  of  the  fort,  and  that  the  English  killed  five  Indians  at  the  same 
time. 

June  13th,  Mr.  Shearly  brought  to  the  captives  some  letters  which 
were  sent  from  Albany,  and  among  them  one  from  Lieut.  Gov.  Phips, 
of  the  Massachusetts  Bay,  to  the  Governor  of  Canada,  for  the  ex- 
change of  prisoners,  which  gave  us  great  hopes  of  a  speedy  release. 

June  22d,  eight  men  were  brought  to  prison,  among  whom  were 
Deacon  Brown  apd  Robert  Morse,  who  informed  me  that  there  were 
six  or  eight  Indians  killed,  a  little  before  they  were  taken,  at  Upper 
.Ashuelot,  and  that  they  learnt,  by  the  Indians  who  took  them,  there 
were  six  more  of  the  English  killed  at  other  places  near  Connecticut 
river,  and  several  more  much  wounded ;  these  last  were  supposed  to 
be  the  wife  ai^d  children  of  the  aforesaid  Burbank  and  VVoodwcll. 

July  5th,  we  sent  a  |tetition  to  the  chief  governor  that  we  might  be 
exchanged,  and  the  7th,  Mr.  Shearly  told  us  we  should  be  exchanged 
for  other  captives  in  a  short  time,  which  caused  great  joy  among  us. 
The  same  day,  at  night,  John  Berran,  of  Northficld,  was  brought  to 
prison,  who  told  us  that  an  expedition  against  Canada  was  on  foot, 
which  much  rejoiced  us.  He  also  told  us  of  the  three  fights  in  No. 
Four,  and  who  were  killed  and  taken,  and  of  the  mischief  done  in 
other  places  near  Connecticut  river;  and  that  my  brother  Daniel 
How's  son  Daniel  was  taken  with  him,  and  was  in  the  hands  of  the 
Indians,  who  designed  to  keep  him. 

July  20th,  John  Jones,  a  seaman,  was  brought  into  prison,  who 
told  us  he  was  going  from  Cape  Breton  to  Newfoundland,  with  one 
Englishman  and  four  Frenchmen,  who  had  sworn  allegiance  to  King 
George,  and  in  the  passage  they  had  killed  the  other  Englishman, 
but  carried  him  to  the  bay  of  Arb,  where  there  was  an  army  of 
French  and  Indians,  to  whom  they  delivered  him,  and  by  them  waa 
sent  to  Quebec. 

July  21st,  John  Richards,  and  a  boy  of  nine  or  ten  years  of  age, 
vrho  belonged  to  Rochester,  in  New  Hampshire,  were  brought  to 
prison.  They  told  us  there  were  four  Englishmen  killed  when  they 
were  taken. 

August  16th,  seven  captives,  who  with  eight  more  were  taken  at 
St,  John's  Island,  were  brought  to  prison.     They  told  us  that  several 
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were  killed  after  quarters  were  given,  among  whom  was  James  Owen, 
late  of  Brookfield,  in  New  England.  On  the  16th,  Thomas  Jones, 
late  of  Sherburne,  in  New  England,  after  scvefn  or  eight  days'  sick- 
ness, died.  He  gave  good  satisfaction  as  to  his  future  state.  On  the 
25th  we  had  a  squall  of  snow. 

September  12th,  Robert  Downing,  who  had  been  a  soldier  at  Cape 
Breton,  and  was  taken  at  St.  John's,  and  who  was  with  tlie  Indians  two 
months,  and  suffered  great  abuse  from  them,  was  brought  to  prison. 

On  the  15th,  twenty-three  of  the.  captives  taken  at  Hoosuck  fort 
were  brought  to  prison,  among  whom  was  the  Rev.  Mr.  John  Norton. 
They  informed  us  that  after  fighting  twenty-five  hours,  with  eight 
himdred  French  and  Indians,  they  surrendered  themselves,  on  capitu- 
lation, prisoners  of  war;  that  Thomas  Nalton  and  Josiah  Read  were 
killed  when  they  were  taken.  The  names  of  those  now  brought  in 
are  tlie  Rev.  Mr.  Norton,  John  Hawks,  John  Sniead,  his  wife  and 
six  children,  John  Perry  and  his  wife,  Moses  Scott,  his  wife  and  twc» 
childi-en,  Samuel  Goodman,  Jonathan  Bridgman,  Nathan  Eames, 
Joseph  Scott,  Amos  Pratt,  Benjamin  Sinconds,  Samuel  Lovet,  David 
Warren,  and  Phinehas  Furbush.  The  two  last  of  these  informed  me 
that  my  brother  Daniel  How's  son  was  taken  from  the  Indians,  and 
now  lives  with  a  French  gentleman  at  Montreal.  There  were  four 
captives  more  taken  at  Albany  the  last  summer,  who  were  Krougbt 
to  prison  the  same  day. 

On  the  26th  (Sept*)  seventy -four  men  and  two  women,  taken  at 
sea,  were  brought  to  prison.  October  1st,  Jacob  Shepard,  of  West- 
borough,  taken  at  Hoosuck,  was  brought  to  prison.  On  the  :W, 
Jonathan  Batherick  was  brought  in ;  and  on  ||ie  5th,  seventeen  other 
men,  three  of  whom  were  taken  with  Mr.  Norton  and  others,  viz: 
Nathaniel  Hitchcock,  John  Aldrick,  and  Stephen  Scott.  Richard 
Subs,  who  was  taken  at  New  Casco,  says  that  one  man  was  killed  a: 
the  same  time.  Also  Pike  Goodon,  taken  at  Saco,  was  brought  iv 
prison.  He  says  he  had  a  brother  killed  at  the  same  time.  On  the- 
12th,  twenty -four  seamen  were  brought  in,  and  on  the  19th,  six  morow 
On  the  20th,  Jacob  Read  died.  On  the  23d,  Edward  Cloutman  and 
Robert  Dunbar  broke  prison  and  escaped  for  New  England.  The 
27th,  a  man  was  brought  into  prison,  who  said  tlie  Indians  look  five 
moi-e  (besides  himself,)  and  brought  ten  scalps  to  Montreal. 

November  1st,  John  Read  died.  The  9th,  John  Davies,  taken  with 
with  Mr.  Norman,  died.  The  17th,  Nathan  Eames,  of  Marlborough, 
died.  On  the  19th,  Mr.  Adams,  taken  at  Sheepscot,  was  brought  to 
prison.  He  says  that  James  Anderson's  father  was  killed,  and  his 
uncle  taken  at  the  same  time.  The  20th,  Ixjonard  Lydle  and  the 
widow  Sarah  Briant  were  married  in  Canada,  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Norton. 

?n  the  22d,  the  above  said  Anderson's  uncle  was  brought  to  prison, 
wo  days  after,  (24th)  John  Bradshaw  died.  He  had  not  been  well 
for  most  of  the  time  he  had  been  a  prisoner.  It  is  a  very  melancholy 
time  with  us.  There  are  now  thirty  sick,  and  deaths  among  ua  daily* 
Died  on  the  28th,  Jonathan  Dunham,  and  on  the  29th,  died  also  Capi. 
Bailey  of  Amesbury» 
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December  1st,  an  Albany  man  died,  and  on  the  6th,  Pike  Gooden, 
y9iho,  we  have  reason  to  believe,  made  a  happy  change.  On  the  7th, 
a  girl  of  ten  years  died.  The  11th,  Moses  Scott's  wife  died,  and  on 
the  15th,  one  of  Captain  Robertson's  lieutenants.  Daniel  VVoodwell's 
wife  died  on  the  18lh,  a  pious  woman.  Jghn  Perry's  wife  "died  the 
23d.     On  the  26th,  William  fiayly,  of  New  York,  died. 

January  3d,  1^747,  Jonathan  Harthan  died.  On  the  12th,  Phinehas 
Andrews,  of  Cape  Ann,  died.  He  was  one  of  the  t^wenty  captives, 
who,  the  same  night,  had  been  removed  to  another  prison,  hoping 
thereby  to  get  rid  of  the  infection.  Jacob  Bailey,  brother  to  Capt. 
^iley,  died  the  15th;  and  the  17tb,  Giat  Braban,  Captain  Chapman's 
carpenter,  died.  On  the  23(1,  Samiiel  Lovet,  son  of  Major  Lovet,  of 
Mendon,  in  New  England,  died. 

Februafry  lOlh,  William  Garwafs  died,  also  the  youngest  child  of 
Moses  Scott*  The  15th,  my  nephew,  Daniel  How,  and  six  more 
wore  brought  down  from  Montreal  to  Quebec,  viz :  John  Sunderland, 
John  Smith,  Richard  Smith,  Willian^&ott,  Philip  Scoffil,  and  Benja- 
min Tainter,  son  to  Lieutenant  Ta||kr,  of  Westborough,  in  New 
England.  The  23d,  Richard  Bennet  died,  and  the  25th,  Michael 
Dugon. 

March  18th,  James  Margra  died,  ctkd  on  the  22d,  Capt.  John  Fort 
and  Saipuel  Goodman ;  the  28tli,  the  wife  of  John  Smead  died,  and 
left  six  children,  the  youngest  of  whom  was  born  the  second  night 
after  the  mother  was  taken. 

April  7th,  Philip  Scaffield,  (Scofield  ?)  and  next  day  John  Saneld, 
the  next  day  Captain  James  Jordan  and  one  of  his  men,  died.  On 
the  12th,  Amos  Pratt,  of  Shrewsbury,  and  on  the  14th,  Timothy 
Cummii^s;.  the  17th,  John  Dill,  of  Hull  in  New  England;  the  18th, 
Samuel  Vcnhon,  of  Plymouth,  died.  On  the  26lh,  Capt.  Jonathan 
Williamson  was  brought  to  prison.  He  was  taken  at  the  new  town 
on  Sheepscot  river.  The  same  day  came  in,^lso,  three'  men  who 
were  taken  at  Albany,  three  weeks  before,  and  tell  us  that  thirteen 
were  killed,  Capt.  Trent  being  one.  They  were  all  soldiers'  for  the 
expedition  to  Canada.  On  the  27th,  Joseph  Denox,  and  on  the  28th 
Samuel  Evans,  died.  The  same  night  the  prison  took  fire,  and  was 
burnt,  but  the  things  therein  were  mostly  saved.  We  were  kept  that 
night  under  a  guard. 

May  7th,  Sarah  Lydle,  whose  name  was  Briant  when  she  was 
taken,  and  married  while  a  captive,  died;  and  on  the  13th,  Mr. 
•Smead's  son,  Daniel,  died,  and  Christian  Tether  the  14th.  The  same 
day  died  also  Hezekiah  Huntington,  a  hopeful  youth,  of  a  liberal 
education.  He  was  a  son  of  Colonel  Huntington,  of  Connecticut,  in 
New  England.  On  the  16th,  Joseph  Grey,  and  on  the  19th  Samuel 
Burbank,  died.  At  the  same  time  died  two  children  who  were  put  out 
to  the  French  to  nurse. 

At  this  time  I  received  a  letter  from  Major  Wiilard,  dated  March 
17th,  1747,  wherein  he  informs  me  my  family  were  well,  which  wae 
joyful  news  to  me.    May  19thy  Abraham  Fort  died. 
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CHAPTER  XX. 

PABTICULARS  RELATING  TO  THE  CAPTIVITY  OP  JOHN  PITCH,  OP  ASHBT^ 
MASS.,  RELATED  BT  MR.  ENOS  JONES.  OF  ASHBURNHAM. 

The  town  of  Lunenburg,  in  Massachusetts,  was  incorporated  Au- 
gust 1,  1728,  and  received  its  name  in  compliment  to  George  II.,  who, 
the  preceding  year,  came  to  the  British  throne,  and  was  styled  Duke 
of  Lunenburg,  having  in  his  German  dominions  a  town  of  that  name. 
On  the  3rd  of  Febniary,  1764,  a  part  of  Lunenburg  was  detached 
and  incorporated  as  a  distinct  town  by  the  name  of  Fitchburg.  In 
1767,  a  part  of  Fitchburg  was  disannexed,  to  aid  in  forming  the  town 
of  Ashby.  Mr.  John  Fitch  lived  on  the  frontiers  of  the  county,  in  the 
traci  now  included  in  Ashby.  After  the  commencement  of  ftie  French 
and 'Indian  war  of  1745,  Fitch  proposed  to  the  government  to  keep  a 
garrison,  with  the  aid  of  three  soldiers,  who  were  immediately  de- 
spatched to  him.  Mr.  Fitchmas  a  gentleman  of  much  enterprise, 
and  had  had  considerable  de^jjtgs  with  the  Indians  in  peltries,  furs, 
&c.,  and  was  generally  well  known  among  them.  Soon  after  the 
breaking  out  of  the  war,  they  determined  to  make  him  a  prisoner; 
and  in  July,  1746-7,  they  ca«ie  into  the  vicinity,  to  the  number  of 
about  eighty.  The  inhabitants  of  the  garrison  were  Fitch,  his  wife, 
five  children,  and  the  three  soldiers.  One  of  these  last  left  the  garri* 
aon  early  in  the  morning  of  the  disaster,  on  furlough,  to  visit  a  house 
at  the. distance  of  three  or  four  miles.  Another  went  out  in  quest  of 
game.  He  had  not  proceeded  far  when  he  discovered  the  Indians 
crawling  in  the  high  grass  between  him  and  the  garrison.  He 
attempted  to  return,  but  was  instantly  shot  down.  One.sofdier  only 
remained  with  Fitch  and  his  family,  and  they  determined  to  defend 
themselves  to  the  best  of  their  power.  The  soldier,  whose  name  was 
Jennings,  fired  sevAal  times,  when  an  Indian  shot  him  through  the 
neck,  and  he  fell.  Mrs.  Fitch  regularly  loaded  the  guns  for  her 
husband,  and  they  continued  to  defend  themselves  for  some  time ; 
when  the  Indians  informed  them  that  if  they  would  surrender  they 
should  have  quarter,  but  if  they  refused  they  should  perish  in  the 
flames  of  the  garrison.  After  some  consultation  with  his  wife.  Fitch 
concluded  to  surrender.  The  Indians  then  burned  the  garrison,  and 
after  committing  various  mischiefs  in  the  neighborhood,  they  took  the 
captive  family  to  Canada.  Immediately  after  the  garrison  was  burnt, 
Perkins,  the  soldier  on  furlough,  espied  the  smoke,  and  on  ascqpding 
a  hill  in  the  vicinity  he  could  see  the  ruins.  He  immediately  gave  * 
the  alarm,  and  in  the  evening  nearly  an  hundred,  had  assembled  in 
arms  for  the  pursuit  of  the  enemy.  It  being  dark,  however,  they 
concluded  to  wait  till  the  followng  morning,  and  ere  day  broke  they 
9dt  out.  After  proceeding  a  short  distance  in  the  track  of  the  IndiaoS) 
they  saw  a  piece  of  paper  tied  to  a  limb  of  a  tree,  which,  on  examining, 
they  found  to  be  in  the  hand-writing  of  Fitch,  requesting  them  by  no 
means  to  pursue  him,  as  the  Indians  had  assured  himof  safety  if  Ihey 
were  not  pursued,  but  would  destroy  him  if  his  friends  should  attempt 
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his  rescue.  Upon  this  the  party  returned  to  their  homes.  At  the  close 
of  the  war  Fitch  and  his  family  were  liberated,  and  were  crossing  the 
Connecticut  on  their  return  home,  when  Mrs.  Fitch  took  cold  and 
died.  The  rest  of  the  family  returned,  and  Fitch  was  afterwards 
married  again.  Jennings,  who  was  killed  in  the  garrison,  was  burnt 
in  the  flames.  The  name  of  the  soldier  killed  without  the  garrison 
was  Blodget.    The  third  soldier,  whose  name  was  Perkins,  escaped. 


CHAPTER  XXI.  ^ 


CAPrnriTY  op  maey  powlee,  ofiio^ntov. 


Mary  Fowler,  formerly  Mary  Wood  well  ^now  living  in  Canterbury,, 
in  this  State,  was  barn  in  the  town  ojf '|^:)kinton,  in  Massachusetts, 
May  11,  1730.  Her  parents  moved  ^^^kinton,  in  this  State,  when 
she  was  about  twelve  years  of  age,^^^ettled  on  the  westerly  side 
of  what  is  called  Putney's  Hill.         ^^m  * 

On  th^22d  day  of  April,  in  the  y«H746,  while  in  the  garrison 
at  her  father's  house,  six  Indians,  urm^  with  muskets,  tomahawks, 
knives,  &;c.,  broke  into  the  garrison,  IH  look  eight  persons  while  in 
their  beds,  viz:  the  said  Mary,  her  parents,  two  of  her  brothers, 
Benjamin  and  Thomas,  Samuel  Burbank,  an  aged  ma  A,  and  his  two 
sons,  Caleb  and  Jonathan.  They  carried  them  through  the  wilder- 
ness to  St.  Francis,  in  Canada.  Here  Mary  and  Jonathan  Burbailk 
were  detained  for  the  ternmf  three  years,  (though  not  in  one  family,) 
and  the  other  six  were  c£^^^  prisoners  to  Quebec,  where  Burbank, 
the  aged,  and  Mary's  motj^^died  of  the  ye^Jfcever  in  prison.  The 
other  four  were  afterwards  exchanged.        ^^ 

The  circumstances  relative  to  their  being  taken  were  as  follows : 
Ten  persons,  viz:  Jhe  eight  above  mentioned.  Samuel  Burbank^s 
wife  and  a  soldie^here  secluded  in  the  garri5?oj^for  fear  of  being 
attacked  by  the  In(Mans,  wh(>  had  been  frequent^scouting  through 
Hopkinton  aj^Mk^  other  adjacent  towns.  Early  on  the  morning  of 
their  captivit^HRiuel  Burbank  left  tthe  garrison,  and  went  to  the 
bam  in  ordePB^fced  <^he  cattle  before  the  rest  were  up,  leaving  the 
door  unfastened.  The  Indians,  who  lay  near  in  ambush,  immediately 
sallied  forth  and  to6k  him.  From  this  affrighted  captive  they  got  ^ 
information  that  the  garrison  was  weak,  whereupon  they  nished  in 
and  took  them  all,  except  the  soldier  who  escaped,  and  Burbank's 
wife,  who  secreted  herself  ill  the  cellar.  During  this  attack  Mary's 
mother,  being  closely  embrfeed  by  a  sturdy  Indian,  wrested  from  his 
side  a  long  knife,  with  which  she  was  in  the  act  of  running  him 
through,  when  her  husband  prevailed  with  her  to  desist,  fearing  the 
fatal  consieqi^nces.  However,  she  se<;pred  the  deadly  weapon,  and 
beforBj^l^  cofhnnenced  tl|^r  march  threw  it  into  the  well,  from 
vihG^^^mwns  taken  after  the  captives  returned.  Another  Indian 
fnei^Ktf  Auaka  to  llfary's  breast,  intending  to  blow  her  through. 
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when  a  chief  by  the  name  of  Pennos,  who  had  previously  leoeived 
numerous  kindnesses  from  her  father's  family,  instantly  interfertd, 
and  kept  him  from  his  cruel  design,  taking  her  for  his  own  captive. 

After  having  arrived  at  St.  Francis,  Pennos  sold '  Mary  to  a  squaw 
of  another  family,  while  J.  Burbcuik  continued  in  some  remote  part  of 
the  neighborhood  under  his  own  master.  Mary's  father  and  brothers, 
after  they  were  exchanged,  solicited  a  contribution  for  her  redemption, 
which  was  at  last  obtained  with  great  difficulty  for  one  hundred  ^ivres, 
through  the  stratagem  of  a  French  doctor,  all  previous  eflbrts  made 
by  her  father  and  brothers  having  failed.  .  This  tender  parent,  though 


reduced  to  pqMtf^y  by  the  savages,  and  having  no  pecuniary  assist- 

t  wW^^rc  _ 
distant  friends,  haclprcquently  visited  St.  Francis  in  order  to  have  an 


anoe  except  wnF|^  r(i|||ived  through  the  hand  of  charity  from  his 


interview  with  his  only  daughter,  and  to  compromise  with  her  mis- 
.tress,  offering  her  a  large  svlta  for  Mary's  redemption,  but  all  to  no 
effect.  She  refused  to  lot  her  go  short  of  hir  weight  in  silver. 
Moreover,  Mary  had  previft^K  been  told  by  her  mistress  that  if  she 
intimated  a  word  to  her  fatj^^Lat  she  wanted  to  go  home  with  him, 
she  should  ne^er  see  his  fa^^Bin;  therefore,  when  interrogated  by 
him  on  this  subject,  she  remB^d  silent,  through  fear  of  w(5rse  treat- 
nwnt;  yet  she  could  not  cono^  her  grief,  for  her  internal  agitation 
and  distress  of  mind  caused  M?  tears  to  flow  profusely  from  her  eyes. 
Her  father,  at  length,  worn  out  with  grief  and  toil,'  retired  to  Montreal, 
where  he  contracted  with  a  Frenchman  as  an  agent  to  effect,  if 
possible,  the  purchase  of  his  daughter.  This  agent,  after  having 
attempted  a  compromise  several  limes  in  vain,  employed  a  French 
physician,  who  was  in  high  reputation  an^^^be  Indians,  to  assist  him. 
The  doctor,  under  a  cloak  of  friendsj^p  secretly  advised  Mary  to 
feign  herself  sick,  a^^^only  alternali^Pand  gave  her  medicine  for 
the  purpose.  This  cfl^w  was  soon  called  upon  for  medical  aid,  and 
although  he  appeared  to  exert  the  utmost  of  his  skill,  yet  his  patient 


continued  to  gtow  worse.     Af^er  making  scver^visits  to  no  effect, 

ivejier  over  as  being  past  recovG(^ 
tress,  as  a  real  fj*nd,  to  sell  her  the  ^rst  opJKaitunity  for  what  she 


he  at  length  gavejier  over  as  being  past  recovG(^  advising  her  mis- 


could  get,  even  Y  it  wei\c  but  a  small  sum;  othes|^^^aid  he,  she 
will  die  on  your  hands,  and  y oil  must  lose  her.  'nl^wiaw,  alarm^ 
at  the  doctor's  ceremony,  'en^  the  dangerous  ^peiil'aR)  of  her  cap- 
tive,  immediately  contracted  'i\'ith  the  French  agent  for  one  hundred 
livres;  whirt'cnpon  Mary  soon  began  to  amend,  dPnS  was  shortly  after 
conveyed  to  Montreal,  where  she  continued  six  months  longer  among 
the  Frcnch,  waiting  for  a  passport. 

Thus,  after  having  been  compelled  to  three  years'  hard  labor  in 
planting  and  'hoeing  corn,  chopping  ai)B  carrying  wood,  pounding 
gamp,  gathering  cranberries  and  other  wild  fruit  fo»  the  market,  dec, 
this  young  woman  was  at  length  redeemed  from  the  merciless  hands 
and  cruel  servitude  of  the  g^vages,  >ffco  had  not  onlj^  wrested  her 
from  her  home,  but  also  from  the  tender wnbraces  of  her  p^mi,  an4 
irom  all  social  intercourse  with  her  frienus. 

Jonathan  Burbank  was  redeemed  about  tbe  same  tih 


er[^M|,  anq 
timiPl^niDd 
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an  o£fi^r,  and  was  aAerwards  killed  by  the  Indians  m  the  French 
war.  These  sons  of  the  forest,  supposing  him  to  have  been  Rogers, 
their  avowed  enemy,  rushed  ijpon  him  and  slew  him  without  cere- 
mony, after  he  had  given  himself  up  as^  prisoner  of  war. 

After  six  months'  detention  among  the  French  at  Montreal,  Mary 
was  conveyed  (mostly  by  water)  to  Albany  by  the  Dutch,  who  had 
proceeded  to  Canada  in  order  to  redeem  their  black  slaves,  whom  the 
Indians  had  previously  taken  and  carried  thither;  from  thence  she 
was  conducted  to  the  place  of  her  nativity,  where  she  continued  about 
five  years,  and  was  married  to  one  Jesse  Corbett,  by-whom  she  had 
two  sons.  From  thence  they  moved  to  Hopkinton,  in  this  State,  to 
the  place  where  Mary  had  been  taken  by  the  Indians.  Corbett,  her 
husband,  was  drowned  in  Almsbury  river,  (now  Warner  river,)  in 
Hopkinton,  in  the  year  1759,  in  attempting  to  swim  across  the  river, — 
was  carried  down  into  the  Contoocook,  thence  into  the  Merrimack^ 
and  was  finally  takiD  up  in  Dunstable,  with  his  clothes  tied  fast  to 
his  head.  Mary  was  afterwards  married  to  a  Jeremiah  Fowler,  by 
wlx>m  sh6  had  five  children.  She  is  now  living  in  Canterbury,  in 
the  enjoyment  of  good  health  and  remarkable  powers  of  mind,  being 
in  the  ninety-third  year  of  her  age.  The  foregoing  narrative  was 
written  a  few  weeks  since  as  she  related  it. 


CHifPTER  XXII. 


ITARRATIVB  OP  THE  CAPTIVITY  OF  MUS.  ISABEM^A  M'COY,  WHO  WAS  TAKEN 
CAPTIVE  AT  EPSOM,  M.  H.,  IN  THE  YEAR  1747.  COLLECTED  FROM  THE  RE- 
COU.ECTIONS  OF  AGED  PEOPLE  WHO  KNEW  HER,  BY  THE  RKV.  J0NAT£U^N 
CURTIS.  A  MINISTER  OP  THAT  1X)WN,  ABOUT  SEVENTEEN  YEARS  AGO, 
AND  BY  HIM  COMMUNICATED  TO  THE  PUBLISHERS  OF  THE  NEW  BAMP- 
BBIRE  niSTORICAL  COLLECTIONS. 

The  Indians  were  first  attracted  to  the  new  settlements  in  the  town 
of  Bpsom,  N.  H.,  by  discovering  M*Coy  at  Suncook,  now  Pembroke.* 
This,  as  nearly  as  can  be  ascertained,  was  in  the  year  y/d^jf.  Reports 
were  spread  of  the  depredations  of  the  Indians  in  various  places ;  and 
M«Coy  had  heard  that  they  had  been  seen  lurking  about  the  woods  at 
Penacook,  now  Concord.  He  went  as  far  as  Pembroke;  ascertained 
that  they  were  in  the  vicinity;  was  somewhere^ discovered  by  them, 
and  followed  home.  They  told  his  wife,  whom  they  afterwards  made 
prisoner,  that  they  looked  through  cracks  around  the  house,  and  saw 
what  they  had  for  supper  that  night.  They  however  did  not  discover 
themsavcs  till  the  second  day  after.  They  probably  wished  to  take 
a  little  time  to  learn  the  strength  and  preparation  of  the  inh^itants. 
.  The  next  day,  Mrs.  M<Coy,  attended  by  their  two  dogs,  went  down 
to  see  if  any  of  the  other  families  had  returned  from  the  garrison. 
She  found  no  one.  On  her  return,  as  she  was  passing  the  block-house, 
which  stood  near  the  present«ite  of  the  raeeting-house,  the  dogs»  which 
had.  passed  round  it,  came  running  back  growling  and  very  much 
excited.    Their  appearanoe  induced  her  to  make  the  beat  of  her  way 
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home*  The  Indians  afterwards  told  her  that  they  then  lay  c^pcealed 
there,  and  saw  the  dogs,  when  they  came  round. 

M^Coy,  being  now  strongly  suspicious  that  the  Indians  were  actually 
in  the  town,  determined  to  sei  off  the  next  day  with  his  family  for  tfa^ 
garrison  at  Nottingham.  His  family  now  consisted  ^of  himself,  his 
wife,  and  son  John.  The  younger  children  were  still  at  the  garrison. 
They  accordingly  secured  their  house  as  well  as  they  could,  and  all 
set  off  next  morning ; — ^M'Coy  and  his  son  with  their  guns,  though 
without  ammunition,  having  tired  away  what  they  brought  with  them 
in  hunting.  . 

As  they  were  travelling  a  little  distance  east  of  the  place  where  the 
meeting-house  now  stands,  Mrs.  M'Coy  fell  a  little  in  the  rear  of  the 
others.  This  circumstance  gave  the  Indians  a  favorable  opportunity 
for  separating  her  from  her  husband  and  son.  The  Indians,  three 
^en  and  a  boy,  lay  in  ambush  near  the  foot  of  Marden's  hill,  not  far 
from  the  junction  of  the  mountain  road  with  ilm  main  road.  Here 
tftcy  suffered  M'Coy  and  his  son  to  pass ;  but,  as  his  wife  was  passing 
them,  they  reached  from  the  bushes,  and  took  hold  of  heif,  charging 
her  to  make  no  noise,  and  covering  her  mouth  with  their  hands,  as 
she  cried  to  her  husband  for  assistance.  Her  husband,  hearing  her 
cries,  turned,  and  was  about  coming  to  her  relief.  But  he  noBClbner 
began  to  advance,  than  the  Ipdians,  expecting  probably  that  he  would 
fire  «pon  them,  began  to  raise  their  pieces,  whicP  she  pushed  one  aade, 
and  motioned  to  her  friends  to  make  their  escape,  knowing  that  their 
guns  were  not  loaded,  and  that  they  w#ul4  doubtless  be  killed,  if  they 
approached.  They  accordingly  ran  into  the  woods  and  made  their 
escape  to  the  garrison.    This  took  place  August  21,  1747. 

The  Indians  then  collected  together  what  bofety  they  could  obtain, 
which  consisted  of  an  iron  trammel,  from  Mr.  George  Wallace's,  the 
apples  of  the  only  tree  which  bore  in  town,  which  was  in  the  orchard 
now  owned  by  Mr.  David  Griffin,  and  some ^t her  trifling  articles,  and 
prepared  to  set  off  with  .their  prisoner  to  Canada. 

Before  they  took  their  departure,  they  conveyed  Mrs.  M*Coy  to  a 
place  nfear  tlvi  Suncdok  river,  where  they  left  her  in  the  care  of  the 
young  Indian,  while  the  three  men,  ^liose  names  were  afterwards 
ascertained  to  be  Plausawa,*  Sabatis,  and  Christi,  went  away,  and 
were  for  some  time  absent.  During  their  absence,  Mrs.  M'Coy  thought 
of  attempting  to  make  her  escape.  She  saw  opportunities,  when  she 
thought  she  might  despatch  the  young  Indian  with  the  trammel,  which, 
with  other  things,  was  left  with  them,  and  thus  perhaps  avoid  some 
strange  and  barbarous  death,  or  a  long  and  distressing  captivity.  But, 
on  the  other  hand,  she  knew  not  at  what  distance  the  others  ii^re.  If 
she  attempted  to  kill  her  young  keeper,  she  might  fail.  If  she  efieeted 
her  purpose  in  this,  she  might  be  pursued  and  overtaken  by  a  cruel 
and  revengeful  foe,  and  then  some  dreadful  death  would  be  her  certain 
poi^ion.  On  the  whole,  she  thought  best  to  endeavor  to  prepare  her 
mi^  to  bear  what  might  be  no  more  tha<i  a  period  of  savage  captivity. 

*  Thesfliwere  of  tb«  Arosaguntacook  or  St.  Fnncii  tribo. 

I 
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SooD,  however^  the  Indiaoe  returned,  and  put  an  end  for  the  present 
to  all  thoughts  of  escape.  From  the  direction  in  which  they  went  and 
returned,  and  fronl  tl^eir  smutty  appearance,  she  suspected  what  their 
business  had  been.  She  told  them  she  guessed  they  had  been  burning 
her  house.  Piausatm,  who  could  speak  some  broken  iBnglish,  informed 
her  they  had. 

They  now  commenced  their  long  and  tedious  journey  to  Canada, 
in  which  the  poor  captive  might  well  expect  that  great  and  compli- 
caled  suierings  would  be  her  lot.  She  did  indeed  find  the  journey 
fatiguing,  and  her  fare  scanty  and  precarious.  But,  in  her  treatment 
from  the  Indians,  she  experienced  a  very  agreeable  disappointment. 
The  kindness  she  received  from  them  was  far  greater  than  she  had 
expected  from  those  who  were  so  oilen  distinguished  for  their  cruelties. 
The  apples  they  had  gathered  they  saved  for  her,  giving  her  one 
every  day.  In  this  way,  they  lasted  her  as  far  on  the  way  as  Lake 
Champlain.  They  gave  her  the  last,  as  they  were  crossing  that  lake 
in  their  canoes.  This  circumstance  gave  to  the  tree,  on  which  Uie 
apples  grew,  the  name  of  "  habelVs  tree^^  her  name  being  Isabella. 
In  many  ways  did  they  appear  desirous  of  mitigating  the  distresses  of 
their  prisoner  while  on  their  tedious  journey.  When  night  came  on, 
and  they  halted  to  repose  themselves  in  the  dark  wilderness,  Plausawa, 
the  head  man,  would  make  a  little  couch  in  the  leaves  a  little  way 
from  theirs,  cover  her  up  with  his  own  blanket;  and  there  she  was 
su^red  to  sleep  undisturbed  till  morning.  When  they  came  to  a 
river,  which  must  be  forded,  one  of  them  would  carry  her  over  on  his 
back.  Nothing  like  insult  or  indecency  did  they  ever  o^r  her  during 
the  whole  time  she  was  with  them.  vThey  carried  her  to  Canada,  and 
sold  her  as  a  servant  to  a  French  family,  whence,  at  the  close  of  that 
war,  she  returned  home.  But  so  comfortable  was  her  condition  there, 
and  her  husband  bong  a  man  of  rather  a  rough  and  violent  temper, 
she  declared  she  never  should  have  thought  of  attempting  the  journey 
home,  were  it  not  for  the  sake  of  her  children. 

Alter  the  capture  of  Mrs.  M'Coy,  the  Indians  frequently  visited  the 
town,  but  never  committed  any  very  great  depredations.  The  greatest 
damage  they  ever  did  to  the  pA>perty  of  the  inhabitants  was  the  spoiling 
of  all  the  ox-teams  in  town.  At  the  time  referred  to,  there  were  but 
four  yoke  of  oxen  in  the  place,  viz :  M<Coy's,  Captain  M«Clary's, 
George  Wallaee's,  and  Lieut.  Blake's.  It  was  a  time  of  apprehension 
from  the  Indians ;  and  the  inhabitants  had  therefore  all  fled  to  the 
garrison  at  Nottingham.  They  lefl  their  oxen  to  graze  about  the 
woods,  with  a  bell  upon  one  of  them.  The  Indians  found  them,  shot 
one  out  of  each  yoke,  took  out  their  tongues,  made  a  prize  of  the  bell, 
and  left  them. 

The  ferocity  and  cruelty  of  the  savages  were  doubtless  very  much 
averted  by  a  friendly,  conciliating  course  of  conduct  in  the  inhabitants 
towards  them.  Thos  was  particularly  the  case  in  the  course  pursued 
by  Sergeant  Blake.  Being  himself  a  curious  marksman  and  an  expert 
linnter,  traits  of  character  in  their  view  of  the  highest  order,  he  soon 
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secured  tbeir  respect ;  and,  by  a  course  of  kind  treatment,  he  secured 
their  friendship  to  such  a  degi^ee,  that,  though  they  had  opportunities, 
they  would  not  injure  him  even  in  time  of  war. 

Xhe  iirst  he  ever  saw  of  them  was  a  company  of  them  making 
towards  his  house,  through  the  opening  from  the  top  of  Sanborn's 
hill.  He  fled  to  the  woods,  and  there  lay  concealed,  till  they  had 
made  a  thorough  search  about  his  house  and  enclosures,  and  had 
gone  off.  The  next  time  his  visiters  came,  he  was  consltrained  to 
become  more  acquainted  with  them,  and  to  treat  them  with  more 
attention.  As  he  was  busily  engaged  towards  the  close  of  the  day  in 
completing  a  yard  for  his  cow,  the  declining  sun  suddenly  threw  along 
several  enormous  shadows  on  the  ground  before  him-  He  had  no 
sooner  turned  to  see  the  cause,  than  lie  found  himself  in  the  company 
of  a  number  of  stately  Indians.  Seeing  his  perturbation,  they  patted 
him  on  the  head,  and  told  him  not  to  be  afraid,  for  they  would  not 
hurt  him.  They  then  went  with  him  into  his  house;  and  their  first 
business  was  lo  search  all  his  bottles  to  see  if  he  had  any  ^^occapee,^^ 
ruih.  They  then  told  him  they  were  very  hungry,  and  wanted  some- 
thing to  eat.  He  happened  to  have  a  quarter  of  a  bear,  which  he  gave 
them.  They  took  it  and  threw  it  whole  upoa  the  fire,  and  very  soon 
began  to  cut  and  eat  from  it  half  raw.  While  they  were  eating,  he 
emplayed  himself  in  cutting  pieces  from  it,  and  broiling  upon  a  stick 
for  them,  which  pleased  them  very  much.  After  their  repast,  they 
wished  for  the  privilege  of  lying  by  his  fire  through  the  night,  which 
he  granted.  The  next  morning,  they  proposed  trying  skill  with  him 
in  firing  at  a  mark.  To  this  he  acceded.  But  in  this,  finding  them* 
selves  outdone,  they  were  much  astonislied  and  chagrined ;  neverthe- 
less they  highly  commended  him  for  his  skill,  patting  him  on  the  head, 
and  telling  him  if  he  would  go  olf  with  them  they  would  make  him 
their  big  captain.  They  used  often  to  call  upon  him,  and  his  kindness 
to  them  they  never  forgot  even  in  time  of  war. 

Plausawa  had  a  peculiar  manner  of  doubling  his  lip,  and  producing 
a  very  shrill,  piercing  whistle,  which  might  be  heard  a  great  distance. 
At  a  time  when  considerable  danger  was  apprehended  from  the  Indians, 
Blake  went  off*  into  the  woods  alone,  though  considered  hazardous, 
to  look  for  his  cow,  that  was  missing.  As  he  was  passing  along  by 
Sinclair's  brook,  an  unfrequented  place,  northerly  from  M'Coy's  moun- 
tain, a  very  loud,  sharp  whistle,  which  he  kuew  to  be  Plausawa's, 
suddenly  passed  through  his  head,  lilve  the  report  of  a  pistol.  The 
sudden  alarm  almost  raised  him  from  the  ground;  and,  with  a  very 
light  step,  he  soori  reached  home  without  his  cow.  In  more  peaceable 
times,  Plausawa  asked  him  if  he  did  not  remember  the  time,  and 
laughed  very  much  to  think  hovv  he  ran  at  the  fright,  and  told  him 
the  reason  for  his  whistling.  "  Young  Indian,'''*  said  he,  ^'•put  vp  gun 
to  shoot  Englishman.  Me  knock  if  down,  and  whistle  to  start  you 
o^."  So  lasting  is  their  friendship,  when  treated  well.  At  the  close 
of  the  wars,  the  Indians  built  several  wigwam's  near  the  confluence  of 
Wallace's  brook. witjt  the  great  Suncook.     On  a  little  island  in  thw 
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river,  near  the  place  called  «  Short  Falls,"  one  of  them  livtd  for  a 
considerable  time.  Plnugawa  and  Sabatis  were  finally  both  killed  in 
time  of  peace  by  one  of  the  whites,  after  a  drunken  quarrel,  and  buried 
near  a  certain  brook  in  Boscawen. 


^v 
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CHAPTER  XXIII. 

AX  ACCOUNT  OF  THE  REMARKARLK  OCCURRENCES  IN  THE  LIFE  AXD 
TRAVELS  OF  COLONEL  JAMES  SMITH,  (LATE  A  CITIZEIV  OF,  llOURnON 
COUNTY,  KENTUCKY.)  DURING  HIS  CAPTIVITY  WITH  THE  INDIANS,  IN 
THE  Y'EARS  1755,  '5iJ,  '57,   Sd,  AND  SD. 

In  May,  1755,  the  province  of  Pennsylvania  agreed  to  send  out 
three  hundred  men,  in  order  to  cut  a  wagon  road  front  Fort  Loudon, 
to  join  Braddock's  ix)ad,  near  the  Turkey  Foot,  or  three  forks  of 
Yohogania.  My  brotlier-in-Iaw,  William  Smith,  Esq..  of  Conoco- 
cheague,  was  appointed  commissioner,  to  have  the  oversight  of  these 
road-cutters.  *  • 

Though  I  was  at  that  time  only  eighteen  years  of  ag-e,  I  had  fallen 
violently  in  love  with  a  young  lady,  whom  I  apprehended  was  pos- 
sessed of  a  large  share  of  both  beauty  ai\d  virtue;  but  being  born 
between  Venus  and  Mars,  I  concluded  I  must  also  leave  my  dear  fair 
one,  and  go  o«t  with  this  company  of  road -cutters,  to  see  the  event  of 
this  campaign;  but  still  expecting  that  some  time  in  the  course  oi'this 
summer  I  should  again  return  to  the  arms  of  my  beloved. 

We  went  on  with  the  road  without  interruption  until  near  the 

i^lleghany  mountain,  when  I  was  sent  back,  in  order  to  hurr>'  U|» 

some  provision-wagons  that  were  on  the  way  after  us.     1  procwded 

down  the  road  as  far  as  the  crossings  of  Juniata,  where,  ^nding  the 

wagons  were  coming  on  as  fast  as  possible,  I  returned  up  the  road 

again  towards  the  Alleghany  mountain,  in  company  with  one  Arnold 

Vigoras.     About  four  or  five  miles  above  Bedford,  three  Indians  had 

•  made  a  blind  of  bushes,  stuck  in  tl)e  ground  as  though  they  grew 

:  naturally,  where  they  concealed  themselves,  about  fifteen  yards  from 

(he  road.     When  we  came  opposite  to  them  they  fired  upon  us  at  \X\\^ 

short  distance,  and  killed  my  lellow-traveller,  yet  their  bullets  did  not 

-^*  touch  me;  but  my  horse  making  a  violent  start,  threw  me,  and  the 

^  Indians  immediately  ran  up  and  took  me  prisoner.    The  one  that  laid 

hold  on  me  was  a  Canasatauga,  the  other  two  were  Dela wares.    One 

of  thcin  could  s[)eak  English,  and  asked  me  if  there  were  any  more 

white  men  coming  after.     I  told  them  not  any  near  that  I  knew  of. 

Two  of  these  Indians  stood  by  me^  whilst  the  other  scalped  my  com* 

Irade;  ^bgy  then  set  olFand  ran  at  a  smart  rate  through  the  wopds  for 

abouUfl^b  miles,  and  that  night  we  slept  on  the  Alleghany  moun- 

tain,  without  fire.  • 

t   The  next  morning  they  divided  the  last  of  their  provision  which 
they  had  brought  from  Fort  Du  Quesne,  and  gave  me  an  equal  share, 
which  was  about  two  or  throe  ounces  of  mouldy  biscuit;  this,  and  a 
I  young  ground-hog,  about  as  large  as  a  rabbity  roasted,  and  also 
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equally  divided,  was  all  the  provision  we  had  until  we  came  to  the 
Loyal  Hannan,  which  was  ahout  fifty  mtks;  and  a  great  part  of  the 
way  we  came  through  exceedingly  rocky  laurel  thickets,  without  any 
path.  When  we  came  to  the  west  side  of  Laurel  Hill,  they  gave  the 
scalp  halloo,  as  usual,  which  is  a  long  yell  or  halloo  for  every  scalp  or 
^prisoner  they  have  in  possession;  the  last  of  these  scalp  halloos  was 
followed  with  quick  and  sudden  shrill  shouts  of  joy  and  triumph.  On 
their  performing  this,  we  were  answered  by  the  firing  of  a  number  of 
guns  on  the  Loyal  Hannan,  oue  after  another,  quicker  than  one  could  0 
count,  by  another  party  of  Indians,  who  were  encamped  near  where 
Ligoneer  now  stands.  As  we  advanced  near  this  party,  they  increased 
with  repeated  shouts  of  joy  and  triumph ;  but  I  did  not  share  with 
them  in  their  excessive  mirth.  When  we  came  to  this  camp,  we 
found  they  had  plenty  of  turkeys  and  other  meat  there,  and  though  I 
never  before  eat  venison  without  bread  or  salt,  yet  as  I  was  hungry, 
it  i-elished  very  well.  There  we  lay  that  night,  and  th©  next  morning 
the  whole  of  us  marched  on  our  way  for  Fort  Du  Quesne.  The  niglH 
after  we  came  to  another  camp  of  Indians,  *  with  nearly  the  same 
ceremony,  attended  with  great  noise  and  apparent  joy  among  all 
except  one.  The  next  morning  we  continued  our  march,  and  in  the 
afternoon  we  came  in  full  view  of  the  fort,  which  stood  an  the  point 
near  where  Fort  Pitt  now  stands.  We  then  made  a  halt  on  the  bank 
of  the  Alleghany,  and  repeated  the  scalp  halloo,  which  was  answered 
by  the  firing  of  all  the  firelocks  in  the  hands  of  both  Indians  and 
French  who  were  in  and  about  the  fort,  in  the  aforesaid  manner, 
which  were  followed  by  the  continued  shouts  and  yells  of  the  different 
savage  tribes  who  were  then  collected  there. 

As  I  was  at  that  time  unacquainted  with  this  mode  of  firing  and  yell- 
ing of  "the  savages,  I  conckaded  that  there  were  thousands  of  Indians 
therc  reacfy  to  receive  General  Braddock;  but  what  added  to  my  sur- 
prise, I  saw  numbers  running  towards  me,  etrip^ed  naked,  excepting  the 
breech-clouts,  and  painted  in  the  most  hideous  manner,  of  various  colors, 
though  the  principal  color  was  vermilion,  or  a  bright  red,  yet  there 
was  annexed  to  this  black,  brown,  blue,  <fec.  As  they  approached, 
they  formed  themselves  into  two  long  ranks,  about  two  or  three  rods 
apart.  I  was  told  by  an  Indian  that  could  sp^k  English  that  I  must 
run  betwixt  these  ranks,  and  that  they  would  flog  me  ail  the  way  as 
I  ran;  and  if  1  ran  quick,  it  would  be  so  much  the  better,  as  they 
would  quit  when  I  got  to  the  end  of  the  ranks.  There  appeared  to  • 
be  a  general  rejoicing  around  me,  yet  I  could  find  nothing  like  joy  in 
my  breast;  but  I  started  to  the  race  with  all  the  resolution  and  vigor 
i  was  capable  of  exerting,  and  found  that  it  was  as  i  had  been  told, 
for  I  was  flogged  the  whole  way.  When  I  had  got  jiear  tj^e  end  of 
the  lines,  I  was  struck  with  something  that  appeared  to  fcn«jlQ  be  a 
stick,  or  the  handle  of  a  tomahavtk,  which  caused  me  to  fall  to  the 
ground.  On  my  recovering  my  senses,  I  endeavored  to  renew  myv 
race ;  but  as  I  arose,  some  one  cast  sand  in  my  eyes,  which  blinded 
me  so  that  I  could  not  see  where  to  run.  They  continued  beating  mc* 
most  intolerably,  until  I  was  at  length  insensible;  but  before  I  lost  my 
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senses,  I  remember  my  wishing  them  to  stiike  the  fatal  blow,  for  I 
thought  they  intended  killing  me,  but  apprehended  they  were  too  loi\g 
about  it.  ' 

The  first  thing  I  remember  was  my  being  in  the  fort  amidst  the 
French  and  Indians,  and  a  French  doctor  standing  by  me,  who  had 
opened  a  vein  in  my  left  arm;  after  which  th#  interpreter  asked  me 
how  I  did;  I  told  him  I  felt  much  pain.  The  doctor  then  washed  my 
wounds  and  the  bruised  places  of  my  body  with  French  brandy.  As 
1  felt  faint,  and  the  brandy  smelt  well,  I  asked  for  some  inwardly,  but 
the  doctor  told  m^,  by  the  interpreter,  that  it  did  not  suit  my  case. 

When  they  found  1  could  speak,  a  number  of  Indians  came  around 
me,  and  examined  me,  with  threats  of  cruel  death  if  I  did  not  tell  the 
truth*  The  first  question  they  disked  me  was,  how  many  men  were 
theve  in  the  party  that  were  coming  from  Pennsylvania  to  join  Brad- 
dock  t  I  told  them  the  truth,  that  there  were  three  hundred.  The 
next  questi<»i  was,  were  they  well  armed?  I  told  them  they  were  all 
jvall  armed,  (meaning  the  arm  of  flesh,)  for  they  had  only  about  thirty 
guns  among  the  whole  of  them,  wl)ich,  if  the  Indians  had  known,  they 
would  certainly  have  gone  and  cut  them  off,  therefore  I  could  not  in 
consdencc  let  theiQ  know  the  deienceless  situation  of  these  road- 
cutters.  I  was  then  sent  to  the  hospital,  and  carefully  attended  by 
the  doctors,  and  recovered  quicker  than  what  I  expeeted. 

Some  time  after  I  was, there,  I  was  visited  by  the  Delaware  Indian 
already  mentioned,  who  was  at  the  taking  of  me,  and  could  speak 
some  English.  Though  he  spoke  but  bad  English,  yet  I  found  him 
to  be  a  man  of  considerable  understanding.  '  I  asked  him  if  I  had 
done  any  thing  that  had  offended  the  Indians,  which  caused  them  to 
treat  me  so  unmercifully.  He  said  no;  it  was  only  an  old  custom  the 
Indians  had,  and  it  was  like  how  do  you  do;  after  that,  he  said^  I  would 
be  well  used.  I  asked  him  if  I  should  be  admitted  to  remain  with  the 
French.  Me  said  no ;  and>  told  me  that,  as  soon  as  I  recovered,  I 
must  not  only  go  with  the  Indians,  but  must  be  made  an  Indian 
myself.  I  asked  him  what  news  from  Braddock's  army.  He  said 
the  Indians  spied  them  every  day,  and  he  showed  me,  by  making 
marks  on  the  ground  with  a  stick,  that  Braddock's  army  was  advanc- 
ing in  very  close  order,  and  that  the  Indians  woul^  surround  them, 
take  trees,  and  (as  he' expressed  it)  skoot  vm  doicn  all  one  pigeon. 

Shortly  after  this,  on  the  9th  day  of  July,  1766,  in  the  morning,  1 
heard  a  great  stir  in  the  fort.  As  I  could  then  walk  with  a  staft*  in 
my^an4i  I  wriit  out  of  the  door,  which  was  just  by  the  wall  of  the ' 
ton,  and  stood  upon  the  wall,  and  viewed  the  Indians  in  a  huddle 
before  the  gate,  \vhere  were  barrels  of  powder,  bullets  flints,  &c.,  and 
every  one  taking  what  suited.  I  saw  the  Indians  also  march  ofl*  in 
rank  exffre ;  likewise  the  French  Canadians,  and  some  regulars.  After 
viewing  the  Indians  and  French  in  difterent  positions,  I  computed 
them  to  be  about  four  hundred,  and  wondered  that  they  attempted  to 
go  out  against  Braddock  with  so  small  a  party.  I  was  then  in  high 
hopes  that  I  would  soon  see  them  fly  before  the  British  troops,  and  tlmt 
(jreneral  Braddock  would  take  the  fort  and  rescue  me. 
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I  remained  anxious  to  know  the  event  of  this  day;  and,  in  the 
^Aernoon,  I  again  obseryed  a  great  noise  and  conunotic^  in  the 
ibrt,  and  though  at  that  time  I  could  not  understand  French,  yet  I 
found  that  it  was  the  voice  of  joy  and  triumph,  and  feared  that  they 
had  received  what  I  called  bad  news. 

I  had  observed  some  of  the  old  country  soldiers  speak  Dutch ;  as  I 
spoke  Dutch,  I  weal  to  one  of  them,  and  asked  him  what  was  the 
news.  He  told  me  that  a  runner  had  just  arrived,  who  said  Uiat 
Braddock  would  certainly  be  defeated ;  that  the  Indiuis  and  Frefich 
had  surrounded  him,  and  were  concealed  behind  trees  and  in  guUiea, 
and  kept  a  constant  fire  upon  the  Buglish,  and  that  they  saw  the 
Bngliah  falling  in  heaps,  and  if  they  did  not  take  the  river,  which  was 
the  only  gap,  and  make  their  e^scape,  there  would  not  be  one  man  left 
alive  before  sundown.  Some  time  after  this  I  heard  a  number  of  scalp 
halloos,  and  saw  a  company  of  Indians  and  French  coming  in.  I 
observed  they  had  a  great  many  bloody  scalps,  grenadiers'  caps, 
British  canteens,  bayonets,  &;c.,  with  them.  They  brought  the  news 
that  Braddock  was  defeated.  After  that  another  company  came  in, 
.  which  appeared  to  be  about  one  hundred,  and  chiefly  Indiana,  and  it 
seemed  to  me  that  almost  every  one  of  this  company  was  carrying 
scalps ;  after  this  came  another  company  with  a  number  of  wagon 
horses,  and  also  a  great  many  scalps.  Those  that  were  canning  in, 
and  those  that  had  arrived,  kept  a  constant«firing  of  small  arms,  and 
also  the  great  guns  in  the  fort,  which  were  accompanied  with  the 
most  hideous  shouts  and  yells  from  all  quarters ;  so  that  it  appeared 
to  me  as  if  the  infernal  rogions  had  broke  laose. 

About  sundown,  I  beheld  a  small  party  coming  in  with  about  a 
dozen  prisoners,  stripped  naked,  with  their  hands  tied  behind  their 
backs,  and  their  faces  and  part  of  their  bodies  blacked;  these  prisoners 
they  burned  to  death  on  the  bank  of  Alleghany  river,  opposite  to  the 
fort.  I  stood  on  the  fort  wall  until  I  beheld  them  begin  to  burn  one  of 
these  men ;  they  had  him  tied  to  a  stake,  and  kept  touching  him  with 
fire-brands,  red-hot  irons,  &c.,  and  he  screamed  in  a  most  doleful 
manner ;  the  Indian^,  in  the  mean  time,  yelling  like  infernal  spirits. 

As  this  scene  appeared  too  shocking  for  me  to  behold,  I  retired  to 
my  lodgings  both  sore  and  sorry. 

When  I  camo  into  my  lodgings  I  saw  Russ>ers  Seven  Sermons,  which 
they  had  brought  from  the  field  of  battle,  which  a  Frenchman  made 
a  present  to  me.  From  the  best  information  I  could  receive,  there 
were  only  seven  Indians  and  four  French  killed  in  this  battle^  andifive 
hundred  British  lay  dead  in  the  field,  besides  what  were  killed  in  the 
river  on  their  retreat. 

The  morning  after  the  battle  I  saw  Braddock's  artillery  brought 
into  the  fort;  the  same  day  I  also  saw  several  Indians  in*Britiah 
officers*  dress,  with  sash,  half  moon,  laced  hats,  &c.,  which  the 
British  then  wore.  ^  • 

A  few  days  after  this  the  Indians  demanded  me,  and  I  was  obliged 
to  go  with  them.  I  was  not  yet  well  able  to  march,  but  they  took  me 
ill  a  canoe  up  the  Alleghany  river  to  an  Indian  town,  that  was  on  the 
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north  side  of  the  river,  about  forty  miles  above  Fort  Du  Quesne.  Here 
I^lretnaiiied  about  thlee  weeks,  and  was  then  taken  to  an  Indian  town 
on  the  west  branch  of  Muskingum,  about  twenty  miles  above  the  forks, 
which  was  called  Tullihas,  inhabited  by  Delawares,  Caughnewagas, 
and  Mohicans.  On  our  route  betwixt  the  aforesaid  towns  the  country 
was  diiefly  black  oak  and  white  oak  land,  which  appeared  generally 
to  be  good  wheat  land,  chiefly  second  and  third  rate,  intermixed  with 
some  rich  bottoms.     ' 

The  day  after  my  arrival  at  the  aforesaid  towti,  a  number  of 
Indians  collected  about  me,  and  one  of  them  began  to  pull  the  hair 
out  of  my  head.  He  had  some  ashes  on  a  piece  of  bark,  in  which 
he  frequently  dipped  his  fingers,  in  order  to  take  the  firmer  hold,  and 
flo  he  went  oii,  ia  if  he  had  been  plucking  a  turkey,  until  he  had  all 
the  hair  clean  out  of  my  head,  except  a  small  spot  about  three  or  four 
inches  square  on  my  crown;  this  they  cut  off  with  a  pair  of  scissors, 
excepting  three  locks,  which  they  dressed  up  in  their  own  mode. 
Two  of  these  they  wrapped  round  with  a  narrow  beaded  garter  made 
by  themselves  for  that  purpose,  and  the  other  they  plaited  at  full 
length,  and  then  stuck  it  full  of  silver  broaches.  After  this  they 
bored 'my  nose  and  ears,  and  fixed  me  off  with  ear-rings  and  nose 
jewels ;  then  they  ordered  me  to  strip  off  my  clothes  and  put  on  a 
breech-clout,  which  I  did ;  they  then  painted  my  head,  face,  and  body, 
in  various  colors.  They  put  a  large  belt  of  wampum  on  my  neck, 
and  silver  bands  on  my  hands  and  right  arm ;  and  so  an  old  chi^ef  led 
me  out  in  the  street,  and  gave  the  alarm  halloo,  eoo-vngh,  several 
times  repeated  quick;  and  on  this,  all  that  were  in  the  town  came 
running  and  stood  round  the  old  chief,  who  held  me  by  the  hand  in 
the  midst.  As  i  at  that  time  knew  nothing  of  their  mode  of  adoption, 
and  had  seen  them  put  to  death  all  they  had  taken,  and  as  I  never 
could  find  that  they  saved  a  man  alive  at  Braddock's  defeat,  I  made 
no  doubt  but  they  were  about  putting  me  to  death  in  some  cruel 
manner.  The  old  chief,  holding  me  by  the  hand,  made  a  long  speech, 
very  loud,  and  when  he  had  done,  he  handed  me  to  -three  young 
squaws,  who  led  me  by  the  hand  down  the  bank,  into  the  river,  until 
the  water  was  up  to  bur  middle.  The  squaws  then  made  signs  to  me 
to  plunge  myself  into  the  water,  but  I  did  not  understand  them ;  I 
thought  that  the  result  of  the  council  was  that  I  should  be  drowned, 
and  that  these  young  ladies  were  to  be  the  executioners.  They  all 
three  laid  violent  hold  of  me,  and  I  for  some  time  opposed  th^m  with 
all  my  might,  which  occasioned  loud  laughter  by  the  multitude  that 
were  on  the  bank  ctf  the  river.  At  length  one  of  the  squaws  made 
out  to  speak  a  little  English,  (for  I  believe  they  began  to  be  afraid  of 
me,)  and  said  no  hurt  you.  On  this  I  gave  myself  up  to  their  lady, 
ships,  who  were  as  good  as  their  word ; .  for  though  they  plunged  me 
under  water,  and  washed  and  rubbed  me  severely,  yet  I  could  not  say 
they  hurt  me  much. 

These,  young  women  then  led  me  up  to  the  council-house,  where 
some  of  the  tribe  were  ready  with  new  clothes  for  me.  They  gave 
me  a  new  rufHed  shirt,  which  I  put  on,  also  a  pair  of  leggins  done  off 
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liritb  ribbons  and  beads,  likewise  a  pair  of  moGcaainS)  and  gartens 
dfQssed  witb  beads,  porcupine  quills,  and  vad  hair-^^klso  a  tinaei-iacBd 
cappo.  They  again  painted  my  head  and  face  with  various  coiors, 
and  tied  a  bunch  of  red  feathers  to  one  of  those  locks  they  had  left 
on  the  crown  of  my  head,  which  stood  up  five  or  six  inches*  They 
seated  me  on  a  bear-skin,  and  gave  me  a  pipe,  tomahawk,  and  pole* 
cat-skin  pouch,  which  had  been  skinned  pocket  fashion,  and  coataioed 
tobacco,  kiilegenico,  or  dry  sumach  leaves,  whk^h  they'miz  with  their 
tobacco;  also  spunk,  flint,  and  steel.  When  I  was  thus  seated,  the 
Indians  came  in  dressed  and  painted  in  their  grandest  manner.  As 
they  came  in  they  took  their  seats,  and  for  a  considerable  time  there 
was  a  profound  silence— every  one  was  smoking;  but  not  a  word  was 
spoken  amcmg  them.  At  length  one  of  the  cldefs  made  a  speech, 
which  was  delivered  to  me  by  an  interpreter,  and  was  as  followeth: 
<'  My  son,  you  are  now  flesh  of  our  flesh,  and  bone^of  our  bone.  By 
the  ceremony  which  was  performed  this  day  every  drop  of  white  bk)od 
was  washed  out  of  your  veins;  you  are  taken  into  the  Caughnewaga 
nation,  and  initiated  into  a  warlike  tribe;  you  are  adopted  into  a  great 
family,  and  now  received  with  great  seriousness  and  solemnity  m  the 
room  and  place  of  a  great  man.  After  what  has  passed  this  day, 
you  are  now  one  of  us  by  an  old  strong  law  and  custom.  My  son, 
you  have  now  nothing  to  fear — we  are  now  under  the  same  obligiEUioiis 
to  love>  support,  and  defend  you  that  we  are  to  love  and  to  defend  one 
another;  therefore,  you  are  to  consider  yourself  as  one  of  our  people.** 
At  this  time  I  did  not  believe  this  fine  speech,  especially  that  of  the 
white  blood  being  washed  out  of  me;  but  since  that  time  I  have  (bund 
that  there  was  much  sincerity  in  said  speech;  for,  from  that  day,  I 
never  knew  them  to  make  any  distinction  between  me  and  themselves 
in  any  respect  whatever  until  I  left  them.  If  they  had  plenty  <if 
clothing,  I  had  plenty ;  if  we  were  scarce,  we  all  shared  one  fate. 

After  this  ceremony  was  over,  I  was  introduced  to  my  new  kin,  and 
told  that  I  was  to  attend  a  feast  that  evening,  which  I  did.  And  as 
the  custom  was,  they  gave  me  also  a  bowl  and  wooden  spoon,  which 
I  carried  with  me  to  the  place,  where,  there  was  a  number  of  large 
brass  kettles  full  of  boiled  venison  and  green  corn ;  every  one  advanced 
with  his  bowl  and  spoon,  and  had  his  share  given  him.  After  this, 
one  of  the  chiefs  made  a  short  speech,  and  then  we  began  to  eat. 

The  name  of  one  of  the  chiefs  in  this  town  was  Tecaayaterighto, 
alias  Plyggy*  and  the  other  Asallecba,  alias  Mohawk  Solomon.  As 
Pluggy  and  his  party  were  to  start  the  next  day  to  war,  to  the  frondera 
of  Virginia,  the  next  thing  to  be  performed  was  tbe  war-dance,  and 
their  war-songs.  At  their  war-danco  they  had  both  vocal  and  instru- 
mental music ;  they  had  a  short  hollow  gun,  closed  at  one  end,  with 
water  in  it,  and  parchment  stretched  over  the  open  end  thereof,  which 
they  beat  with  one  stick,  and  made  a  sound  nearly  like  a  mufHed 
drum.  All  those  who  were  going  on  this  expedition  collected  together 
and  formed.  An  old  Indian  then  began  to  sing,  and  timed  the  music 
by  beating  on  this  drum,  as  the  ancients  formerly  timed  their  music 
by  beating  the  tabor.     On  this  the  warriors  began  to  advance,  or 
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move  forward  in  oonoert,  Hke  we|l^i9(»pltiied  'troops  would  mavch  to 
the  fife  and  dFum.  Each  warrior  had  a  tomahawk,  spear,  or  war* 
maltet  in  his  band,  and  they  all  moved  regularly  towards  the  east,  or 
the  way  they  intended  to  go  to  war.  At  length  they  all  stretched 
their  tomahawks  ttwards  the  Potomac,  and  giving  a  hideous  shout  or 
yell,  they  wheeled  quick  about,  and  danced  in  the  same  roannei*  baok« 
The  next  was  the  war-song.  In  performing  this,  only  one  sung  at  a 
time,  in  a  moving  posture,  with  a  tomahawk  in  his  hand,  while  all 
the  other  warriors  were  engaged  in  idling  aloud  he-uh^  Ae-tiA,  which 
they  const^tly  repeated  while  the  war-song  was  going  on.  When 
the  warrior  that  was  singing  had' ended  his  song,  he  struck  a  war-post 
with  his  tomahawk,  and  with  a  loud  voice  told  what  warlike  exploits 
he  had  done,  and  what  he  now  intended  to  do,  which  were  answered 
>  by  the  other  warriors  with  loud  shouts  of  applause.  Some  who  had 
not  before  intended  to  go  to  war,  at  this  time,  were  so  animated  by 
this  performance,  that  they  took  up  the  tomahawk  and  sung  the  war- 
song,  which  was  answered  with  shouts  of  joy,  as  they  were  then 
initiated  into  the  present  marching  company.  The  next  morning  this 
company  all  collected  at  one  place,  with  their  heads  and  faces  painted 
with  various  colors,  and  packs  upon  their  backs ;  they  marched  off, 
ail  silent,  except  the  commander,  who,  in  the  front,  sung  the  travelling 
9(Mig,  which  began  in  this  manner :  hoo  cavghlainte  heegima.  Just 
as  the  rear  passed  the  end  of  the  town,  they  began  to  fire  in  their 
slow  manner,  from  the  front  to  the  i*ear,  which  was  accompanied  with 
shouts  and  yells  from  all  quarters. 

This  evening  I  was  invited  to  another  sort  of  dance,  which  was  a 
kind  of  promiscuous  dance.  The  young  men  stood  in  one  rank,  and 
the  young  women  in  another,  about  one  rod  apart,  facing  each  other. 
The  one  that  raised  the  tune,  or  started  the  song,  held  a  small  gourd 
pr  dry  shell  of  a  squash  in  his  hand,  which  contained  beads  or  small 
stones,  which  rattled.  When  he  began  to  sing,  he  timed  the  tune  with 
his  rattle;  both  men  and  women  danced  and  sung  together,  advancing 
towards  each  other,  stooping  until  their  heads  would  be  touching 
together,  and  then  ceased  from  dancing,  with  loud  shouts,  and  re- 
treated and  formed  again,  and  so  repeated  the  same  thing  over  and 
over,  for  three  or  four  hours,  without  intermission.  This  exercise 
appeared  to  me  at  first  irrational  and  insipid ;  but  I  found  that  in 
singing  their  tunes  they  used  ya  Tie  no  hoo  tea  ne,  &c.,  like  out  fa  sol 
lay  and  though  they  have  no  such  thing  as  jingling  verse,  yet  they 
can  intermix  sentences  with  their  notes,  and  say  what  they  please  to 
each  other,  and  carry  on  the  tune  in  concert.  I  found  that  this  was 
a  kind  of  wooing  or  courting  dance,  and  as  they  advanced  stooping 
with  their  heads  together,  they  could  say  what  they  pleased  in  each 
other's  ear,  without  disconcerting  their  rough  music,  and  the  others, 
or  those  near,  not  hear  what  they  said. 

Shortly  afler  this  I  went  out  to  hunt,  in  company  with  Mohawk 
Solomon)  some  of  the  Caughnewagas,  and  a  Delaware  Indian,  that 
was  married  to  a  Caughnewaga  aquaw.  We  travelled  about  south 
from  this  town,  and  the  first. night  we  killed  nothing,  but  we  had  with 
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usigreen  obrn,  which  we  rda^ted  and  ate  that  night;  fThe  aexf  (tey 
we  encamped  about  twelve  o'clock,  and  the  hunters  turned  out  to 
hunVand  I  went  down  the  run  that  we  encamped  on,  in  oompanj 
with  some  squaws  and  boys,  to  hunt  plums,  which  we  found  in  great 
plenty.  C)n  my  return  to  camp  I  observed  a  large  piece  6f  jfat  meat ; 
the  Delaware  Indian,  that  could  talk  some  English,  'db^ervod  me 
kxiking  earnestly  at  this  meat,  and  asked  me,  what  meat  you  think 
thai  is  ?  Y  said  I  supposed  it  was  bear  meat ;  he  laughed,  and  said, 
Aoy  all  one  fool  yow,  heal  now  elly  pool;  and  pointing  to  the  other 
aide  of  the  camp,  he  said,  look  at  that  skin^'you  think  tht0  heal  sJnn? 
I  went  and  lifted  the  skin,  which  appeared  like  an  ox- hide;  he  then 
said,  ithat  ifkin  you  think  that?  I  replied,  that  f  thought  it  was  a 
buffalo  hide;  he  laughed,  and  said,  you  fool  again^  you  know  nothings 
you  think  birfalo  that  cola  ?  I  acknowledged  I  did  not  know  much  • 
about  these  things,  and  told  him  I  never  saw  a  bufTalo,  and  that  I  had 
not  heard  what  color  they  were.  He  replied,  by  and  by  you  shall 
M€  gleat  many  buffalo;  he  now  go  to  gleat  lick.  Thai  skin  no 
Imfalo  skin,  that  sidn  Ifuck-elk  skin.  They  went  out  with  horses, 
and  brought  in  the  remainder  of  this  buck-elk,  which  was  the  Attest 
creature  I  ever  saw  of  the  tallow  kind. 

We  remained  at  this  camp  aboift  eight  or  ten  days,  and  killed  a 
number  of  deer.  Though  we  had  neither  bread  nor  salt  at  this  time, 
yot  we  had  both  roast  and  boiled  meat  in  great  plenty,  and  they  were 
frequently  inviting  me  to  eat  when  I  had  no  appetite. 

We  then  moved  to  the  buffalo  lick,  where  we  killed  several  buflitlo, 
and  in  their  small  brass  kettles  they  made  about  half  a  bushel  of  salt. 
I. suppose  this  lick  was  about  thirty  or  forty  miles  from  the  aforesaid 
town,  and  somewhere  between  the  Muskingum,  Ohio,  and  Sciota. 
About  the  lick  were  clear,  open  woods,  and  thin  white  oak  land,  and 
at  that  time  there  were  large  roads  leading  to  the  lick,  like  wagon 
roads.  We  moved  from  this  lick  about  six  or  seven  miles,  and 
encamped  on  a  creek. 

Though  the  Indians  had  given  me  a  gun,  I  had  not  yet  been 
admitted  to  go  out  from  the  camp  to  hunt.  At  this  place  Mohawk 
Solomon  asked  me  to  go  out  with  him  to  hunt,  which  I  readily 
agreed  to.  After  some  time  we  came  upon  some  fresh  buffalo  tracks. 
I  had  observed  before  this  that  the  Indians  were  upon  their  guard,  and 
afraid  of  an  enemy;  for,  until  now,  they  and  the  southern  nations 
had  been  at  war.  As  we  were  following  the  bufialo  tracks,  Solomon 
seemed  to  l>e  upon  his  guard,  went  very  slow,  and  would  frequently 
stand  and  listen,  and  appeared  to  be  in  suspense.  We  came  to  where 
the  tracks  were  very  plain  in  the  sand,  and  I  said  it  is  surely  buffalo 
tracks ;  he  said,  hvsh,  you  know  nothing,  may  be  btffalo  tracks j  may 
be  Catawba.  He  went  very  cautious  until  we  found  some  fresh  buffalo 
dung ;  he  then  smiled,  and  said  Catawba  cannot  make  so.  He  then 
stopped,  and  told  me  an  odd  story  about  the  Catawbas.  He  said  that 
formerly  the  Catawbas  came  near  one  of  their  hunting  camps,  and  at 
some  distance  from  the  camp  lay  in  ambush;  and  in  order  to  deeoy 
them  out,  sent  two  or  three  Catawbas  in  the  night  past  their  carap> 
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with  lm£Hio  hoafe^fiMd  oa  theif  feet,  jbo  as  to  make  aitifidal  ttaiks. 
In  Ihe  monnDgy  those  in  the  camp  followed  afier  these  tracks,  thinking 
Ihey  were  buffalo,  until  they  were  fired  on  by  the  Catawbas,  and  seiF^rai 
of  than  killed.  The  others  fied^  collected  a  party  and  pursued  the 
Catawbas ; '  but  they,  in  their  subtUty,  brought  with  them  rattl'esnake 
poison,  which  they  had  collected  from  the  bladder  that  lieth  at  the 
root  of  the^uike^s  teeth;  this  they  had  corked  up  in  a  short  piec^  of 
a  canenstalk.  They  had  also  brought  with  them  small  cane  or  reed, 
about  the  size  of  a  rye-straw,  whidh  they  made  sharp,  at  the  end  like 
a  fken,  and  dipped  them  in  this  poison,  and  stuck  them  in  the  ground 
among  the  giass,  ak>ng  their  own  tracks,  in  such  a  position  that  they* 
might  stick  into  the  legs  of  the  pursuers,  which  answered  the  design ; 
and  as  the  Catawbas  had  runners  behind  to  watch  the  motion  of  the 
pursuers,  when  they  found  that  a  number  of  them  were  lame,  being 
artificially  snake-bitten,  and  that  they  were  all  turning  back,  the 
Catawbas  turned  upon  the  pursuers,  and  defeated  them,  and  killed 
and  scalped  all  those  that  were  lame.  When  Solomon  had  finished 
this  story,  and  found  that  I  understood  him,  he  concluded  by  saying, 
y&u  dcnH  ktUnBy  Catawba  velly  had  Indian^  Catawba  all  one  devil 
Catawba^ 

Some  time  aiier  this,  I  was  told  to  take  the  dogs  with  me,  and  go 
down  the  oreek,  perhaps  I  might  kill  a  turkey ;  it  being  in  the  a|ier- 
Qoon,  I  was  also  told  not  to  go  far  from  the  creek,  and  to  cortie  up 
the  creek  again  to  the  camp,  and  to  take  care  not  to  get  lost*  VJhen 
I  had  gone  some  distance  down  the  creek,  I  came  upon  fresh  buffalo 
tracks,  and  as  1  had  a  number  of  dogs  \vith  me  to  stop  the  buffalo,  I 
concluded  I  would  follow  after  and  kill  one;  and  as  the  grass  And 
weeds  were  rank,  I  could  readily  follow  the  track.  A  little  before 
sundown  I  despaired  of  coming  up  with  them.  I  was  then  thinking 
how  I  might  get  to  camp  before  night.  I  concluded,  as  the  bufialo 
had  made  several  turns,  if  I  took  the  track  back  to  the  creek  it  would 
be  dark  before  I  could  get  to  camp;  therefore  I  thought  I  would  take 
a  BSar  way  through  the  hills,  ainl  strike  the  creek  a  little  below  the 
camp;  but  as  it  was  cloudy  weather,  and  1  a  very  young  woodsman, 
I  could  find  neither  creek  nor  camp.  When  night  came  on  1  fired 
my  gun  several  times,  and  hallooed,  but  could  have  no  answer.  The 
next  morning  early,  the  Indians  welrc  out  after  me,  and  as  I  had  with 
me  ten  or  a  dozen  dogs,  and  the  grass  and  weeds  rank,  they  could 
readily  follow  my  track.  When  they  came  up  with  me,  they  appeared 
to  be  in  very  good  huipor.  I  asked  Solomon  if  he  thought  I  was 
running  away ;  he  said,  nOf  ^o,  you  go  too  much  clooked.  On  my 
return  to  camp  they  took  my  gun  from  me,  and  for  this  rash  step  I 
was  reduced  to  a  bow  and  arrows,  for  near  two  years.  We  were  out 
on  this  tour  for  about  six  weeks. 

This  country  is  ganerally  hilly,  though  intermixed  with  consider- 
able quantities  of  rich  upland,  and  some  good  bottoms. 

When  we  returned  to  the  town,  Pluggy  and  his  party  had  arrived, 
and  brought  with  them  a  considerable  number  of  scalps  and  prisoners 
from  the  south  braach  of  the  Potomac;  they  also  brought  with  them 
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an  E^Hsh  Bible,  which  they  gave  to  a  DutDb  vomaa  who  was  a 
prisoner ;  but  as  she  could  not  read  £ii^h)  she  made  a  pjkesent  of  it 
to  me,  which  was  very  acceptable. 

I  remained  in  this  town  uatil  some  time  in  October,  when  n^ 
adopted  brother,  called  Tontileaugo^  who  had  married  la  Wyandot 
s<|uaw,  took  me  with  him  to  LaJce  Erie.  We  piooeeded  up  tik  west 
branch  of  Muskingum,  and  for  some  distance  up  the  river  the  land 
was  hilly,  but  intermixed  with  large  bodies  of  tolerable  rick  uphnd} 
and  excellent  bottoms.  We  preceded  on  to  the  bead  wvteara  of  the 
west  branch  of  Muskingum,  On  the  head  waters  of  this  branch,  and 
from  thence  to  the  waters  of  Canesadooharie,  there  is  a  large  body  of 
rich,  well  lying  land ;  the  timber  is  ash,  walnut,  sugar^teae,  buckeye^ 
honey-locust,  and  cherry,  intermixed  with  some  oak,  hickory,  ^c* 
This  tour  was  at  the  time  that  the  black  haws  were  ripe,  and  we  woe 
seldom  out  of  sight  of  them ;  they  were  oomooon  heie  both  in  ths 
bottoms  and  upland. 

As  we  proceeded  down  the  Canesadooharie  waters,  our  packs 
increased  by  the  skins  that  were  daily  killed,  and  became  so  very 
heavy  that  we  could  not  march  more  than  eight  or  ten  miles  per  day. 
We  came  to  Lake  Erie  about  six  miles  west  of  the  mouth  of  Canesa- 
dooharie. As  the  wind  was  very  high  the  evening  we  came  to  the 
lake,  I  was  surprised  to  hear  the  roaring  of  the  water,  and  seevthe 
high  waves  that  dashed  against  the  shore,  like  the  ocean.  We  en- 
camped  on  a  run  near  the  lake,  and  as  the  wind  fell  that  night,  the 
next  morning  the  lake  was  only  in  moderate  motion,  and  we  marched 
on  the  sand  along  the  side  of  the  water,  frequently  resting  ourselves, 
as  we  were  heavily  laden.  I  saw  on  the  sand  a  number  of  large  fish, 
that  had  been  leA  in  flat  or  hollow  places;  as  the  wind  fell,  imd  the 
waves  abated,  they  were  lefl  without  water,  or  only  a  small  quantity, 
and  numbers  of  bald  and  gray  eagles,  6&c«,  were  along  the  shore 
devouring  them. 

Some  time  in  the  aflcrnoon  we  came  to  a  large  camp  of  Wyandots, 
at  the  mouth  of  Canesadooharie,  where  Tontileaugo's  wife  was.  Hsie 
we  were  kindly  received;  they  gave  us  a  kind  of  rough,  brown 
potatoes,  which  grow  spontaneously,  and  were  called  by  the  Caugh- 
newagas  ohnenata.  These  potatoes,  peeled  and  dipped  in  raccoon^s 
fat,  taste  nearly  like  our  sweet  potatoes.  They  also  gave  us  what 
they  call  eanehearUay  which  is  a  kind  of  homony,  made  of  green  com, 
dried,  and  beans,  mixed  together. 

We  continued  our  camp  at  the  mouth  of  Canesadooharie  for  some 
time,  where  we  killed  some  deer,  and  #i  great  many  raoooons;  the 
raccoons  here  were  remarkably  large  and  fat.  At  length  we  all 
embarked  in  a  large  birch-bark  canoe.  This  vessel  was  about  four 
feet  wide,  and  three  feet  deep,  and  about  five  and  thirty  feet  long;  and 
though  it  coukl  carry  a  heavy  burden,  it  was  so  artfully  and  curiously 
constructed,  that  ibur  men  could  carry  it  several  miles,  or  fiom  one 
landing  place  to  another,  or  from  the  waters  of  the  lake  to  the  waten 
of  the  Ohio.  We  proceeded  up  Canesadooharie  a  few  mfles,  aad 
went  on  shore  to  bunt;  but  to  my  great  surpirise  they  carried  the 
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vessel  we  all  came  in  up  the  bank,  and  inverted  it,  or  turned  the 
bottom  up,  and  converted  it  to  a  dwelling-house,  and  kindled  a  fire 
before  us  to  warm  ourselves  by  and  cook.  With  our  baggage  and 
ourselves  in  this  house  we  were  very  much  crowded,  yet  our  little 
house  turned  off  the  rain  very  well. 

We  kept  moving  and  hunting  up  this  river  until  we  came  to  the 
fSsdls;  here  we  remained  some  weeks,  and  killed  a  number  of  deer, 
several  bears,  and  a  great  many  raccoons. 

As  we  had  at  this  time  no  horse,  every  one  got  a  pack  on  his  back, 
and  we  steered  an  east  course  about  twelve  miles  and  encamped. 
The  next  morning  we  proceeded  on  the  same  course  about  ten  miles 
to  a  large  creek  that  empties  into  Lake  Erie,  betwixt  Canesadooharie 
and  Cayahaga.  Here  they  made  their  winter 'cabin  in  the  following 
form:  diey  cut  logs  about ^fteen  feet  long,  and  laid  these  logs  upon 
each  other,  and  drove  posts  in  the  ground  at  each  end  to  keep  them 
together ;  the  posts  they  tied  together  at  the  top  with  bark,  and  by 
this  means  raised  a  wall  fifteen  feet  long,  and  about  four  feet  high, 
and  in  the  same  manner  they  raised  another  wall  opposite  to  this,  at 
about  twelve  feet  distance ;  then  they  drove  forks  in  the  ground  in 
the  centre  of  each  end,  and  laid  a  strong  pole  from  end  to  end  on 
these  forks;  and  from  these  walls  to  the  poles,  they  set  up  poles 
instead  of  rafters,  and  on  these  they  tied  small  poles  in  place  of  laths; 
and  a  cover  was  made  of  lynn  bark,  which  will  run  even  in  the  winter 
fleasen. 

As  every  tree  will  not  run,  they  examine  the  tree  first,  by  trying 
it  near  the  ground,  and  when  they  fiqd  it  will  do  they  fell  the  tree, 
and  raise  the  bark  with  the  tomahawk,  near  the  top  of  the  tree,  about 
five  or  six  inches  broad,  then  put  the  tomahawk  handle  under  this 
bark,  and  pull  it  along  down  to  the  butt  of  the  tree;  so  that  sometimes 
one  piece  of  bark  will  be  thirty  feet  long.  This  bark  they  cut  at 
suitable  lengths  in  order  to  cover  the  hut. 

At  the  end  of  these  walls  they  set  up  split  timber,  so  that  they  had 
timber  all  round,  excepting  a  door  at  each  end.  At  the  top,  in  place 
of  a  chimney,  they  lefl  an  open  place,  and  for  bedding  they  laid  down 
the  aforesaid  kind  of  bark,  on  which  they  spread  bear-skins.  From 
end  to  end  of  this  hut  along  the  middle  there  were  fires,  which  the 
squaws  made  of  dry  split  wood,  and  the  holes  or  open  places  that 
appeared  the  squaws  stopped  with  moss,  which  they  collected  from 
old  logs,  and  at  the  door  they  hung  a  bear-skin ;  and  notwithstanding 
the  winters  are  hard  here,  our  lodging  was  much  better  than  what  I 
expected. 

It  was  some  time  in  December  when  we  finished  this  winter  cabin  ^ 
but  when  we  had  got  into  this  comparatively  fine  lodging,  another 
difficulty  arose;  we  had  nothing  to  eat.  While  1  was  travelling  with 
Tontileaugo,  as  was  before  mentioned,  and  had  plenty  of  fat  venison, 
bear's  meat  and  raccoons,  I  then  thought  it  was  hard  living  without 
bread  or  salt ;  but  now  I  began  to  conclude,  that  if  I  had  any  thing 
that  would  banish  pinching  hunger,  and  keep  soul  and  body  together, 
I  would  be  content. 
37 
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While  the  hunters  were  all  out,  exerting  themselves  to  the  utnoost 
of  their  ability,  the  squaws  and  boys  (in  which  class  I  was)  were 
scattered  out  in  the  bottoms,  hunting  red  haws,  black  haws  and 
hickory  nuts.  As  it  was  too  late  in  the  year,  we  did  not  succeed  in 
gathering  haws;  but  we  had  tolerable  success  in  scratching  up 
hickoiry  nuts  from  under  a  light  snow,  which  we  carried  with  us  lest 
the  hunters  should  not  succeed.  Ader  our  return  the  hunters  came 
in,  who  had  killed  only  two  small  turkeys,  which  were  but  little 
among  eight  hunters  and  thirteen  squaws,  boys,  and  children;  but 
they  were  divided  with  the  greatest  equity  and  justice — every  one  got 
their  equal  share. 

The  next  day  the  hunters  turned  out  again,  and  killed  one  deer  and 
three  bears. 

One  of  the  bears  was  "very  large  and  remarkably  fat.  The,  hunters 
carried  in  meat  sufficient  to  give  us  all  a  hearty  supper  and  breakfast. 

The  squaws  and  all  that  could  carry  turned  out  to  bring  in  meat; — 
every  one  had  their  share  assigned  them,  and  my  load  was  among 
the  least;  yet,  not'  being  accustomed  to  carrying  in  thife  way,  I  got 
exceeding  weary,  and  lold  them  my  load  was  too  heavy,  I  must  leave 
part  of  it  and  come  for  it  again.  They  made  a  halt  and  only  laughed 
at  me,  and  took  part  of  my  load  and  added  it  to  a  young  squaw's, 
who  had  as  much  before  as  I  carried. 

This  kind  of  reproof  had  a  greater  tendency  to  excite  me  to  exert 
myself  in  carrj^ing  without  complaining,  than  if  they  had  whipped  me 
for  laziness.  After  this  the  hunters  held  a  council,  and  concluded 
that  they  must  have  horses  to  carry  their  loads ;  and  that  they  would 
go  to  war  even  in  this  inclement  season,  in  order  to  bring  in  horses. 

Tontileaugo  wished  to  be  one  of  those  who  should  go  to  war ;  but 
the  votes  went  against  him,  as  he  was  one  of  our  best  hunters ;  it  was 
thought  necessary  to  leave  him  at  this  winter  camp  to  provide  for  the 
squaws  and  children.  It  was  agreed  upon  that  Tontileaugo  and  thres 
others  should  stay  and-  hunt,  and  the  other  four  go  to  war. 

They  then  began  to  go  through  their  common  ceremony.  They 
sung  their  war-songs,  danced  their  war-dances,  &c.  And  when  they 
were  equipped  they  went  off  singing  their  marching  song,  and  firing 
their  guns.  Our  camp  appeared  to  be  rejoicing ;  but  I  was  grieved 
to  think  that  some  innocent  persons  would  be  murdered,  not  thinking 
of  danger. 

After  the  departure  of  these  warriors  we  had  hard  times ;  and 
though  we  were  not  altogether  out  of  provisions,  we  were  brought  to 
«short  allowance.  *  At  length  Tontileaugo  had  considerable  success, 
and  we  had  meat  brought  into  camp  sufficient  to  last  ten  days. 
Tontileaugo  then  took  me  with  him  in  order  to  encamp  some  distance 
from  this  winter  cabin,  to  try  his  luck  there.  We  carried  no  provisions 
with  us ;  he  said  he  would  leave  what  was  there  for  the  squaws  and 
children,  and  that  we  could  shift  for  ourselves.  We  steered  about  a 
south  course  up  the  waters  of  this  creek,  and  encamped  about  ten  or 
twelve  miles  from  the  winter  cabin.  As  it  was  still  cold  weather  and 
«  crust  upon  the  snow,  which  made  a  noise  as  we  walked,  and  alarmed 
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die  deer,  we  could  kill  nothing,  and  consequently  went  to  sleep 
without  supper.  The  only  chance  we  had  under  these  circumstances 
was  to  hunt  bear  holes ;  as  the  bears  about  Christmas  search  out  a 
winter  lodging  place,  where  they  lie  about  three  or  four  months 
without  eating  or  drinking.  This  may  appear  to  some  incredible ; 
but,  it  is  well  known  to  be  the  case  by  those  who  live  in  the  remote 
western  parts  of  North  America, 

The  next  morning  early  we  proceeded  on,  and  when  we  foimd  a 
tree  scratched  by  the  bears  climbing  up,  and  the  hole  in  the  tree 
sufficiently  large  for  the  reception  of  ihe  bear,  we  then  felled  a  sapling 
or  small  tree  against  or  near  the  hole ;  and  it  was  my  business  to 
climb  up  and  drive  out  the  bear,  while  Tontileaugo  stood  ready  with 
his  gun  and  bow.  We  went  on  in  this  manner  until  evening,  without 
success^  At  length  we  found  a  large  elm  scratched,  and  a  hole  in  it 
abodt  forty  feet  up ;  but  no  tree  nigh,  suitable  to  lodge  against  the 
hole.  Tontileaugo  got  a  long  pole  and  some  dry  rotten  wood,  which 
he  tied  in  bunches,  with  bark ;  and  as  there  was  a  tree  that  grew  near 
the  elm,  and"  extended  up  near  the  hole,  but  leaned  the  \vrong  way, 
so  that  we  could  not  lodge  it  to  advantage,  to  remedy  this  inconveni- 
ence, he  climbed  up  this  tree  and  carried  with  him  his  rotten  wood, 
fire  and  pole.  The  rotten  wood  he  tied  to  his  belt,  and  to  one  end  of 
the  pole  he  tied  a  hook  and  a  piece  of  rotten  wood,  which  he  set  fire 
to,  as  it  would  retain  fire  almost  like  spunk,  and  reached  this  hook 
from  limb  to  limb  as  he  went  up.  When  he  got  up  with  his  pole  he 
put  dry  wood  on  fire  into  the  hole ;  after  he  put  in  the  fire  he  heard 
the  bear  snuff,  and  he  came  speedily  down,  took  his  gun  in  his  hand, 
and  waited  until  the  bear  would  come  out;  but  it  was  some  time  before 
it  appeared,  and  when  it  did  appear  he  attempted  taking  sight  with 
his  rifle ;  but  it  being  then  two  dark  to  see  the  sights,  he  set  it  down 
by  a  tree,'Und  instantly  bent  his  bow,  took  hokl  of  an  arrow,  and 
shot  the  bear  a  little  behind  the  shoulder.  1  was  preparing  also  to 
shoot  an  arrow,  but  he  called  to  me  to  stop,  there  was  no  occasion ; 
and  with  that  the  bear  fell  to  the  ground. 

Being  very  hungry,  we  kindled  a  fii-e,  opened  the  bear,  took  out 
the  liver,  and  wrapped  some  of  the  caul  fat  round,  and  put  it  on  a 
wooden  spit,  which  we  stuck  in  the  ground  by  the  fire  to  roast;  then  , 
we  skinned  the  boar,  got  on  our  kettle,  and  had  both  roast  and  boiled, 
and  also  sauce  to  our  meat,  which  appeared  to  me  to  be  delicate  fare. 
After  I  was  fully  satisfied  I  went  to  sleep.  Tontileaugo  awoke  me, 
saying,  come,  eat  hearty,  we  have  got  plenty  meat  now. 

The  next  morning  we  cut  down  a  lynn  tree,  peeled  bark  and  madf 
a  snug  little  shelter,  facing  the  southeast,  with  a  large  log  betwixt  us 
and  the  northwest ;  we  made  a  good  fire  before  us,  and  scaffolded  up 
our  meat  at  one  side.  When  we  had  finished  our  camp  we  went  out 
to  hunt,  searched  two  trees  for  bears,  but  to  no  purpose.  As  the  snow 
thawed  a  little  in  the  afternoon,  Tontileaugo  killed  a  deer,  which  we 
carried  with  us  to  camp. 

The  next  day  we  turned  out  to  hunt)  and  near  the  camp  we  found 
a  toee  well  scratched ;  but  the  liole  was  above  forty  feet  high,  and 
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no  tree  that  we  could  lodge  against  the  hole;  hut  finding  that  it  ^ 
very  hollow,  we  concluded  that  we  could  cut  down  the  tree  with  CMir 
tomahawks,  which  kept  us  working  a  considerable  part  of  the  day. 
When  the  tree  fell  we  ran  up,  Tontileaugo  with  his  gun  and  bow,  and 
I  witK  my  bow  ready  bent.  Tontileaugo  shot  the  bear  through  with 
his  rifle,  a  little  behind  I  he  shoulders ;  I  also  shot,  but  too  far  back; 
and  not  being  then  much  accustomed  to  the  business,  my  arrow 
penetrated  only  a  few  inches  through  the  skin.  Having  killed  an  old 
she  bear  and  three  cubs,  we  hauled  her  on  the  snow  to  the  camp,  and 
only  had  time  ailerwards  to  get  wood,  make  a  fire,  cook,  &c.,  before 
dark. 

Early  the  next  morning  we  went  to  business,  searched  several 
trees,  but  found  no  bears.  On  our  way  home  we  took  three  raccoons 
out  of  a  hollow  elm,  not  far  from  the  ground. 

We  remained  here  about  two  weeks,  and  in  this  time  killed  four 
bears,  three  deer,  several  turkeys,  and  a  number  of  raccoons.  We 
packed  up  as  much  meat  as  we  could  carry,  and  returned  to  our 
winter  cabin.  On  our  arrival  there  was  great  joy,  as  they  were  ail 
in  a  starving  condition,  the  three  hunters  that  we  had  lefl  having 
killed  but  very  little.  AH  that  could  carry  a  pack  repaired  to  our 
camp  to  bring  in  meat. 

Some  time  in  February  the  four  warriors  returned,  who  had  taken 
two  scalps  and  six  horses  from  the  frontiers  of  Pennsylvania.  The 
hunters  could  then  scatter  out  a  considerable  distance  from  the  winter 
cabin  and  encamp,  kill  meat,  and  bring  it  in  upon  horses ;  so  that  we 
commonly  after  this  had  plenty  of  provision. 

In  this  month  we  began  to  make  sugar.  As  some  of  the  elm  bark 
will  strip  at  this  season,  the  squaws,  after  finding  a  tree  that  would 
do,  cut  it  down,  and  with  a  crooked  stick,  broad  and  sharp  at  the 
end,  took  the  bark  off  the  tree,  and  of  this  bark  made  vessels  in  a 
curious  manner,  that  would  hold  about  two  gallons  each:  they  made 
above  one  hundred  of  these  kind  of  vessels.  In  the  sugar  tree  they 
cut  a  notch,  sloping  down,  and  at  the  end  of  the  notch  stuck  in  a 
tomahawk ;  in  the  place  where  they  stuck  the  tomahawk  they  drove 
a  long  chip,  in  order  to  carry  the  water  out  from  the  tree,  and  under 
,  this  they  set  their  vessel  to  receive  it.  As  sugar  trees  were  plenty  and 
large  here,  they  seldom  or  never  notched  a  tree  that  was  not  two  or 
three  feet  over.  They  also  made  bark  vessels  for  carrying  the  water, 
that  would  hold  about  four  gallons  each.  'J  hey  had  two  brass  kettles, 
that  held  about  fifteen  gallons  each,  and  other  smaller  kettles  in  which 
they  boiled  the  water.  But  as  they  could  not  at  times  boil  away  the 
•  water  as  fast  as  it  was  collected,  they  made  vessels  of  bark,  that  would 
hold  about  one  hundred  prallons  each,  for  i-etaining  the  water ;  and 
though  the  sugar  trees  did  not  run  every  day,  they  had  always  a 
sufRcient  quantity  of  water  to  keep  them  boiling  during  the  whole 
sugar  season. 

The  way  we  commonly  used  our  sugar  while  encamped  was,  by 
putting  it  in  beards  fat  until  the  fitt  was  almost  as  sweet  as  the  sugar 
itself,  and  in  this  we  dipped  our  roasted  venison*     About  this  time 
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^ome  of  the  Indiair  lads  and  myself  w^  employed  in  making  and 
attending  traps  for  catching  ^raccoons,  foxes,  wild-cats,  &c. 

About  the  latter  end  of  March,  we  began  to  prepare  for  moving  into 
town,  in  order  to  pknt  com.  The  squaws  were  then  frying  the  last 
of  their  bear's  fat,  «nd  making  vessels  to  hold  it:  the  vessels 'were 
made  of  deer  skins;  which  were  skinned  by  pulling  the  skin  off  the 
neck,  without  ripping.  Ailer  they  had  taken  off  the  hair,  they 
gathered  it  in  small  plaits  round  the  neck,  and  with  a  string  drew  it 
together  like  a  parse;  in  the  centre  a  pin  was  put,  bek)w  which  they 
tied  a  string,  and  while  it  was  wet  they  blew  it  up  like  a  bladder,  and 
let  it  remain  in  this  manner  until  it  was  dry,  when  it  appeared  nearly 
in  the  shape  of  a  sugar  loaf,  but  more  rounding  at  the  lower  end. 
One  of  these  vessels  would  hold  about  four  or  five  gallons.  In  these 
Tessels  it  was  they  carried  their  bear's  oil. 

On  our  arrival  at  the  falls,  (as  we  had  brought  with  us  on  horseback 
about  two  hundred  weight  of  sugar,  a  large  quantity  of  bear's  oil, 
skins,  &c.,)  the  canoe  we  had  buried  was  not  sufficient  to  carry  all ; 
therefore  we  were  obliged  to  make  another  one  of  elm  bark.  While 
we  lay  here,  a  young  Wyandot  found  my  books.  Oir  this.  Ihey  col* 
lected  together;  I  was  a  little  way  from  the  camp,  and  saw  the 
collection,  but  did  not  know  what  it  meant.  They  called  me  by  my 
Indian  name,  which  was  Scoouwa,  ^repeatedly.  I  ran  to  see  what 
was  the  matter;  they  showed  me  my  books,  and  said  tliey  were  glad 
they  had  been  found,  for  they  knew  I  was  grieved  at  the  loss  of  them^ 
-^nd  that  they  now  rejoiced  with  me  because  they  were  found.  As  I 
could  then  speak  some  Indian,  especially  Caughnewaga,  (for  both 
that  and  the  Wyandot  tongue  were  spoken  in  this  camp,)  I  told  them 
that  I  thanked  them  for  the  kindness  they  had  always  shown  me,  and 
«lso  for  finding  my  books.  They  asked  if  the  books  were  damaged. 
I  told  them  not  much.  They  then  showed  how  they  lay^  which  was 
in  the  best  manner  to  turn  off  the  water.  In  a  deer-skin  pouch  they 
iay  all  winter.  The  print  was  not  much  injured,  though  the  binding 
was.  Thisrwas  the  first  time  that  I  felt  my  heart  warm  towards  the 
Indians.  Though  they  had  been  exceedingly  kind  to  me,  I  still  before 
detested  them,  on  account  of  the  barbarity  I  beheld  after  Braddock's 
defeat.  Neither  had  I  ever  before  pretended  kindness,  or  expressed  * 
myself  in  a  friendly  manner ;  but  I  began  now  to  excuse  the  Indians 
on  account  of  their  want  of  information. 

When  we  were  ready  to  embark,  Tontileaugo  would  not  go  to 
town,  but  go  up  the  river  and  take  a  hunt.  He  asked  me  if  I  chose 
to  go  ^vith  him.  I  told  him  I  did.  We  then  got  some  sugar,  bear's 
oil  bottled  up  in  a  bear's  gut,  and  some  dry  venison,  which  we  packed 
up,  and  went  up  Canesadooharie  about  thirty  miles,  and  encamped. 
At  this  time  I  did  not  know  either  the  day  of  the  wdbk  or  the  month, 
bat  I  supposed  it  to  be  about  the  first  of  April.  We  had  considerable 
success  in  our  business.  We  also  found  sense  stray  horses,  or  a 
4iorse,  mare,  and  a  young  celt;  and  thougb  they  had  run  in  the  woods 
aU  winter,  they  were  in  exceeding  yood  order.    There  is  plenty  of 
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grass  here  all  winter  under  the  snow,  and  horses  accustomed  to  the 
woods  can  work  it  out.  These  horses  had  run  in  the  woods  until 
they  were  very  wild. 

Tontileaugo  one  night  concluded  that  we  must  run  them  down.  I 
told  him  I  thought  we  could  not  accomplish  it.  He  said  he  had  run 
down  bears,  bufialoes,  and  elks ;  ,and  in  the  great  plains,  with  only  a 
small  snow  on  the  ground,  he  had  run  down  a  deer;  and  he  thought 
that  in  one  whole  day  he  could  tire  or  run  down  any  four-footed 
animal  except  a  wolf.  I  told  him  that  though  a  deer  was  the  swiflest 
animal  to  ruj>  a  short  distance,  yet  it  would  tire  sooner  than  a  horse. 
He  said  he  would  at  all  events  try  the  experiment.  He  had  heard 
the  Wyandots  say  that  I  could  run  well,  and  now  he  would  see 
whether  I  could  or  not.  I  told  him  that  I  had  never  run  all  day,  and 
of  course  was  not  accustomed  to  that  way  of  running.  I  never  had 
run  with  the  Wyandots  more  than  seven  or  eight  miles  at  one  time. 
He  said  that  was  nothing;  we  must  either  catch  these  horses  or  run 
all  day. 

In  the  morning  early  we  left  camp^  and  about  sunrise  we  started 
after  them,  stripped  naked  excepting  bit^ech-clouts  and  moccasins* 
About  ten  o'clock  I  lost  sight  of  both  Tontileaugo  and  the  horses,  and 
did  not  see  them  again  until  about  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  As 
the  horses  run  all  day  in  about  three  or  four  miics  square,  at  length 
they  passed  where  I  was,  and  I  fell  in  close  after  them.  As  I  then 
had  a  long  rest,  I  endeavored  to  keep  ahead  of  Tontileaugo,  and  after 
some  time  I  could  hear  him  after  me,  calling,  Chakohj  ckakoancuigh^ 
which  signifies,  pull  away,  or  do  your  best.  We  pursued  on,  and 
after  some  time  Tontileaugo  passed  me,  and  about  an  hour  before 
sundown  we  despaired  of  catching  these  horses>  and  returned  to  camp, 
where  we  had  left  our  clothes. 

I  reminded  Tontileaugo  of  what  I  had  told  him;  he  replied  he  did 
not  know  what  horses  could  do.  They  are  wonderful  strong  to  run, 
but  withal  we  made  them  very  tired.  Tontileaugo  then  concluded 
he  would  do  as  the  Indians  did  with  wild  horses  when  ^ut  at  war, 
which  is,  to  shootethem  through  the  neck  under  the  maner,  and  above 
the  bone,  which  will  cause  them  to  fall  and  lie  until  they  can  halter 
them,  and  then  they  recover  again.  This  he  attempted  to  do;  but  as 
the  mare  was  very  wild,  he  could  not  get  sufticiently  nigh  te  sbool 
her  in  the  proper  place;  however,  he  shot,  the  ball  pass^  too  low, 
and  killed  her.  .As  the  horse  and  colt  stayed  at  this  place,  we  caught 
the  horse,  and  took  him  and  the  colt  with  us  to  camp. 

We  stayed  at  this  camp  about  two  weeks,  and  killed  a  number  of 
bears,  raccoons,  and  some  beavers.  We  made  a  canoe  of  elm  bark, 
and  Tontileaugo  embarked  in  it.  He  arrived  at  the  falls  that  night; 
whilst  I,  mouQt(f[  on  horseback,  with  a  bear^skin  saddle  and  ^k 
stirrups,  proceeded  by  land  to  the  falls.  I  came  there  the  next  morn- 
ing, and  we  carried  our  canoe  and  loading  past  the  falls. 

The  river  is  very  rapid,  for  some  distcm«e  above  the  falls,  which 
are  about  twelve  or  fifteen  feet,  nearly  perpendicular.  Tliis  river, 
called  Canesadooharie,  interlocks  with  the  west  branch  of  Muskingum, 
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runs  nearly  a  north  course,  and  empties  into  the  south  side  of  Lake 
Erie,  about  eight  miles  eastt  from  Sandusky,  or  betwixt  Sandusky 
and  Cayahaga. 

We  a^ain  proceeded  towards  the  lake,  I  on  horseback,  and  Tonti- 
leaugo  by  water.  Here  the  land  is  generally  good,  but  I  found  some 
difficulty  in  getting  round  swamps  and  ponds.  When  we  came  to  the 
lake,  I  proceeded  along  the  strand,  and  Tontileaugo  near  the  shore, 
sometimes  paddling,  and  sometimes  poking  his  canoe  along. 

After  some  time  the  wind  arose,  and  he  went  into  the  mouth  of  a 
small  creek  and  encaipped*  Here  we  staid  several  days  on  account 
of  hi^  wind,  which  raised  the  lake  in  great  billows,  v  While  we  were 
here  Tontileaugo  went  out  to  hunt,  and  when  he  was  gone  a  Wyan- 
dot came  to  ovir  camp;  I  gave  him  a  shoulder  of  venison  which  I  had 
by  the  iire  well  roasted,  and  he  received  it  gladly,  told  me  he  was 
hungry,  and  thanked  me  for  ray  kindness.  When  Tontileaugo  came 
home,  I  told  him  that  a  Wyandot  had  been  at  camp,  and  that  I  gave 
him  a  shoulder  of  roasted  venison ;  he  said  that  was  very  well»  and 
I  suppose  you  gave  him  also  sugar  and  bear's  oil  to  eat  with  his 
venison.  I  told  him  I  did  not;  as  the  sugar  and  bear's  oil  was  down 
in  the  canoe  I  did  not  go  for  it.  He  replied,  you  have  behaved  just 
like  a  Dutchman.  Do  you  not  know  that  when  strangers  come  to 
our  camp  we  ougjit  always  to  give  them  the  best  that  we  have?  I 
acknowledged  that  I  was  wrong.  He  said  that  he  would  excuse  this, 
as  I  was  but  young;  but  I  must  learn  to  behave  like  a  warrior,  and 
do  great  things,  and  never  be  found  in  any  such  little  actions. 

The  lake  being  again  calm,  we  proceeded,  and  arrived  ^fe  at 
Sunyendeand,  which  was  a  Wyandot  town  that  lay  upon  a  small 
creek  which  empties  into  the  little  lake  below  the  mouth  of  Sandusky. 

The  town  was  about  eighty  rods  Sibove  the  mouth  of  the  creek,  on 
the  south  side  of  a  large  plain  on  which  timber  grew,  and  nothing 
more  but  grass  or  nettles.  In  some  places  there  were  large  flats 
where  nothing  but  grass  grew,  about  three  feet  high  when  grown; 
and  in  other  places  nothing  but  nettles,  very  rank,  where  the  soil  is 
extremely  rich  and  loose:  here  they  planted  corn.  •In  this  town  there 
were  also  French  traders,  who  purchased  our  skins  and  fur,  and  we 
all  got  new  clotl^s,  paint,  tobacco,  &c. 

AftGt  I  had  got  my  new  clothes,  and  my  head  done  off  like  a  red- 
headed wood-pecker,  I,  in  company  with  a  number  of  youn^  Indians, 
went  down  to  the  corn-field  to  see  the  squaws  at  work.  When  we 
came  there,  they  asked  me  to  take  a  hoc,  which  I  did,  and  hoed  for 
some  time.  The  squaws  applauded  me  as  a  good  hand  at  the  business; 
but  when  I  returned  to  the  town,  the  old  men,  hearing  of  what  I  had 
done,  chid  me,  and  said  that  I  was  adopted  in  the  place  of  a  great 
qoan,  and  must  not  hoe  corn  like  a  squaw.  They  n^er  had  occasion 
to  reprove  me  for  any  thing  like  this  again;  as  I  never  was  extremely 
fond  of  work,  I  readily  complied  with  their  orders. 

As  the  Indians  on  their  return  from  their  winter  hunt  bring  in  with 
then^  large  quantities  of  bear's  oil,  sugar,  dried  venison,  &c.,  at  this 
tirna  they  have  plenty,  and  do  not  spare  eating  or  giving;  thus  they 
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make  way  with  their  provision  as  quick  as  possible.  Tfiey  have  nO 
such  thing  as  regular  meals,  breakfast,  dinner,  or  supper;  but  if  any 
one,  even  the  town  folks,  would  go  to  the  same  house  several  times  in 
one  day,  he  would  be  invited  to  eat  of  the  best;  and  with  them  it  is 
bad  manners  to  refuse  to  esttwhen  it  is  offered.  If  they  will  not  eat 
it  is  interpreted  as  a  symptom  of  displeasure,  or  that  ihe  persons 
refusing  to  eat  were  angry  with  those  who  invited  them. 

At  this  time  homony,  plentifully  mixed  with  bear's  oil  and  sugar* 
or  dried  venison,  bear's  oil,  and  sugar,  is  what  they  offer  to  every 
one  who  comes  in  any  time  of  the  day;  and  so.they  go  on  until  their 
sugar,  bear's  oil  and  venison  are  all  gone,  and  then  they  have  to  eat, 
homony  by  itself,  without  bread,  salt,  or  any  thing  else ;  yet  still  they 
invite  eveiy  one  that  comes  in  to  eat  whilst  they  have  any  thing  to 
give.  It  is  thought  a  shame  not  to  invite  people  to  eat  while  they 
have  any  thing;  but  if  they  can  in  truth  only  say  we  have  got  nothing 
to  eat,  this  is  accepted  as  an  honorable  apology.  All  the  hunters  and 
warriors  continued  in  town  about  six  weeks  after  we  came  in;  they 
spent  this  time  in  painting,  going  from  house  to  house,  eating,  smoking, 
and  playing  at  a  game  resembling  dice,  or  hustle-cap.  They  put  a 
number  of  plum-stones  iri  a  small  bowl ;  one  side  of  each  stone  is 
black,  and  the  other  white ;  they  then  shake  or  hustle  the  bowl, 
calling,  hits,  hits,  hits,  honesy,  honesy,  rago,  rago,  which  signifies 
calling  for  white  or  black,  or  what  they  wish  to  turn  up;  they  then 
turn  the  bowl,  and  count  the  whites  and  blacks.  Some  were  beating 
their  kind  of  drum  and  singing;  others  were  employed  in  playing  on 
a  sort  of  flute,  made  of  hollow  cane,  and  others  playing  on  the  jew's- 
harp.  Some  part  of  this  time  was  also  taken  up  in  attending  the 
council-house",  where  the  chiefs,  and  as  many  others  as  chose,  attended; 
and  at  night  they  were  frequently  employed  in  singing  and  dancing.* 
Towards  the  last  of  this  time,  which  was  in  June,  1756,  they  were 
all  preparing  to  go  to  war  against  the  frontiers  of  Virginia.  When 
they  were  equipped,  they  went  through  their  ceremonies,  sung  their 
war-songs,  &c.  They  all  marched  off,  from  fifteen  to  sixty  years  of 
age;  and  some  bo^'S,  only  twelve  years  old,  were  equipped  with  their 
bows  and  arrows,  and  went  to  war;  so  that  none  were  left  in  town 
but  squaws  and  children,  except  mysdf,  one  very  .old  man,  and 
another,  about  fifty  years  of  age,  who  was  lame.  * 

The  Indians  were  then  in  great  hopes  that  they  would  drive  all  the 
Virginians  over  the  lake,  which  is  all  the  name  they  know  for  the  sea. 
They  had  some  cause  for  this  hope,  because  at  this  time  the  Ameri- 
cans were  altogether  unacquainted  with  war  of  any  kind,  and  conse- 
quently  very  unfit  to  stand  their  hand  with  such  subtle  enemies  as  the 
Indians  were.  The  two  old  Indians  asked  me  if  I  did  not  think  that 
the  Indians  ancr  French  would  subdue  all  America,  except  New 
England,  which  they  said  they  had  tried  in  old  limes,  f  told  them  I 
thought  not.  They  said  they  had  already  drove  them  all  out  of  the 
mountains,  and  had  chiefly  laid  waste  the  great  valley  betwixt  the 
north  and  south  mountain,  from  Potomac  to  James  river,  wiiich  is  a 
considerable  part  of  the  best  land  in  Virginia,  Maryland^  end'^iiigiin* 
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sylvania,  and  that  the  white  people  appeared  to  them  like  fools;  they 
could  neither  guard  against  surprise,  run,  nor  fight.  These,  they 
said,  were  their  reasons  for  saying  that  they  would  subdue  the  whites. 
They  asked  me  to  ofier  my  reasons  for  my  opinion,  and  told  me  to 
speak  my  mind  freely.  I  told  them  that  the  white  people  to  the  east 
were  very  numerous,  like  the  trees,  and  though  they  appeared  to  them 
to  be  fools,  as  they  were  not  acquainted  with  their  way  of  war,  yet 
they  were  not  fools ;  therefore,  after  some  time,  they  will  learn  your 
mode  of  war,  and  turn  upon  you,  or  at  least  defend  themselves.  I 
found  that  the  old  men  themselves  did  not  believe  they  could  con- 
quer America,  yet  they  were  willing  to  propagate  the  idea  in  o/ler  to 
encourage  the  young  men  to  go  to  war. 

When  the  warriors  left  this  town,  we  had  neither  meat,  sugar,  nor 
bear's  oil  left.  All  that  we  had  then  to  live  on  was  corn  pounded  into 
coarse  meal  or  small  homony;  this  they  boiled  in  water,  which  appeared 
like  well  thickened  soup,  without  salt  or  any  thing  else.  For  some 
time  we  had  plenty  of  this  kind  of  homony ;  at  length  we  were  brought 
to  very  short  allowance,  and  as  the  warriors  did  not  return  as  soon  as 
they  expected,  we  were  in  a  starving  condition,  and^but  one  gun  in 
the  town,  and  very,  little  ammunition.  The  old  lame  Wyandpt  con- 
cluded that  he  would  go  a-hunting  in  a  canoe,  and  take  me  with  him, 
and  try  to  kill  a  deer  in  the  water,  as  it  was  then  watering  time.  We 
went  up  Sandusky  a  few  miles,  then  turned  up  a  creek  and  encamped. 
We  had  lights  prepared,  as  we  were  to  hunt  in  the  night,  and  also  a 
piece  of  bark  and  some  bushes  set  up  in  the  canoe,  in  order  lo'conceal 
ourselves  from  the  deer.  A  little  boy  that  was  with  us  held  the  light ; 
I  worked  the  canoe,  and  the  old  man,  who  bad  his  gun  loaded  with 
large  shot,  when  we  came  near  the  deer,  fired,  and  in  this  manner 
killed  three  deer  in  part  of  one  night.  We  went  to  our  lire,  ate 
heartily,  and  in  the  morning  returned  to  town  in  order  to  relieve  the 
hungry  and  distressed. 

When  we  came  to  town,  the  children  were  crying  bitterly  on 
account  of  pinching  hunger.  We  delivered  what  we  had  taken,  and 
though  it  was  but  little  among  so  many,  it  was  divided  according  to 
the  strictest  rules  of  justice.  Wfe  immediately  set  out  for  another 
hunt,  but  before  we  returned  a  part  of  the  warriors  had  come  in,  and 
brought  with  them  on  horseback  a  quantity  of  meat.  These  warriors 
had  divided  into  difilerent  parties,  and  all  struck  at  difierent  places  in 
Augusta  county.  They  brought  in  with  them  a  considerable  number 
of  scalps,  prisoners,  horses,  and  other  plunder.  One  of  the  parties 
brought  in  with  them  one  Arthur  Campbell,  that  is  now  Colonel 
Campbell,  who  lives  on  Hofeton  river,  near  the  Royal  Oak.  As  the 
Wyandots  at  Sunyendeand  and  those  at  Detroit  were  connected,  Mf. 
Cainpbeil  was  taken  to  Detroit;  but  he  remained  scfene  time  with  me 
in  this  town.  His  company  was  very  agreeable,  and  I  was  sorry 
when  he  left  me.  During  his  stay  at  Sunyendeand  he  borrowed  my 
Bible,  and  mcuie  some  pertinent  remarks  on  what  he  had  read.  One 
passage  was  wheie  it  ^id,  *«It  is  good  for  man  that  he  bear  the  yoke 
in  his  youth*"    Be  said  we  ought  to  be  resigned  to  the  will  of  Provi* 
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dence,  as  we  were  now  bearing  the  yoke  in  our  youth.  Mr.  Campbell 
appeared  to  be  then  about  sixteen  or  seventeen  years  of  age. 

There  was  a  number  of  prisoners  brought  in  by  these  parties,  and 
when  they  were  to  run  the  gauntlet,  I  went  and  told  them  how  they 
were  to  act.  One  John  Savage  was  brought  in,  a  middle-aged  man, 
or  about  forty  years  of  age.  He  was  to  run  the  gauntlet.  1  told  him 
what  he  had  to  do;  and  after  this  I  fell  into  one  of  the  ranks  with  the 
Indians,  shouting  and  yelling  like  them;  and  as  they  were  not  very 
severe  on  him,  as  he  passed  me  I  hit  him  with  a  piece  of  pumpkin, 
which  pleased  the  Indians  much,  but  hurt  my  feelings. 

About  tlw^.  time  that  these  warriors  came  in,  the  green  com  was 
beginning  to  Ix?  of  use,  so  that  we  had  either  green  corn  or  venison, 
and  sometimes  both,  which  was,  comparatively,  high  living.  When 
we  could  have  plenty  of  green  corn,  or  roasting  ears,  the  hunters 
became  lazy,  and  spent  their  time,  as  already  mentioned,  in  singing 
and  dancing,  &c.  They  appeared  to  be  fulfilling  the  scriptures 
beyond  those  who  profess  to  believe  them,  in  that  of  taking  no  thought 
of  to-morrow;  and  also  in  living  in  love,  peace,  and  friendship  together, 
without  dispm«v  In  this  respect  they  shame  those  who  profess  Chris- 
tianity. 

In  this  manner  we  lived  until  October;  then  the  geese,  swans,  ducks, 
cranes,  <fec.,  came  from  the  north,  and  alighted  on  this  little  lake, 
without  number,  or  innumerable.  Sunycndeand  is  a  remarkable 
place  for  fish  in  the  spring,  and  fowl  both  in  the  fall  and  spring. 

Some  time  in  October,  another  adopted  brother,  older  than  Tonti- 
leaugo,  came  to  pay  us  a  visit  at  Sunyendeand,  and  he  asked  me  to 
take  a  hunt  with  him  on  Cayahaga.  As  they  always  used  me  as  a 
free  man,  and  gave  me  the  liberty  of  choosing,  I  told  him  that  I  was 
attached  to  Tontiloaugo,  had  never  seen  him  before,  and  therefore 
asked  some  time  to  consider  of  this.  He  told  me  that  the  party  he 
was  going  with  would  not  bo  along,  or  at  the  mouth  of  this  little  lake, 
in  less  than  six  days,  and  1  could  in  this  time  be  acquainted  with  him, 
and  judge  for  myself,  i  consulted  with  Tontileaugo  on  this  occasion, 
and  he  told  me  that  our  old  brother  Tecaughretanego  (which  was  bis 
name)  was  a  chief,  and  a  better  man  than  he  was,  ana  if  I  went  with 
him  I  n?ight  expect  to  be  well  used ;  but  he  said  I  might  do  as  I 
pleased,  and  if  I  staid  he  would  use  me  as  he  had  done.  I  iftd  him 
he  had  acted  in«very  respect  as  a  brother  to  me;  yet  I  was  much 
pleased  with  my  old  brother's  conduct  and  conversation;  and  as  he 
was  going  to  a  part  of  tlie  country  I  had  never  been  in,  I  wished  to 
go  with  him.     He  said  that  he  was  perfectly  willing. 

I  then  went  with  Tecaughretanego  to  the  mouth  of  the  little  lake, 
where  he  met  with  the  company  he  intended  going  with,  which  was 
composed  of  Caiifehnewagas  and  Ottawas.  Here  I  was  introduced  to 
a  Caughnewaga  sister,  and  others  1  had  never  before  seen*  My 
sister's  name  was  Mary,  which  they  pronounced  Maully.  I  ask^ 
Tecaughretanego  how  it  came  that  she  had  an  English  name.  He 
said  that  he  did  not  know  that  it  was  an  English  name;  but  it  was 
the  name  the  priest  gave  her  when  she  was  baptized,  which  he  said 
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waB  the  name  of  the  mother  of  Jesus.  He  said  there  were  a  great 
many  of  the  Caughnewagas  and  Wyandots  that  were  a  kind  of  half 
Roman  Catholics ;  but  as  for  himself,  he  said  that  the  priest  and  him 
could  not  agree,  as  they  held  notions  that  contradicted  both  sense  and 
reason,,  and  bad  the  assurance  to  tell  him  that  the  book  of  God  taught 
them  these  foolish  absurdities :  but  he  could  not  believe  the  great  and 
good  Spirit  ever  taught  them  any  such  nonsense;  and  therefore  he 
concluded  that  the  Indians'  old  religion  was  bettor  than  this  new  way 
of  worshipping  God. 

As  the  wind  was  high  and  we  could  not  proceed  on  our  voyage,  we 
remained  here  several  days,  and  killed  abundance  of  wild  fowl,  and  a 
number  of  raccoons. 

When  a  company  of  Indians  are  moving  together  on  the  lake,  as  it 
is  at  this  time  of  the  year  often  dangerous  sailing,  the  old  men  hold 
a  council ;  and  when  they  agree  to  embark,  every  one  is  engaged 
immediately  in  making  ready,  without  offering  one  word  against  the 
measure,  though  the  lake  may  be  boisterous  and  horrid.  One  morning, 
though  the  wind  appeared  to  me  to  be  as  high  as  in  days  past,  and  the 
billows  raging,  yet  the  call  was  given,  yohoh-yohoh,  which  was  quickly 
answered  by  all^-ooh-ooh,  which  signifies  agreed.  We  were  all 
instantly  engaged  in  preparing  to  start,  and  had  considerable  difficul- 
ties in  embarking. 

As  soon  as  we  got  into  our  canoes  we  fell  to  paddling  with  all  our 
might,  making  out  from  the  shore.  Though  these  sort  of  canoes  ride 
waves  beyond  what  could  be  expected,  yet  the  water  several  times  dashed 
into  them.  When  we  got  out  about  half  a  mile  from  shore,  we  hoisted 
sail,  and  as  it  was  nearly  a  west  wind,  we  then  seemed  to  ride  the 
waves  with  ease,  and  went  on  at  a  rapid  rate.  We  then  all  laid  down 
our  paddles,  excepting  one  that  steered,  and  ^here  was  no  water  dashed 
into  our  canoes  until  we  came  near  the  shore  again.  We  sailed  about 
sixty  miles  that  day,  and  encamped  some  time  before  night. 

The  next  day  we  again  embarked,  and  went  on  very  well  for  some 
time;  but  the  lak^  being  boisterous,  and  the  wind  not  fair,  we  were 
obliged  to  make  to  shore,  which  we  accomplished  with  hard  work  and 
some  difficulty  in  landing.  The  next  morning  a  council  was  held  by 
the  old  men. 

As  we  had  this  day  to  pass  by  a  long  precipice  of  rocks  on  the 
shore  about  nine  miles,  which  rendered  it  impossible  for  us  to  land, 
though  the  wind  was  high  and  the  lake  rough,  yet,  as  it  was  fair,  we 
were  all  ordered  to  embark.  We  wrought  ourselves  out  from  the 
shoro  and  hoisted  sail,  (what  we  used  in  place  of  sail-cloth  were  our 
tent  mats,  which  answered  Ihe  purpose  very  well,)  and  went  on  for 
some  time  with  a  fair  wind,  until  we  were  opposite  to  the  precipice, 
and  then  it  turned  towards  the  shore,  and  we  began  to  fear  we  should 
be  cast  upon  the  rocks.  Two  of  the  canoes  were  considerably  farther 
out  from  the  rocks  than  the  canoe  I  was  in.  Those  who  were  farthest 
out  in  the  lake  did  not  let  down  their  sails  until  they  had  passed  the 
precipice;  but  as  we  were  nearer  the  rock,  we  were  obliged  to  lower 
•car  sails,  and  paddle  with  all  oar  might.    With  much  difficulty  we 
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cleared  ourselves  of  the  rock,  and  landed.  As  the  other  canoes  had 
landed  before  us,  there  were  inunediately  runners  sent  off  to  see  if  we 
were  all  safely  landed. 

This  night  the  wind  fell,  and  the  neit  morning  the  lake  was  tolerably 
calm,  and  we  embarked  without  difficulty,  and  paddled  along  near  the 
shore,  until  we  came  to  the  mouth  of  Cayahaga,  which  empties  into 
Lake  Erie,  on  the  south  side,  betwixt  Canesadooharie  and  Presqu'Isle. 

We  turned  up  Cayahaga  and  encamped,  where  we  staid  and  hunted 
for  several  days ;  and  so  we  kept  moving  and  hunting  until  we  came 
to  the  forks  of  Cayahaga. 

This  is  a  very  gentle  river,  and  but  few  ripples,  or  swift  running 
places,  from  the  mouth  to  the  forks.  Deer  here  were  tolerably  plenty, 
large  and  fat ;  but  bear  and  other  game  scarce.  The  upland  is  hilly, 
and  principally  second  and  third  rate  land ;  the  timber  chiefly  black 
oak,  white  oak,  hickory,  dogwood,  &c«  The  bottoms  are  rich  and 
large,  and  the  timber  is  wabiut,  locust,  mulberry,  sugar-tree,  red  haw, 
black  haw,  wild  apple-trees,  &c.  The  west  branch  of  this  river 
interlocks  with  the  east  branch  of  Muskingum,  and  the  east  branch 
with  the  Big  Beaver  creek,  that  empties  into  the  Ohio  about  thirty 
miles  below  Pittsburg. 

From  the  forks  of  Cayahaga  to  the  east  branch  of  Muskingam 
there  is  a  carrying  place,  where  the  Indians  carry  their  canoes,  &c, 
from  the  waters  of  Lake  Erie  into  the  waters  of  the  Ohio. 

From  the  forks  I  went  over  with  some  hunters  to  the  east  branch 
of  Muskingum,  where  they  killed  several  deer,  a  number  of  beavers, 
and  returned  heavy  laden  with  skins  and  meat,  which  we  carried  on 
our  backs,  as  we  had  no  horses. 

The  land  here  is  chiefly  second  and  third  rate,  and  the  timber  chiefly 
oak  and  hickory.  A  little  above  the  forks,  on  the  east  branch  of 
Cayahaga,  are  considerable  rapids,  very  rocky  for  some  distance,  but 
no  perpendicular  falls. 

About  the  first  of  December,  1756,  we  were  preparing  for  leaving 
the  river :  we  buried  our  canoes,  and  as  usual  hung  up  our  skins,  and 
every  one  had  a  pack  to  carry.  The  squaws  also  packed  up  their 
tents,  which  they  carried  in  large  rolls  that  extended  up  above,  their 
heads,  and  though  a  great  bulk,  yet  not  heavy.  We  steered  about  a 
southeast  course,  and  could  not  march  over  ten  miles  per  day.  At 
night  we  lodged  in  our  flag-tents,  which,  when  erected,  were  nearly 
in  the  shape  of  a  sugar-loaf,  and  about  fifteen  feet  diameter  in  the 
ground. 

In  this  manner  we  proceeded  about  forty  miles,  and  wintered  in 
these  tents,  on  the  waters  of  Beaver  cretk,  near  a  little  lake  or  large 
pond,  which  is  about  two  miles  long  and  one  broad,  and  a  remarkable 
place  for  beaver. 

It  is  a  received  opinion  among  the  Indians  that  the  geese  turn  to 
beavers,  and  the  snakes  to  raccoons ;  and  though  Tecaughr^an^po, 
who  was  a  wise  man,  was  not  fully  persuaded  that  this  was  true,  yet 
he  seemed  in  some  measure  to  be  carried  away  with  this  .whimsical 
jQotion.    He  sadd  that  this  pond  had  been  always  a  great  place  fyr 
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beftver.  Thoi^h  he  said  he  ktnw  tibem  to  be  frequently  all  kiUed» 
(as  he  thought,)  yet  the  next  winter  they  would  be  as  plenty  as  ever* . 
And  as  the  beaver  was  an  animal  that  did  not  travel  by  land,  and 
there  being  no  water  comraimitation  to  or  from  this  <poBd,  hqw  could 
such  a  number  of  beavers  get  there  year  aAeryear?  But  as  this 
pond  was  also  a  considerable  place  fas  geese,  when  they  came  in  the 
£m  from  the  north,  and  alighted  in  thiapendy  Ihey  turned  beavers,  all 
but  the  feet,  which  remain^  aeaiiy  the  smnei- 

I  said,  that  though  there  was  no  water  communication  in  or  out  of 
this  pond,  yet  it  appeared  that  it  was  fed  by  e^rings,  as  it  was  always 
clear,  and  never  stagnated ;  and  as  a  very  laige  spring  rose  about  a 
mile  below  this  pond,  it  was  Ukely  that  this  spring  came  from  this 
pond«  In  the  fall,  when  this  spring  is  cowparativeiy  low,  there  would 
be  air  under  ground  sufficient  for  theiNUivers  to  breathe  in,  with  their 
heads  abpve  watery  for  they  cannd  live  long  under  water,  and  so 
they  might  have  a  subterraneous  passage  by  water  into  this  pond. 
Tecaughretaqego  granted  that  it  might  be  Ibo. 

About  the  sidas  of  this  pond  there  grew  great  abundance  of  cran- 
berrbs,  which  the  Indians  gathered  jup  on  the  ice  when  the  pond  was 
frozen  over.  These  berries  were  about  as  large  as  rifle  bullets,  of  a 
bright  red  color,  an  agreeable  sour,  though  rather  too  sour  of  thenv 
selves,  but  when  mixed  with  sugar  had  a  very  agreeable  taste. 

In  conversation  with  Tecaugbretanego,  I  happened  to  be  talking  of 
the  beavers  catching  fish.  }&  asked  me  why  I  thought  the  beaver 
caught  fish.  I  told  him  that  I  had  read  of  the  beaver  making  dams 
for  Uie  conveniency  of  fishing.  He  laughed,  and  made  game  of  me 
and  my  book.  He  said  the  man  that  wrote  that  book  knew  nothing 
about  the  beaver.  The  beaver  never  did  eat  flesh  of  any  kind,  but 
lived  on  the  bark  of  trees,  roots,  and  other  vegetables. 

In  order  to  know  certainly  how  this  was,  when  we  killed  a  beaver 
I  carefully  examined  the  intestines,  but  found  no  appearance  of  fish ; 
I  afbrwards  made  an  experiment  on  a  pet  beaver  which  we  had,  and 
found  that  it  would  neither  eat  fish  nor  ^h;  therefore  I  acknowledged 
that  the  book  I  had  read  was  wrong* 

I  asked  him  if  the  beaver  was  an  amphibious  animal,  or  if  it  could 
live  under  water.  He  said  that  the  beaver  was  a  kind  of  subterraneous 
water  animal  that  lives  in  or  near  the  water ;  but  they  were  no  more 
amphibious  than  the  ducks  and  geese  were,  which  was  constantly 
proven  to  be  the  case,  as  all  the  b^vers  that  are  caught  in  steel  traps 
are  drowned,  provided  the  trap  be  heavy  enough  to  keep  them  under 
water*  As  the  beaver  does  not  eat  fish,  I  inquired  of  Tecaughretanego 
why  the  beaver  made  fuch  large  dams.  He  said  they  were  of  use  to 
them  in  various  respects — both  for  their  safety  and  food.  For  their 
safety,  as  hy  raising  the  water  over  the  mouths  of  their  holes,  or 
subterraneous  lodging  places,  they  could  not  be  easily  found;  and  as 
the  beaver  feeds  ch^y  on  the  bark  of  trees,  by  raising,  the  water 
over  the  banks,  they  can  cut  down  saplings  for  bark  to  feed  upon 
without  going  out  much  upon  the  land ;  and  when  they  are  obUged  to 
go  out  on  land  for  this  food  they  frequently  are  caught  by  the  wolves* 
38 
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As  the  beaver  can  run  t^xm  land  but  little  faster  than  a  water  tortoise, 
and  is  no  fighting  animal,  if  they  are  any  distance  from  the  water 
they  become  an  easy  prey  to  their  enemies^ 

I  apke^  Tecaughretan^io  what  was  the  use  of  the  beaveis'  stones, 
or  glands,  to  them,*  as  the  she  beaver  has  two  pair,  which  is  commonly 
called  the  oil  stones,  and  the  bark  stones.  He  said  that  as  the  beav^s 
are  the  dumbest  of  all  animals,  and  scarcely  ever  make  any  noise,  and 
as  they  ,were  working  creatures,  they  made  use  of  this  smell  in  ordw 
to  work  in  concert.  If  an  old  beaver  was  to  come  on  the  bank  and 
rub  his  breech  upon  the  ground,  and  raise  a  perfume,  the  others  will 
collect  from  different  places  and  go  to  wor^i ;  this  is  also  of  use  to  them 
in  travelling,  that  they  may  thereby  search  out  and  find  their  company. 
Cunning  hunters,  finding  this  out,  have  made  use  of  it  against  the 
beavers,  in  order  to  catch  them.  What  is  the  bait  which  you  see 
them  make  use  of  but  a  compound  of  the  oil  and  bark  stones  I  By 
this  perfume,  which  is  only  a  foke  signal,  they  decoy  them  to  the 
trap. 

Near  this  pond  beaver  was  the  principal  game.  Before  the  water 
froze  up  we  caught  a  great  many  with  wooden  and  steel  traps ;  but 
after  that,  we  hunted  the  beaver  on  the  ice.  Some  places  here  the 
lieavers  build  large  houses  to  live  in,  and  in  other  places  they  have 
subterraneous  lodgings  in  the  banks..  Where  they  lodge  in  the 
ground  we  have  no  chance  of  bunting  them  on  the  ice ;  but  where 
they  have  houses,  we  go  with  maUs  and  handspikes,  and  break  all 
the  hollow  ice,  to  prevent  them  from  getting  their  heads  above  the 
water  under  it.  Then  we  break  a  hole  in  the  house^  and  they  make 
their  escape  into  the  water ;  but  as  they  cannot  live  long  under  water, 
they  are  obliged  to  go  to  some  of  those  broken  places  to  breathe,  and 
the  Indians  commonly  put  in  their  hands,  catch  them  by  the  hind  I^, 
haul  thmn  on  the  ke,  and  tomahawk  them*  Sometimes  they  shoot 
them  in  the  head  when  they  raise  it  above  the  water.  I  asked  the 
Indians  if  they  were  not  afraid  to  catch  the  beavers  with  their  hands. 
They  said  no:  they  were  not  much  of  a  biting  creature;  yet  if  they 
would  catch  them  by  the  fore  foot  they  would  bite. 

I  went  out  with  Tecaughretaoego  and  some  others  a  beaver  hunting; 
but  we  did  not  succeed,  and  on  our  return  we  saw  where  seveial 
raccoons  had  passed  while  the  miow  was  soil,  though  there  was  now 
a  crust  upon  it ;  we  all  made  a  halt,  looking  at  the  raccoon  tracks. 
As  they  saw  a  tree  with  a  hole  in  it,  they  told  me  to,  go  and  see  if 
they  had  gone  in  thereat ;  and  if  they  had  to  halloo,  and  they  would 
come  and  take  them  out.  When  I  went  to  that  tree,  I  found  they  had 
gone  past ;  but  I  saw  another  the  way  they  had  gone,  and  proceeded 
to  examine  that,  and  found  they  had  gone  up  it.  I  then  b^^  to 
halloo,  but  could  have  no  answer. 

As  it  began  to  snow  and  bk)w  most  violently,  I  returned  and  pro* 
ceeded  afler  my  company,  and  for  some  time  could  see  their  tracks ; 
but  the  old  snow  being  cmly  about  three  inches  deep,  and  a  crust  upon 
it,  the  present  driving  snow  soon  £lled  up  the  tracks.  As  I  had  only 
a  bow,  arrows,  and  tomahawk  with  me,  and  no  way  to  strike  fire,  I 
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appeared  to  be  in  a  dismal  situation;  and  as  the  air  was  dark  with 
snow,  I  had  little  more  prospeet  of  steering  my  course  than  I  would 
in  the  night.     At  length  I  came  to  a  hollow  tree,  with  a  hole  at  one 
side  that  I  could  go  in  at.     I  went  in,  and  found  that  it  was  a  dry 
place,  and  the  hollow  about  three  feet  diameter,  and  high  enough  for 
me  to  stand  in.     I  found  that  there  was  also  a  considerable  quantity 
of  soft,  dry,  rotten  wood  around  this  hollow;  I  therefore  concluded 
that  I  would  lodge  here,  and  that  I  would  go  to  work,  and  stop  up  the 
door  of  my  house.     I  stripped  off  my  hianket,  (which  was  all  the 
clothes  that  I  had,  excepting  a  breech-clout  and  moccasins,)  and  with 
tny  tomahawk  fell  to  chopping  at  the  top  of  a  fallen  tree  that  lay  near, 
and  carried  wood,  and  set  it  up  on  end  against  the  door,  until  I  had  it 
three  or  four  feet  thick  all  around,  excepting  a  hole  I  had  left  to  creep 
in  at.     I  had  a  block  prepared  that  I  could  haul  after  me  to  stop  this 
hole;  and  before  I  went  in  I  put  in  a  number  of  small  sticks,  that  I 
might  more  effectually  stop  it  on  the  inside*     When  I  went  in,  I  took 
my  tomahawk  and  cut  down  all  the  dry  rotten  wood  I  could  get,  and 
beat  it  small.     With  it  I  made  a  bed  like  a  goose-nest  or  hog-bed,  and 
vnth  the  small  slicks  stopped  every  hole,  until  my  house  was  almost 
dark.     I  stripped  off  my  moccasins,  and  danced  in  the  centre  of  my 
bed,  for  about  half  an  hour,  in  order  to  warm  myself.    In  this  tinK 
my  feet  and  whole  body  were  agreeably  wanned.    The  snow,  in  llie 
meanwhile,  had  stopped  all  the  holes,  so  that  my  house  was  as  dark 
as  a  dungeon,  though  I  knew  it  could  not  yet  be  dark  out  of  doors.    I 
then  coiled  myself  up  in  my  blanket,  lay  down  in  my  little  round  bed, 
and  had  a  tolerable  night's  lodging.     When  I  awoke  all  was  dark — 
^  not  the  least  glimmering  of  light  was  to  be  seen.     Immediately  I 
recollected  that  I  was  not  to  expect  light  in  this  new  habitation,  as 
there  was  neither  door  nor  window  in  it.     As  I  could  hear  the  storm 
raging,  and  did  not  suffer  much  cold  as  I  was  then  situated,  I  con- 
cluded I  would  stay  in  my  nest  until  I  was  certain  it  was  day.    When 
I  had  reason  to  conclude  that  it  surely  was  day,  I  arose  and  put  on 
my  moccasins,  which  I  had  laid  under  my  head  to  keep  from  freezing. 
I  then  endeavored  to  find  the  door,  and  had  to  do  all  by  the  sense  of 
feeling,  which  took  me  some  time.     At  length  I  found  the  block,  but 
it  being  heavy,  and  a  large  quantity  of  snow  having  fallen  on  it,  at 
the  first  attempt  I  did  not  move  it.     I  then  felt  terrified — among  all 
the  hardships  I  had  sustained,  I  never  knew  before  what  it  was  to  be 
thus  deprived  of  light.     This,  with  the  other  circumstances  attending 
it,  appeared  grievous.     I  went  straightway  to  bed  again,  wrapped  my 
blanket  round  me,  and  lay  and  mused  awhile,  and  then  prayed  to 
Almighty  God  to  direct  and  protect  me  as  he  had  done  heretofore.    I 
once  again  attempted  to  move  away  the  block,  which  proved  success- 
ful ;  it  moved  about  nine  inches.     With  this  a  considerable  quantity 
of  snow  fell  in  from  above,  and  I  immediately  received  light ;  so  that 
I  found  a  very  great  snow  had  fellen,'  above  what  I  had  ever  seen  in 
one  night.     I  then  knew  %rhy  I  could  not  easily  move  the  block,  and 
I  was  so  rejoiced  at  obtaining  the  Hght  that  all  my  other  difficulties 
seemed  to  vanisl).     I  then  turned  into  my  cell^  and  returned  God 
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thanks  for  having  once  more  received  the  light  of  heaven.  At  length 
I  belted  my  blanket  about  me,  got  my  tomahawk,  bow  and  arrows, 
and  went  o«t  of  my  den. 

I  was  now  in  tolerable  hi^  spirits,  though  the  snow  had  ftdien 
above  three  feet  de^,  in  addition  to  what  was  on  the  ground  before; 
and  the  ofl|^  imperfect  gniBe  I  had  ^S|p%rder  to  steer  my  course 
to  camp  was  the  trees,  as  the  moss  generally  grows  on  the  north- 
west side  of  them,  if  they  are  straight.  1  proceeded  on,  wading 
through  the  snow,  and  about  twelve  o'clock  (as  it  appeared  afterwards, 
from  thai  time  to  night,  foY  it  was  yet  cloudy)  I  came  upon  the  creek 
that  our  camp  was  on,  about  half  a  mile  below  the  camp ;  and  when 
I  came  in  sight  of  the  camp,  I  found  that  there  was  great  joy,  by  the 
shouts  and  yelling  of  the  boys,  &c. 

When  I  arrived,  they  all  came  rovttjA  me,  and  received  me  gladly; 
but  at  this  time  no  questions  were  asked,  and  I  was  taken  into  a  t&Aj 
where  they  gave  me  plenty  of  fat  beaver  meat,  Und  then  asked  roe  lo 
smoke.  When  I  had  done,  Tecaughretanego  desired  me  to  walk  out 
to  a  fire  they  had  made.  I  went  out,  and  they  all  collected  round  me, 
both  men,  women,  and  boys*'  Tecaughretanego  asked  me  to  ^ve 
them  a  particular  account  of  what  had  happened  from  the  time  they 
left  me  yesterday  until  now.  I  told  them  the  whole  of  the  story,  and 
they  never  interrupted  me;  but  when  I  made  a  stop  the  intervals  were 
filled  wth  loud  acclamations  of  joy.  As  I  could  not  at  this  time  talk 
Ottawa  or  Jibewa  well,  (which  is  nearly  the  same,)  I  delivered  my 
story  in  CaughneWaga.  As  my  sister  Molly's  husband  was  a  Jibewa, 
and  could  understand  Oaughnewaga,  he  acted  as  interpreter,  and 
df'livered  my  story  to  the  Jibe  was  and  Ottawas,  which  they  received 
with  pleasure.  When  all  this  was  done,  Tecaughretanego  made  a 
speedi  to  me  in  the  following  manner: 

*'  Brother, — You  see  we  have  prepared  snow-shoes  to  go  after  you, 
and  were  almost  ready  to  go  when  you  appeared ;  yet,  as  you  had  not 
been  accustomed  to  hardships  in  your  country,  to  the  east,  we  never 
cx]>ected  to  see  you  alive.  Now  we  are  glad  to  see  you  in  various 
respects :  we  are  glad  to  see  you  on  your  own  account ;  and  we  are 
glad  to  sec  the  prospect  of  your  filling  the  place  of  a  great  man,  in 
whose  room  you  were  adopted.  We  do  not  blame  you  for  what  has 
happened,  we  blame  ourselves ;  because  we  did  not  think  of  this 
driving  snow  filling  up  the  tracks,  until  after  we  came  to  camp. 

"  Brother, — ^Your  conduct  on  this  occasion  hath  pleased  us  much; 
you  have  given  us  ari  evidence  of  your  fortitude,  skill,  and  resolution: 
and  we  hoiie  you  will  always  go  on  to  do  great  actions,  as  it  is  only 
great  actions  that  can  make  a  great  man.** 

I  told  my  brother  Tecaughretanego  that  I  thanked  them  for  their 
care  of  mc,  and  for  the  kindness  I  always  received.  I  told  him  that 
I  always  wished  to  do  great  actions,  and  hoped  I  would  never  do  any 
thing  to  dishonor  any  of  those  with  whom  I  was  connected.  I  likewise 
told  my  Jibewa  brother-in-law  to  tell  his  people  that  I  also  thanked 
them  for  their  care  and  kindness. 

The  next  morning  some  of  the  hunters  w^it  out  on  snow-shoes, 
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killed  several  deer,  and  hauled  some  of  them  into  camp  upon  the  snow. 
They  fixed  their  carrying  strings  (which  are  broad  in  the  middle  and 
small  at  each  end)  in  the  fore  feet  and  nose  of  the  deer^  and  laid  the 
broad  part  of  it  on  their  heads  or  about  their  shoulders,  and  pulled  it 
al(Mig ;  and  when  it  is  moving,  will  not  sink  in  the  snow  much  deeper 
than  a  enow-shoe;  and  wh^  taken  with  the  grain  of  the  hair,  slips 
along  very  easily. 

The  snow-shoes  are  made  like  a  hoop-net,  and  wrought  with 
buckskin  thongs.  Each  shoe  is  about  two  feet  and  a  half  long,  and 
about  eighteen  inches  broad  before,  and  small  behind,  with  cross-bars, 
in  order  to  &x  or  tie  them  to  their  feet.  After  the  snow  had  lain  a  few 
days,  the  Indians  tomahawked  the  deer,  by  pursuing  them  in  this 
manner. 

About  two  weeks  after  this  there  came  a  warm  rain,  and  took  away 
the  chief  part  of  the  snow,  and  broke  up  the  ice;  then  we  engaged  in 
making  wooden  traps  to  catch  beavers,  as  we  had  but  few  steel  traps. 
These  traps  are  made  nearly  in  the  same  manner  as  the  raccoon's 
traps  already  described. 

One  day,  as  I  was  looking  after  my  traps,  I  got  benighted,  by  beaver 
ponds  intercepting  my  way  ^  camp;  and  as  I  had  neglected  to  take 
fireworks  with  me,  and  the  weather  very  cold,  I  could  find  no  suitable 
lodging  plqce;  therefore,  the  only  expedient  I  could  think  of  to  keep 
myself  from  freezing  was  exercise.  I  danced  and  hallooed  the  whole 
night  virith  all  my  might,  and  the  next  day  came  Xo  camp.  Though  I 
suffered  much  more  tKis  time  than  the  other  night  I  lay  out,  yet  the 
Indians  were  not  so  much  concerned,  as  they  thought  I  had  fireworks 
with  me;  but  when  they  knew  how  it  was,  they  did  not  blame  me. 
They  said  that  old  hunters  were  frequently  involved  in  this  place,  as 
the  beaver  dams  were  one  above  another  on  every  creek  and  run,  so 
that  it  is  hard  to  find  a  fording  place.  They  applauded  me  for  m^ 
fortitude,  ancl  said,  as  they  had  now  plenty  of  beaver  skins,  they  would 
purchase  me  a  new  gun  at  Detroit,  as  we  were  to  go  there  the  next 
spring;  and  then  if  I  should  chance  to  be  lost  in  dark  weather,  I  could 
make  a  fire,  kill  provision,  and  return  to  camp  when  the  sun  shined. 
By  being  bewildered  on  the  waters  of  Muskingum,  I  loet  repute,  and 
was  reduced  to  the  bow  and  arrow,  and  by  lying  out  two  nights  here 
I  regained  my  credit. 

After  some  time  the  waters  all  froze  again,  and  then,  as  formerly, 
we  hunted  beavers  on  the  ice.  Though  beaver  meat,  without  salt  or 
bread,  was  the  chief  of  our  food  this  winter,  yeteive  had  always  plenty^ 
and  I  was  well  contented  with  my  diet,  as  it  appeared  delicious  ftire, 
after  the  way  we  had  lived  the  winter  before. 

Some  time  in  February,  we||pa^lded  up  our  fur  and  skins,  and 
moved  about  ten  miles  in  quest  of  a  sugar  camp,  or  a  siiitable  place 
to  make  sugar,  and  encamped  in  a  large  bottom  on  the  head  waters 
of  Big  Beaver  creek.  We  had  some  difficulty  in  raovms,  as  we  bad 
a  blind  Caughnewaga  boy,  about  fifteen  years  of  age,  to  lead;  and  as 
this  country  is  very  brushy,  we  frequently  had  him  to  carry.  We 
had  also  my  Jibewa  brother-in-law's  fiuher  with  us,  who  waa  thought 
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by  the  Indians  to  be  a  great  conjurer;  his  name  was  Muwtohooa. 
This  old  man  was  so  decrepit  that  we  had  to  cany  him  this  route 
ufton  a  bier,  and  all  our  baggage  to  pack  on  our  backs. 

Shortly  after  we  eame  to  this  piaoe,  the  squaws  began  to  make 
sugar.  We  had  no  large  kettles  with  us  this  year,  and  they  made 
the  frost,  in  some  measure,  supply  the  place  of  fire,  in  making  sugar. 
Their  large  bark  vessels,  for  holding  the  stock  water,  they  made 
broad  and  shallow;  and  as  the  weather  is  very  oold  here,  it  frequently 
freezes  at  night  in  sugar  time;  and  the  ioe  they  break  and  cast  out  of* 
the  vessels.  I  asked  them  if  they  were  not  throwing  away  the  sugar. 
They  said  no ;  it  was  wator  they  were  casting  away ;  sugar  did  not 
freeze,  and  there  was  scarcely  any  in  that  ioe.  They  said  I  might 
try  the  experiment,  and  boil  some  of  it,  and  see  what  I  would  get.  I 
never  did  try  it ;  but  I  observed  that,  afler  several  times  freezing,  the 
water  that  remained  in  the  vessel  changed  its  color,  and  became  brown 
and  very  sweet. 

About  the  time  we  were  done  making  sugar  the  snow  went  off  the 
ground ;  and  one  night  a  squaw  raised  an  alarm.  She  said  she  saw 
two  men  wth  guns  in  their  hands,  upon  the  bank  on  the  other  side  of 
the  creek,  spying  our  tents;  they  were  supposed  to  be  Johnston's 
Mohawks.  On  this  the  squaws  were  ordered  to  slip  quietly  out  some 
distance  into  the  bushes,  and  all  who  had  either  guns  or  bows  were 
to  squat  in  the  bushes  near  the  tents ;  and  if  the  enemy  rushed  up, 
we  were  to  give  them  the  first  fire,  and  let  the  squaws  have  an 
opportunity  of  escaping.  I  got  down  beside  'Tecaughretanego,  and 
he  whispered  to  me  not  to  be  afraid,  for  he  would  speak  to  the 
Mohawks,  and  as  they  spoke  the  same  tongue  that  we  did  they  would 
not  hurt  the  Caughnewagas  or  me;  but  they  would  kill  all  the  Jibewas 
and  Oltawas  that  they  could,  and  take  us  along  with  them.  Tins 
"tlews  pleased  me  well,  and  I  heartily  wished  for  the  approach  of  the 
Mohawks. 

Before  we  withdrew  from  the  tents  they  had  carried  Manetohcoa  to 
the  fire,  and  gave  him  his  conjurmg  tools,  which  were  dyed  feathers, 

•  the  bone  of  the  shoulder-blade  of  a  wild  cat,  tobacco,  «fec.  And  while 
we  were  in  the  bushes,  Manetohcoa  was  in  a  tent  at  the  fire,  conjuring 
away  to  the  utmost  of  his  ability.  At  length  he  called  aloud  for  us 
all  to  come  in,  which  was  quickly  obeyed.     When  we  came  in  he 

^  told  us  that  afler  he  had  gone  through  the  whole  of  his  ceremony,  and 
expected  to  see  a  number  of  Mohawks  on  the  flat  bone  when  it  was 
warmed  at  the  lire,  the  pictures  of  two  wolves  only  appeared.  He 
said,  though  there  were  no  Mohawks  about,  we  must  not  be  angry 
with  the  squaw  for  giving  a  false  alarm ;  as  she  had  occasion  to  go 

•  out  and  happened  to  see  the  wolves Aough  it  was  moonlight,  yet  she 
got  afraid,  and  she  conceited  it  was  Indians  with  guns  in  their  hands. 
So.he  said  we  might  all  go  to  sleep,  for  there  was  no  danger;  and 
accordingly  we  did. 

The  next  morning  we  went  to  the  place,  and  found  wolf  tracks,  and 
where  they  had  scratched  with  their  feet  like  dogs ;  but  there  was.  no 
sign  of  moccasin  tracks.    If  there  is  any  such  thing  as  a  wizard,  I 
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think  Manetohcoft  was  as  likely  to  be  one  as  any  man,  as  he  was  a 
profesfied  Worshipper  of  the  devil.  But  let  him  be  a  conjurer  or  not, 
I  am  persuaded  that  the  Indians  believed  what  he  told  them  upon  this 
occasion,  as  well  as  if  it  had  come  from  an  infallible  oracle ;  or  they 
would  not,  after  such  an  alarm  as  this,  go  all  to  sleep  in  an  unconcerned 
manner.  This  appeared  to  me  the  most  like  witchcraft  of  any  thing  I 
beheld  while  I  was  with  them.  Though  I  scrutinised  their  proceedings 
in  business  of  this  kind,  yet  I  generally  found  that  their  pretend^ 
witchcraft  was  either  art  or  mistaken  notions,  whereby  they  deceived 
themselves.  Before  a  battle  they  spy  the  enemy's  motions  carefully, 
and  when  they  find  that  they  can  have  considerable  advantage,  and 
the  greatest  prospect  of  success,  then  the  old  men  pretend  to  conjure, 
or  to  tell  what  the  evefnt  will  be;  and  this  they 'do  in  a  figurative 
manner,  which  will  bear  something  of  a  different  interpretation,  which 
generally  comes  to  pass  nearly  as  they  foretold.  Therefore  the  young 
warriors  generally  believed  these  old  conjurers,  which  had  a  tendency 
^animate  and  excite  them  to  push  on' with  vigor. 

I  Some  time  in  March,  1757,  we  began  to  move  back  to  the  forks  of 
C^yahaga,  which  was  about  forty  or  fifty  miles.  And  as  we  had 
n%  horses,  we  had  all  our  baggage  and  several  hundred  weight  of 

I  b^ver  skins,  aM  some  deer  and  bear  skins,  all  to  pack  on  our  backs. 

"  TRe  method  w^ook  to  accompiish  this  was  by  making  short  days' 
'jou|neys.     In  the  morning  we  wouki  move  on,  with  as  much  as  we 

:  were  able  to  carry,  about  fiv6  miles,  and  encamp,  and  then  run  back 

\  for  more.  We  commonly  made  three  such  trips  in  the  day.  When 
we  came  to  the  great  pond,  we  staid  there  one  day  to  rest  ouiselves, 
and  to  kill  ducks  and  geese. 

While  we  remained  here,  I  went  in  company  with  a  young  Cailfeh- 
newaga,  who  was  about  sixteen  or  seventten  years  of  age,  Chinnohete 
by  name,  in  order  to  gather  cranberries.  As  he  was  gathering  berries 
at  some  distance  from  me,  three  Jibewa  squaws  crept  up  undiscovered, 
and  made  at  him  speedily,  but  he  nimbly  escaped,  and  came  to 
me  apparently  terrified.  I  asked  him  what  he  was  afraid  of.  He 
replied,  did  you  not  see  those  squaws?  I  told  him  I  did,  and  they^ 
appeared  to  be  in  a  very  good  humor.  I  asked  him  wherefore,  then, 
he  was  afraid  of  them.  He  said  the  Jibewa  squaws  were  very  bad 
women,  and  had  a  very  ugly  custom  among  them.  I  asked  him  what 
that  custom  was.  He  said  that  when  two  or  three  of  them  could  catch 
a  young  lad,  that  was  betwixt  a  man  and  a  boy,  out  by  himself,  if 
they  could  overpower  him,  they  would  strip  him  by  force,  in  order  to 
see  whether  he  was  coming  on€o  be  a  man  or  not.  He  said  that  was 
what  they  intended  when  they  crawled  up  and  ran  so  violently  at  him ; 
bij),  said  he,  I  am  very  glad  thaj^  so  narrowly  escaped.  I  then  agreed  « 
with  Chinnohete  in  condemning  this  as  a  bad  custom,  and  an  exceed- 
ingly immodest  action  for  young  women  to  be  guilty  of. 

From  our  sugar  camp  on  the  head  waters  of  Big  Beaver  creek  to- 
this  place  is  not  billy.  In  some  places  the  woods  are  tolerably  clear, 
but  in  most  places  exceedingly  brushy.  The  land  here  is  chiefly 
second  ^nd  third  rate.    The  timber  on  the  upland  is  white  oak,  black 
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oak,  hickory,  and  chasnut*  There  is  also  in  some  i^aeeB  walnut 
upland,  and  plenty  of  good  water.  The  hottoms  here  are  generally 
large  and  good. 

We  again  proceeded  on  from  the  pond  to  the  fprks  of  Cayahaga, 
at  the  rate  of  about  five  miles  per  day. 

The  land  on  this  route  is  not  very  hilly;  it  is  well  watered,  and  in 
many  places  ill  timbered,  generally  brushy,  and  chiefly  second  and 
third  rate  land,  intermixed  with  good  bottoms. 

When  we  came  to  the  forks,  we  found  that  the  skms  we  had 
scaffolded  were  all  safe.^  Though  this  was  a  public  place,  and  Indians 
frequently  passing,  and^our  skins  hanging  up  in  view,  yet  there  were 
none  stolen.  And  it  is  seldom  that  Indums  do  steal  any  thing  flrom 
one  another.  Aild  they  ^ay  they  never  did,  until  the  white  people 
came  among  them,  and  learned  some  of  them  to  lie,  cheat,  and  steal ; 
but  be  that  as  it  may,  they  never  did  curse  or  swear  until  the  whites 
learned  them.  Some  think  their  language  will  not  admit  of  it,  b^  I 
am  not  of  that  opinion.  If  I  was  so  disposed,  I  could  find  ' 
to  curse  or  swear  in  the  Indian  t(»igue. 

I  remember  that  Tecaughretanego,  when  something  displeased  1 
said,  God  damn  it.  I  asked  him  if  he  knew  what  he  then  said, 
said  he  did,  and  mentioned  one  of  their  degrading  Mpressions, 
he  supposed  to  be  the  meaning,  or  something  likTthe 
what  he  had  said.  I  told  him  that  it  did  not  bear  the  least  i 
blance  to  it ;  that  what  he  had  said  waft  calling  upon  the  Great  Spiril 
to  punish  the  object  he  was  displeased  with.  He  stood  for  some  mam 
amazid,  and  then  said,  if  this  be  the  meaning  of  these  words,  whal 
sort  of  people  arc  the  whites  1  When  the  traders  were  among  us, 
thise  words  seemed  to  be  imermixod  with  all  their  discourse.  He 
tofd  me  to  reconsider  what  I  had  said,  for  he  thought  I  must  be 
mistaken  in  my  definition.  If  I  was  not  mistaken,  he  said,  the  traders 
applied  these  words  not  only  wickedly,  but  oftentimes  very  foolishly, 
and  contrary  to  sense  or  reason.  He  said  he  remembered  once  of  a 
trader's  accidentally  breaking  his  gun-lock,  and  on  that  occasion 
*  calling  out  aloud,  God  damn  it;  surely,  said  he,  the  gun-lock  was  not 
an  object  worthy  of  punishment  for  Owaneeyo,  or  the  Great  Spirit. 
He  also  observed  the  traders  oflen  used  this  expression  when  they 
were  in  a  good  humor,  and  not  displeased  with  any  thuig.  I  acknow- 
ledged that  the  traders  used  this  expressk>n  very  often,  in  a  most 
irrational,  inconsistent,  and  impious  manner;  yet  I  still  asserted  that 
I  had  given  the  true  meaning  of  these  words.  He  replied,  if  so,  the 
traders  are  as  bad  as  Oonasahroona,  #r  the  under  ground  inhabitants, 
which  is  the  name  they  gave  the  devils,  as  they  entertain  a  notion 
that  their  place  of  residence  is  undq|^he  earth.  ^ 

We  took  up  our  birch-bark  canoes,  which  we  had  buried,  and  found 
that  they  were  not  damaged  by  the  winter;  but  they  not  beii^ 
sufficient  to  carry  all  that  we  now  had,  we  made  a  large  cbesnut- 
bark  canoe,  as  elm-bark  was  not  to  be  found  at  this  place. 

We  all  embarked,  and  had  a  very  agreeable  passage  dbwn  the 
Cayahaga,  and  along  the  south  side  of  Lake  Brie^  until  we  passed 
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the  mouth  of  Saadusky;  then  t]^e  wind  aroee,  and  we  put  inat  tlie 
mouth  of  the  Miami  of  the  Lake,  at  Cedkr  Points  where  we  remained 
several  days,  and  killed  a  number  of  turkeys,  geese,  duoks,  and 
swans.  The  wind  being  fair,  and  the  lake  not  extremely  rough,  we 
agai^  embarked,  hoisted  up  sails,  and  axrived  safe  at  the  Wyandot 
town,  nearly  opposite  to  Fort  Detroit,  on  the  north  side  of  the  river. 
Here  we  tpund  a  number  of  French  traders,  every  one  very  willing 
to  deal  with  us  for  our  beaver. 

We  bought  ourselves  fine  clothes,  ammunition,  paint,  tobacco,  6ui^ 
and,  according  to  promise,  they  purchased  me  a  new  gun;  yet  we 
liad  parted  with  only  about  one  third  of  our  beavei^  At  l^gth  a 
trader  came  to  town  with  French  brandy;  we  purchased  a  keg  of  it, 
and  held  a  council  about  who  was  to  get  drunk  jand  who  was  to  keep 
sober,  I  was  invited  to  get  drunk,  but  I  refused  the  pj^xeal ;  then 
they  told  me  «faat  I  must  1^  one  of  those  who  were  to  taM^ttre  of  the 
<lcunkeii  people.  I  did  not  like  this ;  but  of  two  evils  ici^Bet  that 
w^ch  I  thought  was  the  least, — and  fell  in  with  those  who"ere  to 
conceal  the  arms,  and  keep  every  dangerous  weapon  we  could  out  of 
thttur  way,  and  endeavor,  if  possible,  to  keep  the  drinking  club  from 
kiying  one  another,  which  was  a  very  hard  task.  Several  times  we 
hazarded  our  ohi  lives,  and  got  ourselves  hurt,  in  preventing  them 
from  slaying  ea*  other.  Before  they  had  finished  this  keg,  near  one 
thisd  of  the  town  was  introduced  to  this  drinking  club;  they  could  not 
pay  their  part,  as  they  had  already  disposed  of  all  their  skins;  but 
that  made  no  odds, — all  were  welcome  to  drink. 

When  they  were  done  with  this  keg,  they  applied  to  the  traders, 
and  procured  a  kettle  full  of  brandy  at  a  time,  which  they  divided  out 
with  a  large  wooden  spoon;  and  so  they  went  on,  and  never  quit 
while  they  had  a  single  beaver  skin. 

When  the  trader  had  got  all  our  beaver,  he  moved  off  to  tlie  Ottawa 
town,  about  a  mile  above  the  Wyandot  town. 

.  When  the  brandy  was  gone,  and  the  drinking  club  sober,  they 
appeared  much  dejected.  Some  of  them  were  crippled,  others  badly 
wounded,  a  number  of  their  fine  new  shirts  tore,  and  several  blankets 
were  burned.  A  number  of  squaws  were  also  in  this  club,  and 
neglected  their  corn-planting. 

We  could  now  hear  the -effects  ,of  the  brandy  in  the  Ottawa  town. 
They  were  singing  and  yelling  in  the.  most  hideous  mtuiner  both  night 
and  day;  but  their  frolic  ended  worse  than  ours:  five  Ottawas  were 
killed,  and  a  great  many  wounded. 

Afler  this,  a  number  of  young  Indians  were  getting'their  ears  cut, 
and  they  urged  me  to  hdffe  mine  cut  likewise;  but  they  did  not  attempt 
to  compel  me,  though  they  end|^ored  to  persuade  me.  The  principal 
arguments  they  uaeid  were,,  ks  nSeing  a  great  ornament^  and  also  the 
common  fashion.  The  former  I  did  not  believe,  and  the  latter  I  could 
not  deny.  The  way  they  performed  this  operation  was  by  cutting  the 
fleshy  part  of  the  circle  of  the  ear,  close  to  the  gristle,  quite  through. 
When  this  was  done,  they  wrapped  rags  round  this  fleshy  part  untU  it 
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wfas  eirtirely  healed ;  they  then  hung  lead  to  it,  and  stretched  it  to  a 
wonderftil  length ;  when  it  was  sufficiently  stretched,  they  wrapped 
the  fleshy  part  round  with  brass  wire,  which  formed  it  into  a  semi- 
circle about  four  inches  in  diameter. 

**r  Many  of  the  young  men  were  now  exercising  themselves  in  a  game 
resembling  foot-ball,  though  they  commonly  struck  the  ball  with  a 
crooked  stick  made  for  that  purpose;  also  a  game  something  like  this, 
wherein  they  used  a  wooden  ball,  about  three'  inches  in  diameter,  and 
the  instrument  they  moved  it  with  was  a  strong  stafl^,  about  five  feet 
long,  with  a  hoop  net  on  the  end  of  it  large  enough  to  contain  the 
ball.  Before  they  begin  the  play,  they  lay  oflT  about  half  a  mile 
distance  in  a  clear  plain,  and  the  opposite  parties  all  attend  at  the 
centre,  where  a  dfsihtercsted  person  casts  up  the  ball,  then  the  oppo- 
site parties^I  contend  for  it.  If  any  one  gets  it  into  his  net,  he  runs 
with  it  ther  jv'ay  he  wishes  it  to  go,  and  they  all  pursue  him.  If  one 
of  tbe|f  posite  party  overtakes  the  person  ^vith  the  ball,  he  gives  |)ie 
staff  a  stroke,  which  causes  the  ball  to  fly  out  of  the  net;  then  they 
have  another  debate  for  it,  and  if  the  one  that  gets  it  can  outrun  all 
the  opposite  party,  and  can  carry  it  quite  out,  or  over  the  line  at  4he 
end,  the  game  is  won;  but  this  seldom  happens.  When  any  one  is 
running  away  with  the  ball,  and  is  likely  to  be  o^9*taken,  he  com- 
monly throws  it,  and  with  this  instrument  can  cast  it  fifty  or  sixty 
yards.  Sometimes,  when  the  ball  is  almost  at  the  one  end,  matters 
will  take  a  sudden  turn,  and  the  opposite  party  may  quickly  carry  it 
out  at  the  other  end.  Oftentimes  they  will  work  a  long  while  beck 
and  forward  before  they  can  get  the  ball  over  the  line,  or  win  the 
irame. 

About  the  1st  of  June,  1757,  the  warriors  were  preparing  to  go  to 
war  in  the  Wyandot,  Pottowatomie,  and  Ottawa  towns ;  also  a  great 
many  Jibewas  came  down  from  the  upper  lakes;  and  after  singing 
their  war-songs,  and  going  through  their  common  ceremonies,  they 
marched  off  against  the  frontiers  of  Virginia,  Maryland,  and  Penn- 
sylvania, in  their  usual  manner,  singing  the  travelling  song,  slow 
firing,  &c. 

On  the  north  side  of  the  river  St.  Lawrence,  opposite  to  Fort 
Detroit,  there  is  an  island  whicif  the  Indians  call  the  Long  Island, 
and  which  they  say  is  above  one  thousand  miles  long,  and  in  some 
places  above  one  hundred  miles  broad.  They  further  say  that  the 
great  river  that  comes  down  by  Canesatauga,  and  that  empties  into 
the  main  branch  of  St.  Lawrence  above  Montreal,  originates  from 
one  source  with  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  forms  this  island. 

Opposite  to  Detroit,  and  below  it,  ^^ps  originally  a  prairie,  and  laid 
ofl"  in  lots  about  sixty  rods  broad,  *8hd  a  great  length;  each  lol  is 
divided  into  two  fields,  which  they  cultivate  year  about.  The  principal 
grain  that  the  French  raised  in  these  fields  was  spring  wheat  and  peas. 

They  built  all  their  liouses  on  the  front  of  these  lots  on  the  river 
side;  and  as  the  banks  of  the  river  are  very  low,  some  of  the  houses 
are  not  above  three  or  four  feet  above  the  surface  of  the  water;  yet 
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ibfify  are  in  no  dmiger  of  being  disturbed,  by  fieshetS)  aa  the  river 
seldom  rises  above  eighteen  inches ;  because  it  is  the  oommunication 
of  the  river  St«  Lawrence,  from  one  lake  to  another. 

As  dwelUng-houses,  barns  and  stages  are  all  built  on  the  front  of 
these  lots,  at  a  distance  it  appears  like  a  continued  row  of  houses  in 
a  town,  on  each  side  of  the  river,  for.  a  long  way.  These  villages, 
the  town,  the  river  and  the  plains,  being  all  in  view  at  once,  afibrd  a 
inost  delightful  prospect.  f^ 

The  inhabitants  here  chiefly  drink  the  river  water;  and  as  it  com/ss 
from  the  northward,  it  is  very  wholesom|. 

The  land  here  is  principally  second  rate,  and  comparatively 
speaking,  a  small  part  i^  first  or  third. rate;  though  about  four  or  fiVe 
iniles  south  of  Detroit  there  is  a  small  portion  that  i^rorse  than  what 
I  would  call  third  rate,  which  produces  abundance  iP|hortleberries. 

There  is  plenty  of  good  meadow  ground  h^e.  and  a  great  many 
marshes  that  are  overspread  with  water*  Thew^ber  is  elm,  sugar 
tree,  black  ash,  white  ash,  abundance  of  water  ash,  oak,  hickory,  and 
some  walnut. 

Abgut  the  middle  of  June,  the,  Indians  were  almost  all  gope  to  wc^r, 
from  sixteen  to.  sixty  j  yet  Tecaug^tanego  remained  in  -town  with 
me.  Though  he  had  formerly,  when  they  were  at  war  with  the 
southern  nations,  been  a  great  warrior  and  an  eminent  counsellor,  and 
I  think  as  clear  and  able  a  reasoner  upon  any  subject  that  he  had  an 
opportunity  of  being  acquainted  with  as  I  ever  knew ;  yet  he  had  all 
along  been  against  this  war,  and  had  strenuously  opposed  it  in  council. ' 
He  said,  if  the  English  «M;id  Frjench  had  a  quarrel,  let  them  fight  their 
own  battles  themselves;  it  is  not.our  busine;^  to  intermeddle  therewith. 

Before  the  warriors  returned,  we  were  very  scarce  of  provision;  and 
though  we  did  not  commonly  steal  from  one  another,  yet  we '  stole 
during  this  time  any  thing  that  we  could  eat  from  the  French,  under 
the  notion  that  it  was  just  for  us  to  do  so,  because  they  supported 
their  soldiers ;  and  our  squaws,  old  men  and  children  were  suffering 
on  the  account  of  the  war,  as  our  hunters  were  al^one. 

Some  time  in  August,  the  Warriors  returned,  and  brought  in  with 
them  a  great  many  scalps,  prisoners,  horses  and  plimder ;  and  the 
common  report  among  the  young,  warriors  was,  that  they  would 
entirely  subdue  Tulhasaga,  that  is  the  English,  or  it  might  be  literally 
rendered  the  Morning  Light  inhabitants. 

About  the  first  of  November,  a  number  of  families  were  preparing 
to  go  on  their  winter  hunt,  and  all  agreed  to  cross  the  lake  together. 
We  encamped,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  the  first  night,  and  a  council 
was  held,  whether  we  should  cross  through  by  the  three  islands,  or 
coast  it  round  the  lake.  Thes^lands  lie  in  a  line  across  th6  lake, 
and  are  just  in  sight  of  eachVher.  Some  of  the  Wyandots,  or 
Ottawas,  frequently  make  their  winter  hunt  on  these  islands ;  though, 
excepting  wild  ibwl  and  fish,  there  is  scarcely  any  game  here  but 
raccoons,  whid»  are  amazingly  plenty,  ai)d  exceedingly  large  and  fat, 
as  they  feed.npon  the  wild  ticp,  wUch  grows  in  abundance  in  wet 
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places  tDund  these  island!^.    It  is  said  tSiat  each  hunter,  in  one  winter, 
will  catch  ont  thousand  raccoons. 

It  is  a  received  opinion  among  the  I)idians  that  the  snakes  and 
raccoons  are  transmigratory,  and  that  a  great  many  of  the  snakes 
turn  raccoons  every  fell,  and  raccoons  snakes  every  spring*.  This 
notion  is  founded  on  observations  made  on  the  snakes  and  raccoons 
in  this  island. 

As  %e  raccoons  here  lodge  in  rocks,  the  trappers  make  their 
wooden  traps  at  the  mouth  of  the  holes ;  wtid  as  they  go  daily  to  look 
at  their  traps,  in  the  winter  season,  they  commonly  j^nd  them  filled 
w^th  raccoons ;  but  in  the  spring,  or  when  the  frost  is  out  of  the  ground, 
they  say,  they  then  find  their  traps  filled  with  large  rattlesnakes;  and 
therefore  concUe  that  the  raccoons  are  transformed.  They  stlso  say 
that  the  reasoflwhy  Uiey  are  so  remarkably  plenty  in  the  winter,  is, 
every  fall  the  snak^  lum  raccoons  again. 

I  told  them  that  raough  I  had  never  landed  on  any  of  these  islands, 
yet,  from  the  unanimous  accounts  I  had  received,  I  believed  that  both 
snakes  and  raccoons  were  plenty  there ;  but  no  doubt  they  all  remained 
there  both  summer  and  winter,  only  the  snakes  were  not  to  be  seen  in 
the  latter ;  yet  I  did  not  believe  thtett  they  were  transmigratory. 

These  islands  are  seldom  visited ;  because  early  in  the  spring,  and 
late  in  the  fall,  it  is  dangerous  sailing  in  their  bark  canoes ;  and  in 
the  summer  they  are  so  infested  with  various  kinds  of  serpents,  (but 
chiefly  rattlesnakes,)  that  it  is  dangerous  landing. 

I  shall  now  quit  this  digression,  and  return  to  the  result  of  the 
council  at  the  mouth  of  the  river.  We  concluded  to  coast  it  round 
the  lake,  and  in  two  day%we  came  to  the  mouth  of  the  Miami  of  the 
Lake,  and  landed  on  Ce<bir  Point,  where  we  remained  severaji  days. 
Here  we  held  a  council,  and  concluded  we  would  take  a  driving  hunt 
in  concert  and  in  partnership. 

The  river  in  this  place  is  about  a  mile  broad,  and  as  it  and  the  lake 
forms  a  kind  of  neck,  which  terminates  in  a  point,  all  the  hunters 
rwhich  were  fiflyfhree)  went  up  the  river,  and  we  scattered  ourselves 
from  the  river  to  the  lake.  When  we  first  began  to  move  we  were 
not  in  sight  of  each  other,  but  as  we  all  raised  the  yell,  we  could 
move  regularly  together  by  the  noised  At  length  we  came  in  sight 
of  each  other,  and  appeared  to  be  marching  in  good  order ;  before  we 
came  to  the  point,  both  the  squaws  and  hoys  in  the  canoes  were 
scattered  up  the  river  and  along  the  lake,  to  prevent  the  deer  from 
making  their  escape  by  water.  As  we  advanced  near  the  point  the 
guns, began  to  crack  slowly, "and  afler  some  time  the  firing  was  like 
a  little  engagement.  The  squaws  and  boys  were  busy  tomahawking 
the  deer  in  the  water,  and  we  shoo|fl|g  them  down  on  the  land.  We 
killed  in  all  about  thirty  deer,  thou^a  great  many  made  their  escape 
by  water. 

We  had  now  great  feasting  and  rejoicing,  as  we  had  plenty  of 
homony,  venison  and  vn\d  4bwl.  The  geese  at  this  titatie  appeared  to 
be  preparing  to  move  southward.    It  might  be  asked  what  is  meaot 
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by  Oie  geese  piepariiig  to  moTe*    The  lAdians  repanaem,  tfaem  as 

holding  a  great  council  at  this  time  concerning  the  weather,  in  order 
to  concljidc  upon  a  day,  that  they  may  all  at  or  near  one  time  leave 
the  northern  lakes,  and  wing  their  way  to  the  southern- bays.  When 
matters  are  brought  to  a  conclusion^  and  the  time  appointed  that  they 
are  to  take  wing,  then  they  say  a  great  number  of  expresses  are  sent 
off,  in  order  ^o  let  the  difierent  tribes  know  the  result  of  this  council, 
that  they  ms^y  all  be  in  readiness  to  move  at  the  time  appointed.  As 
there  is  a  great  commotion  among  the  geese  at  this  time,  it  would 
appear  by  their  actions  that  such  (i  council  had  been  held.  Certain 
it  is  that  they  are  led  by  instinct  to  act  in  concert,  and  to  move  off 
regularly  after  their  leaders. 

Here  our  company  separated.  The  chief  part  of  them  went  up  the 
Miami  river,  which  empties  into  Lake  Erie  at  Cedar  Point,  whilst  we 
proceeded  on  our  journey  in  company  with  Tecaughretanego,  Ton- 
tileaugo,  and  two  iamilies  of  the  Wyandots. 

As  cold  w-eather  was  now  approaching,  we  began  to  feel  the  doleful 
efiects  of  extravagantly  and  foolishly  spending  the  large  quantity  of 
beaver  we  had  taken  in  our  last  winter's  hunt.  We  were  all  nearly 
iif  the  same  circumstances;  scarcely  one  had  a  shirt  to  his  back ;  but 
each  of  us  had  an  old  blanket,  which  we  belted  round  us  in  the  day, 
and  slept  in  at  night,  with  a  deer  or  bear  skin  under  us  for  our  bed. 

When  we  came  to  the  falls  of  Sandusky,  we  buried  our  birch-bark 
canoes,  as  usual,  at  a  large  burying* place  for  that  purpose,  a  little 
below  the  falls.  At  this  place  the  river  falls  about  eight  feet  over  a 
rock,  but  not  perpendicularly.  With  much  difficulty  we  pushed  up 
our  wooden  canoes ;  some  of  us  went  up  the  river,  and  the  rest  by 
land  with  the  horses,  until  we  came  to  the  great  meadows  or  prairies 
that  lie  between  Sandusky  and  Sciota. 

When  we  came  to  this  place,  we  met  with  some  Ottawa  hunters, 
and  agreed  with  them  to  take  what  they  call  a  ring  hunt,  in  partner- 
ship. We  waited  until  we  expected  rain  was  near  falling  to  extinguish 
the  fire,  and  then  we  kindled  a  large  circle  in  the  prairie.  At  this 
lime,  or  before  the  bucks  began  to  run,  a  great  number  of  deer  lay 
concealed  in  the  grass,  in  the  day,  and  moved  about  in  the  night;  but 
as  the  fire  burned  in  towards  the  centre  of  the  circle,  the  deer  fled 
before  the  fire;  the  Indians  were  scattered  also  at  some  distance 
before  the  lire,  and  shot  them  down  every  opportunity,  which  was 
very  frequent,  especially  as  the  circle  became  small.  When  we  came 
to  divide  the  deer,  there  were  about  ten  to  each  hunter,  which  were 
all  killed  in  a  few  hours.  The  rain  did  not  come  on  that  night  to  put 
out  the  outside  circle  of  the  fire,  and  as  the  wind  arose,  it  extended 
through  the  whole  prairie,  whtfb  was  about  fifty  miles  in  length,  and 
in  some  places  nearly  twenty  m  breadth.  This  put  an  end  to  our 
ring  hunting  this  season,  and  was  in  other  respects  an  injury  to  us 
in  the  hunting  business ;  so  that  upon  the  whole  we  received  more 
harm  than  benefit  by  our  rapid  hunting  frolic.  We  then  moved  from 
,the  north  end  of  the  glades^  and  encamped  at  the  carrying  place. 

This  place  is  in  the  plains,  betwixt  a  creek  that  empties  into 
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Sandusky  and  one  that  riins  into  Sciota.  And  at  the  time  of  high 
water,  or  in  the  spring  season,  there  is  but  about  one  half  mile  of 
portage,  and  that  very  level,  and  clear  of  rocks,  timber  or  stones ;  so 
that  with  a  little  digging  there  may  be  water  carriage  the  whole  way 
fiY)m  Sciota  to  Lake  Erie. 

From  the  mouth  of  Sandusky  to  the  falls  is  chiefly  fiijt  rate  land, 
lying  flat  or  level,  intermixed  with  large  bodies  of  clear  meadows, 
where  the  grass  is  exceedingly  rank,  and  in  many  places  three  or 
four  feet  high.  The  limber  is  oak,  hickory,  walnut,  clierry,  black 
ash,  elm,  sugar-tree,  buckeyoi  locust  and  bocch.  In  some  places  ther? 
is  wet  timber  land — ^the  timber  in  these  places  is  chiefly  wat^r  ash, 
sycamore,  or  butionwood. 

From  the  falls  to  the  prairies,  the  land  lies  well  to  the  sun  :  it  is 
neither  too  flat  nor  too  hilly,  and  is  chiefly  first  rate;  the  timber 
nearly  the  same  as  below  the  falls,  excepting  the  water  ash.  There 
is  also  here  some  plats  of  beech  land,  that  appears  to  be  second  rate, 
as  it  frequently  produces  spice-wood.  The  prairie  appears  to  be  a 
tolerably  fertile  soil,  though  in  many  places  too  wet  for  cultivation; 
yet  I  apprehend  it  would  produce  timber,  were  it  only  kept  from  fire. 

'The  Indians  ai-e  of  the  opinion  that  the  squirrels  plant  all  the 
timber,  as  they  bury  a  number  of  nuts  for  food,  and  only  one  at  a 
place.  When  a  squirrel  is  killed,  the  various  kinds  of  nuts  thus 
buried  will  grow. 

I  have  observed  that  when  these  prairies  have  only  escaped  fire  for 
one  year,  near  where  a  single  tree  stood  there  was  a  young  growth 
of  timber  suppsed  to  be  planted  by  the  squirrels.  But  when  the 
prairies  were  again  burned,  all  this  young  growth  was  immediately 
consumed ;  as  the  fire  rage^  in  the  grass  to  such  a  pitch,  that  numberF 
of  raccoons  are  thereby  burned  to  death.      • 

On  the  west  side  of  the  prairie,  or  betwixt  that  and  Sciota,  there  is 
a  large  body  of  first  rate  land — ^the  timber,  walnut,  locust,  sugar-tree, 
buckeye,  cherry,  ash,  elm,  mulberry,  plum-trees,  spice-wood,  black 
haw,  red  haw,  oak,  and  hickory. 

About  the  time  the  bucks  quit  running,  Tonlileaiigo,  his  wife  and 
children,  Tecaughretanego,  his  son  Nunganey  and  myself,  left  the 
Wyandot  camps  at  the  carrying-place,  and  crossed  the  Sciota  river  at 
the  south  end  of  the  glades,  and  proceeded  on  about  a  southwest  course 
to  a  large  creek  called  Ollentangy,  which  I  believe  interlocks  with  the 
waters  of  the  Miami,  and  empties  into  Sciota  on  the  west  side  thereof. 
From  the  south  end  of  the  prairie  to  Ollentangy  there  is  a  lai^ 
quantity  of  beech  land,  intermixed  with  first  rate  land.  Here  we  made 
our  winter  hut,  and  had  considerable  success  in  hunting. 

After  some  time,  one  of  Tontileaugo^  step-sons  (a  lad  about  eight 
years  of  age)  oflfended  him,  and  he  gave  the  boy  a  moderate  whipping, 
which  much  displeased  his  Wyandot  wife.  She  acknowledged  that 
the  boy  was  guilty  of  a  fault,  but  thought  that  he  ought  to  have  been 
ducked,  which  is  their  usual  mode  of  chastisement.  She  said  she 
could  not  bear  to  have  her  son  whif^ped  like  a  servant  or  slave;  and 
she  was  so  displeased,  that  when  Tontileaugo  went  out  to  hunt,  she 
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got  her  two  horses,  and  ail  her  effects,  (a^  in  this  country  the  husband 
and  wife  have  separate  interests,)  and  moved  back  to  the  VV'yandot 
camp  that  we  had  lefl. 

VVhen  Tontileaugo  returned,  he  was  much  disturbed  on  hearing  of 
his  wife's  elopement,  and  said  that  he  would  never  go  after  her,  were 
it  not  that  he  was  afraid  that  she  would  get  bewildered,  and  that  his 
children  thaf  she  I\ad  taken  with  her  might  sufler.  Tontileaugo  went 
after  his  wife,  and  when  they  met  they  made  up  the  quarrel ;  and  he 
never  returned,  but  left  Tecaugbretanego  and  his  son,  (a  boy  about 
ten  years  of  age,)  and  myself,  who  remained  here  in  our  hut  all 
,  winter. 

Tecaugbretanego  had  been  a  first-rate  warrior,  statesman  and 
hunter,  and  though  he  was  now  near  sixty  years  of  age,  was  yet 
•equal  to  the  common  run  of  hunters,  but  subject  to  the  rheumatism, 
which  deprived  him  of  the  use  of  his  legs. 

Shortly  after  Tontileaugo  left  us,  Tecaugbretanego  became  lame, 
and  could  scarcely  walk  out  of  our  hut  for  two  months.  I  had 
considerable  success  in  hunting  and  trapping.  Though  Tecaugbre- 
tanego endured  much^pain  and  misery,  yet  he  bore  it  all  with 
wonderful  patience,  ann  would  often  endeavor  to  entertain  me  with 
cheerful  conversation,  ^motirocs  he  would  apf^laud  me  for  my 
diligence,  skill  and  activity ;  and  at  other  times  he  would  lake  great 
care  in  giving  me  instructions  concerning  the  hunting  and  trapping 
business.  He  would  also  tell  me  that  if  1  failed  of  success  we  would 
suffer  very  much,  as  we  were  about  forty  miles  from  any  one  living, 
tliat  we  knew  of;  yet  he  would  not  intimate  that  he  apprehended  we 
were  in  any  danger,  but  still  supposed  that  I  was  fully  adequate  to  the 
task. 

Tontileaugo  left  us  a  little  before  Christmas,  and  from  that  until 
some  time  in  February  wo  had  always  plenty  of  bear  meat,  venison, 
4cc.  Dueling  this  time  I  killed  much  more  than  we  could  use,  but 
having  no  liorses  to  carry  in  what  I  killed,  I  left  part  of  it  in  the 
woods.  In  February  there  came  a  snow,  with  a  crust,  which  made  a 
great  noise  when  walking  on  it,  and  frightened  away  the  deer;  and  as 
bear  and  beaver  were  scarce  here,  we  got  entirely  out  of  provision. 
After  I  had  hunted  two  days  without  eating  any  thing,  and  had  very 
short  allowance  for  some  days  before,  I  returned  late  in  the  evening, 
laint  and  weary.  VVhen  I  came  into  our  hut,  Tecaugbretanego  asked 
what  success.  I  told  him  not  any.  He  asked  me  if  I  was  not  very 
hungry.  I  replied  that  the  keen  appetite  seemed  to  be  in  some  measure 
removed,  but  I  was  both  faint  and  weary.  He  commanded  Nungcmey, 
his  little  son,  to  bring  me  something  to  eat,  and  he  brought  me  a  kettle 
with  sonoe  bones  and  broth.  -P^fm:  eating  a  few  mouthfuls,  my  appetite 
violently  i-eturned,  and  I  thougfit  the  victuals  had  a  most  agreeable 
relish,  though  it  was  only  fox  and  wild-cat  bones,  which  lay  about  the 
camp,  which  ravens  and  turkey- buzzards  had  picked;  these  Nunganey 
had  collected  and  boiled,  until  the  sinews  that  i-emained  on  the  bones 
would  strip  c^.  .  I  speedily  finished  ray  allowance,  such  as  it  was,  and 
when  I  had  ended  my  sweet  repast,  Tecaugbretanego  asked  me  kow  I 
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Mu  I  told  him  {  was  much  refreshed.  He  then  handed  me  his  pipe  and 
pouch,  and  told  me  to  take  a  smoke.  I  did  so.  He  then  said  he  had 
something  of  importance  to  tell  me,  if  I  was  now  composed  and  ready 
to  hear  it.  I  told  him  I  was  ready  to  hear  him.  He  said  the  reason 
why  he  deferred  his  speech  till  now  was,  because  few  men  are  in  a 
right  humor  to  hear  good  talk  when  they  are  extremely  hungry,  as 
they  are  then  generally  fretful  and  discomposed,  but  as  you  appear 
now  to  enjoy  calmness  and  serenity  of  mind,  I  will  now  communicate 
to  you  the  thoughts  of  my  heart,  and  those  things  that  I  know  to  be 
true. 

^*  Brother, — As  you  have  lived  with  the  white  people,  you  have  not 
had  the  same  advantage  of  knowing  that  the  great  Being  above  feeds 
his  people,  and  gives  them  their  meat  in  due  season,  as  we  Indians 
have,  who  are  frequently  out  of  provisions,  and  yet  are  wonderfully* 
supplied,  and  that  so  frequently,  that  it  is  evidently  the  hand  of  tl» 
great  Ovvaneeyo*  that  doth  this.  Whereas  the  white  people  have 
commonly  large  stocks  of  tame  cattle,  that  they  can  kill  when  they 
please,  and  also  their  barns  and  cribs  filled  with  grain,  and  therefore 
have  not  the  same  opportunity  of  seeing  and  Jtnowing  that  they  are 
supported  by  the  Ruler  of  heaven  and  earth. 

"  Brother, — I  know  that  you  are  now  afraid  that  we  will  all  perish 
with  hunger,  but  you  have  no  just  rcason  to  fear  this. 

"Brother, — I  have  been  young,  but  am  now  old;  I  have  been 
frequently  under  the  like  circumstances  that  we  now^  are,  and  that 
some  time  or  other  in  almost  every  year  of  my  life;  yet  I  haw 
hitherto  been  supported,  and  my  wants  supplied  in  time  of  need. 

'^^  Brother, — Owanecyo  sometimes  suffers  us  to  be  in  want,  in  order 
to  teach  us  our  dependence  upon  him,  and  to  let  us  know  that  we  are 
to  love  and  serve  him;  and  likewise  to  know  the  worth  of  the  favors 
that  we  receive,  and  to  make  us  more  thankful. 

"  Brother, — Be  assured  that  you  will  be  supplied  with  food,  and 
that  just  in  the  right  time;  but  you  must  continue  diligent  in  the  use 
of  means.  Go  to  sleep,  and  rise  early  in  the  morning  and  go  a 
hunting;  be  strong,  and  exert  yourself  like  a  man,  and  the  Great 
Spirit  will  direct  your  way." 

The  next  morning  I  went  out,  and  steered  about  an  east  couree.  I 
proceeded  on  slowly  for  about  five  miles,  and  saw  deer  frequently; 
but  as  the  crust  on  tlie  snow  made  a  great  noise,  they  were  always 
running  before  I  spied  them,  so  that  I  could  not  get  a  shot.  A  violent 
appetite  returned,  and  I  became  intolerably  hungry.  It  was  now  that 
I  concluded  I  would  run  off  to  Pennsylvania,  my  native  country.  As 
the  snow  was  on  the  ground,  and  In^an  hunters  almost  the  whole  of 
the  way  before  me,  1  had  but  a  poor  ptospect  of  making  my  escape, 
but  my  case  appeared  desperate.  If  f  staid  here,  I  thought  I  would 
perish  with  hunger,  and  if  I  met  with  Indians  they  could  but  kill  me. 

I  then  proceeded  on  as  fast  as  I  could  walk,  and  when  I  got  about 

*  This  is  the  name  of  God,  in  their  tongue,  and  signifies  the  owner  aad 
ruler  of  all  things. 
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ten  or  twelve  miles  from  our  hut,  I  came  upon  fresh  bufialo  tracks ;  I 
pursued  after,  and  in  a  short  time  came  in  eight  of  them  as  they  were 
passing  through  a  small  glade.  I  ran  with  all  my  might  and  headed 
them,  where  I  lay  in  ambush,  and  killed  a  very  large  cow.  I  imme- 
diately kindled  a  fire  and  began  to  roast  meat,  but  could  not  wait  till 
it  was  done;  I  ate  it  almost  raw.  When  hunger  was  abated,  I  began 
to  be  tenderly  concerned  for  my  old  Indian  brother  and  the  little  boy 
I  had  left  in  a  perishing  condition.  I  made  haste  and  packed  up  what 
meat  I  could  carry,  secured  what  I  lefl  from  the  wolves,  and  returaed 
homewards. 

I  scarcely  thought  on  the  old  man's  speech  while  I  was  almost  dis- 
tracted with  hunger,  but  on  my  return  weis  much  aflfected  with  it,  reflected 
on  myself  for  my  hard-heartedness  and  ingratitude,  in  attempting  to 
run  off  and  leave  thp  venerable  old  man  and  little  boy  to  perish  with 
hunger.  I  also  considered  how  remarkably  the  old  man's  speech  had 
been'verified  in  our  providentially  obtaining  a  supply.  I  thought  also 
of  that  part  of  his  speech  which  treated  of  the  fractious  dispositions  of 
hungry  people,  which  was  the  only  excuse  I  had  for  my  base  inhu- 
manity, in  attempting  to  leave  them  in  the  most  deplorable  situation. 

As  it  was  moonlight,  I  got  home  to  our  hut,  and  found  the  old  man 
in  his  usual  good  humor.  He  thanked  me  for  my  exertion,  and  bid 
me  sit  down,  as  I  must  certainly  be  fatigued,  and  he  commanded 
Nunganey  to  make  haste  and  cook.  I  told  him  I  would  cook  for 
him,  and  let  the  boy  lay  some  meat  on  the  coals  for  himself;  which 
he  did,  and  ate  it  almost  raw  as  I  had  done.  I  immediately  hung  on 
the  kettle  with  some  water,  and  cut  the  beef  in  thin  slices,  and  put 
them  in.  When  it  had  boiled  awhile,  I  proposed  taking  it  off  the  fore, 
but  the  old  man  replied,  "  let  it  be  done  enough."  This  he  said  in' as 
patient  and  unconcerned  a  manner  as  if  he  had  not  wanted  one  single 
meal.  He  commanded  Nunganey  to  cat  no  more  beef  at  that  time, 
lest  he  might  hurt  himself,  but  told  him  to  sit  down,  and  after  some 
time  he  might  sup  some  broth ;  this  command  he  reluctantly  obeyed. 

When  we  were  all  refreshed,  Tecaughretanego  delivered  a  speech 
npon  the  necessity  and  pleasure  of  receiving  the  necessary  supports 
of  life  with  thankfulness,  knowing  that  OwaneeyoMs  the  gre.at  giver. 
Such  speeches  from  an  Indian  may  be  thought  by  those  who  are 
unacquainted  with  them  altogether  incredible;  but  when  we  reflect  on 
the  Indian  war,  we  may  readily  conclude  that  they  are  not  an  ig)iorant 
or  stupid  sort  of  people,  or  they  would  not  have  been  such  fatal  enemies. 
When  they  came  into  our  country  they  outwitted  us;  and  when  we 
sent  armies  into  their  country,  they  out-general  led  and  beat  us  with 
inferior  force.  Let  us  also  tcJiAinto  consideration  that  Tecaughreta- 
nego was  no  common  personJBE  was  among  the  Indians  as  ^crates 
in  the  ancient  heathen  world ;  and,  it  may  be,  equal  to  him,  if  not  in 
wisdom  and  learning,  yet  perhaps  in  patience  and  fortitude.  Not- 
withstanding Tecaughretanego's  uncommon  natural  abilities,  yet  in 
the  sequel  of  this  history  you  will  see  the  deficiency  of  the  light  of 
nature,  unaided  by  revelation,  in  this  truly  great  man. 

The  next  morning  Tecaughretanego  desired  me  to  go  back  and 
•  39* 
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bring  another  load  of  buffalo  beef.  As  I  proceeded  to  do  so,  about 
live  miles  from  our  hut  I  found  a  bear  tree.  As  a  sapling  grew  near 
the  tree,  and  reached  near  the  hole  that  the  bear  went  in  at,  1  got  dry 
dozed  or  rotten  wood,  that  would  catch  and  hold  fire  almost  as  well 
as  spunk.  This  wood  I  tied  up  in  bunches,  fixed  them  on  my  back, 
and  then  climbed  up  the  sapling,  and  with  a  pole  I  put  them,  touched 
with  fire,  into  the  hole,  and  then  came  down  and  took  my  gun  in  my 
hand.  Afler  some  time  the  bear  came  out,  and  I  killed  and  skinned 
it,  packed  up  a  load  of  the  meat,  (afler  securing  the  remainder  from 
the  wolves,)  and  returned  home  before  night.  On  my  return,  my  old 
brother  and  his  son  were  much  rejoiced  at  my  success.  Afier  this  we 
had  plenty  of  provisions. 

We  remained  here  until  some  time  in  April,  1758.  At  this  time 
Tecaughretanego  had  recovered  so  that  he  could  walk  about.  W^ 
made  a  bark  canoe,  embarked,  and  went  down  Ollentangy  somo 
distance,  but  the  water  being  low,  we  were  in  danger  of  splitting  our 
canoe  upon  the  rocks;  therefore  Tecaughretanego  concluded  we  would 
encamp  on  shore,  and  pray  for  rain. 

When  we  encamped,  Tecaughretanego  made  himself  a  sweat^house, 
which  he  did  by  sticking  a  number  of  hoops  in  the  ground,  each  hoop 
forming  a  semicircle;  this  he  covered  all  over  with  blankets  and  skins. 
He  then  prepared  liot  stones,  which  he  rolled  into  his  hut,  and  then 
went  into  it  himself  with  a  little  kettle  of  water  in  his  hand,  mixed 
with  a  variety  of  herbs,  which  he  had  formerly  cured,  and  had  now 
with  him  in  his  pack ;  they  afforded  an  odoriferous  perfume.  When 
he  was  in,  he  told  me  to  pull  down  the  blankets  behind  him,  and  cover 
all  up  close,  which  I  did,  and  then  he  began  to  pour  water  upon  the 
Itot  stones,  and  to  sing  aloud.  He  coptinued  in  this  vehement  hot 
place  about  fifleen  minutes.  All  this  he  did  in  order  to  puhfy  himself 
before  he  would  address  the  Supreipe  Being.  When  he  came  out  of 
his  sweat-housc,  he  began  to  burn  tobacco  and  pray.  He  began  each 
petition  with  ohy  hoy  Ao,  Ao,  which  is  a  kind  of  aspiration,  and  signifies 
an  ardent  wish.  I  observed  that  all  his  petitions  were  only  for  imme- 
diate or  present  temporal  blessings.  He  began  his  address  by  thanks- 
giving in  the  following  manner: 

"  O  Great  Being !  I  thank  thee  that  I  have  obtained  the  use  of  my 
legs  again ;  that  I  am  now  able  to  walk  about  and  kill  turkeys,  &c, 
without  feeling  exquisite  pain  and  misery.  I  know  that  thou  art  a 
hearer  and  a  helper,  and  therefore  I  will  call  upon  thee. 

"  Oh,  ho,  ho,  ho, — Grant  that  my  knees  and  ankles  may  be  right 
well,  and  that  I  may  be  able  not  only  to  walk,  but  to  run  and  jump 
logs,  as  1  did  last  fall. 

"  Oh,  ho,  ho,  ho, — Grant  that  on  i^s  voyage  we  may  frequently 
kill  bears,  as  they  may  be  crossing  th^  Sciota  and  Sandusky. 

'"  Oh,  ho,  ho,  ho, — Grant  that  wc  may  kill  plenty  of  turkeys  along 
the  banks,  to  stew  with  our  fat  bear  meat, 

**  Oh,  ho,  ho,  ho, — Grant  that  rain  may  come  to  raise  the  Ollen- 
tangy about  two  or  threo  feet,  that  we  may  cross  in  safety  6»wa  to 
Sciota,  without  danger  of  our  canoe  being  wrecked  on  the  rocks. 
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And  now,  O  Great  Being!  thou  knowest  how  matters  stand;  thou 
knowest  that  I  am  a  great  lover  of  tobacco,  and /though  I  know  not 
when  I  may  get  any  more,  I  now  make  a  present  of  the  last  I  have 
nnto  thee,  as  a  free  burnt'OfTeriDg;  therefore  I  expect  thou  wilt  hear 
and  grant  these  i^uests,  and  1,  thy  seri^ant,  will  return  thee  thanks, 
and  love  thee  for  thy  gifts." 

During  the  whole  of  this  scene  I  sat  by  Tecaughretahe|^,  and  as 
he  went  through  it  with  the  greatest  solemnity,  1  was  seriously  aflected 
with  his  prayers.  1  I'emained  duly  composed  until  he  came  to  the 
byming  of  the  tobacco;  and  as  I  knew  that  he  was  a  great  lover  of 
it,  and  saw  him  cast  the  last  of  it  into  the  jfire,  it  excited  in  me  a  kind 
of  merriment,  and  I  insensibly  smiled.  Tecaughretanego  observed 
me  laughing,  which  displeased  him,  and  occasioned  him  to  address 
me  in  the  following  manner: 

"  Brother, — I  have  somewhat  to  say  to  you,  and  I  hope  you  will 
not  be  offended  when  I  tell  you  of  your  faults.  You  know  that  when 
you  were  reading  your  books  in  town,  I  would  not  let  the  boys  or  any 
one  disturb  you;  but  now,  when  I  was  praying,  I  saw  you  laughing. 
I  do  not  think  that  you  look  upon  praying  as  a  foolish  thing;  I  believe 
you  pray  yourself*  But  perhaps  you  may  think  my  mode  or  manner 
of  praying  foolish;  if  so,  you  ought  in  a  friendly  manner  to  instruct 
me,  and  not  make  sport  of  sacred  things." 

I  acknowledged  my  error,  and  on  this  he  handed  me  his  pipe  to 
smoke,  in  token  oC  friendship  and  reconciliation,  though  at  this  time 
he  had  nothing  t<^  smoke  but  red  willow  bark.  I  told  him  something 
of  the  method  of  reconciliation  with  an  offended  God,  as  revealed  in 
my  Bible,  which  I  had  then  in  possession.  He  said  that  he  liked  my 
story  better  than  that  of  the  French  priests,  but  he  thought  that  he 
was  now  too  old  to  begin  to  learn  a  new  religion,  therefore  he  should* 
continue  to  worship  God  in  the  way  that  he  had  been  taught,  and  that 
if  salvation  or  future  happiness  was  to  be  had  in  his  way  of  worship, 
he  expected  he  would  obtain  it;  and  if  it  was  inconsistent  with  the 
honor  of  the  Great  Spirit  to  accept  of  him  in  his  own  way  of  worship, 
he  hoped  that  Owaneeyo  would  accept  of  him  in  the  way  I  had  men- 
tioned, or  in  some  other  way,  though  he  might  now  be  ignorant  of  the 
channel  through  which  favor  or  mercy  m^ht  be  conveyed.  He  said 
that  he  believed  that  Owaneeyo  would  hear  and  help  every  one  that 
sincerely  waited  upon  him. 

Here  we  may  see  how  far  the  light  of  nature  could  go;  perhaps  we 
see  it  here  almost  in  its  highest  extent.  Notwithstanding  the  just 
views  that  this  great  man  entertained  of  Providence,  yet  we  now  see 
him  (though  he  acknowledg|^^s  guilt,)  expecting  to  appease  the 
Deity,  and  procure  his  favO^^Kburning  a  little  tobacco.  We  may^ 
observe  that  all  heathen  natil^Pis  far  as  we  can  find  out  either  by 
tradition  or  the  light  of  nature,  agree  with  revelation  in  this,  that 
sacrifice  is  necessary,  or  that  some  kind  of  atonement  is  to  be  made 
in  order  to  remove  guilt  and  reconcile  them  to  God.  This,  accom- 
panied with  numberless  other  witnesses,  is  sufficient  evidence  of  the 
rationality  of  the  Scriptures. 
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A  few  days  after  Tecaughretanego  had  gonethrough  his  ceremonkap 
«nd  finished  his  prayers,  the  rain  came  and  raised  the  creek  a  sufficient 
height,  so  that  we  passed  in  safety  down  to  Sciota,  and  proceeded  up 
to  the  carrying.place.  Let  us  now  describe  the  land  on  this  routft 
from  our  winter  hut,  and  down  Oilentangy  to  the  Sciota,  and  up  it  to 
the  carrying-place. 

"About  our  winter  cabin  is  chiefly  first  and  second  rate  land.  A 
considerable  way  up  Oilentangy,  gn  the  southwest  side  thereof,  or 
betwixt  it  and  the  Miami,  there  is  a  very  large  prairie,  and  from  this 
prairie  down  Oilentangy  to  Sciota  is  generally  first  rate  land.  The 
timber  is  walnut,  sugar-tree,  ash,  buckeye,  locust,  wild  cherry,  and 
spice-wood,  intermixed  with  some  oak  and  beech.  From  the  mouth  of 
Oilentangy,  on  the  east  feide  of  Sciota,  up  to  the  carrying-place,  there  is 
a  large  body  of  first  and  second  rate  land,  and  tolerably  well  watered. 
The  timber  is  ash,  sugar-tree,  walnut,  locust,  oak,  and  beech.  Up  near 
the  carrying-place  the  land  is  a  little  hilly,  but  the  soil  good.  Wt 
proceeded  from  this  place  down  Sandusky,  and  in  our  passage  we 
killed  four  bears  and  a  number  of  turkeys.  Tecaughretanego  appeared 
now  fully  persuaded  that  thi^  came  in  answer  to  his  prayers,  and  who 
can  say  with  any  degree  of  certainty  that  it  was  not  so? 

When  we  came  to  the  little  lake  at  the  mouth  of  Sandusky,  we 
called  at  a  Wyandot  town  that  was  then  there,  called  Sunyendeand. 
Here  we  diverted  ourselves  several  days  by  catching  rock-fish  in  a 
small  creek,  the  name  of  which  is  also  Sunyendeand,  which  signifies 
rock-fish.  They  fished  in  the  night  with  lights,  and  struck  the  fish 
with  gigs  or  spears.  The  rock-fiish  here,  when  they  begin  first  to 
run  up  the  creek  to  spawn,  are  exceedingly  fat,  sufficiently  so  to  fry 
themselves.  The  first  night  we  scarcely  caught  fish  enough  for  pre- 
■  sent  use  for  all  that  were  in  the  town. 

The  next  morning  I  met  with  a  prisoner  at  this  place  by  the  name 
of  Thompson,  who  had  been  taken  from  Virginia.  He  told  me  if  the 
Indians  would  only  omit  disturbing  the  fish  for  one  night,  he  could 
catch  more  fish  than  the  whole  town  could  make  use  oK  I  told  Mr. 
Thompson  thirt  if  he  was  certain  he  could  do  this,  that  I  would  use 
my  influence  with  the  Indians  to  let  the  fish  alone  for  one  night.  1 
appHed  to  the  chiefs,  who  agreed  to  my  proposal,  and  said  they  were 
anxious  to  see  what  the  Gi-eat  Knife  (as  they  called  the  Virginian,) 
could  do.  Mr.  Thompson,  with  the  assistance  of  some  other  prisoners, 
set  to  work  and  made  a  hoop-net  of  elm  bark;  they  then  cut  down  a 
tree  across  the  creek,  and  stuck  in  stakes  at  the  lower  side  of  it  to 
prevent  the  fish  from  passing  up,  leaving  only  a  gap  at  the  one  side 
of  the  creek ;  here  he  sat  with  his  i^Mnd  when  he  felt  the  fish  topch 
the  net  he  drew  it  up,  and  frequJUwould  haul  out  two  or  three 
rock-fish  that  would  weish  about  fljpVr  six  pounds  each.  He  con- 
tinued at  this  until  he  had  hauled  out  about  a  wagon  load,  and  then 
lefl  the  gap  open  in  order  to  let  them  pass  up,  for  they  could  not  go 
far  on  account  of  the  shallow  water.  Before  day  Mr.  Thompson  shut 
it  up,  to  prevent  them  from  passing  down,  in  order  to  let  the  hidiaof 
have  some  diversion  in  killing  them  ixi  daylight. 
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When  the  news  of  the  fish  came  to  town,  the  Indians  all  collected, 
and  with  surprise  beheld  the  large^  heap  of  fish,  and  applauded  the 
ingenuity  of  the  Virginian.  When  they  saw  the  number  of  them  that 
were  confined  in  the  water  above  the  tree,  the  young  Indians  ran  hack 
to  the  town,  and  in  a  short  time  returned  with  their  spears,  gigs,  bows 
and  arrows,  &c.,  and  were  the  chief  part  of  that  day  engaged  in 
killing  rock-fish,  insomuch  that  we  had  more  than  we  could  use  or 
preserve.  As  we  had  no  salt,  or  any  way  to  keep  them,  they  lay 
upon  the  banks,  and  after  some  time  great  numbers  of  turkey -buzzards 
and  eagles  collected  together  an(j[  devoured  them. 

Shortly  after  this  we  left  Sunyendeand,  and  in  three  days  arrived 
at  Detroit,  where  we  remained  this  summer.. 

Some  time  in  May  we  heard  that  General  Forbes,  with  seven 
thousand  men,  was  preparing  to  carry  on  a  campaign  against  Fort 
Du  Quesne,  which  then  stood  near  where  Fort  Pitt  was  afterwards 
erected.  Upon  receiving  this  news,  a  number  of  runners  were  sent 
off  by  Xhe  French  commander  at  Detroit  to  urge  the  diflbrent  tribes  of 
Indian  warriors  to  repair  to  Fort  Du  Quesne. 

Some  time  in  July,  1758,  the  Ottawas,  Jibewas,  Pottowatomies,  and 
Wyandots,  rendezvoused  at  Detroit,  and  marched  off  1o  Fort  Du 
Quesne,  to  prepare  for  the  encounter  of  General  Forbes.  The 
common  report  was  that  they  would  serve  him  as  they  did  General 
Braddock,  and  obtain  much  plunder.  From  this  time  until  fall,  we 
had  frequent  accounts  of  Forbes's  army,  by  Indian  runners  that  were 
sent  out  to  watch  their  motion.  They  espied  them  frequently  from 
the  mountains  ever  after  they  left  Fort  Loudon.  Notwithstanding 
their  vigilance,  Colonql  Grant,  with  his  tlighlanders,  stole  a  march 
upon  them,  and  inlhe  night  took  possession  of  a  hill  about  eighty 
rods  fi^m  Fort  Du  Quesne ;  this  hill  is  on  that  account  called  Grant's 
Hill  to  this  day.  The  French  and  Indians  knew  not  that  Grant  and 
his  men  were  there,  until  they  beat  the  drum  and  played  upon  the 
bagpipes  just  at  daylight.  They  then  flew  to  arms,  and  the  Indians  ran 
up  under  cover  of  the  banks  of  the  Alleghany  and  Monongahela  for 
some  distance,  and  then  sallied  out  from  the  banks  of  the  rivers,  and 
took  possession  of  the  hill  above  Grant ,-  and  as  h^  was  on  the  point 
of  it,  in  sight  of  the  fort,  they  immediately  surrounded  him,  and  as 
he  had  his  Highlanders  in  ranks,  and  in  very  close  order,  and  the 
Indians  scattered  and  concealed  behind  trees,  they  defeated  him  with 
the  loss  only  of  a  few  warriors ;  most  of  the  Highlanders  were  killed 
or  taken  prisoners. 

After  this  defeat  the  Indians  held  a  council,  but  were  divided  in 
their  opinions.  Some  said  llgk  Generat  Forbes  would  now  turn 
back  and  go  home  the  way  I^^HkcAme,  as  Dunbar  had  done  when 
'General  Braddock  was  defeate^pihers  supposed  he  would  come  on. 
The  French  urged  the  Indians  to  stay  and  see  the  event;  but  as  it  was 
hard  for  the  Indians  to  be  absent  from  their  squaws  and  children  at 
this  season  of  the  year,  a  great  many  of  them  returned  home  to  their 
hunting.  After  this,  the  remainder  of  the  Indians,  some  French 
r^iulars,  and  a  number  of  Canadians,  marched  off  in  quest  of  General 
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Forbes.  They  met  hia  army  near  Fort  Ligoneer,  aad  a;tt«eked  them, 
but  were  frustrated  in  their  design.  They  said  that  Forbes's  men 
were  beginning  to  learn  the  art  of  war,  and  that  there  were  a  great 
number  of  American  riflemen  along  with  the  red-coats,  who  scattered 
out,  took  trees,  and  were  good  marksmen ;  therefore  they  found  they 
could  not  aca^mplish  their  design,  and  were  obliged  to  retreat.  When 
they  returned  from  the  battle  to  FortDu  Quesne,  the  Indians  concluded 
that  they  would  go  to  their  hunting.  The  French  endeavored  to 
persuade  them  to  stay  .and  try  another  battle.  The  Indians  said  ii'  it 
was  only  the  red-coats  they  had  to  do  with,  they  could  soon  subdue 
them,  but  they  could  not  withstand  Ashalecoa^  or  the  Great  Knife, 
which  was  the  name  they  gave  the  Virginians.  They  then  returned 
homo  lo  their  hunting,  and  the  Frencli  evacuated  the  fort,  which 
Gen.  Forbes  caine  and  took  possession  of,  without  further  opposition, 
late  in  the  year  1758,  and  at  this  time  began  to  build  Fort  Pitt. 

When  Tecaughretanego  had  heard  the  particulars  of  Grant  s  defeat, 
he  said  that  he  could  not  well  account  for  his.  contradictory  and 
inconsistent  conduct.  He  said,  as  the  art  of  war  consists  in  ambushing 
and  surprising  our  enemies,  and  in  preventing  them  from  ambushing 
and  surprising  us.  Grant,  in  the  (irst  place,  acted  like  a  wise  and 
experienced  warrior  in  artfully  approaching  in  the  night  without  being 
discovered ;  but  when  he  came  to  tlie  place,  and  the  Indians  were 
lying  asleep  outside  of  the  fort,  between  him  and  the  Alleghany  river, 
in  place  of  slipping  up  quietly,  and  falling  upcMi  thera  with  thar 
broadswords,  they  beat  the  drums  and  played  upon  the  bagpipes. 
He  said  he  could  account  for  this  inconsistent  conduct  no  other  way 
than  by  supposing  that  he  had  made  too  free  with  spirituous  liquore 
during  the  night,  and  became  intoxicated  about  daylight.  But  to 
return. 

This  year  we  hunted  up  Sandusky  and  down  Sciota,  and  took 
nearly  the  same  route  that  we  had  done  the  last  hunting  season.  We 
had  considerable  success,  and  returned  to  Detroit  some  time  in  April, 
1759. 

Shortly  after  this,  Tecaughretanego,  his  son  Nunganey  and  myself, 
went  from  Detroit  (in  an  elm-bark  canoe)  to  Caughnewaga,  a  very 
ancient  Indian  town,  al^out  nine  miles  above  Montreal,  where  I 
remained  until  about  the  first  of  July.  I  then  heard  of  a  French  ship 
at  Montreal  that  liad  English  prisoners  on  board,  in  order  to  carry 
them  over  sea  and  exchange,  them.  I  went  privately  off  from  the 
Indians,  and  got  also  on  board ;  but  as  General  Wolfe  had  stopped 
the  river  St.  Lawrence,  we  wei-e  all  sent  to  prison  in  Montreal,  where 
I  remained  four  months,  ^me  tiim^i  November  we  w^re  all  seot 
off  from  this  place  to  Crown  Point^^Bbxchanged. 

Early  in  the  year  1760, 1  cam6^^pe  to  Conococheague,  an4  found 
that  my  people  could  never  ascertain  whether  I  was  kiU^  or  taken 
until  my  return.  They  received  me  with  great  joy,  but  were  surprised 
to  see  me  so  much  like  an  Indian  both  in  my  gait  and  gesture. 

Upon  inquiry,  I  found  that  my  sweetheart  was  knarried  a  few  days 
before  I  arrived.    My  feelings  I  must  leave  on  tfaia  oocasioa  for  those 
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X}i  my  readers  to  judge  who  hove  fdt  the  pangs  of  dnappointed  love; 
«B  k  is  impossible  now  for  me  to  describe  the  emotion  of  soul  I  felt 
at  that  time. 

Now  there  was  peace  with  the  Indians,  which  fasted  until  the  year 
1763.  Some  time  in  May,  this  year,  I  married,  and  about  that  time 
the  Indians  again  commenced  hostilities,  and  were  busily  engaged  in 
killing  and  scalping  the  frontier  inhabitants  in  various  parts  of  Penn- 
sylvania. The  whole  Conococheague  valley,  from  the  North  to  the 
South  Mountain,  had  been  almost  entirely  evacuated  during  BraddockV 
war.  This  State  was  then  a  Quaker  government,  and  at  the  first  of 
this  war  the  frontiers  received  no  assistance  from  the  State.  As  the 
people  were  now  beginning  to  live  at  home  again,  they  thought  it  hart! 
to  be  drove  away  a  second  time,  and  were  determined,  if  possible,  to 
mak(^  a  stand ;  therefore  they  raised  as  much  money  by  collections 
and  subscriptions  as  would  pay  a  company  of  riflemen  for  several 
months.  The  subscribers  met,  and  elected  a  committee  to  manage 
the  business.  The  committee  appointed  me  captain  of  this  company 
of  rangers,  and  gave  me  the  appointment  of  my  subalterns.  I  chose 
two  of  the  most  active  young  men  1  could  find,  who  had  also  been 
long  in  captivity  with  the  Indians.  As  we  enlisted  our  men,  we 
dressed  them  uniformly  in  the  Indian  manner,  with  breech  ^clouts, 
leggins,  moccasins,  and  green  shrouds,  which  we  wore  in  the  same 
manner  that  the  Indians  do,  and  nearly  as  the  Highlanders  wear  their 
plaids.  In  place  of  hats  we  wore  red  handkerchiefs,  and  painted  our 
faces  red  and  black  like  Indian  warriors.  1  taught  thom  ihc  Indian 
discipline,  as  I  knew  of  no  other  at  that  time,  which  would  answer 
the  purpose  much  better  than  British.  We  succeeded  beyond  expec- 
tation in  defending  the  frontiers,  and  were  extolled  by  our  employers. 
Near  the  conclusion  of  this  expedition  I  accepted  of  an  ensign's  com- 
mission in  the  regular  service,  under  King  George,  in  what  was  then 
called  the  Pennsylvania  line.  Upon  my  resignation,  my  lieutenant 
succeeded  me  in  command  the  i-est  of  the  time  they  were  to  scrv'e.  In 
the  fall  (the  same  year)  I  went  on  the  Susquehanna  campaign  against 
the  Indians,  under  the  command  of  General  Armstrong.  In  this  route 
we  burnt  the  Delaware  and  Monsey  toWns,  on  the  west  branch  of  the 
Susquehanna,  and  destroyed  all  their  corn. 

In  the  year  1764  I  received  a  lieutenant's  commission,  and  went  out 
on  Gen.  Bouquet's  campaign  against  the  Italians  on  the  Muskingum. 
Here  we  brought  them  to  terms,  and  promised  to  be  at  peace  with 
them,  upon  condition  that  they  would  give  up  all  our  people  that  they 
had  then  in  captivity  among  them.  They  then  delivered  unto  us  three 
hundred  of  the  prisoners,  and  sjA^hat  they  could  not  collect  them  all  ^ 
at  this  time,  as  it  was  now  latl^H^  ycar^  and  they  were  far  scat- 
tered; but  they^prcmised  that  thPWKuld  bring  them  all  into  Port  Pitt 
early  next  spring,  and  as  security  that  they  would  do  this,  they 
delivered  to  us  six  of  their  chiefs  as  hostages.  Upon  this  we  settled 
a  cessation  of  arms  for  six  months,  and  promised,  upon  their  fulfilling 
the  aforesaid  condition,  to  make  with  them  a  permanent  peace. 

A  little  below  Fort  Pitt  the  hostages  all  made  theii>escape.    Shortly 
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afler  this  the  Indians  stole  hones  and  kiUed  some  people  on  the  fion- 
tiers.     The  king's  proclamation  was  then  circulated  and  set  up  in 

'  various  public  places,  prohibiting  any  person  from  trading  with  the 
Indians  until  further  orders. 

Notwithstanding  all  this,  about  the  first  of  March,  1765,  a  number 
of  wagons,  loaded  with  Indian  goods  and  warlike  stores,  were  sent 
from  Philadelphia  to  Henry  Pollens,  Conococheague,  and  from  thence 
seventy  pack  horses  were  loaded  with  these  goods,  in  order  to  carry 
them  to  Fort  Pitt*  This  alarmed  the  country,  and  Mr.  William 
Dufheld  raised  about  Hdy  armed  men,  and  met  the  pack  horses  at 
the  place  where  Mercersburg  now  stands.  Mr.  Duffield  desired  the 
employers  to  store  up  their  goods,  and  not  proceed  until  further  orders. 
They  made  light  of  this,  and  went  over  the  North  Mountain,  where 
they  lodged  in  a  small  valley  called  the  Great  Cove.    Mr.  Duffieki 

.  and  his  party  followed  afler,  and  came  to  their  lodging,  and  again 
urged  them  to  store  up  their  goods;  he  reasoned  with  them  on  the 
impropriety  of  the  proceedings,  and  the  great  danger  the  frontier 
inhabitants  would  be  exposed  to,  if  the  Indians  should  now  get  a 
supply:  he  said,  as  it  was  well  known  that  they  had  scarcely  any 
ammunition,  and  were  almost  naked,  to  supply  them  now  would  be  a 
kind  of  murder,  and  would  be  illegally  trading  at  the  expense  of  the 
blood  and  treasure  of  the  frontiers.  Notwithstanding  his  powerful 
reasoning,  these  traders  made  game  of  what  he  said,  and  would  only 
answer  him  by  ludicrous  burlesque. 

When  I  beheld  this,  and  found  that  Mr.  Duffield  would  not  compel 
them  to  store  up  their  goods,  I  collected  ten  of  my  old  warriors,  that 
I  had  formerly  disciplined  in  the  Indian  way,  went  off  privately  after 
night  and  encamped  in  the  woods.  The  next  day,  as  usual,  we 
blacked  and  painted,  and  waylaid  them  near  Sidelong  Hill.  I  scattered 
my  men  about  forty  rods  along  the  side  of  the  road,  and  ordered  every 
two  to  take  a  tree,  and  about  eight  or  ten  rods  between  each  couple, 
with  orders  to  keep  a  reserve  fire,  one  not  to  fire  until  his  comrade 
had  loaded  his  gun ;  by  this  means  we  kept  up  a  constant  slow  fire 
upon  them,  from  front  to  rear.  We  then  heard  nothing  of  these 
traders'  merriment  or  burlesque.  When  they  saw  their  pack  horses 
falling  cjose  by  them,  they  called  out,  pray,  gentlemen,  what  would 
you  have  us  to  do '?  The  reply  was,  collect  all  your  loads  to  the 
front,  and  unload  them  in  one  place ;  take  your  private  property,  and 
immediately  retire.  Whin  they  were  gone,  we  burnt  what  they  left, 
which  consisted  of  blankets,  shirts,  vermillion,  lead  beads,  wampum, 
tomahawks,  scalping-knives,  dec. 

The  traders  went  back  to  Fort  L&udon,  and  applied  to  the  com- 

•manding  officer  there,  and  got  a  party  of  Highland  soldiers,  and 
went  with  them  in  quest  of  the  robbers,  as  they  Called  us;  and 
without  applying  to  a  magistrate,  or  obtaining  any  civil  authority, 
but  barely  upon  suspicion,  they  took  a  number  of  creditable  persons 
pnsoners,  (who  were  chiefly  not  any  way  concerned  in  this  action,) 
and  confined  them  in  the  guard-house  in  Fort  Loudon.  I  then  raised 
three  hundred  riflemen,  marched  to  Fort  Loudon,  and  encamped  on  a 
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\kil\  in  sight  of  the  fort.  We  were  not  long  there,  until  we  had  more 
than  double  as  many  of  the  British  troops  prisoners  in  our  camp  as 
they  had  of  our  people  in  the  giiard>house.  Captain  Qrant,  a  Highland 
offioer,  who  commanded  Fort  Loudon,  then  sent  a  flag  of  truce  to  our 
camp,  where  we  settled  a  cartel,  and  gave  them  above  two  for  one, 
which  enabled  us  to  redeem  all  our  men  from  the  guard-house,  without 
further  difficuhy. 

After  this,  Captain  Grant  kept  a  number  of  rifle  guns  which  the 
Highlanders  had  taken  from  the  country  people,  and  refused  to  give 
them  up.  As  he  was  riding  out  one  d^y,  we  took  him  prisoner,  and 
detained  hif|B  until  he  delivered  up  the  arms;  we  also  destroyed  a 
large  quantity  of  gunpowder  that  the  traders  had  stored  up,  lest  it 
might  be  conveyed  privately  to  the  Indians.  The  king's  troops  and 
our  party  had  now  got  entirely  out  of  the  channel  of  the  civil  law, 
and  many  unjustifiable  things  were  done  by  both  parties.  This 
convinced  me,  more  than  ever  I  bad  been  before,  of  the  absolute 
necessity  of  the  civil  law  in  order  to  govern  mankind. 

After  this,  we  kept  up  a  guard  of  men  on  the  frontiers,  for  several 
months,  to  prevent  supplies  being  sent  to  the  Indians,  until  it  was 
proclaimed  that  Sir  William  Johnson  had  made  peace  with  them, 
and  then  we  let  the  traders  pass  unmolested. 

In  the  year  1766, 1  heard  that  Sir  William  Johnson,  the  king's 
agent  for  settling  aflairs  with  the  Indians,  had  purchased  from  them 
all  the  land  west  of  the  Appalachian  Mountains  that  lay  between  the  . 
Ohio  and  Cherokee  rivers ;  and  as  I  knew,  by  conversing  with  the 
Indians  in  their  own  tongue,  that  there  was  a  large  body  of  rich  land 
there,  I  concluded  I  would  take  a  tour  westward  and  explore  that 
country. 

I  set  out  about  the  last  of  June,  1766,  and  went  in  the  first  place 
to  Holstein  river,  and  from  thence  I  travelled  westward  in  company 
with  Joshua  Horton,  Uriah  Stone,  William  Baker  and  James  Smith, 
who  came  from  near  Carlisle.  There  were  only  four  white  men  of 
us,  and  a  mulatto  slave  about  eighteen  years  of  age,  that  Mr.  Horton 
had  with  him.  We  explored  the  country  south  of  Kentucky,  and 
there  was  no  more  sign  of  white  men  there  then,  than  there  is  now  west 
of  the  head  waters  of  the  Missouri.  We  also  explored  Cumberland  and 
Tennessee  rivers,  from  Stone's*  river  down  to  the  Ohio. 

When  we  came  to  the  mouth  of  Tennessee,  my  fellow  travellers 
concluded  that  they  would  proceed  on  to  the  Illinois,  and  see  some 
more  of  the  land  to  the  west ;  this  I  would  not  agree  to.  As  I  had 
already  been  longer  from  home  than  what  I  expected,  I  thought  my 
-wriie  would  be  distressed,  and  think  I  was  killed  by  the  Indians; 
therefore  I  concluded  I  would  wUirn  home.  I  sent  my  horse  with 
my  fellow  travellers  to  the  Illin^,  as  it  wa?  difficult  to  take  a  horse 
through  the  mountains.     My  comrades  gave  me  the  greatest  part  of 

*  Stone's  river  is  a  south  branch  of  Cumberiand,  and  empties  into  it 
above  Nashville.    We  first  gave  it  this  name  in  our  journal,  in  May .1767, 
after  one  of  my  (eWow  travellers,  Mr.  Uriah  Stone,  and  I  am  told  that  it 
retains  the  same  name  untd  this  day. 
40 
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the  ammunition  they  then  had,  which  amounted  only  to  half  a  pound 
of  powder,  and  lead  equivalent.  Mr.  Horton  also  lent  me  his  mulatto 
boy,  and  I  then  set  off  through  the  wilderness  for  Carolina. 

About  eight  days  after  I  left  ray  company  at  the  mouth  pf  Tennessee, 
on  my  journey  eastward  I  got  a  cane  stab  in  my  foot,  which  occasioned 
my  leg  to  swell,  and  I  suffered  much  pain.  I  was  now  in  a  dolefid 
situation ;  far  from  any  of  the  human  species,  excepting  black  Jamie, 
or  the  savages,  and  I  knew  not  when  I  might  meet  with  them.  My 
case  appeared  desperate,  and  I  thought  something  must  be  done.  AU 
the  surgical  instruments  I  had  was  a  knife,  a  moccasin  awl,  and  a 
pair  of  bullet-moulds ;  with  these  1  determined  to  draw  tRb  snag  from 
my  foot,  if  possible.  I  stuck  the  awl  in  the  skin,  and  %vith  the  knife 
I  cut  the  flesh  away  from  around  the  cane,  and  then  commanded  the 
mulatto  fellow  to  catch  it  with  the  bullet-moulds,  and  pull  it  out,  which 
he  did.  When  I  saw  it,  it  seemed  a  shocking  thing  to  be  in  any 
person's  foot ;  it  will  therefore  be  supposed  that  I  was  very  glad  to 
have  it  out.  The  black  fellow  attended  upon  me,  and  obisyed  my 
directions  faithfully.  I  ordered  him  to  search  for  Indian  medicine, 
and  told  him  to  get  me  a  quantity  of  bark  from  the  root  of  a  lynn 
tree,  which  I  made  him  beat  on  a  stone,  with  a  tomahawk,  and  boil 
it  in  a  kettle,  and  with  the  ooze  I  bathed  my  foot  and  leg;  what 
remained  when  I  had  finished  bathing  I  boiled  to  a  jelly  and  made 
poultices  thereof.  As  I  had  no  rags,  I  made  use  of  the  green  moss 
,  that  grows  upon  logs,  and  wrapped  it  round  with  elm  bark ;  by  this 
means,  (simple  as  it  may  seem,)  the  swelling  and  inflammation  in  a 
great  measure  abated.  As  stormy  weather  appeared,  I  ordered  Jamie 
to  majce  us  a  shelter,  which  he  did  by  erecting  forks  and  poles,  and 
<5overing  them  over  with  cane  tops,  like  a  fodder  house.  It  was  about 
one  hundred  yards  from  a  large  buflalo  road.  As  we  were  almost 
out  of  'provision,  I  commanded  Jamie  to  take  my  gun,  and  I  went 
along  as  well  as  I  could,  concealed  myself  near  the  road,  and  killed 
a  buffalo.  When  this  was  done,  we  jerked*  the  lean,  and  fried  the 
tallow  out  of  the  fat  meat,  which  we  kept  to  stew  with  our  jerk  as  we 
needed  it. 

I  continued  in  this  place  until  I  could  walk  slowly  without  crutches. 
As  I  now  lay  near  a  great  buffalo  road,  I  was  afraid  that  the  Indians 
might  be  passing  that  way,  and  discover  my  fire-place;  therefore  I 
moved  off  some  distance,  where  I  remained  until  I  killed  an  elk.  As 
my  foot  was  yet  sore,  I  concluded  that  I  would  stay  here  until  it  was 
healed,  lest  by  travelling  too  soon  it  might  again  be  inflamed. 

In  a  few  weeks  afler  I  proceeded  on,  and  in  October  I  arrived  in 
Carolina.  I  had  now  been  eleven  months  in  the  wilderness,  and  during 
this  time  I  neither  saw  bread,  money^  women,  nor  spirituous  liquors; 
and  three  months  of  which  I  saw  none  of  the  hmnan  species  exc^ 
Jamie. 

*  Jerk  is  a  name  well  known  by  the  hunters  and  frontier  inhabitants  for 
meat  cat  in  small  pieces  and  laid  on  a  scaffold,  over  a  slow  fire,  whereby 
it  is  roasted  until  it  is  thoroughly  dry. 
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When  I  came  into  the  settlement  my  clothes  were  almost  worn  out, 
and  the  boy  had  nothing  on  him  that  ever  was  spun.  He  had  buck- 
skin legging,  moccasins,  and  hreech-clout,  a  bear-skin  dressed  with 
the  hair  on,  which  he  belted  about  him,  and  a  raccoon-skin  cap.  I 
had  not  travelled  far  after  I  came  in  before  I  was  strictly  examined 
by  the  inhabitants.  I  told  them  the  truth,  and  where  I  came  from, 
d^.,  but  my  story  appeared  so  strange  to  them  that  they  did  not 
believe  me.  They  said  that  they  never  heard  of  any  one  coming 
through  the  mountains  from  the  mouth  of  Tennessee,  and  if  any  one 
would  undertalie  such  a  journey,  sureHp  no  man  would  lend  him  his 
slave.  They  said  that  they  thought  that  all  I  had  told  them  were 
lies,  and  on  suspicion  they  took  me  into  custody  and  set  a  guard  over 
me.     . 

While  I  was  confined  here,  I  met  with  a  reputable  old  acquaintance, 
who  voluntarily  became  my  voucher,  and  also  told  me  of  a  number  of 
my  acquaintance  that  now  lived  near  this  place,  who  had  moved  from 
Pennsylvania;  on  this  being  made  public  I  was  liberated.  I  went  to 
a  magistrate  and  obtained  a  pass,  and  one  of  my  old  acquaintance 
made  me  a  present  of  a  shirt.  I  then  cast  away  my  old  rags,  and  all 
the  clothes  I  now  had  was  an  old  beaver  hat,  buck-skin  leggins, 
moccasins,  and  a  new  shirt;  also  an  old  blanket,  which  I  commonly 
carried  on  my  back  in  good  weather.  Being  thus  equipped,  I  marchod 
on  with  my  white  shirt  loose,  and  Jamie  with  his  bear-skin  about  him ; 
myself  appearing  white,  and  Jamie  very  black,  alarmed  the  dogs 
wherever  we  came,  so  that  they  barked  violently.  The  people  fre- 
quently came  out  and  asked  me  where  we  came  from,  &c.  I  told 
them  the  truth,  but  they  for  the  most  part  suspected  my  story,  and  I 
generally  had  to  show  them  my  pass.  In  this  way  I  came  on  to  Fort 
Chissel,  where  I  leil  Jamie  at  Mr.  Horton's  negro  quarter,  according 
to  promise.  I  went  from  thence  to  Mr.  George  Adams's,  on  Reed 
Creek,  where  I  had  lodged,  and  where  I  had  left  my  clothes  as  I  was 
going  out  frcMn  home.  When  1  dressed  myself  in  good  clothes,  and 
mounted  on  horseback,  no  man  ever  asked  me  for  a  pass;  therefore 
I  concluded  that  a  horse-thief,  or  even  a  robber,  might  pass  without 
interruption,  provided  he  was  only  well  dressed,  whereas  the  shabby 
villain  would  be  immediately  detected. 

I  returned  home  to  Conococheague  in  the  fall  of  1767.  When  I 
arrived,  1  found  that  my  wife  and  friends  had  despaired  of  ever  seeing 
me  again,  as  they  had  heard  that  I  was  killed  by  the  Indians,  and  my 
borse  brought  into  one  of  the  Cherokee  towns. 

In  the  year  1769,  the  Indians  again  made  incursions  on  the  frontiers, 
yet  the  traders  continue*  carrying  goods  and  warlike  stores  to  them. 
The  frontiers  took  the  alarm,  and  a  number  of  persons  collected, 
destroyed  and  plundered  a  quantity  of  their  powder,  lead,  &c.,  in 
Bedford  county.  Sliortly  after  this,  some  of  these  person^,  with 
others,  were  apprehended  and  laid  in  irons  in  the  guard-house  in  Fort 
Bedford,  on  suspicion  of  being  the  perpetrators  of  this  crime. 

Though  I  did  not  altogether  approve  of  the  conduct  of  this  new  club 
of  black  boys,  yet  I  concluded  that  they  should  not  lie  in  irons  in  the 
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guard-hoase,  or  remain  in  confinement  by  arbitrary  or  military  power. 
I  resolved,  therefore,  if  possible,  to  release  them,  if  they  even  should 
be  tried  by  the  civil  law  afteri^rards.  1  collected  eighteen  of  my  oW 
black  boys,  that  I  had  seen  tried  in  the  Indian  war,  iic.  I  did  not 
desire  a  large  party,  lest  they  should  be  too  much  alarmed  at  Bedford, 
and  accordingly  prepared  for  us.  We  marched  along  the  public  rood 
in  daylight,  and  made  no  secret  of  our  design.  We  told  those  whom 
we  met  that  we  were  going' to  take  Fort  Bedford,  which  appeared  to 
them  a  very^unlikely  story.  Before  this,  I  made  it  known  to  one 
William  Thompson,  a  man  wljom  I  could  trust,  and  who  lived  there. 
Him  I  employed  as  a  spy,  and  sent  him  along  on  horseback  before, 
with  orders  to  meet  me  at  a  certain  place  near  Bedford  oae  hoar 
before  day.  The  next  day,  a  little  before  sunset,  we  encamped  near 
the  crossings  of  Juniata,  about  fourteen  miles  from  Bedford,  and 
erected  tents,  as  thou'rh  we  intended  staying  all  night,  and  not  a  man 
in  my  company  knew  to  the  contrary  except  myself.  Knowing  that 
Ihey  would  hear  this  in  Bedford,  and  wishing  it  to  be  the  case,  1 
iliought  to  surprise  them  by  stealing  a  march. 

As  the  moon  rose  about  eleven  o'clock,  I  ordered  my  boys  to 
inarch;  and  we  went  on  at  the  rate  of  five  miles  an  hour,  until  we 
met  Thompson  at  the  place  appointed.  He  told  us  that  the  com- 
iiidnding  officer  had  frequently  heard  of  us  by  travellers,  and  had 
ordered  thirty  men  upon  guard.  He  said  they  knew  our  number, 
and  only  made  game  of  the  notion  of  eighteen  men  coming  to  rescue 
tho  ])risoncrs;  but  they  did  not  expect  us  until  towards  the  middle  of 
the  day.  1  asked  him  if  the  gate  was  open.  He  said  it  was  then 
shut,  but  he  expected  they  would  open  it  as  usual  at  daylight,  as  they 
apprehended  no  danger.  I  then  moved  my  men  privately  up  under 
the  banks  of  Juniata,  where  we  lay  concealed  about  one  hundred 
yards  from  the  fort  gatew  I  had  ordered  the  men  to  keep  a  profound 
silence  until  we  got  into  it.  I  then  sent  off  Thompson  again  to  spy. 
At  daylight  he  returned,  and  told  us  that  the  gale  was  open,  and  three 
sentinels  were  standing  on  the  wall ;  that  the  guards  were  taking  a 
morning  dram,  and  tho  arms  standing  together  in  one  place.  1  then 
concluded  to  rush  into  the  fort,  and  told  Thompson  to  run  before  me 
to  the  arms.  We  ran  with  all  our  might,  and  as  it  was  a  misty 
morning,  the  sentinels  hardly  saw  us  until  we  were  within  the  gate,  and 
tAok  possession  of  the  arms.  Just  as  we  were  entering,  two  of  them 
discharged  their  guns,  though  I  do  not  believe  they  aimed  at  us.  We 
then  raised  a  shout,  which  surprised  the  town,  though  some  of  them 
were  well  pleased  with  the  news.  We  compelled  a  blacksmith  to 
take  the  irons  off  the  prisoners,  and  then  left  the  place.  This,  I 
Ijclieve,  was  the  first  British  fort  in  America  that  was  taken  by  what 
they  called  American  rebels. 

Some  time  after  this  I  took  a  journey  westward,  in  order  to  survey 
some  located  land  I  had  on  and  near  the  Youhogany.  As  I  passed 
near  Bedford,  while  I  was  walking  and  leading  my  horse,  I  >vas  over- 
taken by  some  men  on  horseback,  like  travellers.  One  of  them  adced 
my  name,  and  on  telling  it,  they  immediately  pulled  out  their  pistols. 
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and  prdMnted  them  at  me,  ciiUing  upon  me  to  deliver  mys^f,  or  I 
was  a  dead  man.  I  stepped  back,  presented  my  rifle,  and  told  them 
to  stand  ofil  One  of  them  snapped  a  pistol  at  me,  and  another  was 
preparing  to  shoot,  when  I  fired  my  piece.  One  of  them  also  fired 
near  the  same  time,  and  one  of  my  feUow-travellers  fell.  The  assail- 
ants  then  rushed  up,  and  as  my  gun  was  empty,  they  took  and  tied 
me.  I  charged  tl^m  with  killing  my  fellow-traveller,  and  told  them 
he  was  a  man  that  I  had  accidentally  met  with  on  the  road,  that  had 
nothing  to  do  with  the  public  quarrel.  They  asserted  that  I  had  killed 
hinK  I  told  them  that  my  gun  blowed,  or  »ade  a  slow  fire;  that  I 
had  her  from  my  face  before  she  went  off,  or  I  would  not  have  missed 
my  mark;  and  from  the  position  my  piece  was  in  when  it  went  off, 
it  was  not  likely  that  my  gun  killed  this  man,  yet  I  acknowledged  I 
was  not  certain  that  it  was  not  so.  They  then  carried  me  to  Bedford, 
laid  me  in  irons  in  the  guard-house,,  sunrnioned  a  jury  of  the  opposite 
party,  and  held  an  inquest.  T/ie  jury  brought  me  in  guilty  of  wilful 
murder.  As  they  were  afraid  to  keep  me  long  in  Bedford  for  fear  of 
a  rescue,  they  sent  me  privately  through  the  wilderness  to  Carlisle, 
where  I  was  laid  in  heavy  irons. 

Shortly  afler  I  came  here,  we  heard  that  a  number  of  my  old  black 
boys  were  coming  to  tear  down  the  jail.  I  told  the  sheriff  that  I  would 
not  be  rescued,  as  I  knew  the  indictment '  was  wrong;  therefore  I 
wished  to  stand  my  trial.  As  I  had  found  the  black  boys  to  be  Always 
under  good  command,  I  expected  I  could  prevail,  on  them  to  return, 
and  therefore  wished  to  write  to  them.  To  this  the  sheriff  readily 
agreed.  I  wrote  a  letter  to  them,  with  irons  on  my  hands,  which  was 
immediately  sent;  but  as  they  had  heard  that  I  was  in  irons,  they 
would  come  on.  When  we  heard  they  were  near  the  town,  I  told  the 
sheriff  I  would  speak  to  them  out  of  the  window,  and  if  the  irons  were 
off,  I  made  no  doubt  but  I  could  prevail  on  them  to  desist.  The  sheriff 
ordered  them  to  be  taken  off,  and  just  as  they  ^re  taking  off  my' 
bands,  the  black  boys  came  running  up  to  the  jail.  I  went  to  the 
window  and  called  to  them,  and  they  gave  attention.  I  told  them  as 
my  indictment  was  for  wilful  murder,  to  admit  of  being  rescued  would 
appear  dishonorable.  1  thanked  them  for  their  kind  intentions,  and 
told  them  the  greatest  favor  they  could  confer  upon  me  would  be  to 
grant  me  this  one  request,  to  vnthdraw  from  the  jail  and  return  in 
peace;  to  this  they  complied,  and  withdrew.  While  I  was  speaking, 
the  irons  were  taken  off  my  feet,  and  never  again  put  on. 

Before  this  party  arrived  at  Conococheague,  they  met  about  three 
hundred  more  on  the  way,  coming  to  their  assistance,  and  were 
resolved  to  take  me  out;  they  then  turned,  and  all  ci^me  together  to 
Carlisle.  The  reason  they  ga^  for  coming  again  was>  because  they 
thought  that  government  was  so  enraged  at  me  that  I  would, not  get 
a  fair  trial.  But  my  friends  and  myself  together  i^ain  prevailed  on 
them  to  return  in  peace. 

I  remained  in  prison  four  months,  and  during  this  time  I  often 
thought  of  tho^  that  were  confined  in  the  tune  of  the  persecution, 
who  declared  their  prison  was  converted  into  a  palace.   I  now  learned 
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what  this  mean^  as  I  never  since  nor  before  experienced  jfoar^monthB 
of  equal  happiness. 

When  the  supreme  court  sat,  I  was  severely  prosecuted.  '  At  the 
commencement  of  my  trial,  the  judges,  in  a  very  unjust  and  arbitrary 
manner,  rejected  several  of  my  evidences;  yet,  as  Robert  Geoi^  (one 
of  those  who  was  in  the  affray  when  I  was  taken)  swore  in  court  that 
he  snapped  a  pistol  at  me  before  I  shot,  and  a  concurrence  of  corro- 
borating circumstances  amounted  to  strong  presumptive  evidence  that 
it  could  not  possibly  be  my  gun  that  killed  Johnson,  the  jury,  without 
h^itation,  brought  in  their  verdict,  not  guilty.  One  of  the  judges  then 
declared  that  not  one  of  this  jury  should  evei;  hold  an  oflice  above  a 
constable.  Notwithstanding  this  proud,  ill-natured  declaration,  some 
of  these  jurymen  afterwards  filled  honorable  places,  and  I  myself  was 
elected  the  next  year,  and  sat  on  the  board*  in  Bedford  county,  and 
afterwards  I  served  in  the  board  three  years  in  Westmoreland  county. 

In  the  year  1776, 1  was  appointed  ^a  major  in  the  Pennsylvania 
association.  When  American  independence  was  declared,  I  was 
elected  a  member  of  the  convention  in  Westmoreland  county.  State  of 
Penn8yl\^nia,*  and  of  the  assembly,  as  long  as  I  proposed  to  serve. 

While  I  attended  the  assembly  in  Philadelphia,  in  the  year  1777, 1 
saw  in  the  street  some  of  my  old  boys,  on  their  way  to  the  Jerseys, 
against  the  British,  and -they  desired  me  to  go  with  them;  I  petitioned 
the  hdlise  for  leave  of  absence,  in  order  to  head  a  scouting  party, 
which  was  granted,  me.  We  marched  into  the  Jerseys,'  and  went 
before  General  Washington's  army,  waylaid  Jhe  road  at  Rocky  Hill, 
attacked  about  two  hundred  of  the  British,  and  with  thirty-six  men 
drove  them  out  of  the  woods,  into  a  large  open  field.  After  this,  we 
attacked  a  party  that  were  guarding  the  officers'  baggage,  and  took 
the  wagon  and  twenty-two  Hessians ;  and  also  retook  some  of  our 
continental  soldiers,  whiph  they  had  with  them.  In  a  few  days  we 
killed  and  took  more  of  the  British  than  was  of  our  party.  At  this 
time  I  took  the  camp  fever,  and  was  carried  in  a  stage  wagou  to 
Burlington,  wliere  1  lay  until  I  recovered.  .When  I  took  sick,  my 
companion.  Major  James  M*Common,  took  the  command  of  the  party, 
and  had  greater  success  than  I  had.  If  every  ofHcer,  and  his  party, 
that  lifted  arms  against  the  English,  had^ibught  with  the  same  success 
that  Major  M*Conmion  did,  we  would  have  made  short  work  of  the 
British  war. 

In  the  year  1778, 1  received  a  coloners  commission,  and  after  my 
return  to  Westmoreland  the  Indians  made  an  attack  upon  our  fron- 
tiers. I  tluen  raised  men  and  pursued  them,  and  the  second  day  we 
overtook  and  defeated  them.  We  likewise  took'  four  scalps,  and 
recovered  the  horses  and  plunder  wNkh  they  were  carrying  ofT.  At 
the  time  of  this  attack,  Capitain  John  Hinkston  pursued  an  Indian,  l)blh 
their  guns  being  empty,  and  after  the  fray  was  over  he  was  missing. 
While  we  were  inquiring  about  him,  he  came  walking  up,  seemingly 

*  A  board  of  commissioners  was  annually  elected  in* Pennsylvania  to 
regulate  taxes  and  lay  the  county  levy. 
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unconcerned,  with  a  bloody  9calp  in  his  hand ;  he  had  pursued  the 
Indian  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile,^  and  tomahawked  him. 

Not  long  after  thifli,  I  was  called  upon  to  command  fpur*  hundred  . 
riflemen  on  an  expedition  against  the  Indian  town  on  French  creek. 
It  was  some  time  in  November  before  I  received  orders  from  General 
Mcintosh  to  march,  and  then  we  were  poorly  equipped  and  scarce  of 
provision.  We  marched  in  three  columns,  forty  rods  from  each  other. 
There  were  also  flankers  on  the  outside  of  each  column,  that  marched 
abreast  in  the  rear,  in  scattered  order ;  .and  even  in  the  columns  the 
men  were  one  rod  apart;  and  in  the  front  "the  volunteers  marched 
abreast  in  the  same  manner  of  the  flankers,  scouring  the  woods.  In 
case  of  an  attack,  the  oflkers  were  immediately  to  order  the  men  to 
face  out  and  take  trees ;  in  this  position,  the  Indians  could  not  avail 
themselves  by  surrounding  us,  or  have  an  opportunity  of  shooting  a 
man  from  either  side  of  the  tree.  If  attacked,  the  centre  colunm  was 
to  reinforce  whatever  part  appeared  to  require  it  most.  When  we 
encamped,  our  encampment  formed  a  hollow  square,  including  about 
thirty  or  forty  acres;  on  the  outside  of  the  square,  there  were  sentinels 
placed,  whose  business  it  was  to  watch  for  the  enemy,  and  see  that 
neither  horses  nor  bullocks  went  out ;  and  when  encamped,  if  any 
attacks  were  made  by  an  enemy,  each  officer  was  immediately  to 
order  the  men  to  face  out  and  take  trees,  as' before  mentioned;  and  in 
this  form,  they  could  not  take  the  advantage  by  surrounding  us,  as 
ihey  commonly  had  done  when  they  fought  the  whites. 

In  this  manner,  we  proceeded  on  to  French  creek,  where  we  found 
the  Indian  town  evacuated.  I  then  went  on  further  than  my  orders 
r-alled  for,  in  quest  of  Indians ;  but  our  provision  being  nearly  ex- 
hausted, we  were  obliged  to  return.  On  our  way  back  we  met  with 
considerable  difficulties,  on  account  of  high  waters  and  scarcity  of 
provision ;  yet  we  never  Ipst  one  horse,  excepting  some  that  gave  out. 

After  peace  was  made  with  the  Indians,  I  met  with  some  of  them 
in  Pittsburg,  and  inquired*  of  them  in  their  own  tongue  concerning 
this  expedition,  not  letting  them  know  I  was  there.  They  told  me 
that  they  watched  .the  nwvements  of  this  army  ever  after  they  had 
left  Fort  Pitt,  and  as  they  passed  through  the  glades  or  barrens  they 
had  a  full  view  of  them  Jfrom  the  adjacent  hills,  and  computed  their 
numrjer  to  be  about  one  thousand.  They  said  they  also  examined 
their  camps,  both  before  and  after  they  were  gone,  and  fbnnd  they 
could  not  make  an  advantageous  attack,  and  therefore  moved  off  from 
their  town  and  hunting  ground  before  we  arrived. 

In  the  year  1788,  I  settled  in  Bourbon  county,  Kentucky,  seven 
miles  above  Paris,  and  in  the  same  year  was  elected  a  member  of  the 
convention  that  sat  at  Donvilte  to  confer  about  a  separation  from  the 
State  of  Virginia;  and  from  that  year  until  the  year  1799, 1  represented 
Bourbon  county  either  in  convention  or  as  a  member  of  the  General 
Assembly,  except  two  years  that  I  was  left  a  few  votes  behind. 
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CHAPTER  XXIV. 

UARRIS'B  B9CAPE.  *  ' 

There  stands  to  this  day,  near  the  met  Susquehanna,  in  the 
borough  of  Harrisburg,  the  trunk  of  a  mulberry  tree,  that  flourished 
in  full  vigor,  when  William  Penn  fust  arrived  in  the  Delaware.  At 
tl^B  foot  of  this  tree  there  is  a  grave,  surrounded  by  a  board  ience. 
It  is  the  sepulchre  of  the  father  of  the  founder  of  the  present  seat  of 
government  of  Pennsylvania.  He  came  to  America  soon  after  Pena. 
He  was  a  Yorkshireraan  by  birth,  and  in  humble  life ;  and  it  is  said 
assisted  to  clear  away  liie  wood,  grub  the  stumps,  and  open  the  streets 
of  Philadelphia.  Being  an  enterprising  man,  he  soon  became  an 
active  pioneer,  and  with  the  fruit  of  his  industry,  commencing  a  trade 
with  the  Indians,  penetrated  by  degrees  to. the  westward,  until  he 
reached  the  Susquehanna,  on  the  leil  bank  of  which  river  he  built 
himself  a  cabin,  and  sat  down  permanently  at  the  very  spot  where 
the  town  of  Harrisburg^  now  stands. 

Here  he  deposited  his  merchandise,  and  opened  a  profitable  com- 
merce with  his  red  neighbors,  who  were  numerous  about  the  Paxton 
'  creek,  and  had  several  villages  in  its  vicinity,  along  the  Susquehanna 
shore.  Mr.  Harris  acquired  the  friendship  of  most  of  these  tribes, 
receiving  their  peltry  and  other  objects  of  Indian  traffic,  for  his 
ammunition  and  rum.  This  led  to  an  active  exchange  of  commodities, 
and  gradually  enabled  him  to  purchase  the  land  adjacent  to  his 
establishment,  and  to  undertake  considerable  agricultural  improve- 
ments.* 

The  majestic  Susquehanna,  nearly  a  mile  broad,  flowed  in  front 
of  his  hut,  while  along  its  high  banks  nothing  was  to  be  seen  but  one 
dark  mass  of  woods,  reaching  to  the  summit  of  the  lofly  hills  that 
bounded  the  view  in  every  direction.  In  the  bos^  of  this  wilderness 
Mr.  Harrises  family  was  located,  and  here  was  born  Mr.  John  Harris, 
who,  in  the  year  1785,  laid  out  Harrisburg,  and  who  was  the  first 
white  child  born  to  the  west  of  Conewago  creek. 

In  this  slate  of  things,  it  happened  one  day,  that  a  number  of  his 
Indian  customers,  who  had  been  drinking  freely,  called  for  an  addi- 
tional supply  of  rum.  On  Mr.  Harris's  refusing  to  gratify  them,  they 
dragged  him  from  his  hut,  and  bound  him  to  that  very  mulberry  tree, 
at  the  foot  of  which  he  now  lies  buried. 

Here  they  declared  to  burn  him  alive,  and  bade  him  prepare  for  ' 
instant  death.     Dry  wood  was  gathered  and  fire  held  in  readiness  to 

*  We  learn  from  some  of  Mr.  Harris's  descendants,  that  he  had,  previous 
to  his  emigration,  worked  as  a  brewer  in  Loodoo,aDd  that  he  brought  witli 
him  to  this  coUDtry  sixteen  guineas,  which  was  the  whole  of  his  property. 
His  first  purchase  of  laud  on  the  Susquehanna  was  a  tract  of  fire  hundred 
acres  from  Edward  Shippen.  for  which  he  paid  Jtl90.  The  deed  is  dated 
December  19, 1733«  Mr.  Harris  was  the  first  person  wbo  introduced  the 
use  of  the  plough  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Susquehanna,  ^ 
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kindle  it^  the  yells  of  the  exasperated  savages  echoed  along  the  shore, 
while  with  demoniac  gestures  they  danced  around  their  victim.  Death 
in  its  most  cruel  form  was  before  him,  and  bereft  of  hope  he  gave 
himself  for  lost.  In  vain  did  he  supplicate  for  mercy,  and  offer  every 
thing"  in  exchange  for  hfe ;  deaf  to  his  entreaties,  and  detennined  on 
his  destruction,  they  declared  he  should  die.  The  fire  was  brought 
to  the  pile,  and  about  being  applied,  when  a  band  of  friendly  Indians, 
in  numbers  sufficient  to  rescue  him,  burst  from  the  woods  and  set  him 
at  liberty. 

These  Indians  were  led  on  by  a  negro  man  named  Hercules,  a 
slave  belonging  to  Mr.  Harris,  who  at  the  first  alarm  ran  to  a  neigh* 
horing  tribe  to  beg  for  succor,  and  now  brought  it  to  his  master^s 
relief.  The  deliverance  ^vas  well  timed.  A  mementos  delay  would 
have  been  fatal.  The  presence  of  mind, 'the  decision,  and  the  speed 
of  this  negro  alone  saved  the  respectable  Mr.  Harris ;  and  so  sensible 
was  he  of  the  great  service  rendered  to  him  by  this  poor  slave,  that 
he  instantly  emancii^ated  him,  and  the  descendants  of  the  worthy 
Hercules  now  reside  at  Harrisburg,  and  enjoy  their  freedom  so  nobly 
won,  in  the  bosom  of  the  large  community  who  occupy  the  groupd 
on  which  the  occurrence  took  place. 

Wherever  this  story  is  related,  let  the  virtuous  African  share 
largely  in  our  praise  and  admiration. 

An  escape  so  providential  was  suited  to  make  a  deep  and  lasting 
impression  on  the  mind  of  Mr.  Harris.  Pious  and  grateful  feelings 
fastened  on  the  heart.  It  was  a  signal  deliverance ;  it  was  a  manifest 
evidence  of  God's  merciful  interposition.  Struck  with  this  conviction, 
Mr.  Harris,  in  order  to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  it  among  his  own 
descendaots,  directed  that  at  his  death  his  body  should  be  deposited 
at  the  foot  of  this  mulberry  tree ;  and  there  it  lies,  a  memento  at  once 
of  savage  ebriety,  domestic  fidelity,  and,  above  all,  of  the  watchfulness 
of  Him  "  who  alone  can  inflict  or  withhold  the  stroke  of  death," 


CHAPTER  XXy. 


THE  FOLLOWING  RECORDS  OP  THE  EARLY  TRANSACTIONS  OP  THE  CONES- 
TOGA  INDIANS,  ARK  COPIED  FROM  THE  M4NUTES  OF  THE  PROVINCIAL 
COUNCIL.  OF  THE  YEAR  1721,  AND  IT  WILL  BE  SEEN  THAT  THE  MINGOES 
OR  CONESTOGA8  WERE  A  LARGE  AND  TOWERFtTL  TRIBE. 

At  a  council  held  at  Conestoga,  July  6th,  IT^Sl,  were  present,  the 
Honorable  Sir  William  Keith,  Bart.,  Governor;  Richard  Hill;  Caleb 
Fusey;  Jonathan  Dickinson;  Colonel  John  Fr^r>ch;  James  Logan, 
Secretary.     The  governor  spoke  to  the  Conestoga  Indians,  as  follows: 

My  Brothers  and  Children, — So  soon  *as  you  sent  me  word  that 
your  near  friends  and  relations,  the  chiefs  of  the  Five  Nations,  were 
come  to  visit  you,  I  made  haste  and  am  come  up  to  see  both  you  and 
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thsokf  and  to.aMuro  all  the  Indians  of  the  oontinuanoe  of  my  love  to 
them. 

Your  old  acquaintance  and  true  friend,  the  great  William  Penn, 
was  a  wise  man,  and  therefore  he  did  not  approve  of  wars  among  the 
Indians  whom  he  loved,  because  it  wasted  and  destroyed  their  people, 
but  always  recommended  peace  to  the  Indians  as  the  surest  way  to 
make  them  rich  and  strong  by  increasing  their  numbers* 

Some  of  you  can  very  well  remember  since  William  Penn  and  his 
friends  came  first  to  settle  amongst  you  in  this  country;  it  is  but  a  few 
years,  and  like  as  yesterday  to  an  old  man;  nevertheless,  by  following 
tliat  great  man's  peaceable  councils  this  government  is  now  become 
wealthy  and  powerful  in  great  numbers  of  people,  and  though  many 
of  our  inhabitants  are  not  accustomed  to  war,  and  dislike  the  practice 
of  men's  killing  one  another,  yet  you  cannot  but  know  I  am  able  to 
bring  several  thousands  into  the  field  well  armed,  to  defend  both  your 
people  and  ours  from  being  hurt  by  any  enemy  that  durst  attempt  to 
invade  us;  however,  we  do  not  forget  what  William  Penn  often  told  us, 
that  the  experience  of  old  age,  which  is  true  wisdom,  advises  peaee; 
and  I  say  to  you,  that  the  wisest  man  is  also  the  bravest  man,  for  he 
safely  depends  on  his  wisdom,  and  there  is  no  true  courage  without 
it.  I  have  so  great  a  love  for  you,  my  dear  brothers,  who  live  under 
the  protection  of  this  government,  that  I  cannot  sufier  you  to  be  hurt 
no  more  ttyin  I  would  my  own  children;  I  am  but  just  now  returned 
from  Virginia,  where  I  wearied  myself  in  a  long  journey  both  by  land 
and  water,  only  to  make  peace  for  you,  my  children,  that  you  may 
safely  hunt  in  the  woods  without  danger  from  Virginia  and  the  many 
Indian  nations  that  are  at  peace  with  that  government.  But  the 
Governor  of  Virginia  expects  that  you  will  not  hunt  within  the  Great 
Mountains  on  the  other  side  of  Potomac  river,  being  it  is  a  small  tract 
of  land  which  he  keeps  for  the  Virginia  Indian^  to  hunt  in,  and  he 
promises  that  his  Indians  shall  not  any  more  come  on  this  side  of  the 
Potomac,  or  behind  the  Great  Mountains  this  way  to  disturb  your 
hunting;  and  this  is  the  condition  I  have  made  for  you,  which  1 
expect  you  will  firmly  keep,  and  not  break  it  on  any  consideration 
whatsoever. 

I  desire  that  what  I  have  now  said  to  you  may  be  interpreted  to  the 
chiefs  of  the  Five  Nations  present,  for  as  you  are  a  part  of  them, 
they  are  in  like  manner  one  with  us  as  you  yourselves  are,  and 
therefore  our  councils  must  agree  and  be  made  known  to  one  another, 
for  our  hearts  should  be  open,  that  we  may  perfectly  see  into  one 
another's  breasts.  And  that  your  friends  may  speak  to  me  freely, 
tell  them  I  am  willing  to  forget  the  mistakes  which  some  of  their 
young  men  were  guilty  of  amongst  our  people;  I  hope  they  will  grow 
wiser  with  age,  and  hearken  to  the  grave  councils  of  their  old  men, 
whose  valor  we  esteem,  because  they  are  wise;  but  the  rashness  of 
their  young  men  is  altogether  folly. 

At  a  council  held  at  Conestoga,  July  7th,  1721,  were  present,  the 
Honorable  Sir  William  Keith,  Bart.,  Governor;  Richard  Hill;  Caleb 
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Ptisey;  Jonathan  Diddnson;  Colonel  John  French;  Jame^  Log&B^ 
Seeretary,  with  divers  gentlemen.  Present  also,  the  chiefs  or  de> 
puties  sent  by  the  Five  Nations  to  treat  with  this  government,  viz: 
Senecas  Nation,  Ghesabnt,  Awennool,  Onondagoes  Nation,  Tan- 
nawree,  Skeetowas,  Cayoogoes  Nation,  Sahoode,  Tohehnhqne. 

Smith,  ihe  Ganawese  Indian  interpreter  from  the  Mingo  language 
to  the  Delaware;  John  Cartlidge  and  James  Le  Tort,  interpreters  from 
the  Delaware  into  English.  * 

Ghesaont,  in  the  name  and  on  the  behalf  of  all  the  Five  Nations, 
delivered  himself,  in  speaking  to  the  governor,  as  follows  t 

They  were  glad  to  see  the  governor  and  his  council  at  this  place, 
for  they  had  heard  much  of  the  governor  in  their  towns  before  they 
came  from  home,  and  now  they  find  him  to  be  what  they  had  then 
heard  of  him,  viz:  their  friend  and  brother,  and  the  same  as  if  Wiiham 
Penn  were  still  amongst  them. 

They  assure  the  governor  and  council  that  they  had  not  forgot 
William  Penn's  treaties  with  them,  and  that  his  advice  to  them  was 
still  fresh  in  their  memories. 

Though  they  cannot  write,  yet  they  retain  every  thing  said  hi  their 
councils  with  all  the  nations  they  treat  with,  and  preserve  it  as  care- 
fully in  their  memories  as  if  it  was  committed  in  our  method  to 
writing. 

They  complain  that  our  traders  carrying  goods  and  liquors  up 
Susquehanna  river  sometimes  meet  with  their  young  people  going  out 
to  war,  and  treat  them  unkindly,  not  only  refusing  to  give  them  a 
dram  of  their  liquor,  but  use  them  with  ill  language  and  call  them 
dogs  dec. 

They  take  this  unkindly,  because  dogs  have  no  sense  or  under- 
standing ;  whereas  they  are  men,  and  think  that  their  brothers  should 
not  compare  them  to  such  creatures. 

That  some  of  our  traders  calling  their  young  men  by  those  names, 
the  young  men  answered,  if  they  were  dogs,  then  they  might  act  as 
such;  whereupon,  they  seized  a  keg  of  their  liquor  and  run  away 
with  it. 

N.  B.  This  seems  to  be  told  in  their  artful  way  to  excuse  some  small 
robberies  that  had  been  committed  by  their  young  people. 

Then  laying  down  a  belt  of  wampum  upon  the  table,  he  proceeded 
and  said, 

That  all  their  disorders  arose  from  the  use  of  ram  and  strong  spirits 
which  took  away  their  sense  and  memory;  that  they  Dad  no  such 
liquors  amongst  themselves,  but  were  hurt  with  what  we  furnished  to 
tl^m,  and  therefore  desired  that  no  more  of  that  sort  might  be  sent 
amongst  them. 

He  presented  a  bundle  of  dressed  skins  and  said. 

That  the  Five  Nations  faithfully  remember  all  their  ancient  treaties, 
and  now  desire  that  the  chain  of  friendship  between  them  and  us  may 
be  made  so  strong  as  that  none  of  the  links  can  ever  be  broken. 

Presents  another  bundle  of  raw  skins  and  observes, 
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Tliat  a  chain  may  contract  rust  with  lylDg*  and  become  weak^; 
wb^^fbre,  he  desires  that  it  may  now  be  so  well  cleaned  as  to  remain 
brighter  and  stronger  than  ever  it  was  before. 

Presents  another  parcel  ofskins  and  says^ 

Thai  as  in  the  Armament  all  clouds  and  darkness  are  removed  from 
the  face  of  the  sun,  so  they  desire  that  all  misunderstandings  may  be 
fully  done  away;  'so  that  when  they  who  ai-e  now  here. shall  be  dead 
and  gone,  their  whole  people  with  their  children  and  posterity  may 
enjoy  the  clear  sunshine  of  friendship  with  us  forever,  without  any 
thing  to  interpose  and  obscure  it. 

Presents  another  bundle  of  skins  and  says, 

That  looking  upon  the  governor  as  if  William  Penn  was  present, 
they  desire,  that  in  case  any  disorders  should  hereafter  happen 
between  their  young  people  and  ours,  we  would  not  be  too  hasty  in 
resenting  any  such  accident,  until  their  council  and  ours  can-  have 
some  opportunity  to  treat  amicably  upon  it,  and  so  to  adjust  all 
matters  as  that  the  friendship  between  us  may  still  be  inviolably 


Presents  a  small  parcel  of  dressed  skins  and  desires, 

That  we  may  now  be  together  as  one  people,  treating  one  another's 
children  kindly  and  affectionately  on  all  occasions. 

He  proceeds  and  says, 

That  they  consider  themselves  in  this  treaty  as  the  full  plenipoten- 
tiaries and  representatives  of  the  Five  Nations,  and  they  look  upon 
the  governor  as  the  great  King  of  England's  representative,  and 
therefore  they  expect  that  every  thing  now  stipulated  will  be  made 
absolutely  firm  and  good  on  both  sides. 

Presents  a  bundle  of  bear-skins  and  says, 

That  having  now  made  a  firm  leagife  with  us  as  becomes  our 
brothers,  they  complain  that  they  get  too  little  for  their  skins  and  furs, 
so  that  they  cannot  live  by  their  hunting;  they  desire  us  therefore  to 
take  compassion  on  them,  and  contrive  soqie  way  to  help  them  in  that 
particular. 

Presenting  a  few  furs,  he  speaks  only  as  from  himself  to  acquaint 
the  governor,  that  the  Five  Nations  having  heard  that  the  Governor 
of  Virginia  wanted  to  speak  with  them,  he  himself  with  some  of  his 
company  intend  to  proceed  to  Virginia,  but  do  not  know  the  way  how 
to  get  safe  thither. 

At  a  council  held  at  the  house  of  John  Cartlidge,  Esq.,  near  (Jones- 
toga,  July  8th,  1721,  were  present,  the  Honorable  Sir  William  Keith, 
Bart.,  Governor;  Richard  Hill;  Jonathan  Dickinson;  Ck>lonol  John 
French;  James  Logan,  Secretary. 

The  governor  desired  that  the  board  would  advise  him  as  to  the 
quantity  and  kind  of  the  presents  that  must  be  madq  to  the  Indians  ia 
return  for  theirs,  and  in  confirmation  of  his  speech  to  them ;  whereupon 
it  was  agreed,  that  twenty-five  strowd  match-coats  of  two  yards  each, 
one  hundred  weight  of  gunpowder,  two  hundred  of  lead,  with  some 
biscuit,  tobacco  and  pipes,  should  be  delivered  as  the  governor's 
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present  to  the  Five  Nations;  and  the  same  being  prepared  accordingly, 
the  council  was  adjourned  to  Conestoga,  the  place  of  treaty. 

At  a  council  held  at  Conestoga,  July  the  8th,  1721,  post  meridiem, 
were  present,  the  Honorable  Sir  William  Keith,  Bart.,  Governor,  and 
the  same  members  as  befoit,  with  divers  gentlemen  attending,  the 
governor  and  the  chiefs  of  the  Five  Nations  being  all  seated  in  council, 
and  the  presents  laid  down  before  the  Indians. 

The  governor  spoke  to  them  by  the  interpreters  in  these  words : 

My  Friends  and  Brothers, — It  is  a  great  satisfaction  to  me  that  I 
have  this  opportunity  of  speaking  to  the  valiant  and  wise  Five  Nations 
of  Indians,  whom  you  tell  me  you  are  fully  empowered  to  represent. 
I  treat  with  you,  therefore,  as  if  all  these  nations  were  here  present, 
and  you  are  to  understand  what  I  now  say  to  be  agreeable  to  the 
mind  of  our  great  monarch  George,  the  King  of  England,  who  bends 
his  care  to  establish  peace  amongst  all  the  mighty  nations  of  Europe, 
and  unto  whom  all  the  people  in  these  parts  are  as  it  were  but  like 
one  drop  out  of  a  bucket ;  so  that  what  is  now  transacted  between  us 
must  be  laid  up  as  the  words  of  the  whole  body  of  your  people  and 
our  people,  to  be  kept  in  perpetual  remembrance.  .  I  am  also  glad  to 
find  that  you  remember  what  William  Penn  formerly  said  to  you ; 
he  was  a  great  and  a  good  man;  his  own  people  loved  him;  he  loved 
the  Indians,  and  they  also  loved  him;  he  was  as  their  father;  he 
would  never  suffer  them  to  be  wronged,  neither  would  he  let  his 
people  enter  upon  any  lands  until  he  had  first/purchased  them  of  the 
Indians ;  he  was  just,  and  therefore  the  Indians  loved  him. 

Though  he  is  now  removed  from  us,  yet  his  children  and  people, 
following  his  example,  will  always  take  the  same  measures ;  so  that 
his  and  our  posterity  will  be  as  a  long  chain  of  which  he  was  the  first 
link,  and  when  one  link  ends,  another  succeeds,  and  then  another, 
being  all  firmly  bound  together  in  one  strong  chain,  te  endure  for 
ever. 

He  formerly  knit  the  chain  of  friendship  with  you  as  the  chief  of 
all  the  Indians  in  these  parts,  and  lest  this  chain  should  grow  rusty, 
you  now  desire  it  may  be  scoured  and  made  strong,  to  bind  us  as  one 
people  together;  we  do  assure  you  it  is,  and  has  always  been,  bright 
on  our  side,  and  so  we  will  ever  keep  it. 

As  to  your  complaint  of  our  traders,  that  they  have  treated  some 
of  your  young  men  unkindly,  I  take  that  to  be  said  only  by  way  of 
excuse  for  the  follies  of  your  people,  thereby  endeavoring  to  persuade 
nae  that  they  were  provoked  to  do  what  you  very  well  know  they  did; 
but,  as  I  told  our  own  Indians  two  days  ago,  I  am  willing  to  pass  by 
ail  these  things.  You  may  therefore  be  assured  that  our  people  shall 
not  offer  any  injury  to  yours ;  or  if  I  know  that  they  do,  they  shall 
be  severely  punished  for  it;  so  you  must  in  like  manner  strictly  com- 
mand your  young  men  that  they  do  not  offer  any  injury  to  ours ;  for 
when  they  pass  through  the  utmost  skirts  of  our  inhabitants,  where 
there  are  no  people  yet  settled  but  a  few  traders,  they  should  be  more 
carefiil  of  them,  as  having  separated  themselves  from  the  body  of 
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their  friends,  purely  to  serve  the  Indians  more  commodiously  with 
what  they  want. 

Nevertheless,  if  any  little  disorders  should  fit  any  time  hereafter 
arise,  we  will  endeavor  that  it  shall  not  break  or  weaken  the  chain 
of  friendship  between  us ;  to  which  end,  if  any  of  your  people  take 
o^nce,  you  must  in  that  case  apply  to  me  or  to  our  chiefs,  and  when 
we  have  any  cause  to  complcdn,  we  shall,  as  ^u  desire,  apply  to 
your  chiefs,  by  our  friends  the  Conestoga  Indians ;  but  on  both  sides 
we  must  labor  to  prevent  every  thing  of  this  kind  as  much  as  we  can. 

You  complain  that  our  traders  come  into  the  path  of  your  young 
men  going  out  to  war,  and  thereby  occasion  disorders  amongst  them. 
I  wHl,  therefore,  my  friends  and  brothers,  speak  very  plainly  to  you 
on  this  head. 

Your  young  men  come  down  Susquehanna  river,  and  take  the  road 
through  our  Indian  towns  and  settlements,  and  make  a  path  b^ween 
us  and  the  people  against  whom  they  go  out  to  war.  Now  yon  must 
know  that  the  path  this  way  leads  them  only  to  the  Indians  who  ars 
in  alliance  with  the  English,  and  first  to  those  who  are  in  a  strict 
league  of  friendship  with  the  great  Governor  of  Virginia,  just  as  these, 
our  friends  and  children  who  are  settled  amongst  us,  are  in  leagus 
with  me  and  our  people. 

You  cannot  therefore  make  war  upon  the  Indians  in  league  with 
Virginia  without  weakening  the  chain  with  the  English;  for  as  w» 
would  not  suffer  these  our  friends  and  brothers  of  Ck>nestoga  and  upon 
this  river  to  be  hurt  .by  any  persons,  without  considering  it  was  done 
to  ourselves,  so  the  Governor  of  Virginia  looks  upon  the  injuries  dona 
to  his  Indian  brothers  and  friends  as  if  they  were  done  to  himself; 
and  you  very  well  know  that  though  you  are  five  different  nations, 
T^et  you  are  but  one  people,  so  as  that  any  wrong  done  to  one  nadon 
is  received  aa  cm  injury  done  to  you  all. 

In  the  same  manner,  and  much  more  so,  is  it  with  the  English, 
m^o  are  all  united  under  one  great  king,  who  has  more  people  in  that 
\  one  town  where  he  lives  than  all  the  Indians  in  North  America  put 
together. 

You  are  in  a  league  with  New  York  as  your  ancient  friends  and 
nearest  neighbors,  and  you  are  in  a  league  with  us  by  treaties  often 
repeated,  and  by  a  chain  which  you  have  now  brightened.  As,  there- 
fore, all  the  English  are  but  one  people,  you  are  actually  in  league 
with  all  the  English  governments,  ^nd  must  equally  preserve  the 
peace  with  all  as  with  one  government. 

You  pleased  me  very  much  when  you  told  me  that  you  were  going 
to  treat  with  the  Grovernor  of  Virginia.  Your  nations  formerly  entered 
into  a  very  firm  league  with  that  government,  and  if  you  have  sufiered 
that  chain  to  grow  rusty,  it  is  time  to  scour  it,  and  the  Five  Natione 
have  done  wisely  to  send  you  there  for  that  purpose. 

I  do  assuce  you  the  Gbvernor  of  Virginia  is  a  great  and  good  man; 
he  k>ves  the'ladtessifthis  children,  and  so  protects  and  defends  them, 
for  he  is  vttB^sfriArl^giTiaving  many  thousand  Christian  warriors  under 
his  commaod^ji^ereby  he  ia  able  to  assist  all  those  who  are  in  any 
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league  of  friendship  with  him.  Hasten,  therefore,  my  friends,  to 
brighten  and  strengthen  the  chain  with  that  great  man,  for  he  desires 
it,  and  will  receive  you  kindly.  He  is  my  great  and  good  friend ;  I 
have  been  lately  with  him,  and  since  you  say  you  are  strangers,  I 
will  give  you  a  letter  to  him,  to  inform  him  of  what  we  have  done, 
and  of  the  good  design  of  your  visit  to  him  and  to  his  country. 

My  Friends  and  Brothers, — I  told  you  two  days  ago  that  we  must 
open  our  breasts  to  each  other;  I  shall,  therefore,  like  your  true 
friend,  open  mine  yet  further  to  you  for  your  good. 

You  see  that  the  English,  from  a  very  small  people  At  first  in  these 
parts,  are  by  peace  amongst  themselves  become  a  very  great  people 
amongst  you,  far  exceeding  the  number  of  all  the  Indians  that  we 
know  of. 

But  while  we  are  at  peace,  the  Indians  continue  to  make  war  upon 
one  another,  and  destroy  each  other,  as  if  they  intended  that  none  of 
their  people  should  be  led  alive;  by  which  means  you  are  from  a 
great  people  become  a  very  small  people,  and  yet  you  will  go  oh  to 
destroy  yourselves. 

The  Indians  of  the  south,  though  they  speak  a  difierent  language, 
yet  they  are  the  same  people,  and  inhabit  the  same  land  with  those 
of  the  north;  we  therefore  cannot  but  wonder  how  you  that  are  a 
wise  people  should  take  delight  in  putting  an  end  to  your  race.  The 
English,  being  your  true  friends,  labor  to  prevent  this.  We  would 
have  you  strong  as  a  part  of  ourselves,  for  as  our  strength  is  your 
«trength,  so  we  would  have  yours  to  be  as  our  own. 

I  have  persuaded  all  my  brethren  in  these  parts  to  consider  what 
is  for  their  good,  and  not  to  go  any  more  to  war,  but  your  young 
men,  as  they  come  this*  way,  endeavor  to  force  them,  and  because 
they  incline  to  follow  the  counsels  of  peace  and  the  advice  of  their 
true  friends,  your  people  use  them  ill,  and  often  prevail  with  them  to 
go  out  to  their  own  destruction.  Thus  it  was  that  this  town  of  CJones- 
toga  lost  their  good  king  not  long  ago,  and  thus  many  have  been  lost; 
their  young  children  are  left  without  parents,  their  wives  without  hus- 
bands; the  old  men,  contrary  to  the  course  of  nature,  mourn  the  death 
of  their  young;  the  people  decay  and  grow  weak;  we  lose  our  dear 
friends  and  are  afflicted,  and  this  is  chiefly  owing  to  your  young 
men. 

Surely  you  cannot  propose  to  get  either  riches  or  possessions  by 
going  thus  out  to  war;  for  when  you  kill  a  deer,  you  have  the  flesh 
to  eat  and  the  skin  to  sell ;  but  when  you  return  from  war  you  bring 
nothing  home  but  the  scalps  of  a  dead  man,  who  p^haps  was  a  hus- 
band to  a  kind  wife,  and  father  to  tender  children,  wno  never  wronged 
you,  though  by  losing  him,  you  have  robbed  them  of  his  help  and 
protection,  and  at  the  same  time  got  nothing  b^it. 

If  I  were  not  your  true  friend,  I  would  not  tSe  the  trouble  of  say- 
ing all  these  things  to  you,  which  I  desire  may  be  fully  related  to  all 
your  people  when  you  return  home,  ^that  th^  may  consider  in  time 
what  is  for  their  own  good ;  and  after  this,  if  any* will  be  so  madly 
deaf  and  blind  as  neither  to  hear  nor  see  the  dangei^|)efore  them,  but 
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will  still  go  out  to  destroy  and  be  destroyed  for  nothing,  I  must  desire 
that  such  foolish  young  men  will  take  another  path  and  not  pass  this 
way  amongst  our  people,  whose  eyes  I  have  opened,  and  they  have 
wisely  hearkened  to  my  advice.  So  that  I  must  tell  you  plainly,  as 
I  am  their  best  friend,  and  this  government  is  their  protector  and  as  a 
father  to  them,  we  will  not  su^r  them  any  more  to  go  out  as  they 
have  done  to  their  destruction.  I  say  again,  we  will  not  suffer  it,  for 
we  have  the  counsel  of  wisdom  amongst  us  and  know  what  is  for 
their  good;  for  though  they  are  weak,  yet  they  are  our  brethren;  we 
will  therefore  take  care  of  them  that  they  be  not  misled  with  ill 
council;  you' mourn  when  you  lose  a  brother,  we  mourn  when  any  of 
them  are  lost,  to  prevent  which  they  shall  not  be  suffered  to  go  out  as 
they  have  dotfe  to  be  destroyed  by  war. 

My  Good  Friends  and  Brothers, — I  give  you  the  same  counsel  and 
earnestly  desire  that  you  will  follow  it,  since  it  will  make  you  a  happy 
people.  I  give  you  this  advice  because  I  am  your  true  friend,  but  I 
much  fear  you  hearken  to  others  who  never  were  nor  never  will  be 
your  friends.  You  know  very  well  that  the  French  have  been  your 
enemies  from  the  beginning,  though  they  made  peace  with  you  about 
two  and  twenty  years  ago,  yet  by  subtle  practices  they  still  endeavor 
to  ensnare  you.  They  use  arts  and  tricks,  and  tell  you  lies  to  deceive 
you ;  and  if  you  would  make  use  of  your  own  eyes,  and  not  be  deluded 
by  their  Jesuits  and  interpi^ters,  you  would  see  this  yourselves,  for 
you  know  they  have  had  |lo  goods  of  any  value  these  several  years 
past,  except  what  haa  been  sent  to  them  from  the  English  at  New 
York,  and  that  is  now  all  over.  They  give  fair  speeches  instead  of 
real  services,  and  as  for  many  years  they  attempted  to  destroy  you  in 
war,  so  they  now  endeavor  to  do  it  in  peace ;  for  when  they  persuade 
you  to  go  out  to  war  against  others,  it  is  only  that  you  may  be 
destroyed  yourselves,  which  we,  as  your  true  friends,  labor  to  prevent, 
because  we  would  have  your  nur.ibers  increased  that  you  may  grow 
strong,  and  that  we  may  be  all  strengthened  in  friendship  and  peace 
together. 

As  to  what  you  have  said  of  trade,  I  suppose  the  great  distance  at 
which  you  live  from  us  has  prevented  all  commerce  between  us  and 
your  people;  wc  believe  those  who  go  into  the  woods  and  spend  all 
their  time  upon  it,  endeavor  to  make  the  best  bargain  they  can,  so  on 
your  part  you  must  take  care  to  make  the  best  bargain  you  can  with 
them;  but  we  hope  our  traders  do  not  exact,  for  we  think  that  a 
strowd  coat  or  a  pound  of  powder  is  now  sold  for  no  moi'e  buck-skins 
than  formerly ;  leaver,  indeed,  is  not  of  late  so  much  used  in  Europe, 
and  therefore  does  not  give,  so  good  a  price,  and  we  deal  but  very 
little  in  that  commodity.  But  deer-skins  sell  very  well  amongst  us, 
and  I  shall  always  ^ke  care  that  the  Indians  be  not  wronged ;  but 
except  other  measurS  be  taken  to  regulate  the  Indian  trade  every 
where,  the  common  methods  used  in  trade  will  still  be  followed,  and 
every  man  must  take  care  of  himself,  for  this  I  must  do  myself  when 
I  buy  any  thing  from  our  own  people, — if  I  do  not  give  them  their 
price  they  will  keep  it,  for  we  are  a  free  people.     But  if  you  have 
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any  further  proposals  to  make  about  these  afiurs,  I  am  willing  to 
hear  and  consider  them,  for  it  is  my  desire  that  the  trade  be  well 
regulated  to  your  content. 

I  am  sensible  rum  is  very  hurtful  to  the  Indians ;  we  have  made 
laws  that  none  should  be  carried  amongst  them,  or  if  any  were,  that 
it  should  be  staved  and  thrown  upon  the  ground,  and  the  Indians  have 
been  ordered  to  destroy  all  the  rum  that  comes  in  their  way.  But 
they  will  not  do  it, — ^they  will  have  rum;  and  when  we  refuse  it,  they 
will  travel  to  the  neighboring  provinces  and  fetch  it;  their  own  women 
go  to  purchase  it,  and  then  sell  it  among  their  own  people  at  excessive 
rates.  I  would  gladly  mafce  any  laws  to  prevent  this  that  could  be 
effectual;  but  the  country  is  so  wide,  the  woods  are  so  dark  and 
private,  and  so  far  out  of  my  sight,  that  if  the  Indians  themselves  do 
not  prohibit  their  own  people,  there  is  no  other  way  to  prevent  it;  for 
my  part,  I  shall  readily  join  in  any  measures  that  can  be  proposed 
for  so  good  a  purpose. 

I  have  now,  my  friends  and  brothers,  said  all  that  I  think  can  be 
of  any  service  at  this  time,  and  I  give  you  these  things  hei-e  laid 
before  you  to  confirm  my  words,  viz:  five  strowd  coats,  twenty  pounds 
of  powder,  and  forty  pounds  of  lead,  for  each  of  the  Five  Nations ; 
that  is,  twenty -five  coats,  one  hundred  weight  of  powder,  and  two 
hundred  of  lead  in  the  whole,  which  I  desire  may  be  delivered  to 
them,  with  these  my  words,  in  my  name  and  on  behalf  of  this  pro- 
vince. 

I  shall  be  glad  frequently  to  see  some  of  your  chief  men  sent  in  the 
name  of  all  the  rest,  but  desire  you  will  be  so  kind  as  to  come  to  us 
to  Philadelphia,  to  visii  our  families  and  children  born  there,  where 
we  can  provide  better  for  you  and  make  you  more  welcome,  for 
•people  always  receive  their  friends  l)5st  at  their  .own  houses.  I 
heartily  wish  you  well  on  your  journey  and  good  success  in  it,  and 
when  you  return  home,  I  desire  you  vi'll  give  niy  very  kind  love  and 
the  love  of  all  our  people  to  your  kings  and  to  all  their  people. 

Then  the  governor  rose  up  from  his  chair,  and  when  he  had  called  • 
Ghesaont,  the  speaker,  to  him,  he  took  a  coronation  medal  of  the 
king^s  out  of  his  pocket,  and  presented  it  to  the  Indian  in  these  words: 

That  our  children  when  we  are  dead  may  not  forget  these  things, 
but  keep  this  treaty  between  us  in  perpetual  remembrance,  I  here 
•deliver  to  you  a  picturfi  in  gold,  bearing  the  image  of  my  great 
master,  the  king  of  all  the  English;  and  when  you  return  home,  I 
charge  you  to  deliver  this  piece  into  the  hands  of  the  first  man  or 
greatest  chief  of  all  the  Five  Nations,  whom  you  call  Kannygoodk, 
to  be  laid  up  and  kept  as  a  token  to  our  children's  cffiildren,  that  an 
entire  and  lasting  friendship  is  now  established  for  ever  between  the 
English  in  this  country  and  the  great  Five  Nations. 

At  a  council  held  at  Philadelphia,  July  20th,#r21,  were  present, 
the  Honorable  Sir  William  Keith,  Bart.,  Governor;  Richard  Hill; 
Isaac  Norris;  Samuel  Preston;  Jonathan  Dickinson;  Thomas  Mas- 
ters; Andrew  Hamilton,  Attorney-General;  James  Logan,  Secretary. 

The  minutes  of  council  and  treaty  lately  held  with  deputies  of  the 
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Five  Nations  at  Ck>iie^oga  being  read,  for  the  service  and  satisfaction 
of  those  who  would  not  undertake  that  journey,  the  secretary  reported 
what  he  had  further  transacted  with  them  there,  afler  the  governor 
had  lefl  that  place,  as  follows: 

James  Logan,  Secretary,  further  reports,  that  having  continued  at 
Conestoga  ailer  the  departui-e  of  the  governor  and  the  rest  of  the  com- 
pany, he  had  next  day,  by  the  governor's  approbation  and  direction, 
held  a  discourse  with  Ghesaont,  the  chief  of  those  Indians,  and  their 
Speaker,  Civility,  the  Captain  of  Conestoga,  and  John  Cartlidge,  being 
interpreters. 

That  he  first  put  Ghesaont  in  mind  of  the  great  satisfaction  the 
governor  had  expressed  to  him  in  the  council  upon  their  kind  visit, 
and  the  freedom  and  openness  that  had  been  used  to  them  on  our 
parts,  and  therefore  advised  him,  if  he  had  any  thing  in  his  thoughts 
further  relating  to  the  friendship  established  between  us,  and  the 
matters  treated  in  council,  he  woDid  open  his  breast  in  this  free  con- 
versation, and  speak  it  without  reserve,  and  whatever  he  said  on  those 
heads  should  be  reported  faithfully  to  the  governor. 

Ghesaont  then  said,  that  he  was  very  well  pleased  with  what  had 
been  spoken.  He  saw  the  governor  and  the  English  were  true  friends 
to  the  Five  Nations,  but  as  to  their  people  going  out  to  war,  which 
head  we  chiefly  insisted  on,  the  principal  reason  was  that  their  young 
.  men  were  become  very  poor;  they  could  get  no  goods  nor  clothing 
from  the  English,  and  therefbre  they  went  abroad  to  gain  them  from 
their  enemies. 

That  they  had  once  a  clear  sky  and  sunshine  at  Albany,  but  now 
all  was  overcast,  they  could  no  longer  trade  and  get  goods  as  they 
had  done,  of  which  he  could  not  know  the  reason,  and  therefore  they 
had  resolved  to  try  whether  it  was  the  same  among  the  other  English 
governments. 

To  this  the  secretary  answered,  that  they  had,  from  the  first  settle- 
ment of  New  York  and  Albany,  been  in  a  strict  league  of  friendship 
with  that  government,  and  had  always  had  a  trade  with  and  been 
supplied  by  them  with  the  goods  they  wanted.  That  it  was  true,  for 
three  or  four  years  past  the  French  had  come  from  Canada  to  Albany 
in  New  York,  and  purchased  and  carried  away  great  part  of  the 
goods,  strowd  waters  especially,  sometimes  three  or  four  hundred 
pieces  in  a  year,  which  the  Five  Nations  ought  to  have  had;  but  that 
now,  another  governor  being  lately  sent  thither  from  the  great  King 
of  England,  he  had  made  a  law  that  the  French  should  not  have  any 
more  goods  from  the  English;  that  this  had  been  the  reason  of  the 
clouds  and  dafk  weather  they  complained  of,  but  that  now  a  clear 
sunshine  as  they  desired  would  be  restored  to  them;  that  he  very- 
Well  knew  this  gentleman,  tlie  new  governor;  that  ho  had  not  long 
since  been  at  PhilaHlphia,  and  at  his  (the  secretary's)  house,  and  that 
he  had  heard  him  (the  Corlear)  say,  he  would  take  care  his  Indians 
should  be  well  supplied  for  the  future,  and  accordingly  they  might 
depend  on  it.  '' 

Ghesaont  being  hereupon  asked  whether  they  did  not  know  that  tho 
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French  had  for  some  years  past  had  the  cloths  from  the  English, 
answered,  that  they  knew  very  well  that  these  l^nglish  goods  went 
now  in  a  new  path,  different  from  that  they  had  fomieriy  gone  in; 
that  they  knew  not  where  they  went,  but  they  went  beside  them  and 
they  could  not  get  hold  of  them,  though  they  much  wanted  them. 

The  secretary  proceeded  to  say,  that  as  New  York  and  Albany 
had  been  the  most  ancient  frknds,  so  they  could  best  supply  them, 
and  they  would  certainly  do  it  if  they  continued  in  their  duty  on  their 
part;  that  they  were  sensible  the  great  Kibg  of  England  had  a  regard 
for  them,  by  the  notice  that  he  took  of  them  almost  every  year ;  that 
all  the  English  every  where  were  their  friends.  We  were^now  very 
glad  to  see  them,  but  wished  for  the  future  they  would  come  to  Phila- 
delphia, as  they  formerly  used  tojdo;  that  he  himself  had  seen  their 
chiefs  twice  at  Philadelphia,  the  two  years  that  William  Penn  was 
last  here,  and  that  when  his  son  came  over  about  three  years  after, 
now  about  seventeen  years  ago,  a  considerable  number  of  them  came 
down  and  held  a  great  council  with  us,  and  therefore  he  hoped  they 
would  visit  us  there  again,  which  would  be  much  more  convenient 
than  so  far  back  in  the  woods  where  it  was  difficult  to  accommodate 
them  and  ourselves;  that  however  we  were  glad  to  see  them  there. 
This  they  knew  was  a  government  but  lately  settled,  but  that  they 
were  now  going  into  two  governments  that  had  been  much  longer 
seated  and  were  very  rich,  and  would  make  them  exceeding  welcome; 
that  we  saw  them  in  the  woods  only,  at  a  great  distance  from  homc^ 
but  they  would  see  the  governors  of  Marylatid  and  Vii^nia  at  their 
own  towns  and  houses,  where  they  could  entertain  them  much  better; 
that  they  would  be  very  kindly  received,  for  we 'were  all  of  one  heart 
and  mind,  and  should  always  entertain  them  as  our  brothers. 

Ghesaont  took  an  opportunity  of  himself  to  enter  upon  the  subject 
of  their  people  making  peace  with,  the  other  Indians  on  the  Main. 
He  said  that  he  had  in  his  own  person  labored  for  it  to  the  utmost ;  that 
he  had  taken  moi*e  pains  to  have  it  established  than  all  the  English 
had  done;  that  their  people  had  lately  made  peace  with  the  Twcucht- 
wese;  that  they,  had  also  sent  some^  of  their  men  to  the  Flat-heads  for 
the  same  purpose;  that  they  had  now  an  universal  peace  with  all  the 
Indians,  excepting  three  small  -  nations  to  the  southward,  with  whom 
he  hoped  to  have  one  concluded  upon  his  present  journey  by  means 
of  the  Governor  of  "Virginia;  that  his  own  desires  were  very  strong 
for  peace,  as  his  endeavors  had  shown,  and  that  he  doubted  not  to  see 
it  established  every  where.  He  said  the  governor  had  spoke  very 
well  jn  the  council  against  their  young  men  going  to  war,  yet  he  had 
not  done  it  fully  enough,  for  he  should  have  told  them  positively  that 
they  should  not  on  any  account  be  suffered  to  go  out  to  war,  and  he 
would  have  reported  it  accordingly,  and  this  would  have  been  a  more 
effectual  way  to  prevent  them. 

The  secretary  then  proceeded  to  treat  with  them  about  the  road 
they  were  to  take,  and  i^  was  agreed  that  the  chief  of  the  Nantikokes, 
a  sensible  man,  who  was  then  present,  should  conduct  them  from 
Conestoga  to  their  town  on  Wye  river;  that  they  should  be  furnished 
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with  provisions  for  their  journey  guHicient  to  carry  them  among  the 
inhalHtants;  after  which  they  were  directed^  as  the  governor  had  before 
ordered,  thatlthey  should  produce  his  passport  to  the  gentlen^en  of  tbe 
country  where  they  travelled,  by  whom  they  would  be  provided  for; 
and  the  Nantikoke  chief  was  further  desired,  upon  their  leaving  the 
Nantikoke  towns,  to  direct  them  to  some  of  the  chief  gentlemen  and 
officers  of  those  parts,  who  ^ould  undoubtedly  take  care  of  them  on 
sight  of  their  passports,  and  thereby  knowing  their  business,  have  them 
transported  over  the  bay  to  Annapolis.  Being  further  asked  how  they 
would  get  an  interpreter  in  Virginia  where  the  Indians  knew  nothing 
o£*  their  language,  and  some  proposals  being  made  to  furnish  them, 
they  answered,  there  would  be  no  occaswn  for  any  care  of  that  kind, 
for  they  very  well  knew  the  Governor  of  Virginia  had  an  interpreter 
for  their  language  always  with  him. 

Provisions  being  then  ordered  for  their  journey,  as  also  at  their 
desire,  some  for  those  of  their  company,  who  with  their  women  and 
children  were  to  return  directly  home  by  water  up  the  river  Susqu^ 
hanna,  viz:  a  bag  of  biscuit,  some  pieces  of  bacon  and  dried  venison; 
these  matters  were  concluded  with  great  expressions  of  thankfulness 
for  the  governor's  great  care  of  them  and  their  families,  which  kind- 
ness they  said  they  never  should  forget. 

The  discourse  being  continued,  they  were  told  it  was  now  very  near 
(viz:  within  one  moon  of)  thirty-seven  years  since  a  great  man  of 
England,  Governor  of  Virginia,  called  the  Lord  Effingham,  together 
with  Colonel  Dongan,  Governor  of  New  York,  held  a  great  treaty 
with  them  at  Albany,  of  which  we  had  the  writings  to  this  day. 

Ghesaont  answered,  they  knew  it  well  and  the  subject  of  that 
treaty ;  it  was,  he  said,  about  selling  of  lands.  Being  further  told,  that 
in  that  treaty  the  Five  Nations  had  given  up  all  their  right  to  all  tlie 
lands  on  the  Susquehanna  to  the  Duke  of  York,  then  brother  to  the 
King  of  lingland,  he  acknowledged  this  to  be  so,  and  that  William 
i^enn  since  had  the  right  to  these  lands,  to  which  Civility,  a  descendant 
of  the  ancient  Susquehanna  Indians,  the  old  settlers  of  these  parts, 
but  now  reputed  as  of  an  Iroquois  descent,  added  that  h<>-had  been 
informed  by  |heir  old  men,. that  they  were  troubled  wheii^they  heard 
that  their  lands  had  been  given  up  to  a  place  so  far  distant  as  New 
York,  and  that  they  were  overjoyed  when  they  understobd  William 
Penn  had  Brought  them  back  again,  and  that  they  had  confirmed  all 
their  right  to  him. 

Divers  questions  were  further  asked  him,  especially  concerning  the 
French  of  Canada,  their  trade  and  fortifications;  on  which  he  said, 
that  the  French  had  three  forts  on  this  side  of  the  river  St.  Lawrence, 
and  b^ween  their  towns  and  Montreal,  furnished  with  great  numbers 
-of  great  guns;  that  the  French  drove  a  great  trade  with  them,  had 
people  constantly  in,  or  going  to  and  coming  from  their  towns;  that 
the  French  kept  young  people  in  their  towns  on  purpose  to  learn  the 
Indian  language,  which  many  of  them  now  spoke  as  well  as  them- 
selves; that  they  had  a  great  intercourse  with  them;  that  about  three 
hundred  of  theix  mai  (viz:  of  the  Five  Nations)  were  seated  on  tiw 
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Other  side  of  the  great  river;  that  the  French  had  this  last  spring 
begun  to  build  or  to  provide  for  building  a  fort  aj^  Niagara  Falls,  but 
they  had  since  declined  it;  he  knew  not  for  what  reason,  and  they 
(the  Frefnch)  had  sent  to  his  town  (the  Isahaj^onas)  this  last  winter 
a  great  deal  of  powder  to  be  distributed  among  them,  but  nothing  was 
done  upon  it.  Being  particularly  asked  whether  the  French  had  ever 
treated  with  them  about  any  of  their  land,  or  whether  the  Iii^ians  had 
ever  granted  the  French  any,  he  answered  No!  that  his  people 
knew  the  French  too  well  to  treat  with  them  about  land^^  t^y  had 
never  done  it,  jaor  ever  granted  them  any  upon  any  account  whatso- 
ever; and  of  this,  he  said,  we  might  assure  ourselves.  Thus  the  day 
was  spent  in  such  discourse^  with  a  pipe  and  some  soiall  mixed 
liquors;  and  <he  next  morning  Ghasaont,  with  the  rest  of  his  company, 
retigrning  from  the  Indian  town  to  John  Cartlidge's,  took  their  leaves 
very  aflectionately  with  great  expressions  of  thankfulness  to  the  gov- 
eiteor  and  this  government  for  their  kind  reception. 


\ 


CHAPTER  XXVI. 

MASSACRE  OP  THE  CONESTOGA  INDIANS  IN  PENNSYLVANfA. 

An  almost  unintentipted  friendship  seems  to  have  existed  between  ' 
the  Indians  and  the  inhabitants  of  Pennsylvania,  until  the  year  1754.** 
At  this  period  the  French  had.  stirred  up  the  Indians  in  the  back 
country,  and  an  Indian  war  commenced. 

About  ten  years  after  that,  when  "many,"  says  Mr.  Proud,  "who 
had  been  continually  flocking  into  the  province,  in  later  years,  having 
from  their  inexperience  and  ignorance,  too  despicable  an  opinion  of 
that  people,  and  treating  them  accordingly,  were  by  this  conduct  : 
■foolishly  enraged  against  the  whole  species  indiscriminately ;  inso- 
much, that  in  the  latter  part  of  the  year  1763,  calling  to  their  aid  the 
madness  of  the  wildest  enthusiasm,  with  which,  under  pretence  of 
religion,  certain  most  furious  zealots  among  the  preachers  of  a  nu- 
merous sect,  in  the  province,  could,  inspire  their  hearers,  to  cover 
their  barbarity,  a  number  of,  not  improperly  named,  armed  demU 
mivages,  inhabitants  of  Lancaster  county,  principally  from  the  town- 
ships of  Paxtang  and  Donegal,  and  their  neighborhood,  committed  the 
most  horrible  massacre  that  ever  was  heard  of  in  this,  or  perhaps 
any  other  province  with  impunity !  and  under  the  notion  of  extirpating 
the  heathen  from  the  earth,  as  Joshua  did  of  old,  that  these  saints 
might  possess  the.  land  alone,"  &c.     Thus  begins  the  narrative. 

"  *  These  Indians  were  the  remains  of  a  tribe  of  the  Six  Nations, 
settled  at  Conestoga,  and  thence  called  Conestoga  Indians.  On  the 
first  arrival  of  the  English  in  Pennsylvania,  messengers  from  this 
tribe  came  to  welcome  them,  with  presents  of  venison,  corn  and  skins ; 
and  the  whole  tribe  entered,  into  a  treaty  pf  friendship  with  the  first 
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'proprietary,  William  Penn;  which  was  to  last  as  long  as  the  .3un 
should  shine,  or  thj  waters  run  in  the  rivers. 

This  treaty  has  been  since  frequently  renewed,  and  the  chain 
brightened,  as  they  e^^mress  it,  from  time  to  time.  It  has  never  been 
violated  on  their  part,  or  ours,  till  now.  As  their  lands,  by  degrees, 
were  mostly  purchased,  and  the  settlement  of  the  white  people  b^an 
to  surroiAd  them,  the  proprietor  assigned  them  lands  on  the  manor 
of  Conestoga,  which  they  might' not  part  with;  there  they  have  lived 
many  years,  in  friendship  with  their  white  neighbors,  who  loved  them 
for  their  peaceable,  inoffensive  behaviour. 

It  has  always  been  observed,  that  Indians,  settled  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  white  people,  do  not  increase,  ^ut  diminish  continually.  This 
tribe  accordingly  went  on  diminishing,  till  there  remained  in  their 
town,  on  the  minor,  but  twenty  persons ;  namely,  seven  men,  five 
women,  and  eight  children,  boys  and  girls. 

Of  these,  Shehaes  was  a  very  old  man,  having  assisted  at  the 
second  treaty,  held  with  them  by  Mr.  Penn,  in  1701,  and  ever  since 
continued  a  faithful  friend  to  the  English ;  he  is  said  to  have  been  aa 
exceeding  good  man,  copsidering  his  education,  being  naturally  of  a 
most  kind,  benevolent  temper. 

This  little  society  continued  the  custom  they  had  begun,  when  more 
numerous,  of  addressing  every  new  governor,  and  every  descendant 
of  the  first  proprietary,  welcoming  him  to  the  province,  assuring  him  of 
their  fidelity,  and  praying  a  continuance  of  that  favor  and  protection 
which  they  had  hitherto  experienced.  They  had  accordingly  sent  up 
an  address  of  this  Idnd  to  our  present  Governor  (Jphn  Penn,  Esquire) 
on  his  arrival ;  bqt  the  same  was  scarcely  delivered  when  the  unfOT- 
tunate  catastrophe  happened  which  we  are  about  to  relate. 

On  Wednesday,  the  14th  of  December,  1768,  fifty -seven  men  from 
some  of  our  frontier  townships,  who  had  projected  the  destruction  of 
this  little  commonwealth,  came  all  well  mounted,  and  armed  with 
firelocks,  hangers  and  hatchets,  having  travelled  through  the  country 
in  the  night  to  Conestoga  manor.  There  they  surrounded  the  small 
village  of  Indian  huts,  and  just  at  break  of  day  broke  in  upon  tbem 
all  at  once.  Only  three  men,  two  women,  and  a  young  boy  were 
found  at  home,  the  rest  being  out  among  the  neighboring  white  people; 
some  to  sell  their  baskets,  brooms  and  bowls,  they  manufactured,  and 
others  on  otlicr  occasions.  These  poor  defenceless  creatures  were 
immediately  fired  upon,  stabbed  and  hatcheted  to  death !  The  good 
Shehaes,  among  the  rest,  cut  to  pieces  in  his  bed !  All  of  them  were 
scalped,  and  otiierwise  horribly  mangled.  Then  their  huts  were  set 
on  fire,  and  most  of  them  burned  down. 

The  magistrates  of  Lancaster  sent  out  to  collect  the  remaining 
Indians,  brought  them  into  the  town,  fqr. their  better  security  against 
any  further  attempt ;  and,  jt  is  said,  condoled  with  them  on  the  mis- 
fortune that  had  happened,  took  them  by  the  hand,  and  promised 
them  protection. 

They  were  put  into  the  workhouse,  a  strong  building,  as  the  plaoe 
of  greatest  safety.  ^ 
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These  cruel  men  again  assembled  themselves ;  and  hearing  that 
the  remaining  fourteen  Indians  were  in  the  work|puse  at  Lancaster, 
they  suddenly  appeared  before  that  town,  on  the  27th  of  December. 
Fifty  of  them,  armed  as  before,  dismountmg^  went  directly  to  the 
workhouse,  and  by  violence  broke  open  the  door,  and  entered  with 
the  utmost  fury  in  their  countenances.  When  the  poor  wretches  saw 
they  bad  no  protection  nigh,  nor  could  possibly  escape,  ^d  being 
without  the  least  weapon  of  defence,  they  divided  their  little  families, 
the  children  clinging  to  their  parents;  they  fell  on  their  faces,  protested 
their  innocence,  declared  their  love  to  the  English,  and  that,  in  thehr 
whole  lives,  they  had  never  done  them  injury ;  and  in  this  posture, 
they  all  received  the  hatchet!  Men,  women  and  children,  were 
every  one  inhumanly  murdered  in  cold  blood ! 

The  barbarous  men,  who  committed  the  atrocious  act,  in  defiance 
of  government,  of  all  laws,  human  and  divine,  and,  to  the  eternal 
disgrace  of  their  country  and  color,  then  mounted  their  horses, 
huzzaed  in  triumph,  as  if  they  had  gained  a  victory,  and  rode  off* 
4inmoIested !  •  * 

The  bodies  of  the  murdered  were  then  brought  out,  and  exposed  in 
the  street,  till  a  hole  could  be  m^de  in  the  earth,  to  receive  and  cover 
them.*  But  the  wickedness  cannot  be  covered,  and  the  guilt  will  lie 
on  the  whole  land,  till  justice  is  done  to  the  murderers.  The  blood 
of  the  innocent  will  cry  to  heaven,  for  vengeance. 

Notwithstanding  the  proclamations  and  endeavors  of  the  governor 
tm  the  occasion,  the  murderers  having  given  out  such  threatenings 
against  those  that  disapproved  their  proceedings,  the  whole  coun- 
try seems  to  be  in  terror,  and  no  one  durst  speak  what  he  knows; 
"even  the  letters  from  thence  are  unsigned,  in  which  any  dislike  is 
expressed  of  the  riotefs.' " 

Mr.  Proud  adds  to  the  above  narrative,  that,  <<So  far  had  the 
infection  spread,  which  caused  this  action,  or  so  much  had  fear 
seized  the  minds  of  the  people,  or  perhaps  both,  that  neither  the 
printer  nor  the  writer 'of  this  publication,  though  supposed  to  be  as 
nearly  connected  as  Franklin  and  Hall  were  at  that  time,  and  men  of 
the  first  character  in  their  way,  did  not  insert  either  their  names,  or 
-places  of  abode,  in  it!  It  was  printed  while  the  insurgents  wers 
preparing  to  advance  towards  Philadelphia,  or  on  their  way  thither ; 
it  appeared  to  have  some  effect  in  preventing  the  threatened  conse* 
quences,  by  exciting  an  exertion  of  endeavors  in  the  citizens  for 
that  purpose ;  and  being  a  relation  of  real  facts,  though  written  in  a 
hurry,  it  was  never  answered  or  contradicted." 

'^  In  the  month  of  May,. 1833,  while  the  laborers  were  engaged  in  exca- 
vatiDC  on  the  Columbia  and  Philadelphia  railroad,  in  the  city  or  Lancaster^ 
near  the  northeast  corner  of  Orange  and  Duke  streets,  on  the  property  of 
Jacob  Hensel,  a  considers  bio  number  of  human  bones  weredus  up  by  the 
workmen  employed  on  the  railroad  route.  They  were  generally  supposed 
to  be  the  remains  of  the  Indians  destrojred  in  the  above  massacre  by  the 
**  Paxton  Boys.''  Some  of  the  oldest  citizens  state,  that  the  bodies  were 
interred  somewhere  in  the  vicinity  of  the  locality  where  the  bones  have 
hetn  founds— Cbmpt^r,  EoenU  m  mdian  Hidory. 
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Extif^et  from  Heckewelder^B  Narrative.  • 

*  [We  find  the  foUowinl  particulars  of  this  sad  massacre  in  Hecke- 
welder's  Narrative,  and  as  the  accounts  are  somewhat  contradictory, 
as  regards  the  persons  who  were  the  perpetrators,  we  ca^  have  every 
reliance  #n  the  description  here  given.] 

A  party  of  My-seven  white  people,  bearing  the  name  of  Christiaiis,^ 
set  out  from  Paxton,  to  attack  and  destroy  a  small  settlement  of 
peaceable  and  inoffensive  Indians  in  Conestoga,  near  Liancaster,  where 
they  had  resided  for  more  than  a  century,  and  whose  ancestors  had 
been  among  those  who  had  welcomed  William  Penn  on  his  first 
arrival  in  this  country,  presenting  him  at  t}ie  time  with  venison,  dsc. 
These  not  happening  to  be  all  at  home  at  the  time,  some  being 
scattered  amcng  their  white  neighbors,  they  murdered  those  they  met 
w^,  to  the  number  of  fourteen  persons,  men,  women,  and  children; 
the  rest,  learniog  what  had  befallen  their  friends  and  relations,  fled, 
by  the  advice  of  their  friendly  neighbors,  to  Lancaster,  for  protec^on, 
and  were  there  placed  in  the  jail  for  safety, — ^where,  however,  this 
mob  party,  now  under  the  name  of  Paxtdn  boys,  arrived ;  and  having 
broken  open  the  door,  entered,  and  most  cruelly  murdered  every  ooe 
of  them,  although  they  begged  on  their-  knees  that  their  lives  might 
be  spared,  they  being  real  friends  of  the  English.  The  mob  was  so 
intoxicated  with  their  success,  that  ailer  they  had  finished  their  inhu- 
man butchery  on  those  truly  innocent  Indians,  they  threw  their 
mangled  bodies  into  the  street,!  and  with  a  dreadful  shout,  as  if  they 
had  gained  a  great  victory,  threatened  thaX  the  Indians  on  Provinoe 
Island,  ^the  Christian  Indians,  together  with  Papunhak's  peaceaUe 
party,)  snould  soon  share  the  same  fate. 

A  Note, — ^That  there  appeared  to  be  something  unaocountaUe  in  this 
affair,  will  be  seen  from  the  following  extract  of  a  letter,  addressed  to 
the  writer  of  this  narrative  by  a  respectable  and  intelligent  gentleman^ 
of  Philadelphia.  "There  are,"  says  he,  "few,  if  any,  murders  to  be 
compared  with  the  cruel  murder  committed  on  the  Conestoga  Indians 
in  the  jail  of  Lancaster,  in  1763,  by  the  Paxton  boys,  (as  they  wete 
then  called).  From  fiAeen  to  twenty  Indians,  as  report  stated,  were ' 
placed  there  &>t  protection.  A  regiment  of  Highlanders  were  at  that 
time  quartered  at  the  barracks  in  the  town,  and  yet  these  murderers 
were  permitted  to  break  open  the  doors  of  the  city  jail  and  conunit  the 
•horrid  deed.  /The  first  notice  I  had  of  this  afiair  was,  that  while  at 
my  father's  store,  near  the  court-house,  I  saw  a  number  of  people 
running  down  street  towards  the  jail,  which  enticed  me  and  other  lads 
to  follow  them.  At  about  sixty  or  eighty  yards  from  the  jail,  we  met 
from  twenty-five  to  thirty  men,  well  mounted  on  horses,  and  with 

"^  In  an  account  given  by  Arthur  B.  Bradford,  a  company  of  Prwbyt*- 
rians,  from  Paxtang  township,  are  blamed  for  thia  iobuman  ilaogbtvr  tt 
the  poor  Indians.    See  Hazard's  Reg.  Peon.,  Vol.  9,  page  1*^. 

+  So  the  public  papers  stated,  but  ought  to  be  Prison  Yard. 

I  William  Henry,  Esq^,  then  an  inhabitant  of  Lancaster. 
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rifie^9  tomahawks^  and  soaiping-knives,  equipped  for  muxder.  I  ran 
into  the  prison  yard,  axid  there^  O  what  a  horrid  sight  presented  itself 
to  my  view!— Near  the  back  door  of  the  prison  lay  an  old  Indian  and 
his  squaw  (wife),  particularly  well  known  and  est^med  by  the  people 
of  the  town  on  account  of  his  placid  and  friendly  conduct.  His  name 
was  Will  Sock ;  across  him  and  his  squaw  lay  two  children,  of  about 
the  age  of  tliree  years,  whose  heads,  were  split  with  the  tomahawk, 
and  their  scalps  all  taken  off.  Towards  the  middle  of  the  jail  yard, 
along  the  west  side  of  the  waU?  lay  a  stout  Indian,  whom  I  particularly 
noticed  to  ^ have  been  shot  in  the  breast;  his  less  were  chopped  with 
the  tomahawk,  his  hands  cut  off,  and  finally  a  nfie  ball  discharged  in 
his  mouth,  so  that  his  head  was  blown  to  atoms,*  and  the  brains  were 
^splashed  against  and  yet  hanging  to  the  wall,  for  three  or  four  feet 
around.  This  mifti's  hands  and  feet  had  also  been  chopped  off  with 
a  tomahawk.  In  this  manner  lay  the  whole  of  them,  men,  women, 
and  children,  spread  about  the  prison  yard;  shot — scalped — ^hacked — 
and  cut  to  pieces." 

The  governor  issued  a  proclamation  against  these  outrages, — for- 
biddiog,  under  the  severest  penalties,  any  one  to  molest  the  Indians 
on  Province  Island,*  and  offering  a  reward  of  two  hundred  pounds  to 
any  one  who  should  bring  the  two  ringleaders  of  the  above  party  to 
justice;  but  it  soon  became  evident  that  their  numbers  were  daily 
increasing,  and  that  even  in  Philadelphia  many  were  in  secret  con- 
nection with  the  ringleaders,  who  paid  so  little  regard  to  government 
orders  at  that  time,  that  they  not  only  publicly  walked  the  streets,  but 
even  presented  themselves  in  front  of  the  governor's  house,  deridingly 
bidding  him  defiance.  » 


CHAPTER  XXVII.  ♦ 

INDIAN  ANBCD0TE8.  . 

Wt*.— An  Ottawa  chief,  known  to  the  French  by  the  name  oC 
Whitejohn,  was  a  great  drunkard*  Count  Frontenac  asked  him  what 
he  thought  brandy  to  be  made  of;  he  replied,  that  it  must  be  made  of 
hearts  and  tongues — '« For,"  said  he,  <<  when  I  have  .drunken  plenti- 
fully of  it,  my  heart  is  a  thousand  strong,  and  I  can  talk,  too,  with 
astonishing  freedom  and  rapidity." 

Honor. — Achief  of  the  Five  Nations,  who  fought  on  the  side  of  the 
English  in  the  French  wars,  chanced  to  meet  in  battle  his  own  father, 
who  was  fighting  on  the  side  of  the  French.  Just  as  he  was  about  to 
deal  a  deadly  blow  upon  his  head,  he  discovered  who  he  was,  and 
said  to  him,  <«  You  have  once  given  me  life,  and  now  I  give  it  to  you. 
Let  me  meet  you  no  more ;  for  I  have  paid  the  debt  I  owed  you." 

Reckl€9tnesa* — ^In  Connecticut  river,  about  **two  hundred  miles 
from  Long  Island  Sound,  is  a  narrow  of  five  yards  only,  formed  by 

*  Near  the  city  of  Philadelphia. 
42 
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two  shelving  mountains  of  solid  rock.  Through. this  chasm  are 
compelled  to  pass  all  the  watet«  which  in  the  time  of  the  floods  bury 
the  northern  country."  It  is  a  frightfbl  passage  of  about  four  hundred 
yards  in  length.  No  boat,  or,  as  my  author  expresses  it,  <<  no  living 
creature  was  ever  known  to  pass  through  this  narrow,  except  an 
Indian  woman."  *This  woman  had  undertaken  to  cross  the  river  just 
above,  and  although  she  had  the  god  Bacchus  by  her  side,  yet  Neptune 
prevailed  in  spite  of  their  united  efforts,  and  the  canoe  was  hurried 
down  the  frightful  gulf.  While  thjs  Indian  woman  was  thus  hurrying 
to  certain  destruction,  as  she  had  every  reason  to  expect,/she  seized 
upon  her  bottle  of  Fum,  and  did  not  take  it  from  her  inouth  until  the 
last  drop  was  quaffed.  She  was  marvellously  preserved,  and  was 
actually  picked  up  several  miles  below,  floating  in  the  canoe,  still  quite 
drunk.  When  it  was  known  what  she  had  done,  and  being  asked 
how  she  dared  to  drink  so  much  rum  with  the  prospect  of  certain 
death  before  her,  she  answered  that  she  knew  it  was  too  much  for  one 
time,  but  she  was  unwilling  that  any  of  it  should  be  lost. 

Justice, — ^A  missionary  residing  among  a  certain  tribe  of  Indians, 
was,  one  day  after  he  had  been  preaching  to  them,  invited  by  their 
chief  to  visit  his  wigwam.  After  having  b^en  kindly  entertained,  and 
being  about  to  depart,  the  chief  took  him  by  the  hand  and  said,  *^  I 
have  very  bad  squaw.  She  had  two  little  children.  One  she  loved 
well,  the  other  she  hated.  In  a  cold  night,  when  I  was  gone  hunting 
in  the  woods,  she  shut  it  out  of  the  wigwam,  and  it  froze  to  death. 
What  must  be  done  with  her?"  The  missionary  replied,  "  She  must 
be  hanged."  «« Ah !"  said  the  chief,  "  go,  then,  and  hang  your  God, 
whom  you  make  just  like  her." 

Magnanimity, — ^A  hunter,  in  his  wanderings  for  game,  fell  among 
the  back  settlements  of  Virginia,  and  by  reason  of  the  inclemency  of 
the  weather,  was  induced  to  seek  refuge  at  the  house  of  a  planter, 
whom  he  met  at  his  door.    Admission  was  refused  him.    Being  both 
hungry  and  thirsty,  he  asked  for  a  morsel  of  brea^  and  a  cup  of 
water,  but  was  answered  in  every  case,  *<No!  you  shall  have  nothing 
here  I     Get  you  gone,  you  Indian  d<^ !"    It  happened,  in  process  of 
time,  that  this  same  planter  lost  himself  in  the  woods,  and,  afler  a 
fatiguing  day's  travel,  he  came  to  an  Indian's  cabin,  into  whidi  he 
was  welcomed.    On  inquiring  the  way,  and  the  distance  to  the  white 
settlements,  being  told  by  the  Indian  that  he  could  not  go  in  the  night, 
and  being  kindly  offered  lodging  and  victuals,  he  gladly  refre^^  and 
reposed  himself  in  the  Indian's  cabin.     In  the  morning,  he  conducted 
him  through  the  wilderness,  agi-eeably  to  his  promise  the  night  before, 
until  they  came  in  sight  of  the  habitations  of  the  whites.    As  he  was 
about  to  take  his  leave  of  the  planter,  he  looked  him  full  in  the  feoe, 
and  asked  him  if  he  did  not  know  him.     Horror-struck  at  finding 
himself  thus  in  the  power  of  a  man  he  had  so  inhumanly  treated,  and 
dumb  with  shame  on  thinking  of  the  manner  it  was  requited,  he  b^;an 
at  length  to  make  excuses,  and  b^g  a  thousand  pardons,  when  the 
Indian  interrupted  him,  and  said,  "When  you  see  poor  Indians 
fainting  for  a  cup  ofeold  water,  don't  say  again,  *  Get  you  gone,  you 
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Indian  dog !' "  He  then  dismissed  him  to  return  to  his  friends.  My 
author  adds,  "  It  is  not  difficult  to  say,  which  of  these  two  had  the 
hest  claim  to  the  name  of  Christian*" 

Deception. — The  (?aptain  of  a  vessel,  having  a  desire  to  make  a 
present  to  a  lady  of  some  fine  oranges  which  he  had  just  hrought 
from  "  the  sugar  islands,"  gave  them  to  an  Indian  in  his  employ  to 
carry  to  her.  Lest  he  should  not  perform  the  ofHce  punctually,  he 
wrote  a  letter  to  her,  to  be  taken  along  with  the  present,  that  she 
might  detect  the  bearer,  if  he  should  fail  to  deliver  the  whole  of  what 
he  was  intrusted  with.  The  Indian,  during  the  jourdey,  reflected 
how  he  should  refresh  himself  with  the  oranges,  and  not  be  found  out. 
Not  having  any  apprehension  of  the  manner  of  communication  by 
writing,  he  concluded  that  it^vas  only  necessary  to  keep  his  design 
secret  from  the  letter  itself,  supposing  that  would  tell  of  him  if  he  did 
not ;  he  therefore  laid  it  upon  the  ground,  and  rolled  a  large  stone 
upon  it,  and  retired  to  some  distance,  where  he  regaled  himself  with 
several  of  the  oranges,  and  then  proceeded  on  his,  journey.  On 
delivering  the  remainder  and  the  letter  to  the  lady,  she  asked  him 
where  the  rest  of  the  oranges  were ;  he  said  he  had  delivered  all ;  she 
told  him  that  the  letter  said  tliere  were  several  more  sent ;  to  which 
he  answered  that  the  letter  lied,  and  she  must  not  believe  it.  But  he 
was  soon  confronted  in  his  falsehood,  and,  begging  forgiveness  of  the 
ofifence,  was  pardoned. 

Shrewdness, — As  Governor  Joseph  Dudley,  of  Massachusetts,  was 
superintending  some  of  his  workmexi,  he  took  notice  of  an  able-bodied 
Indian,  who,  half-naked,  would  come  and  look  on,  as  a  pastime,  to 
see  his  men  work.  The  governor  took  occasion  one  day  to  ask  him 
why  he  did  not  work  and  get  some  clothes,  wherewith  to  cover 
himself.  The  Indian  answered  by  asking  him  why  he  did  not  work. 
The  governor,  pointing  with  his  finger  to  his  head,  said,  *'  I  work 
head  work,  and  so  have  no  need  to  woi"k  with  my  hands  as  you 
should."  The  Indian  then  said  he  would  work  if  any  one  would 
employ  him.  The  governor  told  him  he  wanted  a  calf  killed,  and^ 
that,  if  he  would  go  and  do  it,  he  would  give  him  a  shilling.  He 
accepted  tlie  ofi^r,  and  went  immediately  and  killed  the  calf,  and 
then  went  sauntering  about  as  before.  The  governor,  on  observing 
what  he  had  done,  asked  him  why  he  did  not  dress  the  calf  before  he 
left  it.  The  Indian  answered,  "  No,  no,  Coponoh  ;  that  was  not  in 
the  bargain :  I  was  to  have  a  shilling  for  killing  him.  Am  lie  no 
dead,  Coponoh?"  (governor.)  The  governor,  seeing  himself  thus 
outwitted,  told  him  to  dress  it,  and  he  would  give  him  another  shilling. 

This  done,  and  in  possession  of  two  shillings,  the  Indian  goes 
directly  to  a  grog-shop  for  rum.  After  a  short  stay,  he  returned  to 
the  governor,  and  told  him  he  had  given  him  a  bad, shilling-piece,  and 
presented  a  brass  one  to  be  exchanged.  The  governor,  thinking 
poesibly  it  might  have  been  the  case,  gave  him  another.  It  was  not 
long  before  he  returned  a  second  time  with  another  brass  shilling  to 
be  exchanged ;  the  governor  was  now  convinced  of  his  knavery,  but, 
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not  caring  to  make  words  at  the  time,  gave  him  another;  and  thos  the 
fellow  got  four  shillings  for  one. 

The  governor  determined  to  have  thfe  rogue  corrected  for  his  abuse, 
and,  meeting  with  him  soon  after,  told  him  he  must  take  a  letter  to 
Boston  for  him,  and  gave  him  a  half  crown  for  the  service.  The 
letter  was  directed  to  the  keeper  of  bridewell,  ordering  him  to  give 
the  bearer  so  many  lashes ;  but,  mistrusting  that  all  was  not  exactly 
agreeable,  and  meeting  a  servant  of  the  governor  on  the  road,  order^ 
him,  in  the  name  of  his  master,  to  carry  the  letter  immediately,  as 
he  was  in  haste  to  return.  The  consequence  was,  this  servant  got 
egregiously  whipped.  When  the  governor  learned  what  had  taken 
place,  he  felt^no  little  chagrin  at  being  thus  twice  outwitted  by  the 
Indian. 

He  did  not  see  the  fellow  for  some  time  after  this,  but  at  length, 
falling  in  with  him,  asked  him  by  what  means  he  had  clieated  and 
deceived  him  so  many  times.  Taking  the  governor  again  in  his  own 
play,  he  answered,  pointing  with  his  finger  to  his  head, "  Head  work, 
Coponoh,  head  .work !"  The  governor  was  now  so  well  pleased  that 
he  forgave  th^  whole  ofience. 

Equality, — An  Indian  chief,  on  being  asked  whether  his  people 
were  free,  answered,  *«  Why  not,  since  I  myself  am  free,  although 
their  king'.'" 

Matrimony, — "An  aged  Indian,  who  for  many  years  had  spent  much 
time  among  the  white  people,  both  in  Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey, 
one  day,  about  the  year  1770,  observed  that  the  Indians  had  not  only 
a  much  easier  way  of  getting  a  wife  than  the  whites,  but  also  a  more . 
certain  way  of  getting  a  good  one.  'For,*  said  he  in  broken  Ekiglish, 
*. white  man  court — court — ^may  be  one  whole  year! — may  be  two 
'years  before  he  marry!  Well — may  be  then  he  get  very  good  wife:— 
but  may  be  not — may  be  very  cross!  Well,  now  suppose  ciioss! 
scold  so  soon  as  get  awake  in  the  morning !  scold  all  day  ! — scold 
until  sleep ! — all  one — he  must  keep  him  I — White  people  have  law 
forbidding  throw  away  wife  if  he  be  ever  so  cross — must  keep  him 
always!  Well,  how  does  Indian  do?  Indian,  when  he  see  industrious 
sqtfaw,  he  go  to  him,  place  his  two  fore-fingers  close  aside  each  other, 
make  two  like  one — then  look  squaw  in  the  face — see  him  smile — this 
is  all  one  he  say  yes! — so  he  take  him  home — no  danger  he  be  cross! 
No,  no — squaw  know  too  well  what  Indian  do  if  he  cross !  throw  him 
away  and  take  another ! — Squaw  love  to  eat  meat — no  husband  no 
meat.  Squaw  do  every  thing  to  please  husband,  he  do  every  thing 
to  please  squaw — live  happy.' " 

Toleration. — In  the  year  1791 ,  two  Creek  chiefs  accompanied  an 
American  to  England,  where,  as  usual,  they  attracted  great  attention, 
and  many  flocked-  around  them,  as  well  to  learn  their  ideas  of  certain 
things  as  to^behold  "the  savages."  Being  asked  their  opinion  of 
religion,  or  of  what  religion  they  were,  one  made  answer,  they  had 
no  priests  in  their  country,  or  established  religion,  for  they  thought, 
that,  upon  a  subject  where  there  was  no  possibility  of  people's  agreeing 
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in  opinioii,  and  as  it  was  altogether  matter  of  mere  qpinion,  ^  it  was 
best  that  every  one  should  paddle  his  canoe  his  own  way."  Here  is 
a  volume  of  instruction  in  a  short  answer  of  a  sava^l 

Justice* — ^A  white  trader  sold  a  quantity  of  powder  to  an  Indian, 
and  imposed  upon  him  by  making  him  believe  it  was  a  grain  which 
grew  like  wheat,  by  sowing  it  upon  the  ground.  He  was  greatly 
dated  by  the  prospect,  not  only  of  raising  his  own  powder,  but  of 
being  able  to  supply  others,  and  thereby  becoming  immensely  rich. 
Having  prepared  his  ground  with  great  care,  he  sowed  his  powder 
with  the  utmost  exactness  in  the  spring.  Month  afler  month  passed 
away,  but  his  powder  did  not  even  sprout,  and  winter  came  before  he 
was  satisfied  that  he  had  been  deceived.  He  said  nothing;  but  some 
time  after,  when  the  trader  had  forgotten  the  trick,  the  same  Indian 
succeeded  in  getting  credit  of  him  to  a  large  amount.  The  time  set 
for  payment  having  expired,  he  sought  out  the  Indian  at  his  residence, 
and  demanded  payment  for  his  goods.  The  Indian  heard  his  demand 
with  great  complaisance;  then,  looking  him  shrewdly  in  the  eye,  said, 
«*Me  pay  you  when  my  powder  grow."  This  was  enough.  The 
guilty  white  man  quickly  retraced  his  steps,  satisfied,  we  apprehend, 
to  balance  his  account  with  the  chagrin  he  had  received. 

Hunting, — ^The  Indians  had  methods  to  catch  game  which  served 
them  extremely  well.  The  same  month  in  which  the  Mayflower 
brought  over  the  forefathers,  November,  1620,  to  the  shores  of  Ply- 
mouth, several  of  them  ranged  about  the  woods  near  by  to  learn  wkiat 
the  country  contained.  Having  wandered  farther  than  they  were 
apprised,  in  their  endeavor  to  return,  they  say,  "We  were  shrewdly 
puzzled,  and  lost  our  way.  As  we  wandered,  we  came  to  a  tree, 
where  a  young  sprout  was  bowed  down  over  a  bow,  and  some  acorns 
strewed  underneath.  Stephen  Hopkins  said  it  had  been  to  catch  some 
deer.  So,  as  we  were  looking  at  it,  William  Bradford  being  in  the 
rear,  when  he  came,  looking  also  upon  it,  and  as  he  went  about,  it 
gave  a  sudden  jerk  up,  and  he  was  immediately  caught  up  by  the  legs. 
It  was  (they  continue)  a  verypretty  device,  npiade  with  a  rope  of  their 
own  making,  (of  bark  or  some  kind  of  roots  probably,)  and  having 
a  noose  as  artliVcially  made  as  any  roper  in  England  can  make,  and 
as  like  ours  as  can  be,  which  we  brought  away  with  us." 

Preaching  against  praxstice, — John  Simon  was  a  Sogkonate,  who, 
about  the  year  1700,  was  a  settled  minister  to  that  tribe.  He  was  a 
man  of  strong  mind,  generally  temperate,  but  sometimes  remiss  in  the 
latter  particular.  The  following  anecdote  is  told  as  characteristic  of 
his  notions  of  justice.  Simon,  on  account  of  his  deportment^  was 
created  justice  of  the  peace,  and  when  difRculties  occurred  involving 
any  of  his  people,  he  sat  with  the  English  justice  to  aid  in  making  up ' 
judgment.  It  happened  that  Simon's  squaw,  with  some  others,  had 
committed  some  oifllenee.  Justice  Almy  and  Simon,  in  making  up 
their  minds,  estimatedf^he  amount  of  offimce  differently:  Almy  thought 
each  should  receive  eight  or  ten  stripes,  but  Sixnon  said  "  No,  four  or 
five  are  enough, — ^poor  Indians  are  ignorant,  and  it  is  not  Cbristian- 
like  to  punish  so  4iardly  those  who  are  ignorant  as  those  who  have 
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knowledge."  Simon's  judgment  prevailed.  When  Mr.  Almy  asked 
John  how  many  his  wife  should  receive,  be  said,  ^<  Double,  because 
she  had  knowledge  to  have  done  better;''  but  Colonel  Almy,  out  of 
regard  to  John's  feelings,  wholly  remitted  his  wife's  punishment.  John 
looked  very  serious,  and  made  no  reply  while  in  presence  of  the  court, 
but,  on  the  first  fit  opportunity,  remonstrated  very  severely  against 
his  judgment,  and  said  to  him,  <«To  what  purpose  do  we  preach  a 
religion  of  justice,  if  we  do  unrighteousness  in  judgment." 

Sam  Hide* — ^There  are  few,  we  imagine,  who  have  not  heard  of 
this  personage;  but,  notwithstanding  his  great  notoriety,  we  might  not 
be  thought  serious  in  the  rest  of  our  work,  were  we  to  enter  seriously 
into  his  biography;  for  the  reason,  that  from  his  day  to  this,  his  name 
has  been  a  by -word  in  all  New  England,  and  means  as  much  as  to  say 
the  greatest  of  liars.  It  is  on  account  of  the  following  anecdote  that 
he  is  noticed: 

Sam  liide  was  a  notorious  cider-drinker  as  well  as  liar,  and  used 
to  travel  the  country  to  and  fro,  begging  it  from  door  to  door.  At 
one  time  he  happened  in  a  region  of  country  where  cider  was  very 
hard  to  be  procured,  either  from  its  scarcity,  or  from  Sam's  frequent 
visits.  However,  cider  he  was  determined  to  have,  if  lying,  in  any 
shape  or  color,  would  gain  it.  Being  not  far  from  the  house  of  an 
acquaintance,  who  he  knew  had  cider, — but  he  knew,  or  was  well 
satisfied,  that,  in  the  ordinary  way  of  begging,  he  could  not  get  it, — 
.be  set  his  wits  to  work  to  lay  a  plan  to  insure  it.  This  did  not  occupy 
him  long.  On  arriving  at  the  house  of  the  gentleman,  instead  of  asking 
for  cider,  he  inquired  for  the  man  of  the  house,  whom,  on  appearing, 
Sam  requested  to  go  aside  with  him,  as  he  had  something  of  import- 
ance  to  conununicate  to  him.  When  they  were  by  themselves,  Sam 
told  him  he  had  that  morning  shot  a  fine  deer,  and  that  if  he  would 
give  him  a  crown,  he  would  tell  him  where  it  was.  The  gentleman 
did  not  incline  to  do  this,  but  offered  half  a  crown.  Finally,  Sam 
said  as  he  had  walked  a  great  distance  that  morning,  and  was  very 
dry,  for  half  a  crown  and  a  mug  of  cider  he  would  tell  him.  This 
was  agreed  upon,  and  the  price  paid.  .  Now  Sam  was  required  to 
point  out  the  spot  where  the  deer  was  to  be  found,  which  he  did  in 
this  manner.  He  said  to  his  friend,  "You  know  of  such  a  meadow," 
describing  it.  ** Yes."  "You  know  a  big  ash  tree,  with  a  big  top, 
by  the  little  brook]"  "  Yes."  "  Well,  under  that  tree  lies  the  deer." 
This  was  satisfactory,  and  Sam  departed.  It  is  unnecessary  to  men- 
tion that  the  meadow  was  found,  and  the  tree  by  the  brook,  but  no 
deer.  The  duped  man  could  bardly  contain  himself  on  considering 
what  he  had  been  doing.  To  look  afler  Sam  for  satisfaction  would 
be  worse  than  looking  afler  the  deer,  so  the  farmer  concluded  to  go 
home  contented.  Some  years  afler  he  happened  to  fall  in  ^vith  the 
Indian,  and  he  immediately  began  to  rally  him  for  deceiving  him  so, 
and  demanded  back  his  money,  and  pay  for  his  cider  and  trouble. 
"  Why,"  said  Sanr,  "  would  you  find  fault  if  Indian  told  truth  half 
the  time?"  "No."  "Well,"  says  Sam,  "you  find  him  meadow?" 
"Yes."    "You  find  him  tree?"     "Yes."    "  What  for  then  you  find 
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fault  with  Sam  Hide  when  he  told  you  two  truth  to  one  lie?''    The 
affair  ended  here*    Sam  heard  no  n^^re  from  the  farmer. 

This  is  hut  one  of  the  numerous  anecdotes  off  Sara  Hide,  which, 
could  they  be  collected,  would  fill  many  pages.  He  died  in  Dedham, 
January  5th,  1782,  at  the  great  age  of  one  hundred  and  five  years. 
He  was  a  great  jester,  and  passed  for  an  uncommon  wit.  In  all  the 
wars  against  the  Indians  during  his  iiietime  he  served  the  English 
faithfully,  and  had  the  name  of  a  brave  soldier.  He  had  himself 
killed  nineteen  of  the  enemy,  and  tried  hard  to  make  up  the  twentieth, 
but  was  unable. 

Characters  contrasted. — ^An  Indian  of  the  Kennebeck  tribe,  re- 
markable for  his  good  conduct,  received  a  grant  of  land  from  the 
State,  and  fixed  himself  in  a  new  township  where  a  number  of  families 
were  settled.  Though  not  ill  treated,  yet  the  common  prejudice  against 
Indians  prevented  any  sympathy  with  him.  This  was  shown  at  the 
death  of  his  only  child,  when  none  of  the  people  came  near  him. 
Shortly  afterwards  he  went  to  some  of  the  inhabitants  and  said  to 
them,  "  When  white  man's  child  die,  Indian  man  be  sorry, — he  help 
bury  him.  When  my  child  die,  no  one  speak  to  nie, — 1  make  his 
grave  alone.  I  can  no  live  here."  He  gave  up  his  farm,  dug  up  the 
body  of.  his  child,  and  carried  it  with  him  two  hundred  miles  through 
the  forests,  to  join  the  Canada  Indians! 

.A  Ivdicrous  error » — ^There  was  published  in  London,  in  1762, 
"The  American  Gazetteer,"  &c.,  in  which  is  the  following  account 
of  Bristol,  R.  I.,  "A  county  and  town  in  New  England.  The  capital 
is  remarkable  for  the  King  of  Spain's  having  a  palace  in  it,  and  being 
killed  there;  and  also  for  Crown  the  poet's  begging  it  of  Charles  11." 
The  blunder  did  not  rest  here,  but  is  found  in  '*The  North  American 
and  the  West  Indian  Gazetteer,"  &c.  Thus  Philip  of  Spain  seems  to ' 
have  had  the  misfortune  of  being  mistaken  for  Philip  of  the  Wampa- 
noags,  alias  Pometacom  of  Pokanoket.- 

Origin  or  meaning  of  the  name  Canada. — It  is  said,  that  Canada 
was.  discovered  by  the  Spaniards,  before  the  time  of  Cartier,  and  that 
the  bay  of  Chaleurs  was  discovered  by  them,  and  is  the  same  as  the 
Baye  des  Espagnoles;  and  that  the  Spaniards,  not  meeting  with  any 
appearances  of  mines  of  the  precious  metals,  said  to  one  another, 
aca  nada^  which  in  their  language  signified  nothing  here,  and  forth- 
with departed  from  the  country.  The  Indians,  having  heard  these 
words,  retained  them  in  their  memories,  and,  when  the  French  came 
among  them,  made  use  of  them,  probably  by  way  of  salutation,  not 
understanding  their  import ;  and  they  were  supposed  by  the  voyagers 
to  be  the  name  of  the  country.  It  was  only  necessary  to  drop  the 
first  letter,  and  use  the  two  words  as  two  syllables,  and  the  word 
Canada  was  complete. 

But  as  long  ago  as  Father  Charlevoix  wrote  hia^admirable  History 
of  New  France,  he  added  a  note  upon  the  derivation  of  the  name 
Canada,  in  which  he  said  some  derived  it  from  an  Iroquois  word 
meaning  an  ass^nblage  of  houses.  Doctor  J.  R.  Forster  has  a  learned 
note  upon  it  also,  in  lus  valuable  account  of  Voyages  and  Discoveries 
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in  the  North.  He  objecto  to  the  oca  nada  origin,  because,  in  Spanuii, 
the  word  for  here  is  not  oca,  bu^i^,  and  that  to  form  Canada  from 
Aquinada  would  be^oroed  and  unnatural.  Yet  he  says,  <'In  ancient 
maps  we  often  find  Ca:  da  Nada^*  that  is,  Cape  Nothing.  *«  But 
from  a  Canadian  (Indian)  vocabulary,  annexed  to  the  original  edition 
of  the  second  voyage  of  Jaques  Caitier,  Paris,  1545,  it  appears,  that 
an  assemblage  of  houses,  or  habitations,  i.  e.  a  town,  was  by  the 
natives  called  Canada.  Cartier  says,  lU  appeUeni  une  inl2e---Ca- 
nada."  Mr.  Heckewelder  is  of  much  the  same  opinion  as  Charlev(»x 
and  Foirster.  He  says,  that  in  a  prayer-book  in  the  Mohawk  lan- 
guage, he  read,  ^  Ne  Kanada^gtmgh  Konwayatsk  Naxareth,^^  which 
was  a  translation  of  '<  in  a  dty  calted  Nazareth." 

Origin  of  the  name  Yankee* — Anbury,  an  author  who  did  not 
respect  the  Americans,  any  more  than  many  others  who  have  been 
led  captive  by  them,  has  the  following  paragraph  upon  this  word: — 
"The  loweir  class  of  these  yankees — apropos,  it  may  not  be  amiss 
here  just  to  observe  to  you  the  etymology  of  this  term:  it  is  derived 
from  a  Cherokee  word,  eankkCj  which  signifies  coward  and  slave. 
This  epithet  of  yankee  was  bestowed  upon  the  inhabitants  of  New 
England  by  the  Virginians,  for  not  assisting  them  in  a  war  with  the 
Cherokees,  and  they  have  always  been  held  in  derision  by  \U  But 
the  name  has  been  more  prevalent  since  (1775)  the  commencement 
of  hostilities^  the  soldiery  at  Boston  used  it  as  a  term  of  reproach; 
but  ader  the  affair  at  Bunker's  Hill,  the  Americans  gloried  in  it. 
Yankee-doodle  is  now  their  pcean,  a  favorite  of  favorites,  played  in 
their  army,  esteemed  as  warlike  as  the  grenadier's  march — it  is  the 
lover's  speU,  the  nurse's  lullaby.  Afler  our  rapid  successes,  we  held 
the  yankees  in  great  contempt;  but  it  was  not  a  little  mortifying  to 
hear  them  play  this  tune^  when  their  army  marched  down  to  our 
surrender." 

But  Mr.  Heckewelder  thinks  that  the  Indians,  in  endeavoring  to 
pronounce  the  name  English,  could  get  that  sound  no  nearer  than 
these  letters  give  it, — yengees.  This  was  perhaps  the  true  origin  of 
yankee.' 

A  singular  stratagem  to  escape  torture. — *'  Some  years  ago  the 
'  Shawano  Indians,  being  obliged  to  remove  from  their  habitations,  in 
their  way  took  a  Muskohge  warrior,  known  by  the  name  of  old 
Scrany,  prisoner;  they  bastinadoed  him  severely,  and  condemned  him 
to  the  fiery  torture.  He  underwent  a  great  deal  without  showing  any 
concern ;  his  countenance  and  behaviour  were  as  if  he  suffered  not  the 
least  pain.  He  told  his  persecutors  with  a  bold  voice,  that  he  was  a 
warrior ;  that  he  gained  most  of*  his  martial  reputation  at  the  expense 
of  their  nation,  and  was  desirous  of  showing  them,  in  the  act  of  dying, 
that  he  was  still  as  much  their  superior,  as  when  he  headed  his  gallant 
countrymen;  thaL^lthough  he  had  fallen  into  their  hands,  and  for- 
feited the  protection  of  the  divine  power  by  some  impurity  or  other, 
when  carrying  the  holy  ark  of  war  against  his  devoted  enemies,  yet 
he  had  so  much  remaining  virtue  as  would  enable  him  to  punish 
himself  more  exquisitely  than  all  their  despicable,  ignorant  crowd 
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possibly  could;  and  that  he  would  do  so,  if  they  gave  him  liberty  by 
untying  him,  and  handing  him  one  ^f  the  red-hot  gun-bannels  out  of 
the  iire.  The  proposal,  and  his  method  of  address,  appeared  so 
exceedingly  bold  and  uncommon,  that  his  request  was  granted.  Then 
suddenly  seizing  one  end  of  the  red-hot  barrel,  and  brandishing  it 
from  side  to  side,  leaped  down  a  prodigious  steep  and  high  bank  into  a 
branch  of  the  river,  diyed  through  it,  ran  over  a  small  island,  and  passed 
the  other  branch,  amidst  a  shower  of  bullets;  and  though  numbers  of 
his  enemies  were  in  close  pursuit  of  him,  he  got  into  a  bramble-swamp, 
through  which,  though  naked  and  in  a  mangled  condition,  he  reached 
his  own  country."  j 

An  unparalleled  cage  of  tuffering* — ^«<The  Shawano  Indians  cap- 
tured a  warrior  of  the  Anantoocah  natibn,  and  put  him  to  the  stake, 
according  to  their  usual  cruel  solemnities:  having  unconcernedly 
suffered  much  torture,  he  told  them,  with  scorn,  they  did  not  know 
how  to  punish  a  noted  enemy;  therefore  he  was  willing  to  teach  them, 
and  would  confirm  the  truth  of  his  assertion  if  they  allowed  him  the 
opportunity.  Acoordingly  he  requested  of  them  a  pipe  and  some 
tobacco,  which  was  given  him;  as  soon  as  he  had  lighted  it,  he  sat 
down,  naked  as  he  was,  on  the  women's  burning  torches,  that  were 
within  his  circle,  and  continued  smoking  his  pipe  without  the  least 
discomposure.  On  this  a  head  warrior  leaped  up,  and  said,  they  saw 
plain  enough  that  he  was  a  warrior,  and  not  afraid  of  dying,  nor 
should  he  have  died,  only  that  he  was  both  spoiled  by  the  fire,  and 
devoted  to  it  by  their  laws;  however,  though  he  was  a  very  dangerous 
enemy,  and  his  nation  a  treacherous  people,  i(  should  be  seen  that 
they  paid  a  regard  to  bravery,  even  in  one  who  was  marked  with  war 
streaks  at  the  cost  of ,many .of  the  lives  of  their  beloved  kindred;  and 
then  by  way  of  favor,  he  with  his  friendly  tomahawk  instantly  put  an 
end  to  all  his  pains." 

Ignorance  the  effsfpring  of  absurd  opinions. — ^The  resolution  and 
courage  of  the  Indians,  says  Colonel  Rogers,  "under  sickness  and 
pain,  is  truly  surprising.  A  young  woman  will  be  in  labor  a  whole 
day  without  uttering  one  groan  or  cry;  should  she  betray  such  a 
.weakness,  they  would  immediately  say,  that  she  was  unworthy  to  be 
a  mother,  and  that  her  offspring  could  not  fail  of  being' cowards." 

A  Northern  custom. — When  Mr.  Hearne  was  on  the  Coppermine 
river,  in  1771,  some  of  the  Copper  Indiana  in  his  company  killed  a 
number  of  Esquimaux,  by  which  act  they  considered  themselves 
unclean ;  and  all  concerned  in  the  murder  were  not  allowed  to  cook 
any  provisions,  either  for  themselves  or  others.  They  were,  however, 
allowed  to  eat  of  others'  cooking,  but  not  until  they  had  painted,  with 
a  kind  of  red  earth,  all  the  space  between  their  nose  and,  chin,  as  well 
as  a  greater  part  of  their  cheeks,  almost  to  their  ears.  Neither  would 
they  use  any  other  dish  or  pipe  than  their  own. 

Another  Pocahontas, — While  Lewis  and  Clarke  were  on  the  shore 
of  the  Pacific  Ocean,  in  1806,  one  of  their  men  went  one  evcni^pig  into 
a  village  of  the  Killamuk  Indians,  alone,  a  small  distance  from  his 
party,  and  on  the  opposite  side  of  a  creek  from  that  of  the  encamp- 
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ment.  A  strange  In^ta  hai^ned  to  be  there  also,  who  expressed 
great  respect  and  love  for  the  wjnite  man ;  but  in  reality  he  meant  to 
murder  htm  for  the  articles  he  had  about  him.  This  happened  to  come 
to  the  knowledge  of  a  Chinnook  woman,  and  she  determined  at  onee 
to  save  his  life  ,*  therefore,  when  the  white  man  was  about  to  return 
to  his  oompamons,  the  Indian  was  going  to  accompany  him»  and  klQ 
him  in  the  way.  As  .they  were  about  to  set  out,  the  woman  caught 
the  white  man  by  the  clothes,  to  prevent  his  going  with  the  Indian. 
He,  not  understanding  her  intention,  pulled  away  from  her ;  but  as  a 
last  resort,  she  ran  out  and  shrieked,  which  raised  the  men  in  every 
direction ;  and  the  Indian  became  alarmed  for  his  own  safety,  and 
made  his  escape  before  the  white  man  knew  he  had  been  in  danger. 

Self-command  in  time  of  danger, — There  was  in  Carolina  a 
noted  chief  of  the  Yamoisees,  who,  in  the  year  1702,  with  about  six 
hundred  of  his  countrymen,  went  with  Col.  Daniel  and  Col.  Moore 
against  the  Spcuaiards  in  Florida.  His  name  was  Arratonomakaw. 
When  the  English  were  obliged  to  abandon  their  undertaking,  and  as 
they  were  retreating  to  their  boats,  they  became  alarmed,  supposing 
the  Spaniards  were  upon  them«  Arratommakaw,  having  arrived  at 
the  boats,  was  reposing  himself  upon  his  oars,  and  was  fast  asleep. 
The  soldiers  rallied  him  for  being  so  slow  in  his  retreat,  and  ordered 
him  to  make  more  haste:  "But  he  replied,  «No — though  your 
governor  leaves  you,  I  will  not  stir  till  I  have  seen  all  my  men  before 
me.'" 

/iwit^crcncc.— Archihau  was  a  sachem  of  Maryland,  whose  resi- 
dence was  upon  the  Potomac,  when  that  country  was  settled  by  the 
English  in  163d--4.  The  place  of  his  residence  was  named,  like  the 
river,  Potomac  As  usual  with  the  Indians,  he  received  the  English 
under  Glovernor  Calvert  with  great  attention.  It  should  be  noted,  that 
Archihau  was  not  head  sachem  of  the  Potomacs,  but  governed  instead 
of  his  nephew,  who  was  a  child,  and  who,  like  the  head  men  of 
Virginia,  was  called  VVerowance.  From  this  place  the  colonists  sailed 
20  leagues  further  up  the  river,  to  a  place  called  Piscataway.  Here 
a  wenowance  went  on  board  the  governor's  pinnace,  to  treat  with 
him.  On  being  asked  whether  he  was  willing  the  English  should 
settle  in  his  country,  in  case  they  found  a  place  convenient  for  them, 
he  made  answer,  "  I  will  not  bid  you  go,  neither  will  I  bid  you  stay, 
but  you  may  use  your  own  discretion." 

Their  notions  of  the  learning' of  the  Whites. — At  the  Congress 
at  Lancaster,  in  1744,  between  the  government  of  Virginia  and  the 
Five  Nations,  the  Indians  were  told  that,  if  they  would  send  some  of 
their  young  men  to  Virginia,  the  English  would  give  them  an  education 
at  their  college.  An  orator  replied  to  this  ofler  as  follows : — ^«*  We 
know  that  you  highly  esteem  the  kind  of  learning  taught  in  those 
colleges,  and  that  the  maintenance  of  our  young  men,  while  with  you, 
would  be  very  expensive  to  you.  We  are  convinced,  therefore,  that 
you  mean  to  do  us  good  by  your  proposal,  and  we  thank  you  heartily. 
But  you  who  are  wise  must  know,  that  different  nations  have  different 
conceptions  of  things ;  and  you  will  therefore  not  take  it  amiss,  if  our 
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id^  of  this'  kind  of  education  hapipen  bOt  to  Isei  th^  sanie  \oith  ^oun(* 
We  have  had  some  experience  of  it  r  several  of  our  young  people  were 
jbnnerly  brought  up  at  the  colleges  of  the  northern  provinces*;  the|y 
were  instructed  in  ail  your  sciences ;  but  when  they  came  back  to  us, 
they  were  bad  runners;  ignorant  of  every  means  of  living  in  the 
woods ;  unable  to  bear  either  cold  or  hunger ;  knew  ndther  how  to 
build  a  cabin,  take  a  deer,  nor  kill  an  enemy;  spoke  our  language 
imperfectly;  were  therefore  neither  fit  for  hunters,  warriors,  nor  coun- 
isellors ;  'they  were  totally  good  for  nothipg.  We  are,  however,  not 
the  less  obliged  by  your  kind.ofier,  though  we  decline  accepting  it; 
and  to  show  our  grateful  sense  dC  it,  if  the  gentlemen  of  Virginia  will 
send  us  k  dozen  of  their  sons,  we  will  take  great  care  of  their  edueation^ 
instruct  them  in  all  we  know,  and  make*  men  of  them." 

Success  of  a  Missionary. — ^Those  who  have  attempted  to  Chris- 
tianise the  Indians  complam  that  they  are  too  silent,  apd  that  their 
taciturnity  is  the  greatest  difficulty  with  which  they  have  to  contend. 
Their  notions  of  propriety  upon  matters  of  conver8atk)n  are  so 
nice,  that  they  deem  it  improper,  in  the  highest  degree,  even  to  deny 
or  contriidict  any  thing  that  is  said,  at  the  time ;  and  hence  the  diffi- 
culty of  knowing  what  effect  any  thing  has  upon  their  minfdsat  the 
time  of  delivery.  In  this  they  nave  a  proper  advantage;  for  how 
often  does  it  happen  that  people  would  answer  very  di^rently  upon 
a  matter,  were  they  to  consider  upon  it  but  a  short^  time!  The  Indians 
seldom  answer  a  matter  of  importance  the  same  day,  lest,  in  so  doing, 
they  should  be  thought  to  have  treated  it  as  though  it  was  of  small 
consequence.  We  oftener  repent  of  a  hasty  decision,  than  that  we 
iiave  lost  time  in  maturing  our  judgments.  Now  for  the  anecdote : 
and  as  it  is  from  the  Essays  of  Dr.  Franklin,  it  shall  "be  tdd  in  his 
own  way.  § 

"  A  Swedish  minister,  having  assemWcd  the  chiefs  of  the  Susque- 
hanna Indians,  made  a  sermon  to  them,  acquaintmg  them  with  the 
principal  historical  facts  on  which  our  religion  is  founded ;  such  as 
the  fall  of  our  first  parents  by  eating  an  apple ;  the  coming  of  Christ 
to  repair  the  mischief;  his  miracles  and  sufferings,  &c.  Wljen  he 
had  finished,  an  Indian  orator  stood  up  to  thank  him.  '  What  you 
have  told  us,'  said  he,  Ms  all  very  good.  It  is  indeed  bad  to  eat 
apples.  It  is  better  to  make  them  all  into  cider.  We  are  much 
obliged  by  your  kindness  in  coming  so'  far  to  tell  us  those  things, 
which  you  have  heard  from  your  mothers.'  '^ 

"  When  the  Indian  had  told  the  missionary  one  of  the  legends  of 
his  nation,  how  they  had  been  supplied  with  maize  or  com,  beans  and 
tobacco,*  he  treated  it  with  contempt,  and  said,  *  What  I  delivered  to 
you  were  sacred  truths ;  but  what  you  tell  me  is  mere  fable,  fiction, 

*  The  story  of  the  beautiful  woman,  who  descended  to  the  earth,  and 
was  fed  by  the  Indians,  Black-Hawk  is  made  to  tell,  in  his  life,  page  78. 
It  is  the  same  often  told,  and  alluded  to  by  Franklin  in  the  text.  To 
Mward  the  Indians  for  their  kindness,  she  caused  com  to  grow  where  her 

g^ht  hand  had  touched  the  earth,  beans  where  the  left  rested,  and  tobacco 
ere  she  was  seated. 
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and  faladbood*'  The  ladiaa  felt  indignaot,  and  replied^  ^H;  brother, 
it  seems  your  friends  have  not  done  you  justice  in  your  olucatioa ; 
they  have  not  well  instructed  you  in  the.  rules  of  common  civility. 
You  see  that  we,  who  understand  and  practise  those  rules,  believe  all 
your  stories ;  why  do  you  refuse  to  believe  ours  V  " 

Curiosity* — "  When  any  of  the  Indians  come  into  our  towns,  our 
people  are  apt  to  crowd  round  them,  gaze  upon  them,  and  incommode 
them  where  they  desire  to  be  private;  this  they  esteem  great  rudeness, 
and  the  efiect  of  the  want  of  instruction  in  the  rules  of  civility  and 
good  manners.  '  We  have,'  say  they,  <  as  much  curiosity  as  you, 
and  when  you  come  into  our  towns,  we  wish  fpr  opportunities  of 
looking  at  you ;  but  for  this  purpose  we  hide  ourselves  behind  bushes 
where  you  are  to  p^s,  and  never  intrude  ourselves  into  your  com* 
pany.'" 

RvUa  of  con9er8ation.^*^^The  business  of  the  women  is  to  take 
exact  notice  of  what  pa[sses»  imprint  it  in  their  memories,  (for  they 
have  no  writing,)  and  communicate  it  to  their  children.  They  are 
the  records  of  tbie  council,  and  they  preserve  tradition  of  the  stipula- 
tions in  treaties  a  hundred  years  back,  which,  when  we  compare  with 
our  w;ritings,  we  always  find  exact.  He  that  would  speak  rises.  The 
rest  observe  a  profound  silence.  When  he  has  finished  and  sits  down, 
they  leave  him  five  or  six  minutes  to  recollect,  so  that  if  he  has  omiUed 
any  thing  he  intended  to  say,  or  hsis  any  thing  to  add,  he  may  rise 
again  and  deliver  it.  To  interrupt  another,  even  in  common  conver- 
sation,  is  reckoned  highly  indecent.  How  difierent  this  is  from  the 
conduct  of  a  polite  British  house  of  commons,  where  scarce  a  day 
passes  without  some  confusion,  that  makes  the  speaker  hoarse  in 
calling  to  ord<er;  and  how  difierent  from  the  mode  of  conversation  in 
many  polite  companies  of  E^irope,  where,  if  you  do  not  deliver  your 
sentence  with  great  rapidity,  you  are  cut  off  in  the  middle  of  it  by 
the  impatient  loquacity  of  those  you  converse  with,  and  never  sufifered 
to  finish  if  Instead  of  being  better  since  the  days  of  Franklin,  we 
apprehend  it  has  grown  worse.  The  modest  and  unassuming  often 
find  it  exceeding  difficult  to  gain  a  hearing  at  all.  Ladies,  and  many 
who  consider  themselves  examples  of  good  manners,  transgress  to  an 
insufferable  degree,  in  breaking  in  upon  the  conversations  of  others. 
Some  of  these,  like  a  ship  driven  by  a  northwester,  bearing  down  the 
small  crafl  in  her  course,  come  upon  us  by  surprise,  and  if  we  attempt 
to  proceed  by  raising  our  voices  a  little,  we  are  sure  to  be  drowned 
by  a  much  greater  elevation  on  their  part.  It  is  a  want  of  good 
breeding  which,  it  is  hoped,  every  young  person  whose  eye  this  may 
meet  will  not  be  guilty  of  through  life.  There  is  great  oppcntunity 
for  many  of  mature  yeajrs  to  profit  by  it. 

■  Lost  confidence. — Aavjndian  runner,  arriving  in  a  village  of  his 
countrymen,  requested  the  immediate  attendance  of  its  inhabitants  in 
council,  as  he  wanted  their  answer  to  important  information.  The 
people  accordingly  assembled,  but  when  the  messenger  had  with  great 
anxiety  delivered  his  message,  and  waited  for  an  answer,  none  was 
given,  and  he  soon  observed  that  he  was  likely  to  be  left  alone  in  hia 
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placew    A  stranger  present  asked  a  principal  chief  the  meaning  of  this 
strange  proceeding,  who  gave  this  answer,  "He  once  told  ns  a  lie." 

Comic, — An  Indicui  having  been  found  frozen  to  death,  an  inquest 
of  his  countrymen  was  convened  to  determine  by  what  means  he 
came  to  such  a  death.  Their  verdict  was,  "  Death  from  the  freezing 
of  a  great  quantity  of  water  inside  of  him,  which  they  were  of  opinion 
he  had  drunken  for  rum." 

A  serious  question, — ^About  1794,  an  officer  presented  a  western 
chief  with  a  medal,  on  one  side  of  which  President  Washington  was 
represented  as  armed  with  a  sword,  and  on  the  other  an  Indian  was 
seen  in  the  act  of  burying  the  hatclict*  The  chief  at  once  saw  the 
wrong  done  his  countrymen,  and  very  wisely  asked,  "  Why  does  not 
the  president  bury  his  sword  too?" 

Self -esteem, — A  white  man,  meeting  an  Indian,  accosted  him  as 
brother.  The  red  man,  with  a  great  expression  of  meaning  in  his 
countenance,  inquired  how  they  came  to  be  brothers;  the  white  man 
replied,  "  O,  by  way  of  Adam,  I  suppose."  The  Indian  added,  "  Me 
thank  him  Great  Spirit  we  no  nearer  brothers." 

A  pf^eacher  taken  at  his  word, — A  certain  clergyman  had  for  his 
text  on  a  time, -"Vow  and  pay  the  Lord  thy  vows."  An  Indian 
happened  to  be  present,  who  stepped  up  to  tlie  priest  as  soon  as  he 
had  finished,  and  said  to  him,  "  Now  me  vow  me  go  hom^  with  you, 
Mr.  Minister."  The  priest,  having  no  laqguage  of  evasiop  at  com- 
mand, said,  "You  must  go,  then."  When  he  had  arrived  at  the  home 
of  the  minister,  the  Indian  vowed  again,  saying,  "  Now  me  vow  me 
have  supper."  When  this  was  finished,  he  said,  "Me  vow  me  stay 
all  night."  The  priest,  by  this  time  thinking  himself  sufficiently 
taxed,  replied,  "  It  may  be  so,  but  I  vow  you  shall  go  in  the  morning." 
The  Indian,  judging  from  the  tipne  of  his  host  that  more  vows  would 
be  useless,  departed  in  the  morning  sans  ceremonie. 

A  case  of  signal  barbarity, — ^It  is  related  by  Black  Hawk,  in  his 
life,  that  some  time  before  the  war  of  1812,  .one  of  the  Indians  had 
killed  a  Frenchman  at  Prairie  du  Chiens.  "The  British -soon  after 
took  him  prisoner,  and  said  they  would  shoot  him  the  next  day.  His 
family  were  encamped  a  short  distance  below  the  mouth  of  the  Ouis- 
consin.  He  begged  permission  to  go  and  see  them  that  night,  as  he 
was  to  die  the  next  day !  They  permitted  him  to  go,  after  promising 
to  returti  the  next  morning  by  sunrise.  He  visited  his  family,  which 
consisted  of  a  wife  and  six  children.  I  cannot  describe  their  meeting 
and  parting,  to  be  understood  by  the  whites,  ha  it  appears  that  their 
feelings  are  acted  upon  by  certain  rules  laid  down  by  their  .preachers, 
whilst^ours  are  governed  only  by  the  monitor  within  us.  He  parted  . 
from  his  wife  and  children,  humed  through  the  prairie  to  the  fort, 
and  arrived  in  time.  The  soldiers  were  ready,  and  immediately 
marched  out  and  shot  him  downP'  If  this  were  lot  cold-blooded, 
deliberate  murder,  on  the  pvt  of  the  whites,  I  have  no  conception  of 
what  constitutes  that  crime.  What  were  the  circumstances  of  the 
murder  we  are  not  informed;  but  whatever  they  may  have  been,  they 
cannot  excuse  a  still  greater  barbarity.  I  would  not  by  any  means 
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be  understood  to  advocate  the  cause  of  a  murderer;  but  I  will  askf 
whether  crime  is  to  be  prevented  by  crime:  murder  for  murder  is 
only  a  brutal  retaliation,  except  where  the  safety  of  a  community 
requires  the  sacrifice. 

J  M&urning  rrinch  in  a  short  time. — A  young  widow,  whose  husband 
had  been  dead  about  eight  days,  was  hastening  to  finish  her  grief,  m 
order  that  she  might  be  married  to  a  young  warrior ;  she  was  deter- 
mined, therefore,  to  grieve  much  in  a  short  time;  to  this  end  she  tore 
her  hair,  drank  spirits,  and  beat  her  breast,  to  make  the  tears  flow 
abundantly;  by  which  means,  on  the  evening  of  the  eighth  day,  she 
was  ready  again  to  marry,  hiding  grieved  sufficiently. 

How  to  etade  a  hard  question. — When  Mr.  Gist  went  over  the 
AUeghanies,  in  February,  1751?  on  a  tour  of  discovery  for  the  Ohio 
Company,  "an  Indian,  who  spoke  good  English,  came  to  him,  and 
said  that  their  great  man,  the  Beaver,  and  Captain  Oppamyluah,  ^two 
chiefs  of  the  Delawares,)  desired  to  know  where  the  Indians'  land 
lay,  for  the  French  claimed  all  the  land  on  one  side  of  the  Ohio  river, 
and  the  English  on  the  other."  This  question  Mr.  Gist  found  it  hard 
to  answer,  and  he  evaded  it  by  saying,  that  the  Indians  and  white 
men  wefb  all  subjects  to  the  same  king,^and  all  had  an  equal  privilege 
of  taking  up  and  possessing  the  land  in  conformity  with  the  conditions 
prescribed  by  the  king. 

Credulity  its  oion  punishment. — T\)B  traveller  Wansey,  accordii^ 
to  his  own  account,  would  not  enter  into  conversation  with  an  eminent 
chief,  because  he  had  heard  that  it  had  been  said  of  him  that  he  had 
in  his  time  "shed  blood  enough  to  swim  in.'*  He  had  a  great  desire 
to  feecorfie  acquainted  with  the  Indian  character,  but  his  credulity 
debarred  him  effectually  from  the  gratification.  The  chief  was  a 
Creek,  named  Flamingo,  who,  in  company  with  another  called  DouWe- 
Head,  visited  Philadelphia  as  ambassadors,  an  the  summer  of  1794. 
Few  travellers  discover  such  scrupulousness,  especially  .those  who 
come  to  America.  That  Flamingo  was  more  bloody  than  other  Indian 
waitiors  is  by  no  means  probable, '  but  a  mere  report  of  his  b^ing  a 
great  shedder  of  blood  kept  Mr.  Wansey  from  saying  any  more  about 
him. 

Just  indignaHon^ — Hatuay,  a  powerful  chief  of  Hispaniola,  having 
,  fled  from  thence  to  avoid  slavery  or  death  when  that  island  was 
ravaged  by  the  Spaniards,  was  taken  i^  1511,  when  they  conquered 
Cuba,  and  burnt  at  the  stake.  After  being  bound  to  the  stake,  a 
Franciscan  friar  labored  to  convert  him  to  the  Catholic  faith,  by 
promises  of  immediate  and  eternal  bliss  in  the  world  to  come  if  he 
would  believe ;  and  that,  if  he  would  not,  eternal  torments  were  his 
only  portion.  The  cazique,  with  seeming  composure,  asked  if  there 
were  any  Spaniards  in  those  regions  of  bliss.  On  being  answered 
that  there  were/ he  replied,  "Then  I  will  not  go  to  a  place  where  I 
may  meet  with  one  of  that  accursed  race^*' 

Harmless  decepHon.-^ln  a  time  of  Indian  troubles,  an  Indian 
▼bited  the  hoiise  of  Governor  Jenks,  of  Rhode  Island,  when  the 
goivemqr  took  occasion  to  request  him  that,  if  any  strange  Indian 
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should  come  to  his  wigwam,  to  let  him  know  it,  which  the  Indian 
promised  to  do;  but,  to  secure  his  fidelity,  the  governor  told  him  that 
when  he  should  give  him  such  information,  he  would  give  him  a  mug 
of  flip.  Some  time  after  the  Indian  came  again :  "  Well,  Mn  Gubenor. 
strange  Indian  come  to  my  house  last  night."  "Ah!"  says  th| 
governor,  "and  what  did  he  say?"  •  "He  no  speak,"  replied  the 
Indian.  "What!  not  speak  at  all?"  added  the  governor.  "No,  he 
no  speak  at  all."  "That  certainly  looks  suspicious,"  said  his  ex- 
cellency, and  inquired  if  he  were  still  there,  and  being  told  that  he 
was,  ordered  the  promised  mug  of  flip.  When  this  was  disposed  of, 
and  the  Indian  was  about  to  depart,  he  mildly  said,  "Mr.  Gubenor, 
my  squaw  have  child  last  night;"  and  thus  the  governor's  alarm  was 
suddenly  changed  into  disappointment,  and  the  strange  Indian  into  a 
new-born  papoose. 

Mammoth  bones* — 'Phe  following  very  interesting  tradition  con- 
cerning these  bones  among  the  Indians,  will  always  be  read  mih 
interest.  The  animal  to  which  th<»y  once  belonged  they  call  the  Big 
Buffalo;  and  on  the  early  maps  of  the  country  of  the  Ohio  we  see 
marked;  "  Elephants'  bgncs  said  to  be  found  here."  They  ivere  for 
some  time  by  many  supposed  to  have  been  the  bones  of  that  animal, 
but  they  are  pretty  generally  now  believed  to  have  belonged  to  a 
species  of  animal  long  since  extinct.  They  have  been  found  in  various 
pails  of  the  country,  but  in  the  greatest  abundance  about  the  salt  • 
licks  or  springs  in  Kentucky  and  Ohio.  There  has  never  been  an 
entire  skeleton  found,  although  the  one  in  Peale's  museum,  in  Phila- 
delphia, was  ^  near  perlbct,  that,  by  a  Ifttle  ingenuity  in  supplying 
its  defects  with  wood-work,  it  passes  extremely  well  for  such. 

The  tradition  of  the  Indians  concerning  this  animal  is,  that  he  was 
carnivorous,  and  existed,  as  late  as  1760;  in  the  northern  parts  of 
America.  Some  Dclawares,  in  the  time  of  the  revolutionary  war, 
visited  the'  Governor  of  Virginia  on  business,  which  having  been 
finiched,  some  questions  were  put  to  them  concerning  their  country, 
and  especially  what  they  knew  or  had  beard  respecting  the  animals 
whose  bones  had  been  fcund  about  the  salt  ficks  on  the  Ohio  river. 
*«  The  chief  speaker,"  continues  our  author,  Mr.  Jeflerson,  "  immedi- 
ately put  himself  into  an  attitude  of  oratory,  and,  with  a  pomp  suited 
to  what  he  conceived  the  elevation  of  his  subject,"  began  and  repeated 
as  follows : — "  In  ancien*t  times,  a  herd  of  theSe  tremendous  animals 
came  to  the  Big-k)ne  Li(^s,  and  began  an  universal  destruction  of 
the  bear,  deer,  elks,  buffaloes,  and  other  animals,  which  had  been 
created  for  the  use  of  the  Indians:  the  gi'cat  man  above,  looking  down 
and  seeing  this,  was  so  enraged,  that  he  seized  his  lightning,  descended 
to  the  earth,  and  seated  himself  on  a  neighboring  mountain,  on  a  rock 
of  which  his  seat  and  the  print  of  his  feet  are  stilly  to  be  seen,  and 
hurled  his  bolts  among  them  till  the  whole  were  slaughtered,  except 
the  big  bull,  who,  presenting  his  forehead  to  the  shafts,  shook  them 
ofl*  as  they  fell ;  but  missing  one  at  length,  it  wounded  him  in  the 
tide ;  whereon,  springing  rbund,  he  bounded  over  the  Ohio,  over  the 
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Wabash^,  the  Illinois,  and  finally  over  the  great  lakes,  where  he  is 
living  at  this  day." 

Such,  say  the  Indians,  is  the  account  handed  down  to  them  from 
their  ancestors,  and  they  could  furnish  no  other  information. 

Narrative  of  the  captivity  and  bold  exploit  of  Hannah  Duston. — 
The  relation  of  this  affair  forms  the  XXV.  article  in  the  Decennium 
Luctuosum  of  the  Magnalia  Christi  Americana,  by  Dr.  Cotton  Mather, 
and  is  one  of  the  best  written  articles  of  all  we  have  read  from  his 
pen.     At  its  head  is  this  significant  sentence — Dux  Fsemina  Facti. 

On  the  15th  of  March,  1697,  a  band  of  about  twenty  Indians  came 
unexpectedly  upon  Haverhill,  in  Massachusetts;  and,  as  their  numbers 
were  small,  they  made  their  attack  with  the  swiftness  of  the  whirlwind, 
and  as  suddenly  disappeared.  The  war,  of  which  this  eruption  was 
a  part,  had  continued  nearly  ten  years,  and  soon  afterwards  it  came 
to  a  close.  The  house  which  this  party  of  Indians  had  singled  out 
as  tiieir  object  of  attack,  belonged  to  one  Mr.  Thomas  Duston  or 
Dufistan,  in  the  outskirts  of  the  town.  Mr.  Duston  was  at  work,  at 
some  distance  from  his  house,  at  the  time,  and  whether  he  was  alarmed 
for  the  safety  of  his  family  by  the  shouts  of  the  Indiaiys,  ot  other 
cause,  we  are  not  informed ;  but  he  seems  to  have  arrived  there  time 
enough  before  the  arrival  of  the  Indians,  to  make  some  arrangements 
for  the  preser\'ation  of  his  children ;  but  his  wife,  who,  but  about  a 
week  before,  had  been  confined  by  a  child,  was  unable  to  rise  from 
her  bed,  to  the  distraction  of  her  agonised  husband.  No  time  was  to 
be  lost;  Mr.  Duston  had  only  time  to  direct  his  children's  flight,  (seven 
in  number,)  the  extremes  of  whose  ages  were  two  and  seventeen,  before 
the  Indians  were  upon  them.  With  his  gun,  the  distressed  father 
mounted  his  horse,  and  rode  away  in  the  direction  of  the  children, 
whom  he  overtook  but  about  forty  rod*  from  the  house.  His  first 
intention  was  to  take  up  one,  if  possible,  and  escape  with  it.  He  had 
no  sooner  overtaken  the*!,  than  this  resolution  was  destroyed ;  for  to 
xescue  either  to  ihe  exclusion  of  the  rest,  was  woree  than  death  itself 
to  him.  H(^  therefore  faced  about  and  met  the  enemy,  who  had 
closely  pursued  him  \  each  fired  upon  the  Other,  and  it  is  almost  a 
miracle  that  none  of  the  little  retreating  party  were  hurt.  The  Indians 
did  not  pursue  long,  from  fear  of  raising  the  neighboring  EngHsh 
l)efore  they  could  complete  their  objecL  and  hence  this  part  of  the 
family  escaped  to  a  place  of  safety. 

We  are  now  to  enter  fully  int©  the  relation  of  this  very  tragedy. 
There  was  living  in  the  house  of  Mr.  Duston,  as  nurse,  Mrs.  Mary 
Neff,  a  widow,  whose  heroic  conduct  in  sharing  the  fate  of  her 
mistress,  when  escape  was  in  her  power,  will  always  be  viewed  with 
admiration.  Thfe  Indians  were  now  in  the  undisturbed  possession  of 
the  house,  and  having  driven  the  sick  woman  from  lier  bed,  compelled 
her  to  sit  quietly  in  the  corner  of  a  fire-place,  while  they  completed  the 
pillage  of  the  house.  This  business  being  finished,  it  was  set  on  fire, 
and  Mrs.  Duston,  who  before  considered  herself  unable  to  walk,  was, 
at  the  approach  of  night,  obliged  to  march  into  the  wilderness^  and 
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escape  with  the  infant  child,  but  was  intercepted,  the  child  taken  ffOm 
heir,  and  its  brains  beat  out  against  a  neighboring  apple-tree,  while  its 
nurse  was  compelled  to  accompany  her  new  and  irightful  masters 
also.  The  captives  amounted  in  alt  to  thirteen,  some  of  whom,  a^ 
they  became  unable  to  travel,  were  murdered,  and  led  exposed  upon 
the  way.  Although  it  was  near  night  wh^i  they  quitted  Haverhill, 
they  travelled,  as  they  judged,  twelve  miles  before  encamping,*  " and 
then,*'  says  Dr.  Mather,  "  kept  up  with  their  new  masters  in  a  long 
travel  of  an  hundred  and  fifty  miles,  more  or  less,  within  a  few  days 
ensuing." 

AAer  journeying  awhile,  according  to  their  custom,  the  Indians 
divided  their  prisoners.  Mrs.  Duston,  Mrs.  Neff,  and  a  boy  named 
Samuel  Leonardson,  who  had  teen  captivated  at  Worcester,  about/ 
eighteen  months  befoi-e,  fell  to  the  lot  of  an  Indian  family,  consisting 
of  twelve  persons, — two  men,  three  women,  and  seven  children. 
These,  so  far  as  our  accounts  go,  were  very  kind  to  their  prisoners, 
bvt  told  them  there  was  one  ceremony  which  they  could  not  avoid, 
and  to  which  they  would  be  subjected  when  they  should  arrive  at 
their  place  of  destination,  which  was  to  run  the  gauntlet.  The  place 
where  this  was  to  be  performed  was  at  an  Indian  village,  two  hundred 
and  iifty  miles  from  Haverhill,  according  to  the  reckoning  of  the 
Indians.  -In  their  meandering  course,  they  at  length  arrived  at  an 
island  in  the  mouth  of  Contookook  river,  about  six  miles  above 
Concord,  in  New  Hampshire.  Here  one  of  the  Indian  men  resided. 
It  had  been  determined  by  the  captives,  before  their  arrival  here,  that 
an  effort  should  be  made  to  free  themselves  from  their  wretched 
captivity ;  and  not  only  to  gain  their  liberty,  but,  as  we  shall  presently 
see,  something  by  way  of  romuneration  from  those  who»held  them  in 
bondage.  The  heroine,  Duston,  had  resolved,  upon  the  first  opportu- 
nity that  offered  any  chance  of  success,  to  kill  her  captors  and  scalp 
them,  and  to  return  home  with  such  trophies  as  would  clearly  establish 
her  reputation  for  heroism,  as  well  as  insure  her  a  bounty  from  the  * 
public.  She  therefore  communicated  her  design  to  Mrs.  Neff  and  the 
English  hoy,  who,  it  would  seem,  readily  enough  agreed  to  it.  To 
the  art  of  killing  and  scalping  she  was  a  stranger;  and,  that  there 
should  be  no  failure  in  the  business,  Mrs.  Dustc«i  instructed  the  boy, 
who,  from  his  long  residendB  with  them,  had  -beconKj  as  one  of  the 
Indians,  to  inquire  of  one  of  the  men  how  it  was  done.*  He  did  so, 
and  the  Indian  showed  him,  without  mistrusting  the  origin  of  the 
inquiry.  It  was  now  March  the  3 1st,  and  in  the  dead  of  the  night  • 
following,  this  bloody  tragedy  was  acted.  When  the  Indians  were  in 
the  most  sound  sleep,  these  three  captives  arose,  and  soflly  arming 
themselvcH  with  the  tomahawks  of  their  masters,  allotted  the  number 
each  should  kill ;  and  so  truly  did  they  direct  their  blows,  that  but  one 
escaped  that  they  designed  to  kill.  This  was  a  woman,  whom  they 
badly  wounded,  and  one  boy,  for  some  reason  they  did  not  wish  to 
harm,  and  accordingly  he  was  allowed  to  escape  unhurt.  Mrs.  Duston 
killed  her  master,  and  Leonardson  killed  the  man  who  had  so  freely 
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told  him»  but  <«e  day  befeie,  where  to  deal  a  6&Mf  blow,  aad  Jkmt. 
to  take  off  a  scalp. 

All  was  over  before  the  dawn  of  day,  and  all  things  were  got  ready 
for  leaving  this  place  of  blood.  All  the  boats  but  one  were  scuttled^ 
to  prevent  being  puieued,  and/ with  what  provisions  and  arms  the 
Indian  camp  aflbrded,  they  embarked  on  board  the  other,  and  slowly 
and  silently  took  the  course  of  the  Merrimack  river  for  their  homest 
where  they  all  aooa  after  arrived  without  accident. 

The  whole  country  was  astonished  at  the  relation  of  the  affiur,  the 
truth  of  which  was  never  foe  a  moment  doubted.  The  ten  scalps, 
and  the  arms  of  the  Indians,  were  evidences  not  to  be  questioned;  and 
the  general  court  gave  them  fifty  pounds  as  a  reward,  and  numerous 
other  gratuities  were  showered  upon  them.  Col.  Nicholson,  Grovernor 
of  Maryland,  hearing  of  the  transaction,  sent  them  a  generous  present 
also.    • 

Bight  other  houses  were  attacked  besides  Duston*s,  the  owners  of 
which,  says  the  historian  of  that  town,  Mr.  Myrick,  in  every  case, 
wbre  slain  while  defending  them,  and  the  blood  of  each  stained  his 
own  door-silL 


INTERESTING   FRAGMENTS. 


The  Western  Mathers. — The  following  is  a  thrilling  story  iGrom 
M<Clung's  book :— On  the  night  of  the  Ilth  of  April,  1787,  the  house 
of  a  widow,  in  Bourbon  county,  became  the  scene  of  an  adventure, 
which  we  think  deserves  to  be  related.  She  occupied  what  is  gene- 
rally called  a  double  cabin,  in  a  lonely  part  of  the  country,  one  room 
of  which  was  tenanted  by  the  old  lady  herself,  together  with  two  grown 
sons,  and  a  widowed  daughter,  at  that  fhne  suckling  an  infant,  while 
the  other  wd^  occupied  by  two  unmarried  daughters  from  sixteen  To 
twenty  years  of  age,  together  with  a  little  girl  not  more  than  half 
grown.  The  hour  was  eleven  o'clock  at  night.  One  of  the  unmarried 
daughters  was  still  busily  engaged  at  the  loom,  but  the  other  members 
of  the  family,  with  the  exception  of  one  of  the  sons,  had  retired  to 
rest.  Symptoms  of  an  alarming  nature  had  engaged  the  attention  of 
the  young  man  for  an  hour  before  any  thing  of  a  decided  character 
took  place.  The  cry  of  owls  was  heard  in  the  adjoining  wood, 
answering  each  other  in  rather  an  unusual  manner.  The  horses, 
which  were  inclosed  as  usual  in  a  pond  near  the  house,  were  more  than 
commonly  excited,  and  bv  repeated  snorting  and  galloping,  annouoclDg 
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retrained  by  the  fear  of  incurring  ridicule  and  the  reproach  of 
tknidity,  at  that  time  an  unpardonable  blemiah  in  the  character  of 
a  Kentuckian. 

At  length,  hasty  steps  were  heard  in  the  yard,  and  quickly  after- 
ward, several  loud  knocks  at  the  door,  accompanied  by  the  usual 
exclamation, «« whq  keeps  house?"  in  very  good  English.  The  young 
man,  supposing  from  the  language  that  some  b^iighted  settlers  were 
at  the  door,  hastily  arose,  and  was  advancing  to  withdrew  the  bar 
which  secured  it,  when  his  mother,  who  had.  k>ng  lived  upon  the 
frontiers,  and  had  probably  detected  the  Indian^  tone  in  the  demand 
lor  admission^  instantly  sprung  out  of  bed,  and  ordered  her  son  not  to 
admit  them,  declaring  they  were  Indians.  She  instantly  awakened 
her  other  son,  and  the  two  young  men  seizing  their  guns,  which  were 
always  charged,  prepared  to  repel  the  enemy. 

The  Indians  finding  it  impossible  to  enter  under  their  assumed 
characters,  began  to  thunder  at  the  door  with  great  violence,  but  a 
single  shot  from  a  loophole  compelled  them  to  shift  the  attack  to  some 
less  exposed  point;  and,  unfortunately,  they  discovered  the  door  of  the 
other  cabin,  which  contdined  the  three  daughters.  The  rifles  of  the 
brothers  could  not  be  brought  to  bear  upon  this  point,  and  by  means 
of  several  rails  taken  from  the  yard  fence,  tl^e  door  was  forced  from 
its  hinges  and  the  three  girls  were  at  the  mercy  of  the  savages.  One 
was  instantly  secured,  but  the  eldest  defended  herself  desperately  with 
a  knife  which  she  had  been  using  at  the  loom,  and  stabbed  one  of  the 
Indians  to  the  heart,  before  she  was  tomahawked.  In  the  meantime 
the  Uttle  girl  who  had  been  overlooked  by  the  enemy  in  their  eager- 
ness to  secure  the  others,  ran  out  in  the  yard,  and  nlight.  have  effected 
her  escape,  had  she  taken  advantage  of  the  darkness  and  fled,  but 
instead  of  that  the  terrified  little  creature  ran  around  the  house 
wringing  her  hands  and  crying  out  that  her  sisters  were  killed. 

The  brothers,  unable  to  hear  her  cries  without  risking  every  thing  . 
for  her  rescue,  rushed  to  the  door  and  were  preparing  to  sally  out  to 
her  assistance,  when  their  mother  ^hrew  herself  before  them  and 
calmly  declared  that  the  child  must  be  abandoned  to  its  fate — that 
the  sally  would  sacrifice  the  lives  of  all  the  rest  without  the  slightest 
benefit  to  the  little  girl.  Just  then  the  child  uttered  a  loud  scream, 
followed  by  a  few  faint  moans,  and  all  was  again  silent.  Presently 
the  crackling  of  flames  was  heard,  accompanied  by  a  triumphant 
yell  from  the  Indians,  announcing  that  they  had  seb^  Are  to  that 
division  of  the  house  which  had  been  occupied  by  the  daughters,  and 
of  which  they  held  undisputed  possession.  The  fire  ^as  quickly 
commimicated  to  the  rest  of  the  building,  and  it  became  necessary  to 
abandon  it  or  perish  in  the  flames.  In  the  one  case  there  was  a  * 
possibility  that  some  might  escape;  in  the  other  their  late  would  be 
equally  certain  and  terrible*  The  approach  of  .the  flaines  cut  short 
their  momentary  suspense.  The  door  was  thrown  open,  and. the  old  ; 
lady,  supported  by  her  eldest  son,  attempted  to  cross  the  fettce%  on^ 
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pomt)  while^  her  danighter,  carrying  her  ch^  in  her  anns^  andnHeaded 
by  tile  younger  of  the  brothenB,  ran  in  a  difierent  direction. 

The  Ua^ng  roof  srhed  a  light  over  the  yaird  hot  hule  inferior  to 
that  of  day,  and  the  savages  were  distinctly  seen  awaiting  the  ap* 
proach  of  dieir  vietinis.  The  old  lady  was  permitted  to  reach  the 
stile  unmolested,  bat  in  the  act  of  crossing,  received  several  balls  in 
her  breast  and  fell  dead.  Her  son,  providentiaUy,  remained  imfaurC. 
and  by  extraordinary  agility  efiected  his  escape.  The  other  party 
succeeded  also  in  reaching  the  fence  unhurt,  but,  in  the  act  of  crossings 
were  vigorously  assailed  by  several  Indians,  who,  throwing  down  thar 
guns,  rushed  upon  them  with  their  tomahawks.  The  young  man 
defended  his  sister  gallantly,  firing  upon  the  enemy  as  they  ap- 
proached, and  then  wielding  the  butt  of  his  rifle,  with  a  fury  that  drew 
their  whole  attention  upon^  himself,  gave  his  sister  an  opportunity 
of  effecting  her  escape.  He  quickly  fell,  however,  under  the  toma- 
hawks of  his  enemies,  and  was  found  at  daylight,  scalped  and  mangled 
in  a  shocking  manner.  Of  the  whole  family,  consisting  of  eight  per- 
sons when  the  attack  commenced,  only  three  escaped.  Four  were 
killed  upon  the  spot,  and  one  (the  second  daughter)  carried' off  as  a 
prisoner. 

The  neighborhood  was  quickly  alarmed,  and  by  daylight  about 
thirty  men  were  assemble^  under  the  command  of  Colonel  Edwards. 
A  light  snow  had  fallen  during  the  latter  part  of  the  night,  and  the 
Indian  trail  could  be  pursued  at  a  gallop.  It  led  directly  into  the 
•mountainous  country  bordering  upon  Licking,  and  affi»rded  evidences 
of  great  hurry  and  precipitation  on  the  part  of  the  fugitives.  Unfor- 
tunately, a  hound  had  been  permitted  to  accompany  the  whites,  and 
as  the  trail  became  fresh  and  the  scont  warm,  she  followed  it  with 
eagerness,  baying  loudly,  and  giving  the  alarm  to  the  Indians..  The 
consequences  of  this  imprudence  were  soon  displayed.  The  enemy  • 
finding  the  pursuit  keen,  and  [perceiving  that  the  strength  of  the  pris- 
oner began  to  fail,  instantly  sunk  their  tomahawks  in  her  head  and 
left  her,  still  warm  and  bleeding,  upon  the  snow.  As  the  whites  came 
up,  she  retained  strength  cnougl\  to  waive  her  hand  in  token  of  recc^- 
nition,  and  appeared  desirous  of  giving  them  some  information,  with 
regard  to  the  enemy — but  her  strength  was  too  far  gone.  Her  brother 
sprung  from  his  horse  and  knelt  by  her  side,  endeavoring  to  atop  the 
effusion  of  blood,  but  in  vain.  She  gave  him  her  hand,  muttered  some 
inarticulate  words,  and  expired  within  two  minutes  after  the  arrival  of 
the  party.  The  pursuit  was  renewed  with  additional  ardor,  and  in 
twenty  minutes  the  enemy  was  within  view.  They  had  taken  pos- 
Jicssion  of  a  steep  narrow  ridge,  and  seemed  desirous  of  magnifying 
their  numbers  in  the  eyes  of  the"  whites,  as  they  ran  rapidlf^  from  tree 
to  tree,  and  maintained  a  steady  yell  in  their  most  appalling  tones. 

The  pursuers,  however,  were  too  experienced  to  be  deceived  by  so 
common  an  artifice,  and  being  satisfied  that  the  number  of  the  enemy 
must  1x5  inferior  to  their  own,  they  dismounted,  tied  their  horses,  and 
flanking  out  in  such  a  manner  as  to  enclose  the  enemy,  ascended  the 
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ridge  as  rapidly  as  was  consistent  with  a  due  regard  to  the  shelter  of 
their  persons.  The  firing  quickly  commenced,  and  now  for  the  first 
time  they  discovered  that  only  two  Indians  were  opposed  to  them. 
They  had  voluntarily  sacrificed  themselves  for  the  safety  of  the  main 
hody,  and  had  succeeded  to  delay  pursuit  until  their  friends  could  ' 
reach  the  mountains.  One  of  them  was  instantly  shot  dead,  and  the 
other  was  badly  wounded,  as  was  evident  from  blood  upon  the  blanket, 
as  well  as  that  which  filled  his  tracks  in  the  snow  for  a  considerable 
distance.  The  pursuit  was  recommenced,  and  urged  keenly  until 
night,  when  the  trail  entered  a  running  stream  and  was  lost.  On  the 
following  day  the  snow  had  melted,  and  every  trace  of  the  enemy  was 
obliterated.  This  afl^air  must  be  regarded  as  highly  honorable  to  the 
skill,  address,  and  activity  of  the  Indians,  and  the  self-devotion  of  the 
rear-guard  is  a  lively  iastance  of  that  magnanimity  of  which  they  are 
at  times  capable,  and  which  is  more  remarkable  in  them,  from  the 
extreme  caution  and  tender  regard  for  their  own  lives  which  usually 
distinguishes  the  warriors. 

The  Lone  Indian»*-^FoT  many  a  returning  autumn,  a  lone  Indian, 
was  seen  standing  at  the  consecrated  spot  \^o  have  mentioned ;  but 
just  thirty  years  after  the  death  of  Soonsetah,  he  was  noticed  for  the 
last  time.  His  step  was  then  firm,  and  his  figure  erect,  though  he 
seemed  old  and  way-worn.  Age  had  not  dimmed  the  fire  of  his  eye, 
but  an  expression  of  deep  melancholy  had  settled  on  his  wrinkled 
brow.  It  was  Pswoutonamo— he  who  had  once  been  the  Eagle  of 
the  Mohawk  !  He  came  to  lie  down  and  die  beneath  the  broad  o4B||b 
which  shadowed  the  grave  of  Sunny  Eye.  Alas,  the  white  man-  hacWJ 
been  there !  The  tree  he  had  planted  was  dead ;  and  the  vine  which  ^ 
had  leaped  so  vigorously  from  branch  to  branch,  now  yellow  and  ' 
witherinij,  was  falling  to  the  ground.  A  deep  groan  burst  from  the 
soul  of  the  savage.  For  thirty  wearisome  years  he  had  watched  that 
oak,'  with  ifs  twining  tendrils.  "  They  wore  the  only  things  left  in  the 
wide  world  for  him  to  love,  and  they  were  gone!  He  looked  abroad. 
The  hunting  land  of  his  tribe  was  changed,  like  its  chieftain.  'hNo 
light  canoe  shot  down  the  river,  like  a  bird  upon  the  wing.  The 
laden  boat  of  the  white  man  alone  broke  its  smooth  surface.  The 
Englishman's  road  wound  like  a  serpent  around  the  banks  of  the 
Mohawk;  and  the  iron  hoof  had  so  beaten  down  the  war  path,  that  a 
hawk's  eye  could  not  discover  an  Indian  track.  The  last  wigwam  . 
was  dcslroyed ;  and  the  sun  looked  boldly  down  upon  spots  he  had 
vidted  only  by  stealth  during  thousand  and  thousands  of  moons. 
The  few  remaining  trees,  clothed  in  the  fantastic  mourning  of  autumn; 
the  long  lin«  of  heavy  clouds  melting  away  before  the  coming  sun ; 
and  the  distant  mountaein,  seen  through  the  blue  mist  of  departing 
twilight,  alone  remained  as  he  had  seen  it  in  his  boyhood.  All  things 
spoke  a  sad  language  to  the  heart  of  the  desolate  Indian.  "  Yes," 
fioid  he,  «<  the  young  oak  and  the  vine  are  like  the  Eagle  and  the 
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Sunny  Eye.  They  are  cut  down,  torn  and  trampled  on.  The  leaves 
are  falling,  and  the  clouds  are  scattered  like  my  people.  I  wish  i 
could  once  more  see  the  trees  standing  thick,  as  tl^ey  did  when  my 
mother  held  me  to  her  bosom,  and  sung  the  warlike  deeds  of  the 
Mohawks." 

A  mingled  expression  of  grief  ar^  anger  passed  over  his  face,  as 
he  watched  a  loaded  boat  in  its  passage  across  the  stream.  <^  The 
white  man  carries  food  to  his  wife  and  children,  and  he  finds  them  in 
his  home,"  said  he;  "  where  is  the  squaw  and  the  papoose  of  the  red 
mim  ?  They  are  here !"  As  he  spoke,  he  fixed  his  eye  thoughtfully 
upon  the  grave.  Ailer  a  gloomy  silence  he  again  looked  round  upon 
the  fair  scene,  with  a  wandering  and  troubled  gaze-  "The  pale  face 
may  like  it,"  murmured  he;  "but  an  Indian  cannot  die  here  in  peace." 
»So  saying,  he  broke  his  bow  string,  snapped  bis  arrows,  threw  them 
on  the  burial  place  of  his  fathers,  and  departed  forever. 

Ai^  Indian  Mother. — Extract  from  the  third  volume  of  Mr.  Ban- 
croft's History: — "  If  a  mother  lost  her  babe,  she  would  cover  it  with 
bark,  and  envelope  it  in  the  softest  beaver  skins;  at  the  burial  she 
would  put  by  its  side  its  cradle,  its  beads/  and  its  rattles ;  and,  as  a 
last  service  of  maternallove,  would  draw  milk  from  her  boscwn  in  a 
cup  of  bark,  and  burn  it  in  the  fire,  that  her  infant  might  still  find 
nourishment  in  the  land  of  shades.  Yet  the  new*bom  babe  Would  be 
buried,  not  as  usual  on  a  scaffold,  but  by  the  way  side,  that  so  its 
spirit  might  secretly  steal  in  the  bosom  of  some  passing  matron,  and 
^  born  again  under  happier  auspices.  On  burying  her  daughter, 
■the  Chippewa  mother  adds,  npt  snow  shoes,  .beads,  and  moccasins 
only,  but  (sad  emblems  of  woman's  lot  in  the  wilderness)  the  carrying 
belt  and  the  paddle.  "  I  know  my  daughter  will  be  restored  to  me," 
she  once  said,  as  she  clipped  a  lock  of  hair  as  a  memorial ;  "by  this 
lock  of  hair  I  shall  discover  her,  for  I  shall  take  it  with  me,"  alluding 
to  the  day  when  she,  too,  with  her  caAying  belt  and  paddle  and  the 
little  relic  of  her  child,  should  pass  through  the  grave  to  the  dwelling 
place  of  her  ancestors." 

Great  battle  in  the  Indian  country. — ^The  following  account  of  a 
great  battle  which  was  recently  fought  in  the  Indian  country,  between 
the  U.  S.  troops  and  a  large  body  of  refugee  negroes  and  Indians,  we 
think,  deserves  a  place  here; 

Large  Bumbers  of  Indians,  negroes,  and  mongrels,  from  Florida, 
have  been  placed  upon  ^e  borders  of  Arkansas  and  Missouri.  By  a 
gentleman  direct  from  Fort  Leavenworth,  we  learn  that  some  sIj 
hundred  negroes  from  Florida,  and  runaways  from  the  Choctaws  and 
Cherokees,  and  from  the  whites,  united  with  a  few  Indians,  and  per- 
haps a  few  white  mdfty  have  been  gradually  associated  in  the  fast- 
nesses west  of  Arkansas.  Not  long  since  they  reached  high  up  Red 
river,  and  encamped  for  the  purpose  of  hunting  buffalo.  They  built 
a  very  tolerable  fort  with  logs,  surrounded  with  a  ditch,  to  protect 
themselves  against  all  dangers.     They  caught  but  few  buffalo,  and 
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therefore,  to  supply  their  wantis,  invaded  the  possessions  of  the  Choc- 
taws,  and  carried  off  cattle,  poultiy,  grain,  &o.  The  Choctaws 
Ibllowed  them,  but  finding  their  numbers  afnd  fortifications  an  over- 
match, they  retired,  and  sent  to  Fort  Gibson  for  the  United  States 
dragoons.  Captain  Moore,  of  Company  D,  was  sent  to  capture  them 
with  three  companies  of  dragoons;  but  after  arriving  upon  the  Red 
river,  he  found  their  entrenchments  too  strong  and  their  number  too 
great  to  venture  an  attack.  He  accordingly  sent  to  Fort  Towson, 
and  was  reinforced  with  a  fine  company  of  infantry,  and  a  couple  of 
pieces  of  cannon. 
^  The  cannon  were  shortly  brought  to  bear  upon  the  works,  and  soon  * 
made  the  splinters  fly  and  the  logs  move  so  queerly,  that  the  refugees, 
at  a  signal,  rushed  outside  of  their  fortifications  and  began  to  form 
upon  the  prairie  in  front  of  their  works.  Ererthey  fully  succeeded  in 
doing  so.  Captain  Moore  and  his  gallant  dragoons  charged  upon  them 
at  fijll  gallop.  The  carnage  that  ensued  is  represented  as  terrific — 
the  dragoons  routed  them  in  all  directions,  and,  after  putting  large 
numbers  to  the  sword,  succeeded  in  capturing  the  whole  body !  The 
conduct  of  the  dragoons  is  represented  as  worthy  of  all  commendation 
as  regards  both  skill  and  bravery.  The  bravery  and  numbers  of  the 
refugees  availed  absolutely  nothing  against  the  irresistible  ch&rge  of 
the  mounted  dragoons. 

This  decisive  blow  will  give  security  to  that  exposed  portion  of  our 
frontier,  and  convince  the  refugee  negroes  and  Indians  that  our  dra- 
goons may  not  bctrifled  with.  The  loss  of  the  dragoons  was  unknown. 

Michigan  and  Wisconsin  Border. — The  following  report  made  to 
the  United  States  Senate  by  the  officers  of  the  Engineer  corps,  in  relation 
to  the  survey  of  the  boundary  line  between  Michigan  and  Wisconsin, 
furnishes  a  description  of  the  country  bordering  on  thii  line,  which 
no  doubt  will  prove  acceptable  to  every  reader : 

Lac  Vietx  Desert. — ^Tiie  country  in  the  vicinity  of  this  beautiful 
take  id  called,  in  Chippewa  language,  Ka-ta-kit-te-kon,  and  the  lalire 
bears  the  same  name.  On  south  island  there  is  an  old  potatoe  planting 
ground ;  hence  the  appellation  of  "  Vieux  Desert,"  which,  in  mongrel 
French,  means  old  planting  ground. 

About  this  favorite  lake,  and  on  its  islands,  the  chief  Ca-sha-o-sha 
takes  up  his  summer  »esidenoe ;  but,  on  the  approach  of  winter, 
migrates  with  his  band  towards  the  south,  following  the  deer  for  the 
winter  hunt.  Some  of  the  hunters  disptt-se  themselves  alcmg  down 
the  WisconsiQ  river,  and  others  down  on  the  btanch'of  the  Menomo- 
nee  called  Mus-kos-se-pe. 

Ca-sha-o-sha,  who  is  one  of  the  prmcipal  chiefs  of  the  Chippewa 
confederacy,  is  shrewd  and  intelKgent,'and  has  considerable  influence 
in  the  councils  of  his  oatfon,  although  at  the  head  of  only  a  small 
ban4» 

The  Ka-ta-kit-te-kon  Indians  are  far  removed  into  the  interior  from 
white  settlements  on  every  side,  and  are  consequently  less  debauched 
in  thoir  habits,  and  may  be  taken  as  a  tolerably  fair  specimen  of  the 
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Chippewa  people — such  as  they  were  before  the  degrading  process 
commenced.  This  iSand  are  social,  not  very  obtrusive,  but  talkative, 
gay,  and  seemingly  happy.  They  are  of  large>  commanding  stature, 
and  of  good  deportment;  they  are  well  clotiied  and  fed,  and  their 
women  do  not  pi-esent  that  squalid,  servile  aspect,  which  is  observable 
in  some  of  the  other  northern  tribes. 

The  Ka-ta-kit-te-koa  country  occupies  a  high  level  above  Lakes 
Superior  and  Michigan,  and  abounds  in  small  lakes,  which  constitute 
the  heads  of  several  rivers.  The  water  of  these  small  reservoirs,  and 
of  the  streams  generally,  is  cold  and  limpid.  Some  of  the  lakes  were 
*  observed  to  contain  the  speckled  trout — such  as  are  generally  met 
with  in  high  latitudes  in  the  United  States.  The  scenery  of  these  is 
beautiful,  and  the  land  adjacent  to  them  is  better  thap  is  generally 
believed.  The  country  is  not  mountainous,  but  may  be  denominated 
**  rolling."  The  growth  of  timber  is  tolerably  heavy,  consisting  of 
white  and  yellow  pine  on  the  borders  of  the  lakes ;  in  some  instances 
of  cedar,  fir,  hemlock,  and  tamarack ;  and  a  little  back  of  the  lakes, 
of  sugar  maple,  white  maple^  white  and  yellow  birch,  poplar,  bass, 
and  hemlock.  The  soil  is  of  a  nature  to  be  adapted  to  the  culture  of 
wheat,  rye,  grass,  oats,  flax,  hemp,  €Uid  potatoes. 

The  manufacture  of  maple  sugar  is  carried  on  to  a  considerable 
extent  by  the  people- of  this  region.  Many  of  their  " sugar  bushes" 
were  observed,  and  from  the  oldness  of  the  marks  upon  the  trees,  the 
Indians  must  have  known  the  art  of  extracting  this  luxury  from  their 
forests  from  an  early  date  of  their  history. 

Winter  usually  sets  in  about  the  20th  of  October  in  the  Ka-ta-kit- 
te-kon  region.  This  year,  (1840,)  from  the  20th  to  the  28th  of 
October,  the  mercury,  in  Fahrenheit's  thermometer  ranged  as  low  as 
from  nine  to  twelve  degrees  below  freezing,  and  for  several  days 
during  the  l§tter  part  of  October  it  was  continually  snowing.  On 
the  return  of  our  par^^,  Sandy  Lake  outlet  had  become  so  much 
frozen  as  to  make  it  necessary  to  drag  the  canoes  on  the  ice,  and  the 
ice  was  making  very  fast  in  all  the  lakes  and  streams;  thi^on  the 
very  last  days  of  October. 

Brule  river, — ^in  Chippewa,  We-sa-co-ta-se-pe. — ^The  French  voy- 
agers have  called  this  Brule  (burnt),  from  the  circumstance  of  the 
timber  having  been  destroyed  by  fire  adjacent  to  its  banks,  near  its 
junction  with  the  Menomonee. 

The  Brule  is  one  of  the  principal  head  branches  or  tributaries  of 
the  Menomonee,  and  is  that  branch  which  comes  nearest  Lac  Vieux 
Desert.  It  has  a  rapid  curi;ent,  and  varies  in  width  from  eighty  to 
one  hundred  and  twenty  feet.  It  has  a  rocky  bed,  and  is  generally 
so  shallow  as  to  render  it  difficult  to  ascend  it  with  canoef.of  three 
hundred  pounds  burden,  except  in  times  of  high  water.  The  banks 
of  the  Brule,  or  We-sa-co-ta,  are  thickly  studded  with  white  cedar,  fir, 
poplar,  tamarack,  white  birch,  and  pine,  for  a  great  portion  of  its 
extent.  So  dense  is  the  growth  of  timber  immediately  on  the  banks, 
thai  it  is  very  difficult  for  one  to  work  his  way  through  it ;  and  ibr 
nany  miles  the  cedars  overhang  the  river  on  both  sides,  so  as  to  lap 
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^0^  eat^h  ottier,  and  there  is  barely  room  under  the  leamng  trunks  for 
the^  passage  of  a  canoe. 

The  time  of  ascending  this  river  from  its  mouth  to  Lake  Brule,  in 
canoes  of  three  hundred  pounds  burden,  is  six  days,  supposing  the 
water  at  a  high  stage,  and  the  time  of  descending,  with  the  canoes 
lightly  loaded,  is  two  days  and  a  half.  There  are  only  two  portages 
in  the  We-sa-co-ta;  they  occur  near  together,  about  ten  miles  above 
its  conlbence  with  the  Menomonee.  The  first  fall,  in  ascending, 
occurs  at  the  meeting  of  the  Me-squa»cum-me^cum  with  the  We-sa- 
co-ta;  at  this  portage  the  canoes,  as  well  as  the  loading,  have  to  be 
taken  around  the  falls;  at  the  upper  portage  the  loading  only  is  car- 
riedf  the  canoes  are  fk)ated  over  the  rapids. 

Menomonee  (Ne-ca-ne)  river. — This  river  passes  a  large  volume  of 
water  into  Green  bay  at  all  seasons  of  the  year,  and  yet  is  subject  to 
very  considerable  variations  in  height,  consequent  upon  fluctuations 
of  its  principal  tributaries,  which  are  themselves  rivers  of  considerable 
.  size.  These  are  We-co-ta-se-^pe,  Me-squa-cum-me-cura-se-pe,  Pesh- 
e-cum-me-se-pe,  and  Mus-kos-se-pe. 

The  Pesh-e-cum-me  enters  the  Menomonee  immediately  afler  tum- 
Wing  over  a  perpendicular  wail  of  rock  of  twenty-five  feet  in  height. 
These  falls  burst  upon  the  sight  of  a  sudden,  and  present  a  highly 
picturesque  feature.  The  route  of  the  Pesh-e-cum-me  is  that  which 
is  sometimes  taken  in  coming  from  Lake  Superior  to  Green  bay ;  but 
the  great  number  of  portages,  and  the  difficulties  attending  the  passage 
around  the  falls  and  rapids  in  this  river,  make  this  part  of  the  route 
very  laborious  to  the  canoe-men;  hence  the  route  farther  east,  by  the 
way  of  Bay  de  Noquet,  is  the  one  usually  taken. 

The  Mus-kos'se-pe  is  so  low  in  summer  as  to  be  unnavigable  in 
any  but  the  smallest  canoes,  and  in  some  seasons  it  is  almost  dry. 
There  are  no  lakes  at  its  head,  which  is  one  jreason  of  ^  low  stages 
of  water.     This  river  is  called)  by  some,  Pi^  river. 

The  country  adjacent  to  the  upper  part  of  the  Menomonee,  for 
about  thirty  miles  on  both  sides,  has  an  exceedingly  desolate  appear- 
ance; the  timber,  which  was  once  pine,  has  been  consumed  by  fire 
as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach  all  round  on  every  side.  The  prospect 
is  one  of  jinbroken  landscape  of  barren  hills,  studded  here  and  there 
with  charred  pine  stubs,  with  scarcely  a  living  tree  except  the  second 
growth  of  white  birch  and  poplar. 

The  burnt  district,  in  descending  the  Menomonee,  terminates  at  the 
head  of  Quin-ne*sec  falls,  where  there  is  a  difficult  p<H*tage  of  one  and 
«  half  miles  in  extent.  The  total  fall  of  water,  from  the  upper  to  the 
lower  pool,  in  this  distance,  is  one  hundred  and  thirty-four  feet.  This 
amount  is  divided  into  several  chutes,  with  intervening  rapids.  The  i 
general  aspect  of  this  series  of  waterfalls  is  exceedingly  picturesque; 
at  every  change  of  the  point  of  view,  new  and  varied  beauties  are 
perceived.  But  the  low  falls  of  the  series  is  by  far  the  most  magnifi- 
cent of  all  the  cascades  of  the  Menomonee;  here  the  whole  river  is  seen 
in  terrible  frenzy,  dashing,  in  mighty  masses  of  foam,  over  a  perpen- 
dicular wall  of  rocks  of  forty  feet  in  height. 
44  ' 
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The  scenery,  for  some  miles  immediately  below  these  ftUsv  is  quite 
tranquil ;  the  riv^r  is  wide — ^in  many  places  six  himdred  ieet — and 
dotted  here  and  there  with  small  islands  bearing  a  heavy  growth  of 
timber. 

Next  in  order  the  Little  Quin<4ie-sec  falls  OGCur,  where  the  fiiU  is 
about  thirty-five  feet,  in  extent  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  feet;  and  the 
total  width  of  the  river  is  only  about  eighty-five  feet.  Here  the  bed 
and  banks  are  composed  of  slate  rock.  The  name  Qoin>ne-sec  is 
derived  from  what  the  Indians  take  to  be  smoke,  which  is  of  course 
■  but  the  spray  of  minutely  divided  partides  of  water,  dashing  against 
the  rocks. 

Afler  leaving  Sandy  portage,  in  descending  the  Menoroonee,  the 
falls  all  the  way  to  its  mouth  are  nothing  more  than  chutes  and 
various  declivities.  And  here  it  may  be  remarked,  that  the  idea 
hitherto  entertained  by  some  of  there  being  such  immense  perpendi- 
cular &lls  on  this  river,  as  are  recorded  on  some  maps,  is  very 
erroneous.  It  is  gravely  stated  that  there  are  falls  of  over  two  hun- 
dred feet  vertical. 

Sturgeon  falls,  whkh  come  next  below  Sandy  portage,  have  but 
thirteen  an^  three-fourths  feet  fall  in  the  extent  of  one  thousand  feet. 
Above  these  falls  no  sturgeon  are  found,  but  they  collect  in  great 
quantities  at  the  foot  of  the  chute. 

The  scenery  about  these  falls  is  picturesque,  and  the  place  is  a 
resort  for  Indians;  not  so  much,  however,  fr<Hn  a  taste  for  soenery 
as  for  sturgeon. 

Pe-me-ne  fells  are  the^  next  of  note  below  Sturgeixi  falls.  The 
total  fall  here  is  only  eight  and  eighty-four  hundredths  in  an  extent 
of  ^ght  hundred  and  thirty4hree  feet,  occlusive  of  the  short  rapid 
immediately  above  the  principal  chute. 

Septembe]:^5th,  184^  temperature  at  one  P.  M.  ninety-six  dqgrees, 
and  for  several  days  preceding  and  succeeding,  the  mercury  ranged 
high. 

Of  the  Menomonee  river  in  general  it  may  be  said,  that  it  is  not 
navigable  for  any  crafl  except  canoes,  owing  to  difficult  rapids, 
shoals,  and  falls.  The  ascent  of  this  river,  with  canoes  containing 
three  hundred  pounds,  is  a  task  of  incessant  toil  and  danger,  and, 
under  the  most  favorable  circumstances,  requires  fourteen  <kys  from 
its  mouth  to  the  entrance  of  the  Pesh-e-cum-me  with  a  party. 

The  ascent  to  the  Brule,  or  We-sa-co-ta,  is  still  more  difficult  and 
vexatious,  owing  to  the  shallowness  of  the  water.  It  requires  about 
six  days,  at  high  stages  of  water,  to  ascend  from  its  mouth  into  Lake 
Brule;  in  tim&of  low  water  it  is  useless  to  attempt  the  ascent.  The 
I  time  of  descending  from  Lake  Brule  to  the  entrance  into  the  Menomo- 
nee is  three  days  and  a.  half,  with  light  loads  and  high  water. 

The  banks  of  the  Menomonee  river,  as  well  as  its  islands,  from  its 
mouth  as  far  up  as  the  Big  Quin-ne-sec  falls,  are  covered  with  sn 
excellent  growth  of  white  and  yellow  pine  timber. 

The  bed  of  the  river  throughout  is  exceedingly  rocky.  The  stream 
•does  not  overflow  its  banks,  whbh  are  generally  quite  hold.    The 
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valley  of  Menomonee  contains  much  good  land,  and  is  much  better 
than  is  gen^rallj  supposed. 

We  copy  the  following  Chapter  on  Indians  from  the  New  Yorker : 
—No  white  man  probably  visits  the  banks  of  Rock  river  without 
some  speculations  about  its  former  inhabitants;  and  if  others  are  like 
myself,  the  question  has  been  a  thousand  times  asked,  how  it  were 
possible  for  any  race  of  beings  to  keep  possession  of  a  country  so 
long,  and  leave  so  few  traces  of  their  former  existence.  A  man  may 
travel  for  weeks  in  the  valley  of  Rock  and  Pecatonic  rivers  without 
once  suspectmg,  if  he  did  not  know  it  before,  that  any  other  than  its 
present  inhabitants  ever  held  possession  of  it.  Mounds  he  would  meet 
in  plenty,  but  whether  they  were  the  work  of  man  or  nature  he  could 
not  infer,  nor  would  he  draw  any  proof  whatever  without  digging  into 
them.  Old  corn-hills  he  would  find  in  plenty,  but  they  might  be 
supposed  to  be  only  a  natural  roughness  of  surface.  Their  trails, 
which  a  few  years  since  were  the  most  frequent  and  evident  of  their 
remains,  if  by  chance  he  should  now  find  parts  of  them  not  grown  up 
to  weeds  and  obliterated,  he  would  naturally  enough  suppose  to  be 
cow  or  deer  paths.  Tombs  he  would  find  few  or  none.  To  me  it  is 
melancholy  to  think  how  soon  the  poor  fellows  are  forgotten,  even 
here;  and  yet  it  is  nothing  more  than  is  common  to  the  world.  How 
many  of  all  the  earth's  population  whom  death  removes  are  remem- 
bered ?  To  one,  however,  who  will  examine,  there  are  yet  traces  of 
the  former  lords  of  the  soil.  In  the  woods  you  will  meet  with  some 
shimbering  log,  half  covered  with  soil,  leaves,  and  moss,  whose  end 
when  cut  will  show  yet  that  it  was  done  by  the  hatchet,  still  resem* 
Wing  a  log  at  which  some  boy,  in  the  apprenticeship  of  chopping,  has 
hacked; — again  there  will  be  evident  the  marks  of  a  fire,  kmdled 
against  some  tree,  the  scar  of  which  is  not  entirely  gi^wn  over; — 
beside  another  will  stand  an  Indian's  ladder,  nearly  decayed,  which 
was  made  of  a  strong  sapling  well  fledged  with  limbs,  which  were  cut 
off  about  a  foot  from  the  trunk  to  form  the  steps,  for  the  fellows  some- 
thnes  found  it  necessary  to  war  so  far  on  their  native  indolence  as  to 
climb  a  tree,  to  pull  off  a  raccoon  or  examine  for  bees, — ^for  though 
they  are  indifferent  hunters  of  the  latter,  they  are  as  fond  of  honey 
as  any  of  the  devotees  of  Hy mettus,  and  will  hold  an  immense  jollifi- 
cation over  the  prey  of  a  well  filled  honey-comb.  There  are  those 
here  now  who  have  chanced  to  come  upon  them  in  the  woods  on  such 
occasions,  and  the  most  cordial  and  vociferous  invitations  were  ac- 
corded to  partake  of  what,  if  not  a  feast  of  reason,  was  a  feast  of 
Momach  and  a  flow  of  soul. 

As  the  wanderer  comes  out  of  the  woods  upon  some  high  bank  of 
the  river,  where  a  beautiful  prospect  offers  of  the  winding  stream,  he 
will  notice  several  poles  bent  in  the  form  of  a  half  rainbow,  perhaps  a 
few  of  them  yet  standing,  and  the  rest  so  fallen  as  to  show  that  they 
were  once  the  prime  of  an  Indian  wigwam.  Perhaps  a  little  farther 
on  he  will  notice  four  large  stakes  yet  standing,  about  eight  feet  high, 
and  five  by  three  apart,  across  the  tops  of  which  are  laid  poles,  on 
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which  rests  the  cofRn  containing  a  few  bones.  A  few  years  since  such 
a  sarcophagus  was  erected  on  the  west  bank  of  Rock  river,  about  two 
miles  below  the  junction  of  the  Pecatonic,  wherein  was  laid  an  Indian 
girl.  It  remained  until  about  a  year  since,  when  decay  and  the  winds 
swept  it  away,  and  lefl  nothing  standing  but  the  stakes  on  which  it 
was  reared,  which  are  standing  yet.  The  coffin  was  made  by  splitting 
a  section  of  a  hollow  tree  and  taking  one  half  of  it,  with  a  flat  slab 
for  the  rib. 

The  Rock  river  country  was  a  heaven  for  the  Indians, — ^its  high, 
dry  prairies,  reaching  to  the  river's  bank  without  marsh  or  slough, — 
its  plenty  of  game, — its  numerable  prints,  agreeable  to  the  eye,  (for 
an  Indian  has  an  idea  to  that,)  and  its  dry,  bracing,  and  transparent 
air,  formed  so  many  atti^ctions  to  the  red  lords,  that  they  tore  them- 
selves away  with  the  utmost  regret,  and  when  away,  looked  back 
with  the  most  affectionate  longing;  nor  did  numbers  of  the  Winneba- 
goes  fail  to  visit  it  every  seeison  until  their  final  removal  last  year. 
Now  and  then  a  strolling  one,  too  mean  for  his  tribe,  still  lingers,  one 
of  whom  is  now  or  was  lately  camped  at  a  short  distance  from  here, 
whose  name  in  English  is  "  Cut  Tongue,"  in  allusion  to  his  having 
lost  a  part  of  his  tongue  for  some  villany.  Last  spring  he  shot  his 
sister  and  her  husband  with  one  bullet.  Instances  of  mutilation  are 
not  uncommon,  most  of  which,  however,  are  the  badges  of  personal 
pugnacity. 

The  Indian  tribes  are  all  alike  in  certain  particulars;  they  are  all 
indolent, — the  distinction  between  meum  and  tuum  is  but  poorly 
defined  in  their  minds, — are  all  beggars, — ancf  the  word  soap,  I 
think,  is  found  in  none  of  their  vocabularies, — and  as  to  water, 
though  they  always  linger  about  the  banks  of  streams,  I  have  no  idea 
they  are  aware  of  the  many  uses  to  which  it  may  be  put.  In  other 
respects  the  different  tribes  diflfer  widely;  they  diflfer  in  statuie,  in 
jxjrsonal  beauty,  in  bravery,  and,  in  short,  in  all  that  forms  the  dis- 
tinction between  meanness  and  nobleness;  for  though,  as  I  said,  they 
are  all  prone  to  mistake  another's  for  their  own,  yet  the  degrees  to 
which  this  is  carried  differ  immensely.  Their  languages,  too,  vary 
as.  much  in  smoothness  as  the  jaw-cracking  Russ  does  from  the 
honied  Italian. 

In  all  that  constitute  the  meaner  traits  of  Indian  character,  I  think 
the  VVinnebagocs  will  yield  to  lew.  Their  average  stature  I  should 
judge  to  be  about  five  feet  five  or  six,  with  immensely  broad  faces  and 
heads,  in  which  a  phrenologist  might  find  all  the  predominance  of  the 
animal  over  the  spiritual,  if  he  wished  to  confirm  his  doctrines.  I 
should  think  them  much  deficient  in  personal  bravery.  They  are 
immensely  fond  of  cards;  and  in  love  of  joke,  giggle,  and  fun,  yield 
to  none.  I  never  saw  two  of  them  together,  unless,  perhaps,  of  the 
chiefs  or  old  men,  who  were  not  continually  cracking  jokes  upon  each 
other.  If  one  of  them  took  up  a  knife  he  would  dart  it  at  his  fellow, 
or  point  his  gun  at  him  to  make  him  wink  or  dodge,  both  keeping  up 
a  laugh  and  chatter  at  the  rude  fun  they  were  thus  able  to  manu- 
facture. 
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Die  PoltoihitoiBies  afe'imibh  their  superiors  io  every  respect  One 
only  needs  to  see  them  to  be  sensible  of  this.  I  once  asked  a  young 
fellow,  who  by  his  form  and  bearing  was  evidently  of  another  swt 
from  his  fellows,  if  he  was  a  Winnebago,  and  he  pronounced  his 
*<Chowin"  (no)  with  an  emphasis  which  showed 'he  thought  the 
question  about  a  quarter  of  an  insult.  Not  in  the  head  of  the  most 
intellectual , man  or  the  most  exquisite  beauty  have  I  ever  seen  an 
eye  that  would  compare  with  some  I  have  seen  among  the  Potto wat« 
omies,--^it  is  positively  liquid  lightning.  The  Winnebagoes  are  so 
.sensible  of  their  own  inferiority,  that  many  of  them  will  call  them- 
selves Pottowatomies  when  they  think  the  deceit  will  pass. 

In  nothing  do  these  two  tribes  differ  more  than  in  their  languages; 
>  that  of  the  Winnebagoes  I  can  compare  to  nothing  more  apt  than  the 
cackling  and  chatter  of  a  flock  of  hens  whil#8cratching  their  food  on 
a  sunshiny  morning,  especially  when  spoken  by  their  squaws,  or  the 
lighter  voices  of  the  men.  There  is  the  same  undistinguishable  run 
of  consonant  sounds,  with  no  places  either  to  put  in  vowels  or  liquids, 
the  same  laughable  nonchalance,  as  though  they  were  made  on  pur- 
pose to  rattle  such  noises;  and  were  I  to  reduce  either  to  written  words, 
1  would  as  soon  take  to  the  bam*yard.  If  one  will  listen  to  a  flock 
of  sheep  as  they  run  over  a  pasture  of  cobble  stones,  with  now  and 
then  a  spot  of  water,  he  can  gain  some  idea  of  the  manner  in  which 
a  Winnebagoes  voice  will  run  over  the  hard  g's  and  x's. 

An  Extract  from  the  Life  of  Capt,  Samuel  Brady, -^Newa  having 
arrived  at  fhe  camp  of  the  spies,  which  was  then  upon  what  is  called 
Wheeling  creek,  on  the  Virginia  side  of  the  river,  that  the  Indians  had 
been  on  that  side,  and  had  driven  away  a  great  number  of  cattle  and 
horses,  Brady  determined  upon  pursuing  them  and  endeavoring  to 
find  out  their  place  of  rendezvous.  He  selected  six  of  his  men  and 
one  pet  Indian,  and  started  from  camp. 

It  was  in  the  month  of  October,  which  being  the  beginning  of  tlie 

hunting  season,  they  had  not  cause  to  take  with  them  much  provisions; 

(as  it  had  been  previously  remarked,  the  spies  were  all  good  hunters;) 

they  crossed  the  river  at  the  mouth  of  Wheeling  creek,  in  their  canoes, 

and  pursued  their  course  up  what  is  now  called  Indian  Wheeling  creek 

(Ohio)  until  they  thought  they  had  got  a  suflicient  distance  from  the 

river,  then  bending  their  course  down  the  Ohio,  examining  every 

stream  they  crossed  in  their  way,  in  order  to  find  the  trail  of  the 

Indians.     Nothing  of  note  happened  on  their  march,  until  they  struck 

the  Muskingum  river  about  (as  has  since  been  learned)  forty  or  fifty 

miles  from  its  mouth.     They  there  discovered  a  trail  that  had  been 

made  by  horses  and  cattle,  a  length  of  time  before ;  thinking  that  it 

led.  to  Sandusky^  all  concluded  in  giving  up  the  chase  and  going  in 

pursuit  of  more  fresh  game.     Fortune,  who  seems  always  to  give  the 

spies  an  opportunity  of  exercising  themselves,  did  not  in  this  case 

disappoint  them.    On  travelKng  down  the  river  in  order  to  make,  if 

possible,  some  new  discovery,  they  had  gone  perhaps  about  a  mile, 

«'hen  the  foremost  of  the  company  espied  an  Indian  coming  up  the 
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wwe  with  a  deid  deer  kopaiued  upon  Jikback  hj a  tboaig of  <lried 
dior  fikin,  which  was  placed  across  his  foiehead  and  came  down  over 
hie  shouUbre,  so  that  the  deer  would  rest  upon  his  shoulders.  It  was 
determined  by  the  oonipany  that  he  should  (if  posttihle)  be  taken 
prisoner.  Brady  commanded  all  the  men  to  lie  down  wh^re  they 
then  were,  and  sending  a  man  by  the  name  of  Weitzel  up  the  river 
about  one  hundred  and  fiily  yards,  he  (Brady)  was  to  wait  until  the 
Indian  had  passed  by  them  a  short  distance,  when  he  was  to  steal 
upon,  and  secure  him  and  his  load.  The  Indian  was  now  within  a 
short  distance  of  them,  and  not  aware  of  any  danger,  was  jogging  on 
slowly ;  no  doubt  he  was  oppressed  yri^h  the  weight  of  his  load,  as  it 
afterwards  turned  out  to  be  a  very  largq  deer.  Brady  let  him  pass 
by  a  short  distance,  when,  with  steps  as  light  as  a  cat,  he  stole  after  . 
him;  when  within  a  i€%  feet  of  him  he  let  out  one  of  his  most 
tremendous  Indian  yells ;  the  Indian  made  a  spring,  wh^  the  strap, 
slipping  from  the  forehead  downwards,  came  upon  his  throat,  and  the 
weight  of  the  deer  brought  him  instantly  to  the  ground,  when  Brady 
jumped  upon  him  and  secured  him,  until  Weitzel  ^ho  had  been  placed 
upon  the  Indian's  path,  in  order,  if  he  escaped  Brady,  to  shoot  him, 
but  not  otherwise,)  and  the  other  men  came  up, — when  they  unarmed 
him,  and  having  tied  his  hands,  they  went  back  some  dbtance  from 
the  river,  and  having  brought  the  Indian's  buck  with  them,  they 
encamped  for  that  day  and  the  following  night.  Brady  knowing  that 
one  Indian  would  not  be  alone  in  that  country  in  the  hunting  season, 
endeavored  himself,  and  through  his  pet  Indian,  to  gain  information  of 
their  prisoner,  if  there  were  any  other  Indians  in  the  ne^hborhood. 
But  80  sullen  was  he  through  that  day  and  all  night,  he  would  only 
answer  by  an  unintelligible  grunt.  In  the  morning,  no  doubt,  finding 
the  numbers  of  men  not  increasing,  and  that  he  was  kindly  treated 
by  those  present,  he  began  with  tlie  pet  Indian  and  gave  him  what 
all  thought  a  full  and  correct  account ;  he  told  them  that  about  two 
miles  up  the  river  on  a  small  creek  (as  he  marked  out  a  draft  of  the 
country  in  the  ashes,)  there  was  an  encampment  of  six  hunters,  be 
being  the  sixth ;  that  they  had  with  them  only  two  horses,  and  they 
were  going  to  stay  there  until  the  snow  fell,  when  they  were  to  move 
off  a  great  way  ^rther  back.  On  receiving  information,  all  agreed 
to  go  up  and  surprise  the  camp,  and  if  they  should  succeed,  they 
would  load  the  horses  with  skins  or  other  matters  that  they  might 
find  mo3t  valuable — and  return  home. 

Prom  the  conduct  of  their  prisoner,  he  being  so  very  lively  and 
apparently  so  accommodating  as  to  be  the  conductor  of  his  enemies 
into  the  camp  of  his  friends,  suspicion  was  raised  in  the  minds  of 
Brady  and  his  men,  that  he  either  determined  to  betray  them  into  the 
bands  of  his  comrades,  or  otherwise  was  leading  them  wrong,  and 
only  waiting  an  opportunity  to  make  his  escape. 

It  so  turned  out  that  they  were  not  wrong  in  their  conjectures,  as 
they  had  pursued  their  course  but  a  short  time  when  the  liidian,  who 
was  do  wise  confined,  but  unarmed,  made  a  spring  from  them,  with  a 
wisr- whoop ;  he  was  immediately  shot  down  by  one  of  the  men.    They 
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had  JMft  canse  to  rejoice  in  the  doath  of  tfani  one  treeoherous  savage, 
for  in  less  than  five  minutes  almost  twenty  Indiaas  were  discovered 
jumping  and  running  hither  and  thither  thtough  the  woods.  The 
order  was  given  to  retreat  with  all  possible  speed,  and  you  may  guess 
as  quickly  obeyed.  They  followed  the  (bourse  of  the  river,  closely 
pursued  by  the  Indians,  till  darkness  came  to  their  relief;  finding  the 
pursuit  wa§f  given  up,  and  expecting  it  wq4|^  be  followed  up  by  the 
htenk  of  day,  Brady,  taking  the  lead,  turned  qbiokly  to  the  left,  and 
followed  a  course  which  he  thought  would  take  him  home.  In  this 
country  there  are  many  marshes  which  were  then  partially  dried  up, 
but  not  so  much  so  but  they  would  receive  the  impression  of  a  man's 
foot.  Brady  told  his  men  they  must  immediately  separate,  each  take 
a  separate  route,  to  meet  at  the  mouth  of  a  creek  which  emptied  into 
the  Ohio,  about  twenty  miles  from  thence,  and  ordered  each  man  to 
take  loose  the  strings  of  his  moccasins  and  tie  them  round  his  ancles 
alone,  in  order  if  they  should  come  upon  the  trail  of  each  other  in  one 
of  the  before  mentioned  marshes,  they  would  be  able  to  know  by  the 
impression,  then  made,  whether  they  were  upon  the  trail  of  each  other, 
or  that  of  the  Indians,  as  the  Indians  universally  wear  the  string  round 
and  under  the  instep  of  the  foot,  and  would  leave  a  mark  in  the  half 
dried  mud  sufficiently  plain  to  be  known. 

They  separated,  and  afler  enduring  fatigues  known  only  to  the 
Indian  hunters,  they  all  arrived  at  the  place  of  rendezvous,  about  12 
o'clock  the  next  day.  I'hey  had  heard  much  of  the  savage  yells 
through  the  night,  but  owing  to  the  trail  being  rendered  less  intelligible 
by  their  ftparation,  perhaps  is  to  be  attributed  their  escape.  Upon 
arriving  at  the  river,  preparations  were  made,  and  they  were  soon  on 
the  other  side.  They  had  not  been  long  over  till  their  ears  were 
saluted  by  the  wdl  known  cry  of  the  savages,,  and  on  looking  across 
the  river,  they  discovered  two  who  were  hailooing  to  the  extent  of 
their  voices  upon  their  comrades,  who  wero  not  slow  in  answering 
them.  Brady  and  his  men  ascended  the  hill  and  waited  till  an 
opportunity  was  offered  to  see  what  number  might  cross  the  river. 
Presently,  they  observed  twelve  to  make  the  attempt.  It  was  imme- 
diately concluded  that  they  would  return  quietly  to  the  bank  and  give 
them  a  general  fire.  The  Indians  dived  until  within  about  twenty 
yards  of  the  shore,  when  each  man,  taking  a  deadly  aim,  fired  upon 
them.  The  consternation  was  dreadful,  as  those  who  had  been  struck 
by  a  ball  immediately  sunk,  or  were  seen  to  struggle  with  the  current; 
and  those  who  received  no  injury  made  the  best  of  their  way  to  the 
other  side.  An  irregular  fire  was  kept  up  by  Brady  and  his  men,  till 
the  Indians  were  out  of  their  reach;  several  were  killed  and  wounded; 
others,  in  all  probability,  were  drowned  before  they  reached  the 
opposite  shore. 

The  Indians  who  had  remained  on  the  Ohio  shore  made  immediate 
preparations  to  cross  the  river.  Brady,  knowing  that  they  were  not 
likely  to  be  taken  in  again,  started  for  home  with  his  men.  They 
kept  up  the  river  during  that  day  without  being  in  any  wise  iiAolested 
by  the  savages,  and  encamped  upon  the  river  bottom  that  night.    The 
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next  moming  was  spent  ia  proeuring  game,  which  was  remarkabij 

plenty  in  that  country.  In  the  aAer  part  of- the  day  they  puraoed 
their  couise  up  the  river.  About  an.  hour  before  sunset,  one  of  the 
men  having  lagged  behind,  coming  aAer  the  others,  who  had  by  this 
time  got  considerably  ahe«||^,  heard  a  rustling  in  a  hemlock  tree;  he 
oast  his  eye  up,  and  beheld  a  large  Indian  descending  from  out  of  the 
tree;  he  immediately  ad|^ted  his  rifle,  and  the  Indian  soon  fell  to  the 
ground.  Brady  and  his  men  heEuring  the  report  of  the  rifle,  immedi- 
ately ran  back  to  the  place  .where  this  tragic  scene  had  been  acted, 
and  upon  learning  all  the  circumstances,  hot  gave  orders  to  his  men 
all  to  be  on  the  alert,  and  he  changed  his  course,  and  went  immedi- 
ately  back  from  the  river,  for  several  miles ;  and  marching  by  circui- 
tous routes,  they  arrived  safe  at  home  the  third  day  alter,  the  last 
mentioned  action,  and  the  eighth  day  from  their  departure,  without 
the  loss  of  a  man. 

Brady  had  concluded,  add  no  doubt  correctly,  that  the  Indians 
thought  that  he  and  his  men  were  yet  down  the  river,  and  woald 
soon  move  towards  home.  They  had,  by  forced  marches  at  night, 
got  ahead  of  him,  and  took  this  way  of  ascertaining  the  course  he 
might  take.  They  would  fall  upon  him,  when  unguarded  at  night, 
and  sacrifice  him  and  his  men  to  satisfy  their  vengeance.  And  but 
for  the  happy  circumstance  of  the  man  lagging  behind,  no  doubt  they 
would  have  succeeded. 

The  substance  6f  this  paper  was  written  by  one  of  the  spies  who 
was  in  company  with  Brady  in  the  adventure  narrated. 

,  KiSKIlftNETAS. 

Pdygamy'^Treaiment  to  Wiveg-^Marriage  Ceremonies — Mode 
of  Divorcing-^Another  Ceremomy — Children  called  by  the  Mothei^s 
name,  4^. — The  Indians  allow  of  polygamy,  and  persons  of  every 
rank  indulge  themselves  in  this  point.  The  chiefs  in  particulai;  have 
a  seraglio,  which  consists  of  an  uncertain  number,  usually  from  six 
to  twelve  or  fourteen.  The  lower  rank  are  permitted  to  take  as  many 
as  there  is  a  probability  of  their  being  able,  with  the  children  they 
may  bear,  to  maintain.  It  is  not  uncommon  for  an  Indian  to  marry  ' 
two  sisters;  sometimes,  if  there  happen  to  ber  more,  the  whole  number; 
and  notwithstanding  this  (as  it  appears  to  civilised  nations)  unnatural 
union,  they  all  live  in  the  greatest  harmony. 

The  younger  wives  are  submissive  to  the  elder;  and  those  who  have 
no  children  do  such  menial  offices  for  those  who  are  fertile,  as  cause 
their  situation  to  difier  but  little  from  a  state  of  servitude.  However, 
they  perform  every  injunction  with  the  greatest  cheerfulness,  in  hopes 
of  gaining  thereby  the  affections  of  their  husbands,  that  they  in  their 
turn  may  have  the  happiness  of  becoming  mothersj  and  be  entitled  to 
the  respect  attendant  on  that  state. 

It  is  not  unoDmnKui  for  an  Indian,  although  he  takes  to  himself  so 
many  wives,  to  live  in  a.  stale  of  continence  with  many  of  them  for 
several  years.  Such  as  are  not  so  fortunate  as  to  gain  the  favor  of 
their  husband,  by  their  submissive  and  prudent  behaviour,  and  by  that 
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means  to  share  in  his  embraces,  continue  in  th«ir  virgin  state  during 
the  whole  of  their  lives,  except  they  happen  to  be  presented  by  him 
to  some  stranger  chief,  whose  abode  among  therti  will  not  admit  of 
his  entering  into  a  more  lasting  connection.  In  this  case  they  submit 
to  the  injunction  of  th^r  ^husband  without'  murmuring,  and  are  not 
displeased  at  the  temporary  union.  But  if  at  any  time  it  is  known 
that  they  take  this  liberty  without  first  receiviiig  his  consent,  they  are 
punished  in  the  same  manner  as  if  they  had  been  guilty  of  adukery. 

This  custom  is  more  prevalent  among  the  nations,  which  lie  in  the 
interior  parts,  than  among  those  that  are  nearer  the  settlements,  as 
the  manners  of  the  latter  are  rendered  more  conformable  in  some 
points  to  those  of  the  Americans,  by  the  intercourse  they  hold  with 
them.  I 

The  Indian  nations  differ  but  little  from  each  other  in  their  marriage 
oeremonies,  and  less  in  the  manner  of  their  divorces.  The  tribes 
that  inhabit  the  borders  of  Canada  make  use  of  the  following  custom. 

When  a  young  Indian  has  fixed  his  inclinations  on  one  of  the  other 
sex,  he  endeavors  4o  gain  her  consent;  and  if  he  succeeds,  it  is  never 
known  that  her  parents  ever  obstruct  their  union.  When  every  pre- 
liminary is  agreed  on,  and  the  day  appointed,  the  friends  and  acquaint- 
ances  of  both  parties  assemble  at  the  house  or  tent  of  the  oldest 
relation  of  the  bridegroom,  where  a  feast  is  prepared  oA  the  occasion. 

The  company  who  meet  to  assist  at  the  festival  are  sometimes  very 
numerous:  they  dance,  they  sing,  and  enter  into  every  other  diversion 
usually  n^de  use  of  on  many  of  their  public  rejoicings. 

When  these  are  finished,  all  those  who  attended  merely  out  of 
ceremony,  depart,  and  the  bridegroom  and  bride  are  left  alone  with 
three  or  four  of  the  nearest  and  oldest  relations  of  either  side;  those 
of  the  bridegroom  being  men,  and  those  of  the  bride,  women. 

Presently  the  bride,  attended  by  these  few  friends,  having  withdrawn 
herself  for  the  purpose,  appears  at  one  of  the  doors  of  the  house,  and 
is  led  to  the  bridegroom,  who  stands  ready  to  receive  her.  Having 
now  taken  their  station,  on  a  mat  placed  in  the  centre  of  the  room, 
,  they  lay  hold  of  the  extremities  of  a  wand,  about  four  feet  long,  by 
which  they  continue  separated,  whilst  the  old  men  pronounce  some 
short  harangues  suitable  to  the  occasion. 

The  married  couple  then  make  a  public  declaration  of  the  love  and 
regard  they  entertain  for  each  other,  and  holding  the  rod  between 
them,  dance  and  sing.  When  they  have  finished  this  pari  of  the 
ceremony,  they  break  the  rod  into  as  many  pieces  as  there  are  wit- 
nesses present,  who  each  take  a  piece  and  preserve  it  with  care. 

The  bride  is  then  reconducted  out  of  the  door  at  which  she  entered, 
where  her  young  companions  wait  to  attend  her  to  her  father*s  house; 
there  the  bridegroom  is  obliged  to  seek  her,  and  the  marriage  is  con- 
summated. Very  often  the  wife  remains  at  her  father's  house  till  she 
has  a  child,  when  she  packs  up  her  apparel,  which  is  all  the  fortune 
she  is  generally  possessed  of,  and  accompanies  her  husband  to  his 
habitation. 

When  from  any  dislike  a  separation  takes  place,  for  they  are  seldom 
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knowit' to  quaml,  the^f  geaemUy  give  their  fnenda  a  few  days*  aotioe 
of  their  inteotioiis,  and  oflhr  reasons  to  justify  their  conduct.  The 
witnesses,  who  were  present  at  the  marriage,  meet  on  the  day  re* 
quested,  at  the  house  of  the  couple  that  are  about  to  separate,  and 
bnaging  with  them  the  pieoes  of  rod  which  they  had  received  at  their 
nuptials,  throw  them  into  the  fire  in  the  presence  of  all  the  parties. 

This  is  the  whole  of  the  ceremony  required,  and  the  separation  is 
carried  on  without  any  munnurings  or  ill  willtbetween  the  couple  or 
the  relations ;  and  after  a  few  months  they  are  at  liberty  to  marry 
again. 

Whea  a  marriage  is  thus  dissolved,  the  children  which  have  been 
produced  from  it  are  equally  divided  between  them ;  and  as  children 
are  esteemed  a  treasure  by  the  Indians,  if  the  number  happens  to  be 
odd,  the  woman  is  allowed  to  take  the  better  half. 

Though  this  custom  seems  to  encourage  fickleness  and  frequent 
separations,  yet  there  are  many  of  the  Indians  who  have  but  one 
wife,  and  enjoy  with  her  a  state  of  connubial  happiness,  not  to  be 
exceeded  in  more  refined  societies.  I'here  are  also  not  a  few  in* 
stances  of  women  preserving  an  inviolable  attachment  to  their  hus- 
bands, except  in  the  cases  before  mentioned,  which  are  considered  as 
either  a  violation  of  their  chastity  or  fidelity. 

Although  I  have  said  that  the  Indian  nations  difier  very  little  from 
each  other  in  their  marriage  ceremonies,  there  are  some  exceptions. 
The  Naudowessies  have  a  singular  method  of  celebrating  their  mar* 
riages,  which  seems  to  bear  no  resemblance  to  those  made  yse  of  by 
any  other  nation  I  passed  through.  When  one  of  their  young  men 
has  fixed  on  a  young  woman  he  approves  of,  he  discovers  his  passion 
to  her  parents,  who  give  him  an  invitation  to  come  and  live  with  them 
in  their  tent. 

Hb  accordingly  accepts  the  oSer,  and  by  so  doing  engages  to  reside 
in  it  ibr  a  whole  year,  in  the  character  of  a  menial  servant.  During 
this  time  he  hunts,  and  brings  all  the  game  he  kills  to  the  family;  by 
which  means  the  father  has  an  opportunity  of  seeing  whether  he  is 
able  to  provide  for  the  support  of  his  daughter  and  the  children  that 
might  be  the  consequence  of  their  union.  This  however  is  only  done 
whilst  they  are  young  men  and  for  their  first  wif^,  and  not  repeated 
like  Jacob's  servitude. 

When  this  period  is  expired,  the  marriage  is  solemnised  after  the 
custom  of  the  country,  in  the  following  manner :  three  or  four  of  the 
oldest  male  relations  of  the  bridegroom,  and  as  many  of  the  bride's, 
accompany  the  young  couple  from  their  respective  tents,  to  an  open 
part  in  the  centre  of  the  camp. 

The  chiefs  and  warriors,  being  here  assembled  to  receive  them,  a 
party  of  the  latter  are  drawn  up  in  two  ranks  on  each  side  of  the 
bride  and  brid^roorn  immediately  on  their  arrival.  Their  principal 
chief  then  acquaints  the  whole  assembly  with  the  design  of  their 
meeting,  and  tells  them  that  the  couple  before  them,  mentioning  at  the 
same  time  their  names,  are  come  to  avow  publicly  their  intentions  of 
living  together  as  man  and  wife.     He  then  asks  the  two  young  people, 
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altenuitely,  whether  they  dmire  that  the  lanioii  might  take  |^aee. 
Having  declared  with  an  audible  voice  that  they  do  so,  the  warrioie 
tix  thor  arrows,  and  discharge  them  over  the  heads  of  die  married 
pair ;  this  done,  the  chief  pronounces  them  man  and  wife. 

The  bridegroom  then  turns  round,  and  bending  his  body,  takes  his 
wife  on  his  back,  in  which  manner  he  carries  her  amidst  the  acclama- 
tions of  tha  spectators  to  his  tent.  The  ceremony  is  succeeded  by  the 
most  plentiful  feast  the  new  married  man. can  afford:  and  songs  and 
dances,  accpiding  to  the  usual  custom,  conclude  the  festival. 

Among  the  Indians,  as  well  as  European  nations,  there  are  many 
that  devote  themselves  to  pleasure^  and,  notwithstanding  the  accounts 
given  by  some  modem  writers  of  the  frigidity  of  an  Indian's  <sonstitu- 
tion,  beeome  the  zealous  votaries  of  Venus.  The  young  warriors  that 
are  thus  disposed  seldom  want  opportunities  (or  gratifying  their  pas- 
sion: and  as  the  mode  usually  followed  on  these  occasions  is  rather 
singular,  I  shall  describe  it. 

«<  When  one  of  these  young  debauchees  imagines,  from  the  b^aviour 
of  the  person  he  has  chosen  for  his  mistress^  that  he  shall  not  meet 
with  any  great  obstruction  to  his  suit  from  her,  he  pursues  the  follow- 
ing pl^n. 

**  It  has  been  already  observed  that  the  Indians  acknowledge  no 
superiority;  nor  have  th^  any  ideas  of  subordination,  except  in  <the 
necessary  regulations  of  their  war  or  hunting-parties ;  '^they  conse- 
quently live  nearly  in  a  state^of  equality,  pursuant  to  the  first  princi- 
ples of  nature.  The  lover  therefore  is  not  apprehensive  of  any  check 
or  control  in  the  accomplishments  of  his  purposes,  if  he  can  find  a 
convenient  opportunity  for  completing  them. 

<*As  the  Indians  are  also  under  no  apprehension  of  robbers,  or 
secret  enemies,  they  leave  the  doors  of  their  tents  or  huts  un^tened 
during  the  night,  as  well  as  in  the  day.  Two  or  three  hours  after 
sunset,  the  old  people  cover  over  the  fire,  that  is  generally  burning  in 
the  midst  of  their  apartment,  with  ashes,  and  retire  to  their  repose. 

«  Whilst  darkness  thus  prevails,  and  all  is  quiet,  one  of  these  sons 
of  pleasure,  wrapped  up  closely  in  his  l^lanket,  to  prevent  his  being 
known,  will  sometimes  enter  the  apartment  of  his  intended  mistress. 
Having  first  lighted  at  the  smothei^d  fire  a  small  splinter  of  wood, 
which  answers  the  purpose  of  a  match,  he  approaches  the  place  where 
she  reposes,  and  gently  pulling  away  the  covering  from  the  head, 
jogs  her  till  she  awakes.  If  she  then  rises  up,  and  blows  out  the 
light,  he  needs  no  further  confirmation  that  his  company,  is  not  dis- 
agreeable; byt  if  afler  he  has  discovered  himself  she  hides  her  head, 
and  takes  no  notice  of  him,  he  might  re^t  assured  that  any  fiirther 
solicitations  will  prove  vain,  and  that  it  is  necessary  immediately  for 
him  to  retire.  During  his  stay  he  conceals  the  Ught  as  much  as 
possible  in  the  hollow  of  his  hands ;  and  as  the  tents  or  rooms  of  the 
Indians  are  usually  large  and  capacious,  he  escapes  without  detection. 
It  is  said  that  the  young  women  who  admit  their  lovers  on  these  occa- 
sions take  great  cai«,  by  an  immediate  application  to  herbs,  with  the 
potent  efficacy  of  which  they  are  well  acquainted,  to  prevent  the  eflfectb 
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of  these  ilHcit  ainoun  from  becotniiig  viuUe;  for  should  the  natural 
consequences  ensue^  they  must  forever  remain  unmarried. '^ 

The  children  of  the  Indians  are  always  distinguished  by  the  nante 
of  the  mother;  and  if  la  woman  marries  sevei^al  husbands,  and  has 
issue  by  each  of  them,  they  are  called  aAer  hel||^  The  reason  they 
give  for  this  is,  that  as  their  offspring  are  indebted  to  the  father  for 
their  souls,  the  invisible  part  of  their  essence,  and  to  the  nx>ther  (or 
their  corporeal  and  apparent  part,  it  is  more  rational  that  they  should 
be  distinguished  by  the  name  of  the  latter,  from  whom  they  indubitably 
derive  their  being,  than  by  that  of  the  father,  to  which  a  doubt  might 
sometimes  arise  whether  they  are  justly  entitled. 

Th^re  are  some  ceremonies  made  use  of  by  the  Indians  at  the 
opposition  of  the  name,  and  it  is  considered  by  them  as  a  matter  of 
great  importance,  but  what  these  are  I  could  never  learn,  through  the 
secresy  observed  on  ih^  occasion.  I  only  know  that  it  is  usually  given 
when  the  children  have  passed  the  state  of  infancy. 

Nothing  can  exceed  the  tenderness  shown  by  them  to  their  off- 
spring; and  a  person  cannot  recommend  himself  to  their  favor  by  any 
method  more  certain;  than  by  paying  some  attention  to  the  younger 
branches  of  their  families. 

There  is  some  diiSculty  attends  an  explanation  of  the  manner  in 
which  the  Indians  distinguish  themselves  from  each  other.  Besides 
the  name  of  the  animal  by  which  every  nation  and  tribe  is  denomi- 
nated, there  are  others  that  are  personal,  and  which  the  children 
receive  from  their  mother. 

The  chiefs  are  also  distinguished  by  a  name  that  has  either  some 
reference  to  their  abilities,  or  to  the  hieroglyphic  of  their  families;  and 
these  are  acquired  afler  they  arrive  at  the  age  of  manhood.  Such  as 
have  signalised  themselves  either  in  their  war  or  hunting-parties,  or 
are  possessed  of  some  eminent  qualifications,  receive  a  name  that 
serves  to  perpetuate  the  fame  of  these  actions,  or  to  make  their 
abilities  conspicuous. 

Decah  qfan  Indian  Warrior, — We  find  in  one  of  the  Little  Rock 
papers  a  singular  obituary  of  an  old  Indian  who  fought  under  Gen. 
Wayne  in  the  Revolutionary  War.  Capt.  Tisho  Mingo,  a  v^eran 
warrior  of  the  Choctaws,  departed  this  life  on  the  6th-  ult.  Although 
but  little  known  beyond  the  limits  of  his  nation,  yet  he  was  a  man 
who  had  seen  wars  and  fought  battles;  stood  high  among  his  own 
people  as  a  brave  and  good  man.  He  seized  under  Gen.  Wayne  in 
the  Revolutionary  War,  for  which  he  received  a  pensjon  from  the 
government  of  the  United  States ;  and  in  the  late  war  with  England 
he  served  under  Gen.  Jackson,  and  did  many  deeds  of  valor.  He  had 
fought  in  nine  battles  for  the  United  States.  As  a  friend  he  has  served 
the  white  man  faithfully,  His  last  words  were,"  ^hen  I  am  gone, 
beat  the  drum  and  fire  the  guns !" 
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APPENDIX. 


DICTIONARY  OF  INDIAN  WORDS  AND  PHRASES. 


KHISTSirAUX. 

Grood  spirit,         .        .        .        Ei  jai  Manitou. 

Evil  spirit,  . 

Matchi  manitou. 

Man,  . 

Ethini. 

Woman,     . 

Esquois. 

Male, 

Naphew. 

Female,      . 

Non-gense* 

Infant, 

A'  wash  ish. 

Head, 

Us  ti  quoin. 

Forehead,    . 

£s  caa  tick. 

Hair,. 

Wes  ty  ky. 

Eyes, 

E  kis  ock. 

Nose, 

Oskiwin. 

Nostrils, 

Oo  tith  ee  gow  mow 

Mouth, 

O  toune. 

My  teeth,    , 

Wip  pit  tab. 

Tongue, 

Otaithana. 

Beard, 

Michitoune. 

Brain, 

With  i  tip. 

Ears, 

O  tow  ee  gio» 

Neck, 

O  qui  ow. 

Throat, 

O  koot  tas  gy. 

Arms, 

O  nisk. 

Fingers, 

Che  chee. 

Nails, 

Was  kos  sia. 

Side,  . 

O's  spin  gy. 

My  back. 

No  pis  quan. 

My  belly, 

.  Natlay. 

Thighs, 
My  Knees, 

O  povam. 

No  che  quoin  nah. 

Legs, 

Nosk. 

Heart, 

O  thea. 

My  father. 

Noo  ta  wie. 

My  mother. 

Nigah  wei. 
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Khiitkvaitx* 


My  boy,  (flcm) 

• 

Negousig. 

My  girl,  (daughter) 

Netanis. 

My  brother,  elder, 

Ni  stess. 

My  sister,  elder,  • 

Nemiss. 

Ne  moo  shuuL 

My  grandmother, 

N'  0  kum. 

My  uncle,  . 

N'  o'ka  miss. 

My  nephew, 

Ne  too  sim.    f 

My  niece,    . 

Ne  too  sim  esquois* 

My  mother-in-law. 

Nisigouse. 

My  brother-in-law. 

Nistah. 

My  companion,    . 

Ne  wechi  wagan. 

My  husband, 

Ni  nap  pem. 

Blood, 

Mith  coo. 

Old  man,     . 

Shi  nap. 

I  am  angry. 

Ne  kis  si  wash  en» 

I  fear. 

Ne  goos  tow. 

Joy,    . 

Ne  hea  tha*  tom. 

Hearing,     . 

Pethom. 

Track, 

Mis  conna. 

Chief,  great  ruler 

Haukimah. 

Thief, 

Kismouthesk. 

Excrement, 

Meyee. 

Buffalo,       • 

Moustouche. 

Ferret, 

Sisous. 

Pole  cat. 

Shicak. 

Elk,   . 

Moustouche. 

Rein  deer,  . 

Attick. 

Fallow  deer. 

Attick. 

Beaver, 

Amisk. 

Wodlverine, 

Qui  qua  katch. 

Squirrel, 

Ennequachas. 

Mink, 

Sa  quasue. 

Otter, 

Nekick. 

Wolf, 

Mayegan. 

Haro, 

Wapouce. 

Marten, 

Wappistan. 

Moose, 

Mauswah. 

Bear, 

Masqua. 

Fisher, 

Wijask. 

Lynx, 

Picheu. 

Porcupine,  . 

Cau  quah* 

Fox,  . 

Ma  kisew. 

Musk  rat,    . 

Wajask. 

Mouse, 

Abieushiss. 

Cow  Buffalo, 

Noshi  Moustouche. 

Meat-flesh,  . 

Wias. 
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Ekistsnaux. 


Dog,  .       ., 

Atim. 

Kagle,         .        . 

Makusu, 

Duck, 

Sy  sip. 

Crow  Cofbeau,     , 

Ca  Cawken. 

Swan,   - 

Wapsicu, 

Turkey,      . 

Mes  sei  thew. 

Pheasants,  . 

Okes  kew. 

Bird,  . 

B 

Pethesew. 

Outard, 

w 

Niscag. 

White  Goose, 

Wey  Wois.  ' 

Grey  Goose, 

Pestasish. 

Partridge,    . 

Pithew. 

Water  Hen, 

Chiquibish. 

Dove, 

Omi  Mee. 

figgs. 

Wa  Wah. 

Pipe  or  Jack, 

/Kenonge. 

Carp, 

Na  may  bin. 

Sturgeon,    . 

•  NaMay. 

White  Fish, 

Aticaming, 

Pickerel,     . 

Oc-chaw. 

Fish,  (in  general) 

Kenopge, 

Spawn, 

Waquon. 

Fins, 

Chi  chi  kan. 

Trout, 

Na  gouse. 

Craw  Fish, 

A  shag  gee. 

Frog, 

A  thick. 

Wasp, 

Ah  moo. 

Turtle, 

Mikinack, 

Snake, 

Kinibic. 

Awl, 

Oscajick. 

Needle,       . 

Saboinigan. 

Fire  steel,    . 

Appet. 

Fire  wood,  . 

Mich-tah. 

Cradle, 

Teckinigan. 

Dagger,      . 

Ta  comagau. 

Arrow, 

Augusk  or  Atouche. 

Fish  Hook, 

Quosquipichican* 

Axe, 

Seegaygan. 

Ear-bob,     . 

Chi-kisebisoun. 

Comb, 

Sicahoun. 

Net,  . 

Athahe. 

Tree, 

Mistick. 

Wood, 

Mistick. 

Paddle,       . 

Aboi. 

Canoe, 

• 

Chiman. 

Birch  Rind, 

• 

Wasquoi. 

Bark, 

Wosquoi. 
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ElfUTKNAUX. 

Touch  Wood,      .        .        .        Pousagsn. 

Leaf, 

Nepeshah. 

Graas,        . 

Masqaosi. 

Raspberries, 

Misqui-meinac 

Strawberries, 

O^tai-e-mioac. 

Ashes, 

Pecouch. 

Fire,  • 

Scou-tay. 

Grapes, 

Shomenac.      • 

Fog,  .        . 

Pakishihow. 

Mud, . 

Asus  ki. 

Currant, 

Kiesijiwin. 

Road, 

Mescanah. 

Winter, 

Pipoun. 

Island, 

Ministic. 

Lake, 

Sagayian. 

Sun,   . 

Pisim. 

Moon, 

Tibisca  pesim.  (the  night  Sun) 

Day,  .         . 

Kigigah. 

Night,       \ 

Tibisca. 

Snow, 

Cosnah. 

Rain, 

.  Kimiwoin. 

Drift, 

Pewan. 

Hail,  . 

Shes  eagan. 

Ice,     , 

Mesquaming. 

Frost, 

Aquatin. 

Mist,  . 

Picasyow. 

Water, 

Nepec. 

Mountain, 

Messe  asky.  (all  the  earth) 

World, 

Wachee.       ** 

Sea,    . 

Kitchi  kitchi  ga  ming« 

Morning, 

I         Kequishepe. 

Mid-day, 

Abetah  quisheik. 

Portage, 

Unygam- 

Spring, 

Menouscaming. 

River, 

SipeC. 

Rapid, 

Bawastick« 

Rivulet, 

Sepeesis. 

Sand, 

Thocaw. 

Earth, 

Askee. 

Star,  . 

Attack. 

Thunder, 

Tithuseu. 

Wind, 

Thoutin. 

Cain), 

Athawostin. 

Heat, 

*  Quishipoi. 

Evening, 

Ta  kashike. 

North, 

Kywoitin. 

South, 

Sawena  woon. 
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Eaat,           ....        Coshawcastok. 

West, 

Pasquismou. 

To-morrow, 

Wahank. 

Bone, 

Oskann. 

Broth, 

Michim  waboi. 

Feast, 

Ma  qua  see. 

Grease  or  oil. 

Pimis. 

Marrow  fat, 

Oscan  pimis. 

Sinew, 

Asstis. 

Lodge,        . 

Wig  waum. 

Bed,   . 

Nepawin. 

Within, 

Pendog  ke- 

Door, 

Squandam* 

Dish, 

Othagan. 

Fort, 

Wasgaigan. 

Sledge, 

Tabanask.. 

Cincture,    . 

Poquoatehoun. 

Cap,  . 

Astotin. 

Stocks, 

Achican. 

Shirt, 

Papacheweyan. 

Coat, 

Papise-co-wagan. 

Blanket, 

Wape  weyang. 

Cloth, 

Maneto  weguin. 

Thread, 

Assabab. 

Garters, 

Chi  ki-bisoon. 

Mittens, 

Astissack. 

Shoes, 

Maskisin. 

Smoking  bag,      . 

Kusquepetagan* 

Portage  sling, 

Apisan. 

Straight  on. 
Medicine,    • 

Goi  ask. 
Mas  ki  kee. 

Red,  . 

Mescoh. 

Blue, 

Kasqutch,  (same  as  black) 

While, 

Wabisca. 

Yellow,       . 

Saw  saw. 

Green, 

Chibatiquare. 

Ugly, 

Machc  nagousen. 

Handsome, . 

Catawassiseu. 

B^utiful,    . 

Kissi  Sawenogan. 

Deaf, 

Nima  petom. 

Good-natured, 

Mithiwashin. 

Pregnant,    . 
Fat,    . 

Paawk). 
Outhineu. 

Big,  .        . 
Small  or  little, 

Mushikitee. 

A1»sasheu. 

Short, 

Chemasish. 

Skin, 

Wian- 
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Long,         •        •        •        •        Kiuw^ain. 

Strong, 

„      • 

MaacAwa. 

Cow€urd,      . 

Sagatahaw. 

Weak, 

Nitha  missew. 

Lean, 

.  Matha  waw. 

Brave, 

Nima  Gustaw. 

Young  man 

Osquineguish. 

Cold, . 

Kissin. 

Hot,  . 

Kicbatai. 

Spring,       . 

Minouscaming. 

Summer,     , 

Nibin. 

Fall,  • 

Togowagonk. 

One,  , 

Peyac. 

Two, 

Nisheu. 

Three, 

Nishteu. 

Four, 

Neway. 

Fiw, . 

Ni*annan. 

Six,    . 

Negoutawoesie. 

Seven, 

Nish  wissic. 

Eight, 

Jannanew. , 

Nine, 

Shack. 

Ten,  . 

Mitatat. 

Eleven, 

Peyac  osap. 

Twelve, 

Nisheu  osap. 

Thirteen, 

Nithou  osap. 

Fourteen, 

,  ^      Neway  osap. 

Fifteen, 

•         Niaman  osap. 

Sixteen, 

Nigoutuwoesic  osap. 

Seventeen, 

,         Nish  woesic  osap. 

Eighteen, 

Jannenew  osap. 

Nineteen, 

«        Shack  osap. 

Twenty, 

Nishew  mitenah. 

Twenty-one, 

Nishew  mitenah  peyac  osap. 

Twenty-two,  &c. 

Nisheu  mitenah  nisheu  osap. 

Thirty, 

Nishtou  mitenah. 

Forty, 

Newey  mitenah. 

Fifty, 

Niannan  mitenah. 

Sixty, 

Negoutawoesie  mitenah. 

Seventy, 

Niswoisic  mitenah.    » 

Eighty, 

Sannaeu  mitenah. 

Ninety, 

*         Shock  mitepah. 

Hundred, 

Mitaua  mitenah.    . 

Two  Hundred, 

.      ,  Noshew  mitenah  a  mitenah. 

One  Thousand, 

Mitenah  mitena  mitenah. 

First, 

Nican. 

Last, 

Squayatch.. 

More, 

• 

•        Minab. 
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Better, 

Best,  . 

I,  or  me,     • 

You,  or  thou, 

They,  or  them. 

We,   . 

My,  or  mine, 

Yours, 

Whom, 

His  or  hers, 

AU,    .        . 

Some,  or  some  few. 

The  same,  . 

All  the  world, 

'AU  the  men, 

Sometimes, 

Arrive, 

Beat, . 

To  bum. 

To  sing. 

To  cut, 

To  hide, 

To  cover. 

To  believe. 

To  sleep, 

To  dispute. 

To  dance, 

To  give. 

To  do, 

To  eat. 

To  die, 

To  forget. 

To  speak. 

To  cry,  (tears) 

To  laugh, 

To  sit  down. 

To  walk. 

To  fall. 

To  work, 

Vo  kill, 

To  sell. 

To  live. 

To  see, 

To  come. 

Enough, 

It  hails. 

There  is  some, 


KNISTUfAUX. 

^Athiwack  mithawashin. 
Athiwack  mithawashin. 
Nilha. 
Kitha. 
Withawaw. 
Nithawaw«. 
Nitayan. 
Kitayan. 
Awione. 
Otayan. 
Kakithau. 
Pey  peyac. 
Tabescoutch. 
Missiacki  wanque. 
Kakithaw  Ethinyock. 
I  as  cow-puco. 
To  couchin. 
Otamaha. 
Mistascasoo. 
Nagamoun. 
Kisquishan. 
Catann. 
Acquahoun. 
Taboitam. 
Nepan. 

Ke  ko  mi  towock. 
Nemaytow. 
Mith. 
Ogitann. 
Wissinee. 
Nepew. 

Winnekiskisew. 
Athimetakouse. 
Mantow. 
Papew. 
Nematappe. 
Pimoutais. 
Packisin. 
Ah  tus  kew 
Nipahaw. 
Attawom. 
Pimatise. 
Waban. 
Astamotch.. 
Egothigog.. 
Shisigan« 
Aya  wa.. 
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There  is,     * 

Aya  wa. 

It  rains. 

Quimiwoin. 

After-to-morrow, 

Awis  wabank. 

To-day,       . 

Anoutch. 

Thereaway, 

Netoi. 

Much, 

Michett. 

Presently,  • 

Fischisqua. 

Make,  heart, 

Quithipeh. 

This  morning, 

Shebas. 

This  night, 

Tibiscag. 

Ahove,        , 

Bspiming.    # 

Below, 

Tabaasish. 

Truly,         .         , 

Tabcdy, 

Already,     . 

Sashay. 

Yet,  more,  . 

Minah. 

Yesterday,  . 

Tacoiishick. 

Far,   ,        ,        . 

Wathow. 

Near, 

Quishiwoac- 

Never, 

Nima  wecatch. 

No,    .        •        . 

Nima. 

Yes,  .        ,         , 

Ah. 

By  and  by. 

Pa-nima. 

Always, 

Ka  ki-kee. 

Make  haste. 

Quethepelj, 

It's  long  since,     , 

Mewaisha« 
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A    SUPPLEMENT/ 


IHmANTRBATMENT-EVlL  BPIRIT-PRIBHriWHIP-TNniAN  PRAYBR-DEATI 
OP  A  COMRADB-8IMILARITY  IN  THK  PHYSICAL  (»RGANI8ATI(>N  OF  INDI- 
ANS OF  DIFFBRBNT  TRIBES-CAUSK  OF  THBIR  COLOR-HATRED  OF  ^EARDfl 
— DEYOTIONAL  DANCB  BEFORE  AND  AFTER  EATINO-APPARENT  lYANTOF 
▲FFECTION-MANNER  OF  COURTING. 

The  treatment  that  we  reedved  from  the  Indians,  during  nearly  three 
years  that  we  were  with  them,  was  very  kind  and  hospitable ;  except 
the  ill  treatment  that  we  received  from  the  Sioux  tribe,  who  several 
times  made  attempts  to  stop  us|  aa4we  should  have  been  massacred, 
had  we  not  terrified  them  from  their  murderous  intention,  by  threaten- 
ing them  with  the  small-pox,  tff^uch  a  manner  as  would  kill  the^whole 
tribe  of  them.  Nothing  could  be  more  horrible  to  them,  than  the  bare 
mention  of  this  fatal  disease.  It  was  communicated  to  them  by  the 
Americans,  and  spread  from  tribe  to  tribe  with  an  unabated  pace, 
until  it  extended  itself  across  the  continent. 

'^This  fatarinfection  spread  around  with  a  baneful  rapidity,  which 
no  (light  could  escape,  and  with  a  fatal  efiect  that  nothing  could  resist. 
It  destroyed,  with  its  pestilential  breath,  whole  families  and  tribes;  and 
the  horrid  scene  presented,  to  those  who  had*  the  melancholy  and 
a^cting  opportunity  of  beholding  it,  a  combination  of  the  dead  and  dy- 
ing; and  such  as  wished  to  avoid  the  horrid  fate  of  their  friends  around 
them,  prepared  to  disappoint  the  plague  of  its  prey,  by  terminating 
their  own  existence.  The  habits  and  lives  of  these  devoted  people, 
who  provide  not  to-day  for  the  wants  of  to-morrow,  must  have 
heightened  the  pains  of  such  an  affliction,  by  leaving  them  not  only 
without  remedy,  but  even  without  alleviation.  But  nothing  was  left 
them,  but  to  submit  in  agony  and  despair.  To  aggravate  the  picture, 
if  aggravation  was  possible,  may  be  added  the  sight  of  the  helpless 
child  beholding  the  putrid  carcase  of  its  beloved  parents  dragged  by 
the  wolves  from  their  huts,  (who  were  invited  by  the  stench,)  and  with 
a  ferocious  voracity ,.  satiate  their  hunger  on  the  mangled  corpse ;  or 
in  the  same  manner,  serve  the  dog  with  food  from  the  body  of  his  onc& 
beloved  master.  Nor  was  it  uncommon  for  the  father  of  a  family, 
whom  the  infection  had  just  reached,  to  call  his  family  around  him, 
to  represent  the  sufferings  and  cruel  fate  from  the  influence  of  some 
evil  spirit,  who  was  preparing  to  extirpate  their  racej  and  to  invite 
them  to  baffle  death,  with  all  its  horrors,  with  their  own  weapons ;  and 

*  Extracts  from  Lewis  and*  Clarke's  Joomal. 
.    46 
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at  the  same  time,  if  their  hearts  failed  in  this  necessary  act,  he  was 
himself  ready  to  perform  the  d^ed  of  mercy  with  his  own  hand,  as 
the  last  act  of  his  affection,  and  instantly  follow  them  to  the  chambers 
of  death."  The  Indians  being  destitute  of  physicians,  living  on  animal 
food,  plunging  themselves  into  cold  water,  on  the  first  discovery  of  the 
disease,  rendered  it  generally  mortal. 

While  we  were  at  Fort  Mandan,  the  Sioux  robbed  several  of  our 
party  when  they  were  returning  to  the  fort,  with  the  fruits  of  an 
•xcursion  afler  game;  and  murdered  several  of  the  Mandan  tribe  in 
cold  blood,  without  provocation,  while  reposing  on  the  bosom  of 
friendship.  On  hearing  of  this  massacre,  Captain  Clarke  and  the 
greater  part  of  us  volunteered  to  avenge  the  murder;  but  were 
deterred  by  not  receiving  succor  from  the  Mandan  warriorsr  who 
declined  to  ayengc  the  outrage  committed  on  them.  The  probability 
of  their  not  enlisting  was,  that  they  were  afraid  of  the  superior  number 
of  the  Sioux  to  warrant  an  engagement. 

Soon  afler  this  massacre,  we  received  authentic  intelligence,  that 
the  Sioux  had  it  in  contemplation  (if  their  threats  were  true)  to  murder 
us  in  the  spring;  but  were  prevented  from  making  the  attack,  by  our 
threatening  to  spre€ui  the  small-pox  with  all  its  horrors  among  them; 
they  knowing  that  it  first  originated  among  the  white  people,  and 
having  heard  of  innoculation  and  the  mode  of  keeping  the  infection  in 
vials,  which  they  had  but  an  imperfect  idea  of,  that  barely  a  threat 
filled  them  with,  horror,  and  was  sufficient  to  deter  them  from  their 
resolute  and  bloody  purpose.  This  stratagem  may  appear  insignifi- 
cant to  the  reader,  but  was  of  the  greatest  consequence  to  us;  for  lo 
it  alone  we  owe  not  only  the  fate  of  the  expedition,  but  our  lives. 

Most  of  the  tribes  of  Indians  that  we  became  acquainted  with 
(except  the  Sioux),  af\cr  being  introduced  by  our  interpreter,  and 
fending  that  our  intentions  were  friendly  towards  them,  never  failed  of 
greeting  us  with  many  tokens  of  their  friendly  disposition.  Soon  after 
OUT  interview,  we  were  invited  to  smoke  the  calumet  of  pc!*ice,  and  to 
partake  freely  of  their  venison.  The  women  and  children,  in  particu- 
lar, were  not  wanting  in  showing  tokens  of  friendship,  by  endeavoring 
to  make  our  stay  agreeable.  On  our  first  meeting,  they  generally 
held  a  council,  as  they  term  it,  when  their  chief  delivers  a  "  talk,"  in 
which  they  give  their  sentiments  respecting  their  new  visiters:  which 
were  filled  with  professions  of  friendship,  and  often  were  very  eloquent, 
and  abounded  with  sublime  and  figurative  language. 

When  we  departed,  afler  taking  leave,  they  would  often  put  up  a 
prayer,  of  which  the  following  is  a  sample,  which  was  put  up  for  us 
by  a  Mandan:  "That  the  Great  Spirit  would  favor  us  with  smooth 
water,  with  a  clear  sky  by  day,  and  a  bri^^ht  star-light  by  night;  that 
we  might  not  be  presented  with  the  red  hatchet  of  war ;  but,  that  the 
great  pipe  of  peace  might  ever  shine  upon  us,  as  the  sun  shines  in  an 
unclouded  day,  and  that  we  might  he  overshadowed  by  the  smoke 
thereof;  that  we  might  have  sound  sleep,  and  that  the  bird  of  peace 
might  whisper  in  our  ears  pleasant  dreams;  that  the  deer  might  be 
taken  by  us  in  plenty ;  and  that  the  Great  Spirit  would  take  us  home 
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in  safety  to  our  squaws  and  children."  These  prayers  were  gene* 
rally  made  with  gi-eat  fervency,  often  smiting  with  great  vehemence 
their  hands  upon  their  breast,  their  eyes  fixed  in  adoration  towards 
heaven.  In  this  raanaer  they  would  continue  their  prayers  until  we 
were  out  of  sight. 

In  the  fore  part  of  autumn  we  experienced  slight  typhus  indisposi- 
tions, caused  by  great  vicissitudes  ©f  weather,  which  at  times  were 
very  damp. 

Our  affbctionate  companion,  Serjeant  Eloyd,  was  seized  with  a  severe 
astenic  disease,  of  which  he  fell  a  victim.  He  was  seized  with  an 
acute  pain  in  his  intestines,  accompanied  with  a  great  suppression  of 
the  pulmonary  function.  Every  efibrl  that  our  situation  allowed, 
was  m  vain  used  for  his  recovery ;  we  buried  him  in  the  most  decent 
manner  that  our  circumstances  would  admit.  He  was  universally 
lamented  by  us. 

Several  times,  many  of  our  party  were  in  immlaent  danger  of  being 
devoured  by  wild  beasts  of  prey ;  but  happily  we  escaped.  Frequently 
we  were  annoyed  by  a  kind  of  light-colored  bear,  of  which  the  coun- 
try near  the  head  of  the  Missouri  abounds.  After  being  attacked, 
they  ^ve.  no  quarter,  but  rush  with  great  fury  towards  their  enemy* 
One  of  our  party  shot  at  one  of  them,  and  wounded  him ;  the  bear,  in- 
stead of  being  intimidated  by  the  smart  of  the  wound,  was  stimulated 
into  rage,  and  rushed  with  great  fury  to  devour  the  assailant,  who 
saved  his  life  by  running  headlong  down  a  steep  precipice,  that 
formed  the  bank  of  the  river,  but  was  severely  bruised  by  Uie  pre- 
cipitant retreat. 

The  following  narrative  of  an  encounter  with  a  snake  is  told  by  a 
companion,  whose  veracity  can  be  relied  on.  I  %vill  ^ivc  it  in  his  own 
words,  as  he  related  it  in  a  letter  to  his  friend. 

"  Some  time,"  says  he,  «<  before  we  reached  Fort  Mandan,  while  I 
.wrfs  out  on  an  excursion  of  hunting,  one  of  the  greatest  monsters  that 
ever  shocked  the  mind  with  horror  wa^prescnted  to  my  sight.  When 
passing  deliberately  in  a  forest  that  bordered  on  a  prairie,  I  heard  a 
rustling  in  the  bushes;  I  leaped  towards  the  object^  delighted  with  the 
prospect  of  acquiring  game.  But  on  proceeding  a  few  paces  farther, 
my  blood  was  chilled  with  horror,  by  the  appearance  of^  a  serpent  of 
an  enormous  size.  On  discovering  me,  he  immediately  erected  his 
head  to  a  great  height ;  his  color  was  of  a  yellower  hue  than  the  spots 
of  a  rattle-snake^  and  on  the  top  of  his  back  were  spots  of  a  reddish 
color.  His  eyes  emitted  fire,  his  tongue  darted,  as  though  he  menaced 
my  destruction.  He  was  evidently  in  the  attitude  of  springing  at  me, 
when  I  levelled  my  rifle  at  him;  but  probably  o>ving  to  my  conster- 
nation, I  only  wounded  him;  but  the  explosion  of  the  gun  and  the 
wound  turned  to  flight  the  awful  enemy.  Perhaps  you  may  think, 
that  my  fright  has  magnified  the  description.  I  can  candidly  aver, 
that  he  was  in  bulk  half  as  large  as  a  middle-sized  man." 

In  the  Indian  tribes  there  is  so  great  a  similarity  in  their  stature, 
•olor,  governments  and  religious  tenets,  that  it  will  be  requisite,  for 
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perspicuity,  to  rank  them  undbr  one  general  head.     And  when  ibsn 
is  a  contrast  ia  the  course  of  the  description,  it  will  be  mentioned. 

The  Indians  are  aU  (except  the  Snake  Indians)  tall  in  stature^ 
straight  and  robust,  tt  is  very  seldom  they  are  deformed,  which  has 
given  rise  to  the  supposition,  that  they  put  to  death  tbeir  deformed 
children,  which  is  not  the  case.  Their  skin  is  of  a  copper  color,  their 
eyes  large,  black,  and  of  a  bright  and  sparkling  color,  indicative  of  a 
subtle  and  discerning  mind.  Their  hair  is  of  the  same  cobr,  and  prone 
to  grow  long,  straight,  and  seldom  or  never  carled;  their  teeth  aie 
large  and  white.  I  never  observed  any  decayed  among  them,  which 
makes  their  breath  as  sweet  as  the  air  they  exhale.  The  women  ara 
about  the  stature  of  the  English  women,  and  much  inclined  to  corpus 
lency,  which  is  seldom  the  case  wHh  the  other  sex. 

I  shall  not  enter  iato  a  discussion  about  the  cause  of  their  hue.  I 
shall  barely  inention  the  suppositions  that  are  made  respecting  iL 
Some  have  asserted,  that  it  is  derived  principally  from  their  annointing 
themselves  with  fat  in  the  summer  season,  to  prevent  profuse  perspi- 
ration,^  and  this,  combined  with  the  influence  of  the  sun,  has  given  the 
tincture  of  tlietr  complexion.  To  support  the  hypothesis,  they  assert 
that  the  repeated  above-mentioned  causes  give -color  to  the  parent, 
who  procreates  his  own  likeness,  until  at  length  it  is  entailed  on 
]>osterity.  But  notwithstanding  this  curioixs  reasoning,  others  are  of 
opinion,  that  the  hand  of  the  Creator  gdve  the  reddish  hue  to  the 
Indians,  the  sable  color-to  the  African,  and  that  of  white  to  the  civil- 
ised nations. 

They  esteem  a  beard  exceedingly  unbecoming,  and  take  great  pains 
to  get  rid  of  it ;  nor  is  there  ever  any  to  be  perceived  on  their  feces, 
except  when  they  grow  old  and  become  inattentive  to  their  appearance. 
Every  cyinose  excrescence  on  other  parts  of  their  body  is  held  in  a» 
great  abhorrence  by  them,  and  both  sexes  are  equally  careful  to 
extirpate  it,  in  which  they  oflen  employ  much  time. 

The  Pallotepallorj,  Serpentine,  Mandan,  and  other  interior  tribes 
of  Indians,  pluck  them  out  with  bent  pieces  of  hard  wood,  formed  into 
a  kind  of  nippers,  made  for  that  purpose;  while  those  that  have  a 
coiwnunication  with  Americans  or  European*,  procure  from  thetn 
wire,  which  they  ingenbusly  make  into  an  instrument  resembling  a 
screw,  which  will  take  so  firm  a  hold  of  the  beard,  that  with  a  sudden 
twitch  they  extirpate  them  out  l^  the  roots,  when  considerable  blood 
never  faib  to  ffow. 

The  dress  of  the  Indians  varies  according  to  the  tribe  that  they 
belong  to;  but  in  general,  it  is  very  commodious,  not  to  encumbor 
them  in  pursuing  the  chase,  or  their  enemy;  those  that  inhabit  the 
Missouri,  I  have  oflen  seen,  in  cold  weather,  without  any  apparel  to 
screen  themselves  from  the  inclemency  of  the  weather.  The  lower 
rank  of  the  Pallotepallors  and  Clatsops  wear  nothing  in  the  summer 
season,  but  a  small  garment  about  their  hips,  which  is  either  manu- 
factured out  of  bark  or  skins,  and  which  would  vie  with,  if  not  excels 
any  J^uropean  manufacture,  being  diversified  with  difierent  colors, 
which  give  it  a  gray  appeaxaoce.^    Their  chiefs  are  generally  dressed 
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Bi  robes  that  are  made  out  of  small  skins,  (which  takes  several  hun- 
dred for  a  garment,)  of  difierent  colors,  neatly  tanned,  which  they 
hang  k)osely  over  their  shoulders. 

In  deep  snows  they  wear  skins,  which  entirely  cover  their  legs  and 
feet,  and  almost  answor  for  breeches— being  held  up  by  strings  tied  to 
the  lower  part  of  the  waist.  Their  bodies  in  the  winter  season  are 
covered  with  difierent  kinds  of  skin,  which  are  tanned  with  the  fur 
on,  which  they  wear  next  to  the  skin.  Those  of  the  men,  who  wish 
to  appear  more  gay  than  others,  pluck  out  the  greatest  pari  of  their 
hair,  leaving  only  small  locks  as  fancy  dictates,  on  which  are  hung 
difierent  kinds  of  quills,  and  feathers  of  elegant  plumage  superbly 
painted.  The  Sioux  and  Osages,  who  traffic  with  the  Americans, 
wear  some  of  our  apparel,  such  as  shirts  and  blankets ;  the  former 
they  cannot  bear  tied  at  the  wristbands  and  collar,  and  the  latter  they 
throw  loosely  over  their  shoulders.  Their  chiefs  dress  very  gay ;  about 
their  heads  they  wear  all  kinds  of  ornaments  tiiat  can  well  be  bestowed 
upon  them,  which  are  curiously  wrought,  and  in  the  winter  long  robes 
of  the  richest  fur,  that  trail  on  the  ground* 

In  the  summer  there  is  no  great  peculiarity,  oixly  what  tlio  higher 
rank  wear  is  excessively  ornamented. 

The  Indians  paint  their  heads  and  faces  yellow,  green,  red  and' 
black;  which  they  esteem  very  ornamental.  They  also  paint  them-, 
selves  when  they  go  to  war;  but  the  method  they  make  use  of  on  this 
occasion  differs  from  that  which  they  wear  merely  as«a  decoration. 

The  Chippewa  young  men,  who  are  emulous  of  excelling  their 
companions  in  finer}',  slit  the  outward  rim  of  both  cars ;  at  the  same- 
time  they  take  care  not  to  separate  them  entirely,  but  leave  the  flesh, 
thus  cut,  still  untouched  at  both  extremities;  around  this  spongy  sub- 
stance, fVom  the  upper  to  the  lower  part»  they  twist  brass  wire  till  the 
weight  draws  the  amputated  rim  ia  a  bow  of  five  or  six  inches  diame- 
ter, and  draws  it  down  (Itmost  to  the  shoulder*  This  decoration  is 
esteemed  gay  and  becoming. 

It  is  also  a  custom  among  them  to  bore  their  noses,  and  wear  in 
them  pendants  of  different  sorts.  Shells  are  oflcn  worn,  which  when 
painted  are  reckoned  very  ornamental. 

The  dress  of  the  Indians  who  inhabit  the  borders  of  Louisiana  is 
for  their  legs,  a  kind  of  stocking,  either  of  skins  or  cloth;  these  are 
sewed  up  as  much  as  possible  in  the  shape  of  their  leg,  so  as  to  admit 
of  being  drawn  on  and  off;  the  edges  of  the  stuff  on  which  they  are 
composed  are  Icfl  annexed  to  the  seams,  and  hang  loose  about  the 
breadth  of  a  hand;  and  this  part  which  is  pkiccd  on  the  outside  of  the 
leg,  is  generally  ornamented  with  lace  and  ribbons,  and  often  with 
embroidery  and  porcupine  quills  variously  colored.  The  hunters  from 
Ivouisiana  find  these  stockings  much  more  convenient  than  any  others*. 
Their  shoes  are  made  of  th?  skins  of  deer  or  elk ;  these,  after  being 
dressed  with  the  liair  on,  are  cut  into  shoes,  and  fashioned  so  as  to  be . 
aasy  to  their  feet  and  convenient  for  walking.  The  edges  around  the. 
apclct  are  decorated  with  pieces  of  brass  or  tin,  fixed  around  a  leath^ 
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string  about  an  inch  long,  which,  being  placed  very  thick,  make  a 
delightsome  noise  when  they  walk  or  dance. 

The  dress  of  the  women  in  the  summer  season  consists  only  of  a 
petticoat  that  does  not  reach  down  to  their  knees.  In  (he  winter  they 
wear  a  shift,  made  of  skins,  which  answers  a  very  good  purpose  whoi 
they  stand  erect,  as  it  is  sufficiently  low,  but  when  they  bend  over 
they  often  put  modesty  to  the  blush.  Their  legs  are  covered  similarly 
to  the  other  aex. 

Most  of  the  iemale  Indians  who  dwell  on  the  west  side  of  the  Mis- 
sbsippi,  near  its  confluence  with  the  Missouri,  decorate  their  heads  by 
enclosing  their  hair  in  plates  of  silver :  it  is  a  costly  ornament,  and  is 
made  use  of  by  the  highest  rank  only.  Those  of  the  lower  rank  make 
use  of  the  bones,  which  they  manufacture  to  resemble  that  of  silver. 
The  silver  made  use  of,  is  formed  inta  thin  plates  of  about  four  or  five 
inches  broad,  in  several  of  which  they  confine  their  hair.  That  plate 
which  is  nearest  the  head  is  of  considerable  width ;  the  next  narrower, 
and  made  so  as  to  pass  a  little  way  under  the  other,  and  gradnally 
tapering  till  they  get  to  a  very  considerable  magnitude. 

This  proves  to  be  of  very  great  expense,  for  they  often  wear  tt  on 
the  back  side  of  the  head,  extending  to  the  full  length  of  their  hair, 
-which  is  commonly  very  long.  ' 

The  women  of  every  nation  generally  paint  a  spot  against  each 
about  the  size  of  a  crown  piece;  some  of  them  paint  their  hair,  and 
sometimes  a  spot  on  the  middle  of  the  forehead. 

The  Indians  have  no  ftxed  habitations  when  they  are  hunting,  but 
build  their  houses  where  conveniency  presents,  which  are  made  sd 
small,  that  it  obliges  the  inhabitants  to  grope  about  in  them,  being  so 
low  as  not  to  admit  one  to  stand  erect,  and  are  without  windows. 
Those  that  are  built  for  a  permanent  residence  are  much  more  sub- 
stantial; they  are  built  of  logs  and  bark,  large  enough  to  contain 
several  apartments.  Those  built  for  the  chiefs  are  oflen  very  elegant. 
That  of  the  chief  warrior  of  the  Mahas,  is  at  least  sixty  feet  in  cir- 
cumference, and  lined  with  furs  and  painting.  The  furs  are  of  various 
colors,  many  t>f  which  I  had  neyer  seen  before,  and  were  extremely 
beautiful ;  the  variety  in  color  formed  a  contrast  that  much  added  to 
its  elegance.  THe  paintings  Vvcre  elegant,  and  would  adorn  the  dwell, 
ings  of  an  opulent  European  Prince.  But  the  houses  of  the  conmnon 
people  are  very  different. 

They  have  also  moveable  houses,  which  they  use  for  llshing,  and 
sometimes  for  hunting;  which  arc  made  of  deer-skins,  or  birch  bark 
sewed  together,  which  they  cover  over  poles  made  for  that  purpose; 
they  are  bent  over  to  fonn  a  semicircle,  which  resemble  those  bent 
by  the  Americans  (or  beans  or  hops  to  grow  on,  and  are  covered  over 
as  before  mentioned,  which  are  very  light  and  easily  trans|x>rted  wherii 
necessity  i-equires. 

The  best  of  their  cabins  have  no  chimneys,  but  a  small  hole  to  let 
the  smoke  through,  which  they  are  compelled  to  stop  up  in  stormy 
weather;  and  when  it  is  too  cold  to  put  out  their  fire,  their  huts  an 
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filled  with-  clouds  of  smoka^  which  render  them  insupportable  to  any 
buf  an  Indian.  . 

Their  utensils  are  few,  and  in  point  of  usefulness  very  defective ; 
those  to  hold  water  in  are  made  of  the  skins  of  animals  and  the 
knotty  excrescences  'of  hard  wood;  their  spoons  are  manufactured 
out  of  wood,  or  the  bones  of  a  buffalo,  and  are  tolerably  commodious, 
and  I  have  oflen  seen  them  elegant,  andteometimes  painted. 

The  Flatheads  and  Clatsops  make  baskets  out  of  rushes,  that  will 
hold  water  if  they  are  not  very  dry.  These  two  nations  appear  to 
have  more  of  a  ntechanical  genius  than  any  other  i)eople  that  I  have 
ever  been  acquainted  with«  And  I  think  they  are  not  rivalled  by  any 
nation  on  earth,  when  taking  into  consideration  their  very  limited 
mechanical  instruments. 

Many  of  the  Indian  nations  make  no  use  of  bread,  salt,  and  apices; 
and  many  live  to  be  old  without  seeiiig  or  tasting  of  either.  Those 
that  live  near  the  snowy  mountains,  live  in  a  great  measure  on  berries, 
which  clothe  the  fields  in  great  abundance. 

The  Taukies  and  other  Eastern  tribes,  where  Indian  corn  grows, 
take  green  corn  and  beans,  boil  them  together  with  bear's  flesh,  the 
fat  of  which  gives  flavor  and  renders  it  beyond  comparison  delicious^ 
they  call  this  dish  Succatosh. 

In  general  they  have  no  idea  of  tlie  use  of  milk,  although  great 
quantities  might  be  collected  from  buffalo  and  elk.  They  only  con- 
aider  it  proper  for  the  nourishment  of  the  young  of  these  lieasts,  in 
their  tender  state.  It  cannot  be  perceived  that  any  inconvenience 
arises  from  the  disuse  of  articles  so  much  esteemed  by  civilised  na- 
tions, which  they  use  to  give  a  relish  «nd  flavor  to  their  food.  But 
on  the  contrary,  the  great  healthiness  of  the  Indians,  and  the  un- 
healthiness  of  the  sons  of  Epicurus,  prove  that  the  diet  of  the  former 
is  the  most  salutary. 

They  preserve  their  meat  by  exposing  it  to  the  sun  in  the  summer, 
and  in  the  winter  by  putting  it  between  cakes  of  ice,  which  keep  it 
sweet,  and  free  from  any  putrefactive  quality. 

Their  food  consists  in  a  great  measure  of  the  flesh  of  the  bear, 
buffalo,  and  deer.  Those  that  reside  near  the  head  of  tlie  Missoari 
and  Columbia  rivers,  chiefly  muhe  use  of  the  buffalo  and  elk,  which 
are  often  seen  from  fifty  to  an  hundred  in  a  drove.  Where  there  are 
plenty  of  the  two  last  mentioned  beasts  there  are  but  a  few  of  the 
former,  and  where  there  arc  many  of  the  former,  but  few  of  th« 
latter. 

The  mode  of  roasting  their  n^'-at,  is  by  burning  it  under  ground  on 
the  side  of  a  hill,  placin^r  stones  next  to  the  meat;  the  mode  of  build- 
ing to  beat  it,  somewhat  resenil)l^'s  the  fire  made  under  a  lime-kiln. 
Jn  this  manner  they  roast  the  lar-est  of  their  animals. 

The  mode  of  cooking  smaller  pieces,  is  to  roast  it  in  stones,  that 
are  hewn  out  for  the  purpose. 

.  The  Flatheads  and  Clatsops  procure  a  root  about*  the  size  of  a 
potato,  which  grows  spontaneously  and  in  great  abundance,  and  is 
tolerably  palatable,  and  perfectly  agrees  with  the  natives  ,*  but  inad» 
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us  all^nick,  while  we  were  among  them.  Before  we  descended  tiie« 
Columbia  river,  we  were  unable  to  procure  game,  and  had  reodUrK 
to  the  jflesh  of  dogs  and  horses  to  preserve  life,  as  those  roots  would, 
without  doubt,  have  destroyed  us,  and  we  were  unable  to  procure  any 
other  kind  of  food. 

Many  of  the  tribes  of  Indians  are  extremely  dirty.  I  have  seen 
the  Maha  Indians  bring  water  in  the  paunches  of  animals  that  were 
very  dirty,  and  in  other  things  equally  so.  But  the  Maha  chiefe  are 
very  neat  and  cleanly  in  their  tents,  apparel,  and  food. 

The  Indians  commonly  eat  in  large  parties,  so  that  their  meals 
may,  with  propriety,  be  termed  feasts ;  they  have  not  set  hours  for 
their  meals,  but  obey  the  dictates  of  nature. 

Many  of  the  tribes  dance  before  or  afler  their  meals,  in  devotion  to 
the  Great  Spirit,  for  the  blessings  they  receive.  Being  informed  of 
the  mode  of  our  saying  grace,  they  answered  that  they  thought  we- 
were  stupid  and  ungrateful  not  to  exercise  our  bodies  for  the  great 
benefits  that  we  received :  but  muttering  with  our  lips,  they  thought 
was  an  unacceptable  sacrifice  to  the  Great  Spirit,  and  the  stupid  mode 
of  the  ceremony  ridiculous  in  the  extreme.  In  their  feasts,  the  men 
and  women  eat  apart;  but  in  their  domestic  way  of  living,  they  pro- 
miscuously eat  together. 

Instead  of  getting  together  €md  drinking  as  the  Americans  do,  they 
make  use  of  feasting  as  a  substitute. 

When  their  chiefs  are  assembled  together,  on  any  occasion,  they 
always  conclude  with  a  feast,  at  which  their  hilarity  and  cheerfulness 
know  no  bounds^ 

No  people  on  earth  are  more  hospitable,  kind,  and  free,  than  the 
Indians.  They  will  readily  share  with  any  of  their  own  tribe  the  last 
part  of  their  provisions,  and  even  those  of  a  difiercnt  nation.  Though 
they  do  not  keep  one  common  stock,  yet  the  community  of  goods  is 
so  prevalent  among  them,  and  their  generous  dispositions  render  it 
nearly  of  the  same  eflect. 

They  strike  fire  by  rubbing  together  two  sticks  of  wood,  of  a  par- 
ticular kind,  which  they  procure  with  ease;  from  other  kinds  it  is 
ijfnpossible  to  procure  fire. 

They  are  extremely  circumspect  and  deliberate  in  every  word  and 
action;  there  is  nothing  that  hurries  them  into  any  intemperate  wrath,, 
but  that  inveteracy  of  their  enemies,  which  is  rooted  in  every  Indian's 
breast,  and  never  can  be  eradicated.  In  all  other  instances  they  ar& 
eool,  and  deliberate,  taking  care  to  suppress  the  emotions  of  the  heart. 
If  any  Indian  has  discovered  thai  a  friend  of  his  is  in  danger  of  being 
cut  off  by  a  lurking  enemy,  he  does  not  inform  him  of  his  danger  in. 
direct  terms,  as  though  he  was  in  fear,  but  he  first  coolly  asks  him 
which  way  he  is  going  that  day:  and  having  made  his  answer,  with 
the  same  indifference  tells  him,  that  he  has  been  informed  that  an  ob- 
noxious beast  lies  on  the  route  where  he  is  going,  which  might 
probably  do  him  mischief.  This  hint  proves  sufficient ;  and  his  friend 
avoids  the  danger  with  as  much  caution,  as  though  every  design  aQ4. 
motipn  of  hia  enemy  had  been  pointed  out  to  him.. 
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This  apathy  often  shows  itself  on  occasions  that  would  drew  forth 
the  fervor  of  a  susceptible  heart.  If  an  Indian  has  been  absent  from 
his  family  for  several  months,  either  on  a  war  or  hunting  party,  and 
his  wife  and  children  meet  him  at  some  distance  from  his  habitation, 
instead  of  the  affectionate  sensations  that  naturally  arise  in  the  breast  of 
more  refined  beings,  and  are  productive  of  mutual  congratulations,  he 
oontinu€»9  his  course  without  looking  to  the  right  or  left;  without 
paying  the  least  attention  to  those  around  him,  till  he  arrives  at  his 
house.  He  there  sits  down,  and  with  the  same  unconcern  as  if  he  had 
not  been  absent  a  day,  smokes  his  pipe;  tbose  of  his  friends  who  fol- 
lowed him  do  the  same ;  .perhaps  it  is  several  hours  before  he  relates 
to  them  .the  incidents  that  have  befallen  him  during  the  absence^ 
though  perhaps  he  has  led  a  father,  a  brother,  or  .a  son  dead  on  the 
field,  (whose  loss  lie  ought  to  have  lamented,)  or  has  been  successful 
in  the  undertaking  that  called  him  from  homo. 

If  an  Indian  has  been  engaged  for  several  days  in  the  chase  or  any 
other  laborious  expedition,  and  by  accident  continued  long  without 
food,  when  he  arrives  at  the  hut  of  a  friend,  where  he  knows  that  his 
wants  will  be  immediately  supplied,  he  takes  care  not  to  show  the 
least  symptoms  of  impatience,  or  betray  the  extreme  hunger  ^hat  he 
is  tortured  with;  but  on  being  invited  in,  sits  contentedly  down,  and 
smokes  his  pipe  with  as  much  composure  as  if  his  appetite  was  cloyed, 
and  he  was  perfectly  at  ease:  he  does  the  same  if  among  strangers*  . 
This  custom  Ls  strictly  adhered  to  by  every  tribe,  and  they  esteem  Tt 
a  proof  of  fortitude,  and  think  the  reverse  would  entitle  them  to  the 
appellation  of  old  women. 

If  you  tell  an  Indian,  that  his  children  have  greatly  signalised 
themselves  against  an  enemy,  have  taken  many  scalps,  and  brought 
home  many  prisoners,  he  does  not  appear  to  feel  any  great  emotions 
of  pleasure  on  the  occasion ;  his  answer  generally  is,  «*they  have  done 
well,"  and  makes  but  very  little  inquiry  about  it ;  on  the  contrary,  if 
you  inform  him  that  his  children  are  slain  or  taken  prisoners,  he 
makes  no  complaints;  he  only  replies,  ''it  is  unfortunate,"  and  for 
some  time  asks  no  questions  about  how  it  happened. 

This  seeming  hidifierence,  however,  does  not  proceed  from  a  want 
of  the  natural  affections,  for,  notwithstanding  they  are  esteemed 
savages,  I  never  saw  among  any  other  people  greater  proofs  of  filial 
tenderness ;  and,  although  they  meet  their  wives  afler  a  long  absence 
with  the  stoical  indifference  just  raentigned,  they  are  not,  in  general, 
void  of  conjugal  affection. 

Another  peculiarity  is  observable  in  their  manner  of  paying  visits. 
If  an  Indian  goes  to  visit  a  particular  person  in  a  family,  he  mentions 
to  whom  his  visit  is  intended,  and  the  rest  of  the  family  immediately 
retire  to  the  other  end  of  the  hut  or  tent,  and  are  careful  not  to  come 
near  enough  to  interrupt  them  duHng  the  whole  conversaCicMi.  The 
same  method  is  pursued  when  a  young  man  goes  to  pay  his  addresses 
to  a  young  woman ;  but  then  he  must  be  careful  not  to  let  love  be  the 
subject  of  his  discourse  while  the  daylighypmains. 

They  discover  an  amazing  sagacity,  ailFacquire  with  the  greatest 
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readiness  any  thing  that  depends  upon  the  attention  of  the  mind.  By 
experience,  and  an  acute  observation,  they  attain  many  perfections, 
to  which  the  Americans  are  strangers.  For  instance,  they  will  cross 
a  forest,  or  a  plain,  which  is  two  hundred  miles  in  breadth^  and  reach 
with  great  exactness  the  point  at  which  they  intend  to  arrive,  keeping 
during  the  whole  of  that  space  in  a  direct  line,  without  any  material 
deviations;  and  this  they  will  do  with  the  same  ease,  let  the  weather 
be  fair  or  cloudy. 

VVith  oqual  acuteness  tliey  will  point  to  that  part  of  the  heavens  the 
sun  is  in,  though  it  be  intercepted  by  clouds  or  fogs ;  besides  this,  they 
are  able  to  pursue  with  incredible  facility  the  traces  of  a  man  or  beast, 
either  on  leaves  or  grass;  and  on  this  account  it  is  with  great  difficulty 
that  a  flying  enemy  escapes  discovery. 

They  arc  indebted  for  these  talents  not  only  to  nature,  but  to  an 
extraordinary  command  of  the  intellectual  faculties,  which  can  only 
be  acquired  by  an  unremitted  attention,  and  by  long  experience. 

They  are  in  general  very  happy  in  a  retentive  memory ;  they  can 
recapitulate  every  particular  that  has  been  treated  of  in  councils,  and 
remember  the  exact  time  when  they  were  held.  Their  belts  of  wam- 
pum pfeserve  the  substance  of  the  treaties  they  have  concluded  with 
the  neighboring  tribes,  for  ages  back,  to  which  they  will  appeal,  and 
refer  with  as  much  perspicuity,  and  readiness,  as  Europeans  can  to 
their  written  records. 

Every  nation  pays  great  respect  to  old  age.  The  advice  of  a  father 
will  never  receive  any  extraordinary  attention  from  the  young  Indians; 
probably  they  receive  it  with  only  a  bare  assent;  but  they  will  tremble 
before  a  grandfather,  and  submit  to  his  injunctions  with  the  utmost 
alacrity.  The  words  of  the  ancient  part  of  the  community  are 
esteemed  by  the  young  as  oracles.  If  they  take,  during  hunting 
parties,  any  game  that  is  reckoned  by  them  uncomnK)nly  delicious,  it 
is  immediately  presented  to  the  eldest  of  their  relations. 

They  never  suffer  themselves  to  be  overburdened  with  care,  but 
live  in  a  state  of  perfect  tranquillity  and  contentment,  being  naturally 
indolent.  If  f)rovisions,  just  sufficient  for  their  subsistence,  can  be 
procured  with  little  trouble,  and  near  at  hand,  they  will  not  go  far, 
or  take  any  extraordinary  pains  for  it,  though  by  so  doing  they  might 
acquire  greater  plenty  and  of  a  more  estimable  kind. 

Having  much  leisure  time,  they  indulge  this  indolence  to  which  they 
are  prone,  by  sleeping  or  rambling  about  among  their  tents.  But  when 
necessity  obliges  them  to  talce  the  field,  either  to  oppose  an  enemy, 
or  to  procure  themselves  food,  they  are  alert  and  indefatigable.  Many 
instances  of  their  activity,  on  these  occasions,  will  be  given  when  we 
treat  of  their  wars. 

The  greatest  blemish  in  their  character  is  that  savage  disposition, 
which  impels  them  to  treat  their  enemies  with  a  severity  that  every 
other  nation  shudders  at ;  but  if  they  are  thus  barbarous  to  those  with 
whom  they  are  at  war,  they  are  friendly,  hospitable  and  humane  in 
peace.  It  may  with  tr^  be  said  of  them,  that  they  are  the  worst 
enemies,  and  the  best  frraMs  of  any  people  in  the  world. 
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^  They  are,  in  general,  strangers  to  the  passion  of  jealousy,  and 
brand  a  man  with  folly  that  is  distrustful  of  his  wife.  Among  some 
tribes  the  very  idea  is  not  known ;  as  the  most  abandoned  of  their 
young  men  very  rarely  attempt  the  virtue  of  married  women,  nor  do 
these  put  themselves  in  the  way  of  solicitations;  yet,  the  Indian 
women  in  general  are  of  an  amorous  disposition,  and  before  they  are 
married  are  not  the  less  esteemed  for  the  indulgence  of  their  passions. 

The  Indians,  in  their  common  state,  are  strangers  to  all  distinction 
of  property,  except  in  the  articles  of  domestic  use,  which  every  one 
considers  as  his  own,  and  increase  as  circumstances  admit.  They  are 
extremely  liberal  to  each  other,  and  supply  the  deficiency  of  their 
friends  with  any  superfluity  of  their  own. 

In  dangers  they  readily  give  assist€uace  to  any  of  their  band  that 
stand  in  need  of  it,  without  any  expectation  of  return,  except  those 
just  rewards  that  are  always  conferred  by  the  Indians  on  merit* 
Governed  by  the  plain  and  equitable  laws  of  nature,  every  one  is 
rewarded  according  to  his  deserts ;  and  their  equality  of  condition, 
manners,  and  privileges,  with  that  constant  and  social  familiarity 
which  prevails  through  every  Indian  nation,  animates  them  with  a 
pure  and  patriotic  spiht,  that  tends  to  the  general  good  of  the  society 
to  which  they  belong. 

If  any  of  their  neighbors  are  bereaved  by  death,  or  by  an  enemy, 
of  their  children,  those  who  are  possessed  of  the  greatest  numl^er  of 
prisoners,  who  are  made  slaves,  supply  the  deficiency :  and  these  are 
adopted  by  them,  and  treated  in  every  respect  as  if  they  i-eally  were 
the  children  of  the  person  to  whom  they  are  presented. 

The  Indians  C€ui  form  to  themselves  no  ideaof  the  value  of  money; 
they  consider  it,  when  they  fife  made  acquainted  with  the  uses  to  which 
it  is  applied,  by  other  nations,  as  the  source  of  innumerable  evils.  To 
it  they  attribute  all  the  mischiefs  that  are  prevalent  among  Europeans, 
such  as  treachery,  plundering,  devastation,  and  murder. 

They  esteem  it  irrational,  that  one  man  should  be  possessed  of  a 
greater  quantity  than  another,  and  are  amazed  that  any  honour  should 
be  annexed  to  the  possession  of  it. 

But  that  the  want  of  this  useless  metal  should  be  the  cause  of 
depriving  persons  of  their  liberty,  and  that  on  account  of  this  particu- 
lar distribution  of  it,  .great  numbers  should  be  shut  up  within  the 
dreary  walls  of  a  prison,  cut  off  from  society  of  which  they  constitute 
a  part,  exceeds  their  belief;  nor  do  they  fail,  on  hearing  this  part  of 
the  United  States  system  of  government  related,  to  charge  the  insti- 
tutors  of  it  with  a  total  want  of  humanity,  and  to  brand  them  with 
the  names  of  savages,  brutes. 

They  show  almost  an  equal  degree  of  indifference  for  the  produc- 
tions of  art.  When  any  of  these  are  shown  them,  they  say,  « It  is 
pretty,  I  like  to  look  at  it,"  and  are  not  inquisitive  about  the  construc- 
tion of  it,  neither  can  they  form  proper  conceptions  of  its  use.  But 
if  you  tell  them  a  person  nms  with  great  agility,  is  skilled  in  hunting, 
eon  direct  with  unerring  aim  a  gun,  or  benda  with  ease  a  bow,  can 
dexterously  work  a  canoe,  understands  the  art  of  war,  is  acquainted 
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with  the  situations  of  the  country,  and  can  make  his  way  witbout  a 
guide  through  an  immense  forest,  subsisting  during  this  on  a  small 
quantity  of  provisions,  they  are  in  raptures;  they  will  listen  with  great 
attention  to  the  pleasing  tale,  and  bestow  the  highest  commendatioD 
on  the  hero  of  it. 

They  make  but  very  little  use  of  physicians  and  medicine,  and 
consequently  they  have  but  very  few  diseases  among  them.  There  is 
seldom  an  Indian  but  what  blooms  with  the  appearance  of  health. 
They  have  no  midwives  among  them ;  and  among  several  tribes  the 
mother  is  without  the  assistance  of  any  person  being  with  her  at  the 
time  of  her  delivery,  not  even  a  female  attendance. 

Soon  afler  the  birth  of  a  child,  it  is  placed  on  a  board,  which  is 
covered  with  a  skin  stufied  with  soil  moss:  the  child  is  laid  on  its  back 
and  tied  to  it.  To  these  machines  are  tied  strings,  by  which  thej 
hang  them  to  branches  of  trees ;  or,  if  they  do  not  find  trees  handy, 
they  lean  them  against  a  stumj^  or  stone  while  they  dress  the 
deer  or  fish,  or  do  any  other  domestic  business.  In  this  position  they 
are  kept  until  they  are  several  months  old.  When  taken  out  they  are 
suffered  to  go  naked,  and  are  daily  bathed  in  cold  water,  which  render 
them  vigorous  and  active. 

The  diseases  manufactured  by  the  modern  sons  of  dissipation,  were 
unknown  by  them.  These  hardy  disciples  of  health  do  not  hear  of 
the  powerful  and  painful  eloquence  of  the  gout,  consumption,  and  the 
rest  oTthe  long  catalogue  of  typhus  diseases,  which  is  preached  to  the 
votaries  of  Epicurus  and  Bacchus,  when  their  repentance  is  too  late. 
An  Indian  child  is  generally  kept  at  the^reast  until  it  is  two  years 
old,  and  sometimes,  though  rarely,  until  three  years. 

The  Indians  oden  occasion  iuflamngatory  disease,  by  excessive 
eating,  after  a  fast  of  three  or  four  days,  when  retreating  from  or 
pursuing  an  enemy* 

The  inequality  of  riches,  the  disappointment  of  ambition,  and 
merciless  oppressions,  are  not  with  them  exci^ng  causes  of  insanity. 
I  made  great  inquiry,  but  was  not  able  to  learn  that  a  single  case  of 
melancholy  or  madness  was  ever  known  among  them. 

The  dreadful  havoc  that  the  small-pox  has  made,  has  necessarily 
been  mentioned. 

The  mode  of  curing  a  fever  is  by  profuse  perspiration,  which  k 
efiected  by  the  patients  being  confined  in  a  close  tent  or  wigwam,  over 
a  hole  in  the  earth,  in  which  red  hot  stones  are  placed ;  a  quantity  of 
hot  water  is  then  thrown  upon  the  stones,  which  involves  the  patient 
in  a  cloud  of  vapors  and  sweat;  in  this  situation  he  rushes  out,  and 
plunges  into  a  river  of  water,  and  from  hence  he  retires  into  a  warm 
Ii0d. 

They  never  think  of  giving  medicine,  until  they  have  first  made 
an  attempt  to  remove  the  disease  by  sacrifices  and  prayer;  and  if  the 
patient  recovers  soon,  it  is  attributed  to  the  holy  management  of  the 
priest ;  and  if  medicine  is  to  be  used  as  the  last  alternative,  they  never 
administer  it  without  its  being  accompanied  with  prayer,  and  a  larg» 
quantity  of  meat,  which  they  consume  on  the  fire  for  a  sacrifice. 
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They  have  a  plant  among  thenn,  which  has  the  power  of  producing 
abortion.  It  is  related  by  Mr.  Jefferson  in  his  Notes  on  Virginia,  that 
the  Indians  jnhabiting  the  frontiers  possess  a  plant  that  produces  the 
same  eiiect. 


INDIAN  MODE  OP  COUNTING  TIME-NAMES  OF  THE  DIFPEEENT  MONTHS- 
MODE  OF  RECKONING  DI8TANCE-KNOWLEDf3K  OP  AKITHMETIC-NAMES 
OF  THE  DIFFERENT  TKlBES-ClilEFS— HEREDITARY  SUCCJ£8)^iON  OF  THE 
CHIEF. 

Considering  their  ignoranc6  of  astronomy,  time  is  very  rationally 
divided  by  the  Indians.  Those  in  the  interior  parts  (and  of  those  I 
would  generally  be  understood  to  speak)  count  their  years  by  the 
winters ;  or,  as  they  express  themselves,  by  snows. 

Some  nations  among  them  reckon  their  years  by  moons,  and  make 
them  consist  of  twelve  synodical  jor  lunar  months,  observing,  when 
thirty  moons  have  waned,  to  add  a  suj^rnumerary  one,  which  they 
term  the  Lost  Moon ;  and  then  begin  to  count  as  before.  They  pay 
a  great  regard  to  the  first  appearance  of  every  moon ;  and  on  the  oc- 
casion always  repeat  some*  joyful  sounds,  stretching  at  the  same  time 
their  hands  towards  it. 

Every  month  has  with  it  a  name  expressive  of  its  season ;  for  in- 
stance, they  call  the  month  of  March  (in  which  their  year  generally 
begins  at  the  first  new  moon,  after  the  vernal  Equinox)  the  Worm 
Month  or  Moon ;  because  at  this  time  the  worms  quit  their  retreats  in 
the  bark  of  the  trees,  wood,  &c.,  where  they  have  sheltered  them- 
selves during  the  winter. 

The  month  of  April  is  termed  by  them  the  month  of  Plants.  May, 
the  month  of  Flowers.  June,  th^»  Hot  Moon.  July,  the  Buck  Moon. 
Their  reason  for  thus  denominat^inji:  these  is  obvious. 

August,  the  Sturgeon  Moon;  bojausc  in  this  month  .they  catch 
great  numbers  of  that  fish. 

September,  the  Corn  Moon ;  because  in  that  month  they  gather  in 
their  Indian  corn. 

October,  the  Travelling  Monn  ;  as  Ihcy  leave  at  this  time  their  vil- 
lages, and  travel  towards  the  place  where  they  intend  to  hunt  during 
the  winter. 

November,  the  Beaver  Moon ;  for  in  this  month  the  Beavers  begin 
to  take  shelter  in  their  houses,  having  laid  up  a  sufficient  store  of  pro- 
visions for  the  winter  season. 

December,  the  liunting  Moon ;  because  they  employ  this  month  in 
pursuit  of  their  game. 

January,  the  Cold  Moon ;  as  it  generally  freezes  harder,  and  the 
cold  is  more  intense  in  this  than  in  any  other  month. 

February,  they  call  the  Snow  Moon,  because  more  snow  commonly 
falls  during  this  month,  than  any  oth(^r  in  the  winter. 

When  the  Moon  does  not  shine  they  say  the  Moon  is  dead ;  and 
some  call  the  three  last  days  of  it  the  naked  days.     The  moon's  first 
appearance  they  term,  is  coming  to  life  again. 
47 
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They  make  no  division  of  weeks,  but  days  they  count  by  Sleeps  ; 
half  days,  by  pointing  to  the  sun  at  noon ;  and  quarters,  by  the  rising 
and  setting  of  the  sun ;  to  express  which  in  theii*  traditions  they  make 
use  of  very  significant  hieroglyphics. 

I^he  Indians  are  totally  unskilled  In  geography  as  well  as  all  other 
sciences ;  and  yet  they  draw  on  their  birch  bark  very  exact  charts  or 
maps  of  the  countries  they  are  acquainted  with.  The  latitude  and 
longitude  is  only  wanting  to  make  them  tolerably  complete. 

Their  sole  knowledge  in  astronomy  consists  in  being  able  to  point 
out  the  pole  star ;  by  which  they  regulate  their  course  when  they  tra- 
vel in  the  night. 

They  reckon  the  distance  of  places,  not  by  miles  or  leagues,  but  by 
a  day^s  journey,  which,  according  to  the  best  calculations  I  could 
make,  appears  to  be  about  twenty  English  miles.  These  they  also 
divide  into  halves  and  quarters,  and  will  demonstrate  them  in  their 
maps  with  great  exactness,  by  the  hieroglyphics  just  mentioned,  when 
they  regulate  in  council  their  war  parties,  or  their  most  distant  hunt- 
ing excursions. 

They  have  no  idea  of  arithmetic ;  and  though  they  are  able  to  count 
any  number,  figures  as  well  as  letters  appear  mysterious  to  them*,  and 
above  their  comprehension. 

Every  separate  body  of  Indiaifi  is  divided  into  bands  or  tribes, 
which  l^nd  or  tribe  forms  a  little  community  with  the  nation  to  which 
it  belongs.  As  the  nation  has  some  particular  symlxH  by  which  it  is 
distinguished  from  others,  so  each  tribe  has  a  badge  from  which  it  is 
denominated ;  as  that  of  the  Eagle,  the  Panther,  the  Tiger,  the  Buf- 
falo, &c.  One  band  is  represented  by  a  Snake,  another  a  Tortoise, 
a  third  a  Squirrel,  a  fourth  a  Wolf,  and  a  fifth  a  Buffalo.  Through- 
out every  nation  they  particularize  themselves  in  the  same  manner; 
and  the  meanest  person  among  them  will  remember  his  lineal  de- 
scent, and  distinguish  himself  by  his  respective  family. 

Did  not  many  circumstances  tend  to  confute  the  supposition,  I 
should  be  almost  induced  to  conclude  from  this  distinction  of  tribes, 
and  the  particular  attachment  of  the  Indians  to  them,  that  they  derive 
their  origin,  as  some  have  asserted,  from  the  Israelites. 

Besides  this,  every  nation  distinguishes  itself  by  the  mcuiner  of 
constructing  its  tents  or  huts.  And  so  well  versed  are  all  the  Indians 
in  this  distinction,  that  though  there  appears  to  be  no  difference  on 
the  nicest  observations  made  by  an  American,  yet  they  will  immedi- 
ately discover,  from  the  position  of  a  pole  left  in  the  ground,  what 
nation  has  encamped  on  the  spot  many  months  before. 

Every  band  has  a  chief  who  is  termed  the  great  chief,  or  chief 
warrior ;  who,  because  of  his  approved  valor,  directs  their  noilitary  ope- 
rations, and  regulates  all  concerns  belonging  to  that  department.  But 
this  chief  is  not  considered  as  the  head  of  the  state.  Besides  the 
great  warrior  who  is  elected  for  his  warlike  qualifications,  there  is 
another  who  enjoys  a  pre-eminence  as  his  hereditary  right,  and  has 
the  more  immediate  management  of  their  civil  affairs.  This  chief 
might  with  great  propriety  be   dcnommated  their  Sachem,  whose 
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fissent  is  necessary  in  all  conveyances  and  treaties,  to  which  he 
affixes  the  mark  of  the  tribe  or  nation. 

Though  these  two  are  cohsidered  as  the  heads  of  the  band,  and  the 
latter  is  usually  denominated  their  king,  yet  the  Indians  are  sensible 
of  neither  civil  nor  military  subordination.  As  every  one  of  them 
entertains  a  high  opinion  of  his  consequence,  and  is  extremely  tena- 
cious of  his  liberty,  all  injunctions  that  carry  with  them  the  appear- 
ance of  a  positive  comgnand,  are  instantly  rejected  with  scorn. 

On  this  account,  it  is  seldom  that  their  leaders  are  so  indiscreet  as 
to  give  out  any  of  their  orders  in  a  peremptory  style ;  a  bare  hint 
from  a  chief  that  he  thinks  such  a  thing  necessary  to  be  done,  in- 
stantly arouses  an  emulation  among  the  infbrior  ranks,  and  it  is 
immediately  executed  with  great  alacrity.  By  this  method  the  dis- 
gustful part  of  the  command  is  evaded,  a«d  an  authority  that  falls 
little  short  of  absolute  sway  instituted  in  its  room. 

Among  the  Indians  no  visible  form  of  government  is  established ; 
they  allow  of  no  siich  distinction  as  magistrate  and  subject,  every  one 
appearing  to  enjoy  an  independence  that  cannot  be  controlled.  The 
object  of  government  among  them  is  rather  foreign  than  domestic,  for 
their  attention  seems  more  to  be  employed  in  preserving  such  a  union 
among  members  of  their  tribes  as  will  enable  them  to  watch  the  mo- 
tions of  their  enemies,  and  act  against  them  with  concert  and  vigor, 
than  to  maintain  interior  order  by  any  public  regulations.  If  a 
scheme  that  appears  to  be  of  service  to  the  community  is  proposed  by 
(tie  chief,  every  one  is  at  liberty  to  choose  whether  he  will  assist  in 
carrying  it  on ;  for  they  have  no  compulsory  laws  that  lay  them  under 
any  restrictions.  If  violence  is  committed,  or  blood  is  shed,  the  right 
of  revenging  these  misdemeanors  is  left  to  the  family  of  the  injured: 
the  chiefs  assume  neither  the  power  of  inilicting  nor  moderating  the 
punishment. 

Some  nations,  where  the  dignity  is  hereditary,  limit  the  succession 
to  the  female  line.  On  the  death  of  a  chief,  his  sister's  son  some- 
times succeeds  him  in  preference  to  his  own  son ;  and  if  he  happens 
%o  have  no  sister,  the  nearest  female  relation  assunws  the  dignity. 
This  accounts  for  a  woman  being  at  the  head  of  the  Winnebago  na- 
tion, which,  before  I  was  acquainted  with  their  laws,  appeared  strange 
to  me. 

Each  family  has  a  right  to  appoint  one  of  its  chiefs  to  be  an  assist- 
ant chief,  and  without  whose  consent  nothing  of  a  public  nature  can 
be  carried  into  execution.  These  are  generally  chosen  for  their  abil- 
ity in  speaking ;  and  such  only  are  permitted  to  make  orations  in 
their  councils  and  general  assemblies. 

In  this  body,  with  the  hereditary  chief  at  its  head,  the  supreme 
authority  appears  to  be  lodged ;  as  by  its  determination  every  trans- 
action relative  to  their  hunting,  to  their  making  war  or  peace,  and  to 
all  their  public  concerns,  are  regulated.  Next  to  these,  the  body  of 
warriors,  which  comprehends  all  who  are  able  to  bear  arms,  holds 
its  rank.     This  division  has  sometimes  at  its  head  the  chief  of  the 
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nation,  if  he  has  signalized  himself  by  any  renowned  action ;  if  not* 
some  chief  that  has  rendered  himself  famous. 

In  their  councils,  which  are  held  by  the  foregoing  members,  every 
afiair  of  consequence  is  debated ;  and  no  enterprise  of  the  least  ino- 
ment  undertaken,  unless  it  there  meets  with  the  general  approbation 
of  the  chic(s.  They  commonly  assemble  in  a  hut  or  tent  appropriated 
to  this  purix)sc,  and  being  seated  in  a  circle  on  the  ground,  the  eldest 
chief  rises  and  makes  a  speech ;  when  he  has  concluded,  another  gets 
up,  and  thus  they  speak,  if  necessary,  by  turns. 

On  this  occasion  their  language  is  nervous,  and  their  manner  of 
expression  emphatical.  Their  style  is  adorned  with  images,  compi^- 
risons  and  strong  metaphors,  and  is  equal  in  allegories  to  that  of  any 
of  the  eastern  nations.  In  all  their  set  speeches  they  express  them- 
selves with  much  vehemence,  but  in  common  discourse  according  to 
our  usual  method  of  speech. 

The  young  men  are  sufTci^d  to  be  present  at  the  councils,  though 
they  are  not  allowed  to  make  a  speech  till  they  are  regularly  admit- 
ted ;  they  however  listen  with  great  attention,  and  to  show  that  they 
both  understand  and  approve  of  the  resolutions  taken  by  the  assem- 
bled chiefs,  they  frequently  exclaim,  "  That  is  right,"  "  That  is  good." 

The  customary  mode  among  all  ranks  of  expressing  their  assent, 
and  which  they  repeat  at  the  end  of  almost  every  period,  is  by  utter- 
ing a  kind  of  forcible  aspiration,  which  seems  like  an  union  of  the 
lettera  OAB. 


DAN'CING-EATING  DOG'S  FLESM-SUPERSTITIOWi'-HUNTING— FASTING- 
DREAMtNO— AGILITY. 

Dancing  is  a  favorite  exercise  among  the  Indians:  they  never 
meet  on  any  public  occasion,  but  this  makes  a  part  of  the  entertain- 
ment; and  when  they  are  not  engaged  in  war  or  hunting,  the  youth 
of  both  sexes  amuse  themselves  in  this  manner  every  evening. 

They  always  dance,  as  I  have  just  observed,,  at  their  feasts.  In 
these  as  well  as  other  dances,  every  man  rises  in  his  turn,  and  moves 
about  with  great  freedom  and  boldness ;  singing  as  he  does  so,  the 
exploits  of  his  ancestors.  During  this  the  company,  who  are  seated 
on  the  ground  in  a  circle  around  the  dancer,  join  with  him  in  making 
the  cadence,  by  an  odd  tune,  which  they  utter  all  together,  and  which 
sounds,  "  Heh,  heh,  heh."  These  notes,  if  they  might  be  so  termed^ 
are  articulated  with  a  harsh,  accent,  and  strained  out  with  the  utmost 
force  of  their  lungs ;  so  that  one  would  imagine  their  strength  must 
soon  be  exhaust^  by  it;  instead  of  which,  they  repeat  it  with  the 
same  violence  during  the  whole  of  the  entertainment. 

The  women,  particularly  those  of  the  western  nations,  dance  very 
gracefully.  They  carry  themselves  erect,  and  with  their  arms  hang- 
mg  down  close  to  their  sides,  move  first  a  few  yards  to  the  right,  and 
then  back  again  to  the  left.  This  movement  they  perform  without 
taking  any  steps  as  an  American  would  do,  but  with  their  feet  con- 
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joined,  mmng  bjr  tiiraft  their  toes  aad  heets.  In  diis  maimer  they 
glide  with  great  agility  to  a  certain  distance,  and  then  return :  and 
let  those  who  join  in  the  dance  be  ever  so  numerous,  they  keep  tkne 
so  exactly  with  each  other,  that  no  interiuption  ensues.  During  this, 
at  stated  periods,  they  mingle  their  shrill  voices  with  the  hoarser  ones 
of  the  men,  who  sit  arocmd,  (for  it  is  observed  that  the  sexes  never  in- 
termiic  in  the  sante  dance,)  vhich,  with  the  music  of  the  drums  and 
chicicoes,  make  an  agreea|;>te  harmony. 

.  The  Indians  have  several  kinds  of  dances,  which  they  use  on  dif- 
fereht  occasions,  as  the  Pipe  Calumet  Dance,  the  War  Dance,  the  Mar- 
riage Dance,  and  the  Dance  of  the  Sabrifice*  The  movements  of 
every  one  of  these  are  dissimilar ;  but  it  ^  almost  impossible  to  con- 
vey any  idea  of  the  paints  in  which  they  are  unlike. 

Different  nations  likewise  vary  in  their  manner  of  dancing.  The 
Chippeway  throw  themselves  into  a  greater  variety  of  attitudes  thaa 
any  other  pebpfe ;  sometimes  they  hold  their  heads  erect,  at  others 
they  bend  them  almost  to  the  ground ;  then  recline  onrone  side,  and 
immediately  on  the  other.  Others  carry  themselves  more  upright, 
step  firmer,  and  move  more  gracdullyV  but  they  all  accompany  their 
dadces  with  the  disagreeable  noise  just  mentioned. 

The  Pipe  Dance  is  the  principal  and  most  pleasing  to  a  spectator 
of  any  of  them,  being  the  least  frantic,  and  the  movement  of  it 'most 
graceful.  It  is  but  on  particular  occasions  thai  it  is  used :  as  when 
ambassadors  from  an  enemy  arrive  to  treat  of  peace,  or  when  stran- 
gers of  eminence  pass  through  their,  territories. 

The  War  Dance,  which  they  use  both  before  they  set  out  on  their 
war  parties,  and  on  their  retura  from  them,  strikes  terrc^r  into  stran* 
gers.  It  is  performed,  as  others,  amidst  a  circle  of  the  warriors ;  a 
chief  generally  begins  it,  who  moves  from  th<i  right  to  the  left,  singing 
at  the  same  time  both  his  own.  exploits  and  those  of  his  ancestors. 
When  he  has  concluded  his. -account  of  any  memorable  action,  he 
gives  a  violent  blow  with  his  war  club,  against  a  post  tflit  is  tixed  in 
the  ground,  near  the  Ventre  of  the  assembly,  for  this  purpose. 

Every  one  datices  in  his  turn,  and  recapitulates  the  wooderous 
deeds  of  his  family,  till  they  all  at  last  join  in  the  dance.  Then  it 
becomes  truly  alarming  to  any  stranger  that  happens  to  be  among 
them,  as  they  throw  themselves  into  every  horrible  and  terrifying 
posture  that  crm  be  imagined,  rehearsing  at  the  same  time  the  parts 
they  expect  to  act  against  their  enemies  in  the  field.  During  this 
they  hold  their  sharp  knives  in  their^  hands,  with  which,  as  they  whirl 
about,  they  are  every  moment  in  danger  of  cutting  each  other's  throats; 
and  did*they  not  shun  the  threatened  mischief  with  inconceivable  dex- 
terity, it  could  not  be  avoided.  By  these  motions  they  intend  to  re- 
present the  nlhnner  in  which  they  kill,  scalp,  and  take  their  prisoners. 
To  heighten  the  scene,  they  set  up  the  same  hideous  yells,  cries,  and 
warw hoops  they  use  in  the  time  of  action :  so  that  it  is  impossible  to 
consider  them  in  any  other  light  than  as  an  assemblage  of  demons. 

After  some  hours  spent  in  dancing,  the  feast  begins ;  the  dishes 
being  brought  near  me,  I  perceived  that  thov  consisted  of  dog's  flesh, 
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atid  I  was  informed  that  at  all  public  grand  feaats  they  never  malte* 
use  of  any  other  kind  of  food. 

)n  this  custom  of  ^eating  dog^s  fle^  on  particular  occasions,  they 
resemble  the  inhabitants  of  some  of  the  countries  that  ]ie  on  the  north- 
east borders  of  Asia.  The  author  of  the  account  of  Kamscbatka^ 
published  by  order  of  the  empress  of  Russia,  informs  us,  that  the  peo- 
ple inhabiting  Koreka,  a  country  north  of  Kamschatka,  who  wander 
about  in  hordes  Hke  the  Arabs,  when  they  pay  their  worship  to  the 
evil  beings,  kill  a  rein-deer  or  a  dog,  the  flesh  of.  which  they  eat,  and 
leave  the  head  and  tongue  sticking  on  a  pole  with  the  front  towards 
the  east.  Also,  that  when  they  are  afraid  of  any  infectious  distemper, 
they  kill  'a  dog,  and  winding  the  guts  about  two  poles,  pass  between 
them.  These  customs,  in  which  they  are  nearly  imitated  by  the  In- 
dians, seem  to  add  strength  to  my  supposition,  that  America  was  first 
peopled  from  this  quarter. 

"  I  know  not,'^  says  a  traveller  amoiigst  thero^  ^^  under  what  class 
of  dances  to  rank  that  performed  by  the  Indians  who  came  to  my  teat 
when  I  landed  near  Lake  Pepin,  on  the  bsoiks  of  the  Mississippi, 
^hen  I  looked  out,  as  I  there  mentioned,  I  saw  about  twenty  naked 
young  Indians,  the  most  perfect  in  their  shape,  and  by  far  the  hand- 
somest of  any  I  had  ever  seen,  coming  tow&rds  me,  and  dancing,  as 
they  approached,  to  the  music  of  thdr  drums*^  At  every  ten  or  twelve 
yards  they  halted,  and  set  up  their  yells  and  cries. 

'« When  they  reached  my  tent,  I  asked  them'  to  corn&  in ;  which, 
without  deigning  to  make  me  any  answer,  they  did.  As  I  ol»erved 
that  they  were  painted  red  and  black,  as  they  usually  are  when  they 
go  against  an  enemy,,  and  perceived  that  some  parts  of  the  war  dance 
was  ijitermixed  with  their  other  movements,  I  doubted  not  but  they 
were  set  on  by  the  inimical  chief  who  had  refused  my  salutation :  I 
therefore  resolved  to  sell  my  life  as  dear  as  possible.  To  this  pur- 
pose, I  received  them  sitting  on  my  chest,  with  my  gun  and  pistols 
beside  me,  aM  ordered  my  men  to  keep  a  watchful  eye  on  them,  and 
%e  also  upon  their  guard. 

"  The  Indians  being  entered,  they  continued  their  dance  alternately, 
singing  at  the  same  time  of  their  heroic  exploits,  and  the  superiority 
of  their  race  over  every  people.  To  enforce  tfieir  language,  though 
it  was  uncommonly  nervous  and  expressive,  and  such  as  would  of 
itself  have  carried  terror  to  tble  lirmest  heart,  at  the  end  of  every 
period  they  struck  their  war  clubs  against  the  pples  of  my  tent  with 
such  violence,  that  I  expected  every  moment  it  would  have  tumbled 
upon  us.  As  each  of  them  in  dancing-  round  passed  by  me,  they 
placed  their  right  hand  above  their  eyes,  and  coming  close  to  rae, 
looked  me  steadily  in  the  face,  which  I  could  not  construe  into  a 
token  of  friendship.  My  men  gave  themselves  up  for  Ibst,  and  I  ac- 
knowledge, for  my  own  part,  that  I  never  found  my  apprehensions 
more  tumultuous  on  any  occasion. 

"  When  they  had  nearly  ended  their  dance,  I  presented  to  thefi> 
the  pipe  of  peace,  but  they  would  not  receive  it.  I  then,  as  my  last 
resource,  thought  I, would,  try  what  presents  would  do ;  accordingly,. 
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I  took  from  my  chest  some  ribands  anil  trinkets,  which  I  laid  before 
them.  These  seemed  to  stagger  their  resolutions,  and  to  avert  in 
fiome  measore  their  anger ;  for  aAer  holding  a  consultation  together, 
they  sat  down  on  the  ground,  which  1  considered  as  a  favorable 
omen. 

«  It  -was  never  in  my  power  to  gain  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the 
designs  of  •  my  viisiters.  I  had  sufficient  reason  to  conclude  that  they 
werd  hostile,  and  that  their  visit,  at  so  late  an  hour,  was  made  through 
the  ihstigatwn  of  the  GMuid  Sautor;  but  1  was  aderwards  infornied 
that  it  might  be  intended  as  a  compliment,  which  they  usually  pay  to 
the  chiefs  of  every  other  nation  who  happened  to  fail  in  with  them, 
aod  that  the  circunosftances  in  their  conduct  which  had  appeared  s6 
suspicious  to  me,  were  merely  the  effects  of  their  vanity,  and  designed 
to  impress  on  the  minds  of  those  whom  they  thus  visited  an  elevated 
opinion  of  their  valor  and  prowess.  In  the  morning  before  I  conti- 
aued  my  route,  several  of -their  wives  brought  me  a  present  of  some 
sugar,  for  whom  I  fbund  a  few  more  ribands. 

**  The  dance  of  the  sacrifice  is  not  so  denominated  from  their  offer- 
ing up  at  the  same  tkne  a  sacrifice  to  any  good  or  evil  spirit,  but  is  a 
dance  to  which  the  Naudowessies  give  that  title,  from  being  used 
when  any  public  fortunate  circumstance  befals  them.  Whilst  I  re- 
sided amongst  them,  a  fine  large  deer  accidentally  stray^  into  the 
middle  of  their  encampment,  which  they  soon*  destroyed.  As  this 
happened  just  at  the  new  moon,  they  esteemed  it  a  lucky  omen ;  and 
having  roasted  it  ^hole,  every  one  in  the  camp  partook  of  it.  After 
their  feast,  they  all  joined  in  a  dance,  which  they,  from  its  being  some- 
what of  a  religious  nature,  termed  a  dance  of  the  sacrifice.''* 

Hvntinfg  is  the  principal  occupation  of  the  Indians;  they  are 
trained  to  it  from  their  youth,  and  it  is  an  cxerciBe  which  is  esteemed  . 
no  less  honorable  than  necessary  toward  their  subsistence.  A  dex- 
terous and  resolute  hunter  is  held  in  netirly  as  great  estimation  by 
them  as  a  distinguished  warrior.  Scarcely  any  device,  which  the 
ingenuity  of  man  has  discovered  (or  ensnaring  or  destroying  thoto 
animals  that  supply  them  with  food,  or  whose  skins  Are  valuable,  is 
unknown  to  them. 

When  they  are  engaged  in  this  exercise,  they  shake  off  the  indo- 
lence peculiar  to  their  nature,  and  become  active,  persevering,  and 
indeihtigable.  They  are  equally  sagacious  in  finding  their  prey,  and 
in  the  means  they  use  to  destroy  it.  They  discern  the  footsteps  of 
the  beast  they  are  in  pursuit  of,  although  they  are  imperceptible  to 
every  other  eye,  and  can  follow  them  with  certainty  through  their 
pathless  forest. 

The  beasts  that  the  Indians  hunt,  both  for  their  flesh,  on  nhich 
they  subsist,  and  for  their  skips,,  of  which  they  either  make. their  a;^^ 
]wirei,  or  barter  with  the  Europeans  for  necessarios,  are  the  buffalo,,*.^ 
•ilk,  dcor,  moose,  carriboo,  bear,  beaver,  otler,  martin,  &;c.     I  defer.* 

«  Sec  l>r,  Hubbard's  Compilation  of  Indian  History. 
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giving  a  de^cripdon  of  these  aniinalg  hene,  ngfdi  aMl  oply,  at  preaevt, ' 
treat  of  the  manner  i>f  hunting  them.  » 

The  coute  they  shall  take  for  this  purpose,  and  the  parties  that 
shall  go  ou.the  di^rent  expeditiotii^,  are  filed  in  their  general  ooun- 
cils,  which  are  held  some  time  in  the  summer,  when  all  the  operationi 
for  the  ensuing  winter  are  concluded  on.  The  chief  warrior,  whose 
province  it  is  to^  regulate  their  pr<y;eeding9  on  this  occasion^  with 
great  solemnity  issues  out  an  invitation  to  those  who  choose  to  attend 
him ;  for  the  Indians,  as  before  Observed,  acknowledge  no  superiority, 
nor  have  they  any  idea  of  compulsion ;  and  «very  one  that  £UHsepls  it^ 
prepares  himself  by  fadting  during  several  days. 

The  Indians  do  not  fast,  as  some  other  nations  do,  on  the. richest 
and  most  luxurious  food,*  but  they  totally  abstain  from  every  kind, 
either  of  victuals  or  drink ;  and  svich  is  th^ir  paUenceand  resolution, 
that  the  moet  extreme,  thirst  could  not  oblige  them  To  taste  a  drop  of 
water ;  yet  anvtdst  this  severe  abstinence  they  appear  ofaeerfui  and 
happy. 

The  reasons  they  give  for  thus  fasting,  are»  that  it  enables  them 
freely  to  dream,  in  whksh  dreams  they  are  informed  where  they  shall 
find  the  greatest  plenty  of  game  y  also,  that  it  averts  the  displeasure 
of  the  evil  spirits,  and  induces  them  to  be  propitious.  They  also  on 
these  occasions  blacken  tho^  parts  of  their  bodies  that  are  uncovered.- 

The  fast  being  ended,  and  the  place  of  hunting  made  known,  the 
chief  who  is  to  conduct  them  gives  a  grand  feast  to  those  who  arc  to 
form  the  different  parties ;  of  which  none  of  them  dare  to  partake  until 
they  have  bathed  themselves.  At  this  feast,  notwithstanding  they 
have  fasted  so  long,  they  eat  with  great  moderation ;  and  the  chief 
that  presides  employs  himself-  in  rehearsing  the^feats  of  those  who 
have  been  most  successful  in  the  business  Ihcy  are  about  to  enter 
upon.  They  soon  after  set  out  6n  the  march  towards  the  place  ap- 
pointed, painted  or  rather  bedaubed  with  black",  amidst  the  acclaoia- 
tions  of  all  the  people. 

It  is  impossible  to  describe  their  agility  or  perseverance,  whilst  they 
are  in  pursuit  of  their  prey ;  neither  thickets,  ditches,  torienfs,  pools, 
or  rivers  stop  them;  thoy  always  gQ  straight  forwaixl  in  the  most 
direct  line  they  possibly  can,  and  there  are  few  of  the  sAvage  inhabi- 
tants of  the  woods  that  they  cannot  overtake. 

When  they  hunt  for  bears,  they  endeavor  to  find  out  their  retreats: 
for  during  the  winter,  these  animals  conceal  themselves  in  the  hollow 
trunks  of  trees,  or  make  themselves  holes  in  the  ground,  where  they 
continue  with  ibod,  whilst  the  severe  weather  lasts. 

When  the  Indians  think  they  have  arrived  at  a  place  where  thest- 
Animals  usually  haunt,  they  form  themselves  into  a  circle  according 
to  their  number,  and  moving  onward,  endeavor,  as  they  advance  to- 
wards the  centre,,  to  discover  the  retreats  of  their  prey.  By  this 
means,  if  any  lie  in  the  intermediate  space,  they  are  sure  of  arouj«{ng 
and  bringing  them  down,  either  with  their  bows  or  their  guns.  The 
bears  will  take  to  flight  at  sight  of  a  man  or  a  dog,  and  will  onK 
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make  resistance  when  they  are  extremely  hungry,  or  after  they  aie 
wounded. 

The  Indian  method  of  hunting  the  huffalo  is  by  forming  a  circle  or  . 
a  square,  nearly  in  the  same  manner  as  when  they  search  for  the 
bear.  Having  taken  their  different  stations,  they  set  the  grass,  which 
at  this  time  is  rank  and  dry,  on  fire,  suid  these  animals,  who  are  ex- 
t]3Bmely  fearful  of  that  element,  flying  with  precipitation  before  it, 
great  numbers  are  hemmed  in  a  small  compass,  and  scarcely  ti  single 
one  escapes.  • 

They  have  difierent  ways  of  hunting  the  elk,  the  deer,  and  the 
carriboo.  Sometimes  they  seek  them  out  in  the  woods,  to  which  they 
retire  during  the  severity  of  the  cold,  Where  they  are  easily  shot  from 
behind  the  trees.  In  the  more  northern  climates  they  take  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  weather  to  destroy  the*  elk ;  when  the  sun  has  just 
strength  enough  to  melt  the  snow,  and  the  frost  in  the  night  forms  a 
kind  of  a  crust  on  the  surface,  this  animal  being  heavy,  breaks  it  with 
his  forked  hoofs,  and  with  difficulty  extricates  himself  from  it ;  at  this 
time,  therefore,  he  is  soon  overtaken  and  destroyed. 

Some  nations  have  a  method  of  hunting  these  animals  which  is 
more  easily  executed,  and  free  from  danger.  The  hunting  party 
divide  themselves  into  two  bands,  and  choosing  a  spot  near  the  bor- 
ders of  some  river,  one  party  embarks  on  boai*d  their  canoes,  whilst 
the  other  forming  themselves  into  a  semicircle  on  the  land,  the  ^nks 
of  which  reach  the  shore,  let  loose  their  dogs,  and  by  this  means 
rouse  ad- the  game  that  lies  within  these  bounds;  they  then  drive 
them  towards  the  river,  into  which  they  no  sooner  enter,  than  the 
greatest  part  of  them  are  immediately  despatched  by  those  who  re- 
main in  the  canoes.  . 

Both  the  elk  and  bufialo  are  very  furious  when  they  are  wounded,. 
and  will  turn  fiercely  on  their  pursuers,  and  trample  them  under  their 
feet  if  the  hunter  finds  no  means  to  complete  their  destruction,  or  does 
not  seek  for  seciUrity  in  flight  to  some  adjacent  tree  ,*  by  this  method 
they  are  frequently  avoided,  and  so  tired  with  parsuit,  that  they  volun- 
tarily give  it  over.  , 

But  the  hunting  in  which  the  Indians,  pafticnlarly  those  who  inha-* 
bit  the  northern  parts,  chiefly  employ  themselves,  and  from  which 
they  reap  the  greatest  advantage,'  is  the  beaver  hunting.  Th^  season 
lor  this  is  throughout  the  -whole  of  the  winter,  fronf  November  to 
April ;  during  which  time  the  fur  of  these  animals  is  in  the  greatest 
perfection.  A  description  of  this  extraordinary  animal,  the  construc- 
tion of  their  huts,  and -the  regulations  of  their  almost  rational  commu- 
nity, I  shall  give  in  another  place. 

The  hunters  make  use  of  several  methods  to  destroy  them.  Those 
generally  practised,  are  either  that  o(  taking  them  in  snares,  cutting 
through  the  ice,  or  opening  their  causeways. 

As  the  eyes  of  these  animals  are  very  quick,  and  their  hearing 
exceedingly  acute,  great  precaution  is  necessary  in  approaching  their 
bodies ;,  for  as  they  seldom  go  far  from  the  water j  and  their  houses  are 
always  built  close  to  the  side  of  some  large  river  or  lake,  or  dams  of 
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their  own  construction,  upon  the  least  alarm  they  hasten  to  the  deep* 
est  part  of  the  water,  and  dive  immediately  to  thfe  bottom ;  as  they  do 
this,  they  make  a  gi'eat  noisa  by  beating  the  water  with  their  tails,  on 
purpose  to  put  the  whole  fraternity  on  their  guard. 

They  take  thcMon  with  snares  in  the  following  manner.  Though  the 
beavers  usually  lay  up  a  sufficient  store  of  provisions  to  serve  for 
their  subsistence  during  the  winter,  they  make  from  lime  to  time  excur- 
sions to  the  neighboring  woods,  to  procure  fresh  supplies  of  food. 

The  hunters  having  found ^ut  their  haunts,  place  a  trap  in  their 
way,  baited  with  small  pieces  of  bark,  or  young  shoots  of  trees,  which 
the  beaver  has  no  sooner  laid  hold  of,  than  a  large  log  of  wood  falls 
upon  him,  and  breaks  his  back  j  his  enemies,  who  are  upon  the  watch, 
soon  appear,  and  instantly  despatch  the  helpless  animal. 

At  other  times,  when  the  ice  on  the  rivers  and  lakes  is  about  half  a 
foot  thick,  they  make  an  opening  through  it  with  their  hatchets,  to 
which  the  beavers  will  soon  hasten,  on  being  disturbed  at  their  houses, 
for  a  supply  of  fresh  air.  As  their  breath  occasions  a  considerable 
motion  in  the  water,  the  hunter  has  sufficient  notice  of  their  approach, 
and  methods  are  easily  taken  for  knocking  them  on  the  head  the  mo- 
.  ment  they  appear  above  the  surface. 

When  the  houses  of  the  beavers  happen  16  be  near  a  rivulet,  they 
are  more  easily  destroyed :  the  hunters  then  cut  the  ice,  and  spreading 
a  net  under  it,  break  down  the  cabins  of  the  beavers,  who  never  fail 
to  make  towards  the  deepest  part,  where  they  are  entangled  and 
taken.  But  they  must  not  be  suffered  to  remain  there  long,  as  they 
would  soon  extricate  themselves  with  their  teeth,  which  are  well 
known  to  be  excessively  sharp  and  strong. 

The  Indians  take  great  care  to  hinder  their  dogs  from  touching  the 

bones  of  the  beavers.     The  reasons  they  give  for  these  precautions, 

.  are,  ^st,  that  the  bones  are  so  excessively  hard,  they  spoil  the  teeth 

of  thfe  dogs;  and  secondly,  they  are  apprehensive  that  they  shall  so 

exasperate  the  spirits  of  the  beavers  by  this  permission,  as  to  render 

'  the  next  hunting  season  unsuccessful. 

When  the  Indians  destroy  buffalo,  elk,  deer,^£C.,  they  generally 
divide  the  flesh  of  such  as  they  have  taken  among  the  tribe  to  which 
they  belong.  But  in  hunting  the  beaver,  a  few  families  usually  unite 
and  divide  the  spoil  among  them.  Indeed,  in  the  first  instance  they 
generally  pay  ^ome  attention  in  the  division  to  their  own  families ;  but 
no  jealousies  or  murmurings  are  ever  known  to  arise  on  account  of 
S.  any  apparent  partiality.  . 

Among  the  Naudowessies,  if  a  person  shoots  a  deer,  buflalo,  &c., 
and  it  runs  a  considerable  distance  before  it  di*ops,  where  a  person 
^  belonging  to  another  tribe,  being  nearer,  firjrt  sticks  a  knife  into  it,  the 
game  is  considered  as  the  property  of  the  latter,  notwithstanding  it 
^  ha(LJieen  mortally  wounded  by  the  former.     Though  this  custom  ap- 

peare'to  be  arbitrary  and  unjust,  yet  the  people  cheerfully  submit  to 
it.  This  decision  is,  however,  very  different  from  that  practised  by 
the  Indians  on  the  back  of  the  colonies,  where  the  first  person  that 
hits  is  entitled  to  the  best  share. 
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XGE  NECESSARY  FOR  WARRIORS-CAUSES  OP  WAR— BOUNDARIES  OP  TBR. 
RITORY— A  WAR  CHIEFS  HARANGCTE  TO  HIS  SOLDIERS— INFLUENCE  OP 
PRIES rrt  AND  WO>l EN-MODE  OF  DE(:LARL\(;  WAR— PROTECTING  SPIRITS 
—STRATA(; EM-TIME  OF  ATTACK— DISPOSING  OF  A  CONUUEREB  ENEMY^ 
TREATMENr*OP  PRISONERS— SLAVES,  &C. 

The  Indians  begin  to  "bear  arms  at  the  age  of  fifteen,  and  lay  them 
aside  when  they  arrive  at  the  age  of  sixty.  Some  nations  to  the 
southward,  I  have  been  informed,  do  not  continue  their  military  exer- 
tions after  they  are  fifty. 

In  every  band  or  nation  there  is  a  select  number  who  are  styled 
the  warriors,  who  are  always  ready  to  act,  either  offensively  or  de- 
fensively, as  occasion  requires.  These  are  well  armed,  bearing  the 
weapons  commonly  used  among  them,  which  vary  according  to  the 
situation  of  their  countries.  Some  make  use  of  tomahawks,  knives, 
and  fire-arms ;  but  those  who  have  not  an  opportunity  t)f  purchasing 
these  kinds  of  weapons,  use  bows  and  arrows,  and  also  'the  Casse 
Tete,  or  War  Club. 

The  Indians  that  inhabit  still  further  to  the  westward,  a  country 
which  extends  to  th^  South  Sea,  use  in  fight  a  warlike  instrument 
that  is  very  uncommon.  Having  great  plenty  of  horses,  they  always 
attack  their  enemies  on  iiorseback,  and  encumber  themselves  with  no 
other  weapon  than  a  stone  of  middling  size,  curiously  wrought,  which 
they  fasten  by  a  string,  about  a  yard  and  a  half  long,  to  their  right 
arm,  a  little  above  the  elbow.  These  stones  ihey  conveniently  carry 
in  their  hands  till  they  reach  their  enemi(*s,  and  then  with  great  dex- 
terity, as  they  tide  full  speed,  never  fail  of  doing  execution.  The 
country  which  these  tribes  possess  abounding  with  large  extensive 
plains,  those  who  attack  them  seldom  return;  as  the  swiftness  of  the 
horses  on  which  they  are  mounted  enables  them  to  overtake  even  the 
fleetest  of  their  invaders. 

I  was  informed  that  unless  they  found  morasses  or  thickets,  to 
which  they  could  retire,  they  were  sure  of  being  cut  off;  to  prevent 
this  they  always  took  care  whenever  they  made  an  onset,  to  do  it 
near  such  retreats  a^  were  impassable  lor  cavalry,  they  then  having 
a  great  advantage  over  their  enemies,  whose  weapons  could  not  reach 
them  there. 

•  Some  nations  make  use  •f  a  javelin,  pointed  with  bone,  worked  into 
different  forms;  but  the  Indian  weapons  in  general  arc  bows  and  ar- 
rows, and  the  short  ^lub  already  mentioned.  The  latter  is  made  of  a 
very.ha/d  wood,  and  the  head  of  it  fa^liKau'd  round  like  a  ball,  about 
three  inqlies  and  a  half  in  diamotet:  in  this  rotund  part  is  fixed  an 
edge  resembling  that  of  a  tomahawk,  tiilior  of  steel  or  flint,  which- 
ever they  can  procure.  •' 

The  dagger  is  peculiar  to  some  nations,  apd  of  ancient  construc- 
tion, but  they  can  give  no  account  how  Innu  it  has  Ixicn  in  iise  aQ||ng 
them.  It  was  prigiiially^ade  of  flinr  or  Ihhio,  hut  since  theyMWvC 
kad  communication  wii iHthc  Euro|)<  ;in  ii  ul- rs,  they  have  formed  it 
of  steel.  The  length  of  it  is  about  ten  iinhrs,  and  that  part  close  to 
the  handle  nearly  three  inches  broad.     li.s  edges  are  keen,  and  it 
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gradually  tapers  towatds  a  -point.  They  wear  it  in  a  sheafhe  made 
of  deer^s  leather,  neatly  ornamented  with  porcupine^s  quills ;  and  it  is 
usually  hung  by  a  string,  decorated  in  the  same  manner,  which 
reaches  as  low  oaly  as  the  breast.  This  curious  weapon  is  worn  by 
a  few  of  the  principal  chiefs  alone,  and  considered  both  as  an  useful 
instrument,  and  an  ornaiilental  badge  of  superiority. 

1  observed  among  them  a  few  targets  or  shields,  made  of  raw  buf- 
falo hides,  and  in  the  form  of  those  used  by  the  ancients ;  but  as  the 
number  of  these  was  small,  and  I  could  gain  no  intelligence  of  the  era 
in  which  they  first  were  introduced  among  them,  I  suppose  those  I 
saw  had  descended  fix>m  father  to  son,  fbr  many  generations. 

The  reasons  the  Indians  give  for  making  war  against  one  another, 
are  much  the  same  as  those  urged  by  more  civilised  nations  fbr  dis- 
turbing the  tranquillity  of  their  neighbors.  The  pleas  of  the  former 
ave  in  general,  however,  more  rational  and  just  than  such  as  are 
brought  by  Europeans  in  vindication  of  their  proceedings. 

The  extension  of  empire  is  seldom  a  motive  with  these  people  to 
invade  and  to  commit  depredations  on  the  territories  of  those  who 
happen  to  dwell  near  them.  To  secure  the  rights  of  hunting  within 
particular  limits,  to  maintain  the  liberty  of  passing  through  their  ac- 
customed tracts,  and  to  guard  those  lands  which  they  consider  from 
a  long  tenure  as  their  own,  against  any  infringement,  are  the  general 
causes  of  those  dissensions  that  so  o(\en  break  out  between  the  Indian 
nations,  and  which  are  carried  on  with  so  much  animosity. 

Though  strangers  to  the  idea  of  separate  property,  yet  the  most  un- 
cultivated among  them  are  well  acquainted  with  the  rights  of  the 
community  to  the  domains  they  possess,  and  oppose  with  vigor  every 
rncroachment  on  them. 

Notwithstanding  it  is  generally  supposed,  that  from  their  territories 
Ij'^ing  so  extensive,  the  boundariei*  of  them  cannot  be  ascertained,  yet  I 
.'ini  well  assured  that  the  limits  of  each  nation  in  the  interior  parts  are 
In  id  down  in  their  rude  plans  with  great  precision.  By  theirs,  as  I 
ii;ive  just  observed,  was  I  enabled  to  regulate  my  own  ;  and  after  the 
most  exact  observations  and  inquiries,  1  found  bu^very  fcyiv  instances 
in  which  they  erred. 

But  interest  is  not  either  the  most  frequent  or  most  powerful  incen- 
tive to  their  making  war  oa  each  other.  The  passion  of  revengp, 
wiiich  is  the  distinguishing  characteristic  of  these  people,  is  tlie  most 
gpupral  motive.  Injuries  are  felt  by  them  with  exquisite  sensibility, 
and  vengeance  pursued  with  unremitted  ardor.  To  this  may  be 
added  that  natural  excitation  w^hich  every  Indian  is  sensible  of  as 
soon  as  he  approaches  the  age  of  manhood,  to  give  proof  of  his  valor 
and  prowess. 

As  they  are  easily  possessed  with  a  notion  that  war  ought  to  be  the 
chief  business  of  their  lives,  that  there  is  nothing  more  desirable  than 
the  reputation  of  being  a  great  warrior,  and  that  the  scalps  of  their 
enemies,  or  a  number  of  prisoners  are  alone  to  be  esteemed  valuable, 
it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  the  young  Indians  are  continually 
i-estlese  and  uneasy  if  their  ardor  is  repressed,  and  they  are  kept  i» 
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a  state  of  inactivity.  Either  of  these  propensities,  the  desire  of 
revenge,  or  the  gratification  of  an  impuide,  that  by  degrees  becomes 
habitual  to  them,  is  sufficient,  frequently,  to  induce  them  to  commit 
hostilities  on  some  of  the  neighboring  nations. 

When  the  chiefs  find  any  occasion  for  making  war,  they  endeavor 
to  arouse  their  habitudes,  and  by  that  means  soon  excite  their  war- 
riors to  take  arms.  For  this  purpose  they  make  use  of  their  material 
eloquence,  nearly  in  the  following  words,  which  never  fails  of  prov- 
ing edectual :  "  The  bones  of  our  deceased  countrymen  lie  uncovered ; 
they  call  out  to  us  to  revenge  thei%  wrongs,  and  we  must  satisfy  their 
request.  Their  spirits  cry  out  against  us.  They  must  be  appeased. 
The  genii,  who  are  the  guardians  of  our  honor,  inspire  us  with  a 
resolution  to  seek  the  enemies  of  our  murdered  brothers.  Let  us  go 
and  devour  those  ,by  whom  they  were  slain.  Sit  there  no  longer  in* 
active,  give  way  to  the  impulse  of  your  natural  valor,  atmoint  your 
hair,  paint  your  faces,  fill  your  quivers,  cause  the  forest  to  resound 
with  your  songs,  console  the  spirits  of  the  dead,  and  tell  them  they 
shall  be  revenged." 

Animated  by  these  exhortations,  the  warriors  snatch  their  arms  in 
a  transport  of  fury,  sing  the  song  of  war,  and  burn  with  impatience 
to  imbrue  their  hands  in  the  blood  of  their  enemies. 

Sometimes  private  chiefs  assemble  small  parties  and  make  excur- 
sions against  those  with  whom  they  are  at  war,  or  such  as  have  in- 
jured them.  A  single  warrior,  prompted  by  revenge,  or  a  desire  to 
show  his  prowess,  will  march  unattended  several  hundred  miles,  to 
surprise  and  cut  off  a  straggling  party. 

These  irregular  saHies,  however,  are  not  always  approved  of  by 
the  elder  chiefs,  though  they  are  oflen  obliged  to  connive  at  them. 

But  when  a  war  is  national,  and  undertaken  by  the  community, 
their  deliberations  are  formal  and  slow.  The  elders  assemble  in 
council,  to  which  all  the  head  warriors  and  young  men  are  admitted, 
where  they  deliver  their  opinions  in  solemn  speeches,  weighing  with 
maturi^  the  nature  of  the  enterprise  they  are  about  to  engage  in,  and 
balancing  vuth  great  sagacity  the  advantages  or  inconveniences  that 
will  arise  from  it. 

Their  priests  are  also  consulted  on  the  subject,  and  even,  some- 
times, the  advice  of  the  most  intelligent  of  their  women  is  asked. 

If  the  determination  be  for  war,  they  prepare  for  it  without  much 
ceremony. 

The  chief  warrior  of  a  nation  does  not  on  all  occasions  head  the 
war  party  himself  9  he  frequently  deputes  a  warrior  of  whose  valor 
and  prudence  he  has  a  good  opinion.^  The  person  then  fixed  on  be- 
ing first  bedaubed  with  black,  observes  a  fast  of  several  days,  during 
which  he  invokes  the  Great  SpirUy  or  deprecates  the  anger  of  the 
evil  one,  holding  while  it  lasts  no  converse  with  any  of  his  tribe. 

He  is  particularly  careful  at  the  same  time  to  observe  his  dreams, 
for  on  these  do  they  suppose  their  success  will  in  a  great  measure 
depend;  and  from  the  firm  persuasion  every  Indian,  actuated  by  hit  * 
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eewn  presumptuous  thoughts,  is  impressed  with,  that  he  shall  maicb 
forth  to  certain  victory,  these  are  generally  favorable  to  his  wishes^ 

Afler  he  has  fasted  as  long  as  custom  prescribes,  be  assembles  the 
warriors,  and  holding  a  belt  of  wampum  in  his  hand,  thus  addressee 
them: 

"  Brothers !  by  the  inspiration  of  the  €h^€at  Spirit,  I  now  speak 
unto  you,  and  by  him  am  T  prompted  to  carry  into  execution  the  inten- 
tions which  I  am  abont  to  disclose  to  you.  The  blood  of  our  deceased 
brother  is  not  yet  wiped  away  ;  their  bodies  are  not  yet  covered,  and 
I  am  going  to  perform  this  duty  to  them." 

Having  then  made  known  to  them  all  the  motives  that  induce  hhn 
to  take  up  arms  against  the  nation  with  whom  they  are  to  engage,  h# 
thus  proceeds :  « I  have  therefore  resolved  to  march  through  the  war 
path  to  surprise  them.  We  will  cut  their  flesh  and  drink  their  blood; 
we  will  take  scalps  and  make  prisoners ;  and  should  we  perish  in  this 
glorious  enterprise,  we  shall  not  be  for  ever  hid  in  the  du^,  for  this 
belt  shall  be  a  recompense  to  him  who  buries  the  dead.'*  Having 
said  this,  he  lays  it  on  the  ground,  and  he  who  tak^  it  up  declares 
himself  his  lieutenant,  and  is  considered  the  second  in  command ; 
this,  however,  is  only  done  by  some  distinguished  warrior,  who  hem 
a  right,  by  the  number  of  his  scalps,  to  the  post. 

Though  the  Indians  thus  assert  that  they  will  eat  the  flesh  and  drink 
the  blood  of  their  enemies,  the  threat  is  only  to  be  considered  as  a 
figurative  expression  ;  notwithstanding  they  sometimes  devour  "th* 
hearts  of  tho^e  they  slay,  and  drink  the  blood,  by  way  of  bravado^ 
or  to  gratify  in  a  more  complete  manner  their  revenge. 

The  chief  is  now  washed  from  his  sable  covering,  annointed  with 
bear's  fat,  and  painted  with  their  red  paint,  in  such  figures  as  will 
make  him  appear  most  terrible  to  his  enemies.  He  then  sings  the 
war  song,  and  enumerates  his  warlike  actions.  Having  done  this  h« 
fixes  his  eyes  on  the  sun,  and  pays  his  adoration  to  the  Great  Spiritf 
in  which  he  is  accompanied  by  all  the  warriors. 

This  ceremony  is  followed  with  dances,  such  as  I  have  before  de- 
•cribed ;  and  the  whole  concludes  with  a  feast  which  usually  confidsts 
of  dog's  flesh. 

This  feast  is  held  in  the  hut  or  tent  of  the  chief  warrior,  to  which 
all  those  who  intend  to  accompany  him  in  his  expedition  send  their 
dishes  to  be  filled;  and  during  the  feast,  notwithstanding  he  has  fasted 
so  long,  he  sits  composedly  with  his  pipe  in  his  mouth,  and  recounts 
the  valorous  deeds  of  his  family. 

As  the  hopes  of  having  their  wounds,  should  they  receive  any,  pro- 
perly treated,  and  expeditiously  cured,  must  be  some  additional  in- 
ducement to  the  warriors  to  expose  themselves  more  freely  to  danger, 
the  priests,  who  are  also  their  doctors,  prepare  such  medicines  as  will 
prove  eflicacious.  With  great  ceremony  they  carry  various  roots  and 
plants,  and  pretend  that  they  impart  to  them  the  power  of  healing. 

Notwithstanding  this  superstitious  method  of  proceeding,  it  is  very 
certain  that  they  have  acquired  a  knowledge  of  many  plants  and 
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iierbs  that  are  of  a  medical  quality,  and  which  they  know  how  to  use 
with  skill. 

From  the  time  the  resolution  of  engaging  in  war  is  taken,  to  tht 
departure  of  the  warriors,  the  nights  are  spent  in  festivity,  and  their 
days  in  making  the  needful  preparations. 

If  it  is  thought  necessajry  by  the  nation  going  to  war,  to  solicit  the 
alliance  of  any  neighboring  tribe,  they  fix  upon-  one  of  their  chiefs 
who  speaks  the  language  ef  that  people  well,  and  who  is  a  good  ora« 
tor,  and  send  to  t-hem  by  him  a  belt  of  wampum,  on  which  is  specified 
the  purport  of  the  embassy  in  figures  that  every  nation  is  acquainted 
wWi.     At  the  same  time  he  carries  with  him  a  hatchet  painted  red. 

As  soon  as  he  reaches  the  camp  or  village  to  which  he  is  destined, 
he  acquaints  the  chief  of  the  tribe  with  the  general  tenor  of  his  com- 
mission, who  immediately  assembles  a  council,  to  which  the  ambassa- 
dor is  invited.  There,  having  laid  the  hatchet  on  the  ground,  he 
holds  the  belt  in  his  hand,  and  enters  more  minutely  into  the  occasion 
of  the  embassy.  In  his  speech  he  jnvites  them  to  take  up  the 
hatchet,  and  as  soon  as  he  has  finished  speaking,  delivers  the  belt. 

If  his  hearers  be  inclined  to  become  auxiliaries  to  his  nation,  a 
ehief  steps  forward  and  takes  up  the  hatchet,  and  they  immediately 
espouse,  with  spirit,  the  cause  they  have  thus  engaged  to  support. 
But  if,  on  this  applieatioa,  neither  the  belt  nor  hatchet  are  accepted, 
'the  emissary  concludes  that  the  people  whose  assistance  he  solicits, 
have  already  entered  into  an  alliance  with  the  foes  of  his  nation,  and 
returns  wkh  speed  to  inform  his  countrymen  of  his  ill  success. 

The  manner  in  which  the  Indiana  declare  war  against  each  other, 
is  by  sending  a  slave  with  a  hatchet,  the  handle  of  which  is  painted 
red,  to  the  nation  which  they  intend  to  break  with ;  and  the  mes- 
senger, notwithstanding  the  danger  to  which  he  is  exposed  from  the 
sudden  fury  of  those  whom  he  thus  sets  at  defiance,  executes  his  cent- 
mission  with  gveat  fidelity. 

Sometimes  this  token  of  defiance  has  such  an  instantaneous  efiiect 
on  those  to  whom  it  is  presented,  that  in  the  first  transports  of  their 
fury,  a  small  party  will  issue  forth,  without  waiting  for  the  permis- 
sioB  of  the  elder  chiefs,  and  slaying  the  first  of  the  ofi[ending  nation 
they  meet,  cut  open  the  body  and  stick  a  hatchet  of  the  same  kind  as 
that  they  just  received,  into  the  heart  of  the  slaughtered  foe.  Among 
the  more  remote  tribes  this  is  done  with  an  arrow  or  spear,  the  end  of 
which  is  painted  red*  And  the  more  to  exasperate,  ihey  dismember 
the  body,  to  show  that  they  esteem  them  not  as  men,  but  as  old 
women. 

The  Indians  seldom  take  the  field  in  large  bodies,  as  such  numbers 
Would  require  a  greater  degree  of  industry  to  provide  for  their  sub- 
sistence, during  their  tedious  marches  through  dreary  forests,  or  long 
voyages  over  lakes  and  rivers,  than  they  would  care  to  bestow. 

Their  armies  are  never  encumbered  with  baggage  or  military 
stores.  Each  warrior,  besides  his  weapons,  carries  with  him  only  a 
mat,  and  whilst  at  a  distance  from  the  frontiers  of  the  enemy,  sup- 
ports himself  with  the  game  he  kills,  or  the  fish  he  catches. 
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When  they  pass  through  a  country  wh^e  they  have  no  apjyrehen* 
sions  of  meeting  with  an  enemy,  ihey  oee  very  little  precaution ;  some- 
times there  are  scarcely  a  dozen  warriors  left  together — the  rest  being 
in  pursuit  of  their  game ;  but  though  they  should  hare  roved  to  a  very 
considerable  distance  from  the  war-path,  they  are  sure  to  arrive  at 
the  place  of  rendezvous  by  4he  hour  appoinied. 

They  always  pitch  their  tents  long  before  tfcmset  ,•"  and  being  natu- 
ratiy  presumptuous,  take  very  iittie  care  to  guaid  against  a  surprise* 
They  place  great  confidence  in  their  Manitous,  or  household  gods, 
which  they  carry  with  them ;  and  being  persuaded  that  they  take 
upon  them  the  office  of  sentinels,  they  sleep  very  securely  under  their 
protection. 

These  Manitous,  as  they  are  called  by  some  nations,  but  which  are 
termed  Wakons,  that  is  spirits,  by  the  Naudowessies,  are  nothing 
more  than  the  otter  and  martin  skins  I  have  already  described  ;%}t 
which,  however,  they  have  a  great  veneration. 

After  they  have  entered  the  enemy's  country,  no  people  can  be 
more  cautious  and  circumspect ;  fires  are  no  longer  lighted,  no  more 
shouting  is  heard,  nor  the  game  any  longer  pursued.  They  are  not 
even  permitted  to  speak,  but  must  convey  whatever  they  have  to  im- 
part to  each  other  by  signs  and  motions. 

They  now  proceed  wholly  by  stratagem  and  anibuscade.  Ebving 
discovered  their  enemies,  they  send  to  reconnoitre  them;  and  a  coun* 
cil  is  immediately  held,  during  which  they  speak  only  in.  whispers,  to 
consider  of  the  intelligence  imparted  by  those  who  were  sent  out. 

The  attack  is  generally  made  just  before  day-break,  at  which  period 
they  suppose  their  foes  to  be  in  the  soundest  sleep*  Throughout  the 
whole  of  the  preceding  night  they  will  lie  flat  upon  their  faces,  with* 
out  stirring,  and  make  their  approaches  in  the  same  posture,  creeping 
upon  their  hands  and  feet  till  they  arrive  within  bow-shot  of  those 
they  have  destined  to  destruction.  On  a  signal  given  by  the  chief 
warrior,  to  which  the  whole  body  makes  answer  by  the  most  hideous 
-yells,  they  all  start  up,  and,  discharging  their  arrows  in  the  same  in- 
stant, without  giving  their  adversaries  time  to  recover  from  the  confii- 
sion  into  which  they  are  thrown,  pour  in  upon  them  with  their  war- 
clubs  or  tomahawks. 

The  Indians  think  there  .is  little  glory  to  be  acquired  from  attack- 
ing their  enemies  openly  in  the  field ;  their  greatest  pride  is  to  sur- 
prise and  destroy.  They  seldom  engage  without  a  manifest  appear- 
ance of  advantage.  If  they  find  the  enemy  on  their  guard,  too 
strongly  entrenched,  or  superior  in  numbers,  they  retire,  provided 
there  is  an  opportunity  of  doing  so.  And  they  esteem  it  the  greatest 
qualification  of  a  chief  warrior,  to  be  able  to  manage  an  attack,  so  as 
to  destroy  as  many  of  the  enemy  as  possible,  at  the  expense  of  a  few 
men. 

When  the  Indians  succeed  in  their  silent  approaches,  and  are  able 
to  force  the  camp  which  they  attack,  a  scene  of  horror  that  exceeds 
description  ensues.  The  savage  fierceness  of  the  conquerors,  and  the 
desperation  of  the  conquered,  who  well  know  what  they  have  to 
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»  expect  should  they  fall  alive  into  the  hands  of  their  assailants,  occasion 
the  most  extraordinary  exertions  on  both  sides.  The  figures  of  the 
combatants  all  besmeared  with  black  and  ]*cd  paint,  and  covered  with 
the  blood  of  the -slain,  their  horrid  yells  and  ungovernable  fury,  are 
not  to-  be  conceived  by  those  who  have  never  seen  them.  Though 
the  Indians  are  negligent  in  guarding  against  surprise,  they  arc  alert 
and  dexterous  in  surprising  their  enemies.  To  their  caution  and  per- 
severance in  stealing  on  the  party  they  design  to  attack,  they  add  that 
admirable  talent,  or  rather  instinctive  qualification  I  have  ah-eady 
described,  of  tracing  out  those  they  are  in  pursuit  of.  On  the  smooth- 
eat  grass,  on  the  hardest  earth,  and  even  on  the  very  fitoaes  will  they 
discover  the  traces  of  an  enemy,  and  by  the  shape  of  the  footsteps,  and 
the  distance  between  the  prints,  dist'mguish  not  only  wliether  it  is  a 
man  or  woman  who  has  passed  that  way,  but  even  the  nation  to  which' 
they  belong.  However  incredible  this  might  appear,  yet,  from  the 
many  proofs  I  received  whilst  among  them  of  their  amazing  sagacity 
in  this  point,  I  see  no  reason  to  discredit  even  these  extraordinary 
exertions  of  it. 

When  they  have  overcome  an*  enemy,  and  victory  is  no  longer 
doubtful,  the  conquerors  first  despatch  all  such  as  they  think  they 
shall  not  be  able  to  carry  off  without  great  trouble,  and  then  endeavor 
to  take  as  many  prisoners  as  possible ;  afler  this  they  return  to  scalp 
those  who  are  either  dead,  or  too  much  wounded  to  be  taken  with 
them. 

At  this  business  they  are  exceedingly  expert.  They  seize  the  head 
of  their  disabled  or  dead  enemy,  and,  placing  one  of  their  feet  on  the 
neck,  twist  their  lefl  hemd  in  the  hair ;  by  this  means,  having  extended 
the  skin  that  covers  the  top  of  the  head,  they  draw  out  their  scalping 
knives,  which  are-  always  kept  in  good  order  for  this  cruel  purpose, 
and  with  a  few  dexterous  strokes  take  off  the  part  that  is  termed  the. 
scalp.  They  are  so  expeditious  in  doing  this,  that  the  whole  time  re- 
quired scarcely  exceeds  a  minute.  These  they  preserve  as  monu- 
ments of  their  prowess,  and  at  the  same  time  as  proofs  of  the  ven- 
geance they  have^nflicted  on  their  enemies. 

If  two  Indians  seize  in  the  same  instant  a  prisoner,  and  seem  to 
have  an  equal  claim,  the  contest  between  them  is  soon  decided  ;  for, 
to  put  a  speedy  end  to  any  dispute  that  might  arise,  the  person  that 
is  apprehensive  he  shall  lose  his  expected  reward,  immediately  has. 
recourse  to  his  tomahawk  or  war-club,  and  knocks  on  the  head  tht 
unhappy  cause  of  their  contention. 

Having  completed  their  purposes,  and  made  as  much  havoc  as  pos-- 
sible,  they  immediately  retire  towards  their  own  country,  with  tho 
spoil  they  have  acquired,  for  fear  of  being  pursued. 

Should  this  be  the  case,  they  make  use  of  many  stratagems  to 
elude  the  searches  of  the  pursuers.  They  sometimes  scatter  leaves, 
sand,  or  dust  over  the  prints  of  their  fect^  sometimes  tread  in  each 
othf^r's  footsteps,  and  sometimes  lift  their  feet  so  high  and  tread  so 
lightly,  as  not  to  make  any  impression  on  the  ground.  But  if  they 
ftnd  all  these  precautions  unavailing,  and  that  they  axe  near  being 
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oTertaken,  they  first  despatch  and  80»lp  their  prisoners,  and  thep 
dividing,  each  endeavors  to  regain  his  native  country  by  a  diflerent 
route.  This  prevents  all  further  pursuit ;  for  their  pursuers  now  de- 
spairing, either  of  gratifying  their  revenge,  or  releasing  those  of  th^ 
friends  who  were  made  captive,  return  home. 

If  the  successful  party  is  so  lucky  as  to  make  good  their  retreat 
unmolested,  they  hasten  with  the  greatest  expedition  to  reach  a  coun- 
try where  they  may  be  perfectly  secure ;  and  that  thcij  wounded  com- 
panions may  not  retard  their  flight,  they  carry  ttlhm  by  turns  in  litters, 
or  if  it  is  in  the  winter  season,  draw  them  on  sledges. 

The  prisoners,  during  their  march,  are  guarded  with  the  greatest 
care.  During  the  day,  if  the  journey  is  over  land,  they  are  atways 
held  by  some  of  the  victorious  party ;  if  by  water,  they  are  fastened 
to  the  canoe.  In  the  night  time  they  are  stretched  along  the  ground 
quite  naked,  with  their  legs,  arms,  and  neck  fastened  to  hooks  fixed 
in  the  ground.  Besides  this,  cords  are  tied  to  their  arms,  or  legs, 
which  are  held  by  an  Indian,  who  instantly  awakes  at  the  least  mo- 
tion of  them. 

During  their  march  they  oblige  their  prisoners  to  sing  their  death- 
song,  which  generally  consists  of  these  or  similar  sentences :  "  I  am 
going  to  die,  1  am  about  to  suffer;  but  I  will  bear  the  severest  tortures 
my  enemies  can  inflict,  witji  becoming  fortitude.  I  will  die  like  a 
brave  man ;  and  I  shall  then  go  to  join  the  chiefs  who  have  suflered 
on  the  same  account,*'  These  songs  are  continued  with  necessary 
intervals,  until  they  reach  the  village  or  camp  to  which  they  ar« 
going. 

When  the  warriors  have  arrived  within  hearing,  they  set  up  difler- 

ent  cries,  which  communicate  to  iheir  friends  a  general' history  of  the 

,  success  of  the  expedition.     The  numlxjr  of  the  dead-cries  they  give, 

declare  how  many  of  their  own  party  are  lost;  and  the  number  of 

warwhoops,  the  Jiumber  of  prisoners  they  have  taken. 

It  is  difficult  to  describe  these  cries ;  but  the  best  idea  I  can  convey 
of  them  is,  that  the  former  consists  of  the  sounds  whoo,  whoo, 
whoop,  which  is  continued  in  a  long  shrill  tone,  nearly  till  the  breath 
is  exhausted,  and  then  broken  off'  witli  a  sudden  elevation  of  the  voice- 
The  latter  is  a  loud  cry,  of  much  the  same  kind,  which  is  modulated 
into  notes  by  the  hand  being  placed  before  the  mouth.  Both  of  them 
might  be  heard  to  a  very  considerable  distance. 

Whilst  these  are  uttering,  the  persons  to  whom  they  are  designed 
to  convey  the  intelligence,  continue  motionless  and  all  attention. 
When  this  ceremony  is  performed,  the  whole  village  issue  out  to  learn 
the  particulars  of  the  relation  they  have  just  heard  in  general  terms ; 
and  accordingly  as  the  news  proves  mournful  or  the  contrary,  they 
answer  by  so  many  acclamations  or  cries  of  lamentation. 

Being  by  this  time  arrived  at  the  village  or  camp,  the  women  and 
cWldrcn  arm  themselves  with  sticks  and  bludgeons,  and  form  ihcnv 
selves  into  two  ranks,  through  which  the  prisoners  arc  obh'ged  to  pass. 
The  treatment  they  undergo  before  they  re.aoJi  the  extremity  of  ili« 
line  is  very  severe.     Sometimes  they  are  so  beaten  over  the  head  and 
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face,  as  to  have  scarcely  uny  remains  of  life ;  and  happy  would  it  be 
for  them  if  by  ihia  usage  an  end  was  put  to  their  wretched  beings. 
But  their  tormentors  take  care  that  none  of  the  blows  they  give  prove 
mortal,  as  they  ^ish  to  reserve  the  miserable  sufferers  for  more  se- 
vere inflictions. 

After  having  undergone  this  introductory  discipline,  they  are  bound 
hand  and  foot,  whilst  the  chiefs  hold  a  pouncil  in  which  their  fate  is 
determined.  Those  who  are  decreed  to  be  put  to  death,  by  the  usual 
torments,  are  delivered  to  tlie  chief  of  the  warriors;  such  as  are  to  be 
spared  are  given  into  the  hands  of  the  chief  of  the  nation ;  so  that  in 
a  short  time  all  the  prisooers  may  be  assured  of  their  fate,  as  the  sen- 
tence now  pronounced  is  irrevocable.  The  former  they  term  being 
consigned  to  the  house  of  lieath,  the  latter  to  the  house  of  grace. 

Such  captives  as  are  pretty  far  advanced  in  life,  and  have  acquired 
great  honor  by  their  warlike  deeds,  always  atone  for  the  blooa  they 
have  spilt,  by  the  tortures  of  the  fire.  Their  success  in  war  is  readily 
known  by  the  blue  marks  upon  their  breasts  and  arms,  which  are 
legible  to  the  Indians  as  letters  to  Americans. 

The  manner  in  which  these  hieroglyphics  are  made,  is  by  breaking 
the  skin  with  the  teeth  of  a  fish,  or  sharpened  fimts,  dipped  in  a  kind 
of  ink  made  of  the  soot  of  pitch  pine.  Like  those  of  ancient  Picta  of' 
Britain,  these  are  esteemed  ornamental ;  and  at  the  same  time  they 
serve  as  registers  of  the  heroic  actions  of  the  warrior,  who  thus  bears 
about  him  indelible  marks  of  his  valor. 

The  prisoners  destined  to  death  are  soon  led  to  the  place  of  execu- 
tion, which  is  generally  in  the  centre  of  the  camp  or  tillage;  where, 
being  stript,  and  every  part  of  their  bodies  blackened,  the  skin  of  "a 
crow  or  raven  is  fixed  on  their  heads.  They  are  then  bound  to  a 
stake,  with  faggots  heaped  around  them,  and  obliged,  for  the  last  time, 
to  sing  their  death  song. 

The  warriors,  for  such  only  it  is  who  commonly  suffer  this  punish- 
ment, now  perform  in  a  more  prolix  manner  this  sad  solemnity. 
They  recount  with  an  audible  voice  all  the  brave  actions  they  have 
performed,  and  pride  themselves  in  the  number  of  enemies  they  have 
killed.  In  this  rehearsal  they  spare  not  even  their  tormentors,  but 
strive  by  every  provoking  tale  they  can  invent,  to  irritate  and  insult 
them.  "Sometimes  this  has  the  desired  effect,  and  the  sufferers  are 
despatched  sooner  than  they  otherwise  would  have  been. 

There  arc  many  other  methods  which  the  Indians  make  use  of  to 
put  their  prisoners  to  death;  but  these  are  only  occasional;  that  of 
burning  is  most  generally  used. 

This  method  of  tormenting  their  enemies  is  considered  by  the  In- 
dians as  productive  of  more  than  one  beneficial  consequence.  It 
satiates,  in  a  greater  degree,  that  diabolical  lust  of  revenge,  which  is 
the  predominant  passion  in  the  brcast  of  every  individual  of  every 
tribe ;  and"  it  gives  the  growing  warriors  an  early  propensity  to  that 
cruelty  and  thirst  of  blood,  which  is  so  necessary  a  qualification  for 
such  as  would  be  thoroughly  skilled  in  their  savage  art  of  war. 

Notwithstanding  these  t^cts  of  severity  exercised  by  the  Indians 
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towards  those  of  their  own  species,  who  fall  into  their  hands,  eome  ^ 
tribes  of  them   have   been  very  remarkable   for  their   moderation 
to  such  female  prisoners,  belonging  to  the  English  colonies,  as  have 
happened  to  be  taken  by  them.     Women  of  great  beauty  have  fre- 
quently been  carried  off  by  them,  and  during  a  march  of  three  or  four 
hundred  miles  through  their  retired  forests,  have  lain  by  their  sides 
without  receiving  any  insolt,  and  their  chastity  has  remained  invio- 
late.    Instances  have  happened,  where  female  captives,  who  have 
been  pregnant  at  the  time  of  their  being  taken,  have  found  the  pangs  > 
tf  ckild-birth  come  upon  them  in  the  midst  of  solitary  woods,  and  sa-* 
vages  their  only  companions;  yet  from  these  savages  as  they  were, 
have  they  received  every  assistance  their  situation  would  admit  of,- 
and  been  treated  with  ^a  degree  of  delicacy  and  humanity  they  littkr 
expected. 

Those  prisoners  that  are  consigned  to  the  house  of  grace,  and  these 
are  commonly  the  young  men,  wom^n,  and  children,  await  the  dispo- 
sal of  the  chiefs,  who,  after  the  executioir  of  such  as  are  condemned 
to  die,  hold  a  council  for  this  purpose. 

A  herald  is  sent  round  the  village  or  camp,  to  give  ivotice^that  such 
as  have  lost  any  relative  in  the  late  expedition  are  desired  to  attend 
the  distribution,  which  is  about  to  take  place.  Those  women  i^ho 
have  lost  their  sons  or  husbands,  are  generally  satisfied  in  the  first 
place;  after  these,  such  as  have  been -deprived  of  friends  of  a  nooxe 
remote  degree  of  consanguinity,  or  who  choose  to  adopt  some  of  the 
youth* 

The  division  being  made,  which  is  done,  as  in  other  cases,  without 
the  least  dispute,  those  who  have  received  any  sh&re,  lead  them  to 
their  tents  or  huts;  and  having  unbound  them,  wash  and  dress  their 
wounds,  if  they  happen  to  have  any ;  they  then  clothe  them,  and  give 
the  most  comfortable  and  refreshing  food  their  store  will  afford. 

Whilst  their  new  domestics  are  feeding,  they  endeavor  to  admin- 
ister consolation  to  them ;  they  tell  them  that  as  they  are  redeemed 
from  death,  they  must  now  be  cheerful  and  happy ;  and  if  they  serve 
them  well  without  murmuring  or  repining,  nothing  shall  be  wanting  to 
make  them  such  atonement  for  the  loss  of  their  country  and  friends, 
as  circumstances  will  allow. 

If  any  men  are  spared,  they  are  commonly  given  to  the  widows 
that  have  lost  their  husbands  by  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  should  there 
be  any  such ;  to  whom,  if  they  happen  to  prove  agreeable,  they  are 
soon  married.  But  should  the  dame  be  otherwise  engaged,  tlie  life 
of  him  who  falls  to  her  lot  is  in  great  danger ;  especially  if  she  fan- 
cies that  her  late  husband  wants  a  slave  in  the  country  of  spirits,  to 
which  he  is  gone. 

When  this  is  the  tase,  a  number  of  young  men  take  the  devoted 
captive  to  some  distance,  and  despatch  him  without  any  ceroniony : 
after  he  has  boon  spared  by  the  council,  they  consider  him  of  too 
little  consequence  to  be  entitled  to  the  torments  of  those  who  have 
been  judged  worthy  of  them. 

The  women  are  usually  distributed  to  the  men,  from  whom  they  do 
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not  fail  of  meeting  with  a  Ibvorable  reception.  The  boys  and  girls 
are  taken  into  the  families  of  suqh  as  have  need  of  them,  and  are  con* 
gidergd  an  slaves ;  and  it  is  not  uncommon  that  they  are  sold  in  tlie 
same  capacity  to  the  American  traders  who  come  among  them. 

The  Indians  have  no  idea  of  moderating  the  ravages  of  war,  by 
sparing  their  prisoners,  and  entering  into  a  negotiation  with  the  band 
from  whom  they  have  been  taken  for  an  exchange.  All  that  ace 
captivated  by  both  parties,  are  either  put  to  death,  adopted,  or  made 
slaves  of.  And  so  particular  is  every  nation  in  this  respect,  that  if 
any  tribe,  even  a  warrior,  should  be  taken  prisoner,  and  by  chance 
be  received  into  the  house  of  grace,  either  as  an  adopted  person  or  a 
slave,  and  should  afterwards  make  his  escape,  they  will  by  no  means 
receive  him,  or  acknowledge  him  as  one  of  their  band. 

The  condition  of  such  as  are  adopted,  diflefs  not  in  any  one 
instance  from  the  children  of  the  nation  to  which  they  belong.  They 
assume  all  the  rights  of  those  whose  places  they  supply,  and  fre- 
quently make  no  difficulty  in  going  in  the  war  parties  against  their 
own  countrymen.  Should,  however,  any  of  those  by  clumce  make 
their  escape,  and  be  afterwards  retaken,  they  are  esteemed  as  unna* 
tural  children,  and  ungrateful  persons,  who  have  deserted  and  made 
war  upon  their  parents  and  benefactors,  and  are  treated  with  uncom- 
mon severity. 

That  part  of  their  prisoners  which  are  considered  as  slaves,  is 
generally  distributed  among  the  chiefs ;  who  frequently  make  presents 
of  some  of  them  to  the  American  governors  of  the  outposts,  or  to  the 
superintendents  of  Indian  adliirs.  I  have  been  informed  that  it  was 
the  Jesuits  and  French  missionaries  that  first  occasioned  the  introduc- 
tion of  these  unhappy  captives  into  the  settlements,  and  by  so  doing 
taught  the  Indians  that  they  were  valuable. 

Their  views  indeed  were  laudable,  as  they  imagined  that  by  this 
method  they  should  not  only  prevent  much  barbarity  and  bloodshed, 
but  find  the  opportunities  much  increased  of  spreading  their  religion 
among  them.  To  this  purpose  they  l^^  encouraged  the  traders  to 
purchase  such  slaves  as  they  meet  with. 

The  good  efiects  of  this  mode  of  proceeding  were  not,  however, 
equal  to  the  expectations  m  these  pious  fathers.  Instead  of  being  the 
means  of  preventing  cruelty  and  bloodshed,^t  only  caused  dissentions 
between  the  Indian  nations,  to  be  carried  on  with  a  greater  degree  of 
violence,  and  with  unremitted  ardor.  The  prize  they  fought  for 
being  no  longer  revenge  or  mme,  but  the  acquirement  of  spirituous 
liquors,  for  which  their  captives  were  to  be  exchanged,  and  of  which 
almost  every  nation  is  immoderately  fond,  they  sought  for  their  ene- 
mies with  unwonted  alacrity,  and  were  constantly  on  the  watch  to 
surprise  and  carry  thegx  off. 

It  might  still  be  said  tliat  fewer  of  the  captives  are  tormented  and 
put  to  death,.since  these  expectations  of  receiving  so  valuable  a  conside- 
ration for  them  had  been  excited,  than  there  usually  had  been ;  but  it 
does  not  appear  that  their  accustomed  cruelty  to  the  warriors  they 
take,  is  in  the  lea«t  abated :  their  natural  desire  of  vengeance  must  he 
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gratified ;  they  now  only  become  more  assiduous  in  securing  a  greater 
number  of  young  prisoners,  whilst  those  who  are  made  captive  in  their 
defence  are  tormented  and  put  to  death  as  before. 

And  this,  even  in  despite  of  the  disgraceful,  estimation ;  lor  the 
Indians  consider  every  conquered  people  as  in  a  state  of  vassalage  to 
their  conquerors.  After  one  nation  has  finally  subdued  another,  and 
a  conditional  submission  is  agreed  on,  it  is  customary  for  the  chiefs 
of  the  conquered,  when  they  sit  in  council  with  their  subduers,  to 
wear  petticoats  as  an  acknowledgment  that  they  are  in  a  state  of 
subjection,  and  ought  to  be  ranked  among  the  women.  Their  par- 
tiality of  the  French  has,  however,  taken  too  deep  root  for  time  itself 
to  eradicate.it. 

The  wars  that  are  carried  on  between  the  Indian  nations  are  in 
general  hereditary,  and  continue  from  age  to  age  with  a  few  interrup- 
tions. If  a  peace  becomes  necessary,  the  principal  care  of  both 
parties  is  to  avoid  the  appearance  of  making  the  first  advances. 

When  they  treat  with  an  enemy  relative  to  a  suspension  of  hostili- 
ties, the  chief  who  is  commissioned  to  undeciake  the  negotiation,  if  it 
is  not  brought  about  by  the  mediation  of  some  neighboring  band, 
abates  nothing  of  his  natural  haughtiness,  even  when  the  affairs  of 
his  country  are  in  the  worst  situation ;  he  makes  no  concessions,  but 
endeavors  to  persuade  his  adversaries  that  it  is  their  interest  to  put  an 
end  to  the  war. 


AN  ACCOUNT  OF  THE  CAPTIVITY  OP  RICHARD  BARD,  ESa.  LATE  OF  FRANK- 
LIN rulJN  TV.  PENN.,  DECEASKD.  Willi  HIS  WIFE  AND  FA.VILV.  AND  OTHERS. 
—COLLECTED  FROM  HIS  PAPERS  BY  HIS  SON.  ARCHIBALD  BARD. 

My  father,  Richard  Bard,  lived  in  York  county,  now  Adams,  and 
owned  the  mill  now  called  Marshall's  mill,  in  what  is  called  Car- 
roll's tract,  where,  on  .1-  (»f  \hv  13th  of  April,  1758,  his 
house  was  invested  by  ;i  ]  intn  Indians.  They  were  dis- 
covered by  a  little  girl  ( ;iilnl  i  iumuh  Aillride,  who  was  at  the  door, 
and  on  seeing  them,  screained,  and  run  iui"  the  house.  At  this  time, 
there  were  in  the  house,  my  faiher,  motiK  r,  and  lieutenant  Thomas 
Potter,  (brother  of  Geinral  Tottf  t )  who  hn(|  come  the  evening  before 
(being  a  full  cousin),  to^oihcr  with  a  child  of  about  six  months  old, 
and  a  bound  boy.  The  Indians  rusliod  into  the  house,  |ind  one  of 
them,  with  a  large  cutlns^  in  his  h;ni  '  b  a  blo\v  at  Potter,  but  he 
80  managed  it  as  to  wrest  the  sword  H'oin  the  Indian,  and  return  the 
blow,  which  would  have  put  an  end  to  his  existence,  had  not  the 
point  struck  the  ceiling,  which  turned  the  sword  so  as  to  cut  the  In- 
dian's hand.  In  the  mean  time,  Mr.  Bard  ^w^  father)  Jaid  hold  of  a 
horseman's  pistol  that  hung  on  a  nail,  and  snapped  it  at  the  breast  of 
one  of  the  Indians,  but  there  being  tow  in-  the  pan,  it  did  not  go  off;  at 
this,  the  Indians  seeing  the  pistol,  ran  out  of  the  house.  By  this  time 
one  of  the  Indians  at  the  door  had  shot  at  Potter,  but  the  ball  took 
him  only  in  the  little  finger.     The  door  was  now  abut  and  secured  as 
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Well  as  possible;  but  finding  the  Indians  to  be  very  numerous,  and 
having  no  powder  or  ball,  and  as  the  savages  might  easily  burn  down  ^ 
the  house  by  reason  of  the  thatched  roof  and  the  quantify  of  mill 

.  wood  piled  at  the  back  of  the  building,  added  to  the  declarations  of 
the  Indians,  that  they  would  not  be  put  to  death,  determined  them  to 
surrender ;  on  which  a  party  of  the  Indians  went  to  a  field  and  made 
prisoners  Samuel  Hunter  and  David  M'Manimy.  A  lad  of  the  name 
of  William  White,  coming  to  the  mill,  was  also  made  a  prisntier.  Hav- 
ing secured  the  prisoners,  they  took  all  the  valuable  effects  out  of  the 
house,  and  set  fire  to  the  mill.  They  then  proceeded  towards  the 
mountain,  and  my  mother  enquMng  of  the  Indians  who  had  care  of 
her,  was  informed  that  they  were  of  the  Delaware  nation.  At  the 
distance  of  about  seventy  rods  from  the  house,  contrary  to  all  their 
promises,  they  put  to  death  Thomas  Potter,  and  having  proceeded  on 

^he  mountain  about  three  or  four  miles,  one  of  the  Indians  sunk  the 
spear  of  his  tomahawk  into  the  breast  of  the  small  child,  and  after 
repeated  blows  scalped  it.  After  crossing  the  mountain,  they  passed 
the  house  of  Mr.  Halbert  T-i — ,  and  seeing  him  out,  shot  at  him,  but 
without  effect.  Thence,  passing  late  in  the  evening  MCord's  old  fort, 
they  encamped  about  half  a  mile  in  the  gap.  The  second  clay,  having 
passed  into  the  Path  Valley,  they  discovered  a  party  of  white  men  in 
pursuit  of  them;  on  which  they  ordered  the  prisoners  to  hasten,  for 
should  the  whites  come  up  with  them,  they  -hniild  be  all  tomahawked. 
Having  been  thus  hurried,  they  reached  the  top  of  the  Tuskarora 
mountain,  and  all  had  had  sat  down  to  rest,  when  an  liidian,  without 
any  previous  warning,  sunk  a  tomahawf^  into  the  forelu  ad  of  tSamuel 
Hunter,  who  was  seated  by  my  father,  |ind  by  rejieated  blows  put  an 
end  to  his  existence.  He  was  then  scalp*  d,  and  the  Indians,  pro- 
ceeding on  their  journey,  encamped  thai  eve  ning  some  miles  on  the 
north  of  Sideling  Hill.  The  next  day  they  marched  over  the  Alle- 
ghany mountain,  through  what  is  now  called  Blair's  gap.  On  the 
fifth  day,  while  crossing  Stoney  Creek,  the  wind  blew  a  hat  of  my 
father's  from  the  head  of  the  Indian  in  whose  custody  he  was.  The 
Indian  went  down  the  stream  some  distance  before  he  recovered  it. 
In  the  mean  time  my  father  had  passed  the  creek,  but  when  the  In- 
dian  returned,  he  severely  beat  my  father  with  the  gun,  and  almost 
disabled  him  from  travelling  any  further.  And  now,  reflecting  that 
he  could  not  possibly  travel  much  further,  and  that  if  this  was  the 
case,  he  would  be  immediately  put  to  death,  he  determined  to  attempt 
his  escape  that  night.  Two  days  before  this,  the  half  of  my  father's 
head  was  painted  red.  This  denoted  that  a  council  had  been  held, 
and  that  an  equal  number  were  for  putting  him  to  death  and  keeping 
him  alive,  and  that  another  council  was  to  have  taken  place  to  deter- 
mine the  question.  Being  encamped,  my  parents,  who  before  this  had 
not  liberty  to  speak  to  one  another,  were  permitted  to  assist  each 
other  in  plucking  a  turkey,  and  being  thus  engaged,  the  design  of  es- 
caping was  communicated  to  my  mother.  After  some  of  the  Indians 
had  laid  down,  and  one  of  them  was  amusing  the  others,  with  dress- 
ing himself  with  a  gown  of  my  mother's,  my  father  was  called  to  go 
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for  water.  He  took  a  quart,  and  emptying  it  of  what  water  it  con- 
tained, stepped  about  six  rods  down  to  ihe  spring.  My  mother,  percdv- 
ing  this,  succeeded  so  well  in  coniimng  the  attention  of  ihe  Indians  to 
the  gown,  that  my  father  had  got  about  one  liundred  yards,  when  the 
Indians  from  one  fire  cried  to  thost!  of  anotlier,  "your  man  is-gone." 
They  ran  after  him,  and  one  having  brought  back  the  quart,  said, 
"  here  is  the  quart,  but  no  man."  They  spent  two  days  in  looking 
after  him,  while  the  prisoners  were  confined  in  the  camp ;  but  after  an 
unsuccessful  search,  they  proceeded  down  the  stream  to  the  Alleghany 
river,  thence  to  Fort  Duquesne^  now  Fort  Pitt.  After  remaining  there 
one  night*  and  a  day,  they  went  ab6ut  twenty  miles  down  the  Ohio, 
to  an  Indian  town,  on  entering  which  a  squaw  took  a  cap  off  my  mo- 
ther's head,  and  with  many  ^ers  severely  beat  her.  Now  almost 
exhausted  with  fatigue,  she  requested  leave  to  remain  at  this  place, 
but  was  told  she  might,  if  she  preferred  being  scalped  to  proceeding^ 
They  then  took  her  to  a  town  called  Cususkey.  On  arriving  at  th» 
place,  Daniel  M'Manimy  was  detained  outside  the  town.  But  my 
mother,  the  two  boys  and  girl  were  taken  into  the  town,  at  the  same 
time  having  their  hair  pulled,  faces  scratched,  and  beaten  in  an  un- 
iTicK  iiLl  riKinner.  Here  I  shall  extract  from  my  father's  papers  the 
manner  and  circunistarir(  s  of  M'Manimy's  death.  This  account  ap- 
pears to  have  been  ulitainrd  from  my  mother,  shortly  after  her  return, 
who  received  it  from  ili  sf  who  had  been  eye-witnesses  of  the  tragical 
scene.  The  Indians  ioiinf3d  themselves  into  a  circle,  round  the  pri- 
soner, and  commenced  by  beating  him;  some  with  sticks,  and  some 
with  tomahawks.  He  was  tl)en  tied  to  a  post  near  a  large  firej  and 
after  being  tortured  some  tiqp  with  burning  coals,  they  scalped  him, 
and  put  the  scal[)  on  a  iiole  to  bleed  before  his  face.  A  gun  barrel 
was  then  heated  red  liot^  and  passed  over  his  body,  and  with  a  red 
hot  bayonet  they  pierced  his  body  with  many  repetitions.  In  thii 
manner  they  continued  torturing^  him,  singing  and  shouting,  until  he 
expired.  Shortly  after  this,  my  mother  set  out  from  this  place,  leav- 
ing the  two  boys  and  girl,  whom  she  never  saw  again,  until  they 
were  liberated.  She  was  now  distressed  beyond  measure ;  going  she 
knew  not  where,  without  a  comforter,  without  a  companion,  and  ex- 
pecting to  share  the  fateX)f  M'Manimy  in  the  next  t9wn  she  would  reach. 
In  this  distressed  situation  she  met  a  number  of  Indians,  among  whom 
was  a  captive  woman.  To  her  my  mother  made  known  her  fears, 
on  which  she  was  informed  that  her  life  was  not  in  danger,  for  that 
belt  of  wampum,  said  she,  about  your  neck,  is  a  certain  sign  that  you 
are  intended  for  an  adopted  relation.  They  soon  after  arrived  at  a 
town,  and  being  taken  into  the  council -house,  two  squaws  entered  in 
—one  stepped  up  and  struck  my  mother  on  the  side  of  the  head. 
Perceiving  that  the  other  was  about  to  follow  this  example,  she  turned 
her  head  and  received  a  second  blow.  The  warriors  were  higbljr 
displeased,  such  acts  in  a  council-house  being  contrary  to  the  usage. 
Here  a  chief  took  my  mother  by  the  hand,  and  delivered  her  to  two 
Indian  men,  to  be  in  the  place  of  a  deceased  sister.  She  was  put  in 
charge  of  a  squaw,  in  order  to  b^cleanly  ck>thed.    She  had  remained 
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here,  with  her  adopted  friends,  near  a  month,  when  her  party  began 
to  think  of  removing  to  the  head  waters  of  the  Susquehannah,  a  jour- 
ney of  about  two  hundred  rniles.  This  was  very  painful  to  my  mo- 
ther, having  already  travelled  above  two  hundred  miles  over  moun- 
tains and  swamps,  until  her  feet  and  legs  wer^  extremely  swollen  and 
sore.  FoVtunalely,  on  the  day  of  their  setting  out,  a  Horse  was  given 
to  her  by  her  adopted  brother  r  hut  before  they  had  travelled  far,  one 
of  Ihe  hbrses  in  the  company  died,  when  she  was  obliged  to  surrender 
hers  to  supply  its  place.  After  proceeding  on  her  journey  some 
miles,  they  were  met  by  a  number  of  Indians,  onfe  of  whom  told  her 
not  to  be  discouraged,  as  a  peace  was  about  to  take  place  shortly, 
when  she  would  have  leave- to  return  home.  To  this  information  she 
was  the  more  disposed  to  give  credit,,  as  it  came  from  one  who  was 
a  chief  counsellor  in  the  Delaware  nation  Avith  whom  she  was  a  pri- 
soner^ Having  arrived  near  the  end  of  her  journey,  to  her  great 
surprise,  she  saw  a  captive  dead  by  the  road-side,  having  been  toma- 
hawked and  scalped.  She  was  informed  that  he  had  endeavored  to 
«scape,  but  was  overtaken  at  this  place.  On  arriving  at  the  place  of 
destination — having,  in  all,  travelled  near  five  hundred  miles — the  fa- 
tigue which  she  had  undergone,  with  cold  and  hunger,  brought  on  a 
severe  fit  of  sickness,  which  lasted  near  two  months.  In  this  doleful 
situation,  having  no  person  to  comfort,  or  sympathise  with  her,  a 
blanket  was  her  only  covering,  and  her  bed  was  the  cold  earth,  in  .a 
miserable  cabin  ;  boiled  com  was  her  only  food.  She  was  reduced  to 
so  weak  a  state  as  to  consider  herself  as  approaching  the  verge  of 
dissolution.  But  recovering  from  her  sickness,  she  met  with  a  woman 
with  whom  she  had  been  formerly  adquainttd.  This  woman  had 
been  in  captivity  some  years,  and  had  an  Indum  husband,  by  whom 
she  had  one  child.  My  mother  reproved  her  for  this,  but  received  for 
answer,  that  before  she  had  consented,  they  had  tied  her  to  a  stake 
in  order  to  burn  her.  She  added,  that  as  soon  as  their  captive  wo- 
men  could  speak  the  Indian  tongue,  they  were  obliged  to  marry  some 
one  of  them,  or  be  put  to  death.  This  information  induced  her  to 
determine  never  to  learn  the  Indian  language,  and  she  adhered  to  this 
determination  all  the  time  she  remained  with  them,  from  the  day  of 
her  captivity  to  that  of  her  releasement,  a  space  of  two  years  and  five 
months.  She  was  treated  during  this  time,  by  her  adopted  relations, 
with  much  kindness — even  more  than  she  had' reason  to  expect. 

I  shall  now  return  to  the  narration  of  facts  respecting  my  father, 
after  he  had  made  bis  escape  from  the  Indians  as  before  stated. 

The  Indians,  as  soon  as  he  was  missed,  gave  chase.  Finding  him- 
self closely  pursued,  he  hid  in  a  hollow  log  until  they  had  gone  by, 
and  out  of  hearing;  when,  turning  in  a  different  direction,  he  resumed 
his  flight.  Two  days,  it  has  been  said,  were  spent  by  the  Indians  in 
search  of  him ;  in  the  mean  time,  with  much  fatigue  and  suffering, 
ho  came  to  a  mountain  four  miles  across,  and  at  the  top  covered  with 
snow.  By  this  time  he  was  almost  exhausted,  having  travelled  nearly 
constantly  for  two  days  and  nights,  and  being  without  food,  except  a 
few  buds'  plucked  from  the  trees  as  he  went  along ;  his  shoes  were 
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worn  out;  and  the  country  he  travelled  through  being  extreniefy 
rough,  and  in  many  places  covered  with  briers  of  a  poisonous  nature, 
his  feet  were  very  much  lacerated  ahd  swolleti.  To  add  to  his  diffi- 
culties, the  mountain  was  overgrown  with  laurel,  and  the  snow  lodged 
upon  its  leaves  so  bent  ^  down  that  he  was  unable  in  many  places  to 
get  along  in  his  weak  condition,  except  by  creeping  upon  his  hands^ 
and  knees  under  the  branches.  Threp  days  had  xiow  els^>sed  since 
his  escape ;  and  although  he  feared  that  the  Indians  were  still  in  pur- 
suit of  him,  and  that  by  travelling  along  the  mountain  they  would 
iind  his  tracks  in  the  snow,  and  by  that  means  be  led  to  his  place  of 
concealment,  yet  he  found  himself  so  lame  that  he  could  proceed  no 
farther.  His  hands  also,  by  crawling  upon  them  in  the  snow,  became 
almost*as  much  swollen  as  his  feet.  He  was  therefore  compelled  to  lie 
by ,  without  much  prospect  indeed  of  ever  proceeding  any  farther  on  his 
journey.  Besides  the  danger  of  being  overtaken  by  his  savage  pur- 
suers, he  was  in  fact  in  a  starving  condition,  not  having  tasted  food 
since  his  escape,  except  the  buds  already  mentioned,  plucked  as  he 
journeyed  on  from  the  bean  wood  or  red-bud  .tree,  as  it  is  called.  On 
the  fifth  day,  however,'  as  he  was  creeping  on  his  hands  and  knees 
i(not  being.able  yet  to  walk)  in  search  of  buds  or  herbs  to  appease  his 
hunger,  he  wa^  fortunate  enough  to  see  a  rattleesnakc,  which  he  killed 
and  ate  raw.  After  lying  by  three  or  four  days,  he  allayed  the 
swelling  of  his  feet,  by  puncturing  the  festered  parts  with  a  thorn ; 
he  then  tore  up  his  breeches,  and  with  the  pieces  bound  up  his  feet  as 
WlHl  as  he  could.  Thus  prepared,  he  again  get  but  upon  his  journey, 
limping  along  with  great  T)ain ;  but  he  had  no  other  alternative,  except 
to  remain  where  he  w^  and  die.  He  had  gone  but  a  few  miles, 
when,  from  a  hill  he  had  just  ascended,  he  was  startled  by  the  wel- 
come sound  of  a  drum ;  he  called  as  loud  as  he  could,  but  there  was 
no  one  to  answer ;  it  was  but  a  delusion  of  the  imagination.  Sad  and 
disappointed  he  journeyed  on  again,  and  on  the  eighth  day  crossed  the 
Juniata  by  wading  it,  which,  on  account  of  his  lameness,  he  accom- 
plished with  great  difficulty.  It  was  now  night,  and  very  cold,  and 
his  clothes  being  wet,  he  was  so  benumbed  that  he  was  afraid  to  lie 
down  lest  he  should  perish ;  and  he,  therefore,  lame  and  wearied  as 
he  was,  determined  to  pursue  his  journey,  q.lthough  it  was  very  dark. 
Providential  circumstance  \  for  in  the  course  of  the  nighty  as  he  wan- 
dered on,  he  scarcely  knew  whither,  he  was  attracted  by  the  sight  of 
a  fire  apparently  abandoned  the  day  before,  probably  by  a  party  of 
the  settlers  who  were  out  in  pursuit  of  the  savages.  Remaining  here 
till  morning,  he  discovered  a  path  leading  in  the  direction  of  the  set- 
tlements, which  he  followed  with  as  much  speed  as  he  was  able. 
This  was  the  ninth  day  since  his  escape,  during  which  time  a  few 
buds  and  four  snakes  were  all  he  had  to  subsist  on.  In  the  aflemoon 
of  this  day  he  was  alarmed  by  suddenly  meeting  at  a  turn  of  his  path 
three  Indians;  but  they  proved  friendly,  acid  instead  of  killing  him,  as 
he  expected  when  he  [first  saw  them,  they  conducted  him  in  a  few 
hours  jo  Fort  Littleton,  (in  Bedford  county,)  a  place  well  known  to 
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him,  where  he  remained  a  few  days,  until  sufficiently  recruited  in 
strength  to  proceed  honiS, 

Some  time  after  my  father's  return  home,  he  went  to  Fort  Pitt, 
which  was  then  in  the  hands  of  the  Engh'sh,  and  a  number  of  Indians 
being  on  the  opposite  srde  of  the  river,  about  to  form  xi  treaty,  he  one 
evening  went  over,  to  make  inquiry  concerning  my  mother.  My 
father  observed  among  them  several  who  were  present  when  he  was 
taken  prisoner;  to  these  he  discovered  himself.  But  they  professed 
not  to  know  him,  on  which  he  inquired  of  them  if  they  did  not  recol- 
lect having  been  at  the  taking  of  nine  persons,  relerring  them  to  the 
time  and  place.  They  then  acknowledged  it,  and  inquired  of  him 
how  he  got  home,  &c.;  after  which  he  made  inquiry  concerning  my 
mother,  but  they  said  they  knew  nothing  of  her,  but  promised  to  give 
him  some  information  by  the  limp  of  his  return  the  next  day.  He  then 
returned  to  the  fort.  Shortly  after  this,  a  young  man,  who  had  been 
taken  by  the  Indians  when  a  child,  followed  him,  and  advised  him 
not  to  return,  for  that  when  he  had  left  them  he  had  heard  them  say, 
that  they  never  had  a  stronger  desire  for  etny  thing  than  to  have  sunk* 
the  tomahawk  into  his  liead,  %nd  that  they  had  agreed  to  kill  him  on  his 
return  next  day.  After  this  man  had  requested  my  father  not  to 
mention  any  thing  of  his  having  been  with  him,  or  of  the  subject  of 
their  conversation,  he  returned  to  the  camp. 

I  may  here  state  tiiat  from  the  time  that  my  father  was  taken  by 
the  Indians,  until  my  mother  was  released,  he  did  little  else  than 
wander  from  place  to  place  \p  quest  of  information  respecting  her, 
and  after  he  was  informed  where  she  was,  his  whole  mind  bent  upon 
contriving  plans  for  her  redemption.  Desiring,  with  this  view,  to 
go  again  to  Pittsburg,  he  fell  in  with  a  brigade  of  wagons,  commanded 
by  Mr.  Irtine ;  with  them  he  proceeded  as  far  as  Bedford,  but  finding 
this  a  tedious  way  of  travelling,  he  spoke  to  the  commanding  ofticcr 
of  the  place  to  get  Captain  White  Kyes,  who  commanded  a  party  of 
Indians,  to  promise  to  accompany  him  to  Pittsburg.  This  was  ac- 
cordingly done,  and  the  Indians  having  agreed  to  take  him  safe  to 
Pitt,  my  father  set  out  with  them,  having  a  horse  and  a  new  rifle. 
They  had  proceeded  but  about  two  miles,  when  an  Indian  turned  oft" 
the  road  and  took  up  a  scalp  which  that  morning  had  been  taken  off 
one  of  the  wagoners.  This  alarmed  my  father  not  a  little;  but  hav- 
ing proceeded  about  ten  miles  further,  the  Indians  again  turned  off*  the 
road,  and  brought  several  horses  and  a  keg  of  whiskey  which  had 
been  concealed.  Shortly  after  this,  the  Indians  began  to  drink  so  as 
to  become  intoxicated.  White  Eyes  then  signified  to  my  father  that 
as  he  had  ran  off'  from  them,  he  would  then  shoot  him,  and  raised  his 
gun  to  take  aim ;  but  my  father,  stepping  behind  a  tree,  ran  round  it 
while  the  Indian  followed.  This  for  a  time  gave  gr^at  amusement  to 
the  bystanders,  until  a  young  Indian  stepped  up,  twisted  the  gun  out 
of  the  hands  of  White  Eyes,  and  hid  it  under  a  log.  The  Indians 
became  considerably  intoxicated,  and  scattered,  leaving  White  Eyet 
with  my  father.  White  Eyes  then  made  at  him  with  a  large  stick, 
aiming  at  his  head,  but  my  father  threw  up  his  arm,  and  received  so 
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sevei'c  a  blow  as  to  blaclcen  it  for  wiseks.  At  this  time  an  Indian  of* 
another  nation,  who  had  been  sent  as  an  expftss  to  Bedford,  came  by. 
Captain  White  Eyes  applied  to  him  for  his  gun  to  shoot  my  father, 
but  the  Indian  i*efused,  as  they  were  about  making  peace,  and  the 
killing  of  my  father  would  bring  on  another  war:  (being  of  diHerent 
nations,  they  were  obliged  to  speak  in  English.)  By  this  time  my 
father,  finding  himself  in  a-despert^te  situation,  resolved  at  all  cvent» 
to  attempt  an  escape ;  he  said  to  Captain  White  Eyes,  ''our  horses  are 
going  away,"  and  went  towards  them,  expecting  every  minute  to  re- 
ceive a  ball  in  his  back  ',  bi^t  on  coming  up  to  his  horse,  he  got  on 
liim  and  t(X)k  to  the  road ;  he  had  gone  but  a  short  distance  when  he 
saw  the  Indian  who  had  taken  the  gun  out  of  White  Eyes'  hand 
sleep] rrg  at  a  spring,  and  I  have  c^it^o  heard  him  say,  if  it  had 
been  any  other  of  the  ladians,  he  would  have  shot:  him.  Fearing 
pursuit,  he  Fodc  as  fast  as  his'honse  eould  go,  and,  having^ travelled 
all  night,  he  got -to  Pittsburg  the  next  morning  shortly  alter  sunrise, 
and  lie  was  there  not  more  than  three  hours  until  the  Indians  were  in 
•  after  him  :  but  from  a  fear  of  injury  being  done  my  mother,  should  he 
kill  them,  he  suppressed  liis  anger,  and  passed  the  matter  by-  Here 
lie  had  an  opportunity  of  writing  lier  a  letter,  requesting  her  to  inform 
her  adopted  friends,  that-  if  ihey  would  bring  her  in  he  would  pay 
them  forty  pounds.  But  haying  waited  for  an  answer  nntil  he  be- 
came impatient,  he  bargained  with  an  Indian  to. go  and  steal  her 
away.  But  the  night  before  he'  was  to  start  he-decUned  going,  say- 
ing that  lie  would  be  killed  if  he  went.  In  this  situation  he  resolved 
at  all  hazards  to  go  iiimsclf  and  bring  Iier;  for  which  purpose  he  set 
out  and  went  to  a  place  on  the  Susquehanna h,  I  think  it  was  called 
Shomokcn,  not  far  from  what  is  called  the  Big  Cherry  Trees,  From 
here  lie  set  out  on  an  Indian  path,  along  which  he  had  travelled  until 
evening,  when  he  wns  met  by  a  party  of  Indians  who  were  bringing 
in  my  mother;  the  Indians  passed  him  by,  and  raised  the  war  halloo 
-—my  mother  felt  distressed  at  their  situation,  and  my  father  perceiv- 
ing the  Indians  not  to  be  in  a  good  humor,  be^an  to  promise  tliero 
their  pay,  as  he  had  promised  by  letter,  when  they  would  come  to 
Shomoken ;  but  the  Indians  told  him  that  if  he  got  them  among  the 
whites  he  would  then  refuse  to  pay  them,  and  that  they  would  then 
have  no  redress.  Finding  they  were  thus  apprehensive,  he  told  them 
to  keep  him  as.a  hostage  out  in  the  woods,  and  send  his  wile  into  tow^n, 
and  he  would  send  an  order  for  the  money  to  be  paid  them ;  and  that 
if  it  was  not  done  they  might  do  with  him  as  they  pleased.  This  htid 
the  desired  eflfoct, — they  got  quite  good-humored,  and.  brought  them 
in,  on  doing  which  the  money  was  paid  agreeably  to  promise.  Be- 
fore my  father  and  mother  left  Shomoken,  he  requested  an  Indian 
who  had  been  an  adopted  brother  of  my  mother,  if  ever  he  came 
down  amongst  the  white  people *to  call  and  see  him.  Accordingly, 
some  time  afterwards  the  Indian  paid  him  a  visit,  he  living  then  about 
ten  -miles  from  Chambersburg.  The  Indian  having  continued  for 
some  lime  with  him,  went  to  a  tavern,  known  by  the  name  gf  M'Cor- 
mack's,  and  there  became  somewhat  intoxicated,  when  a  certain  New- 
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.  gen,  (since  executed  in  C^rlisle  for  stealing  horses,)  having  a  large 
knife  in  his  han4,  struck  it  int6  the  Indian's  neck,  edge  foremost,  de-    ■ 
signing  thereby  to  thrust  it  in  between  the  bone  and  throat,  and  J>y 
drawing  it  forward  to  cut  his  threat ;  but  he  partly  missed  his  aim^ 
and  only  cut  the  fore-part  of  the  wind-pipe.     On  this  Newgen  had  to  ^  „ 
escape  from  justice,  otherwise  the  law  would  have  b^n  put  in  force'  - 
against  him.     And  it  has  been  remarked,  that  ever  after  he  continued 
to  progress  in  vice  until  his  death.     A  physician  was  brought  to  at- 
tend the  Indian ;  the  wound  was  sewed  up,  and  he  continued  at  my 
father's  until  he  had  recovered ;  whdn  he  returned  to  his  own  people,    . 
who  put  him  to  death,  on  the  pretext  of  his  having,  as  they  said, 
joined  the  white  people. 

In  August,  1764,  (according  to  the  best  accounts  of  the  time,)  my 
iatheV  and  his  family,  from  fear  of  the  Indians,  having  moved  to  my 
grandfather  Thomas  Poe's,  about  three  miles  from  his  own  place,  he 
took  a  black  girl  with  him  to  his  own  place  to  make  some  hay — and 
being  there  at  his  work,  a  dog  which  he  had  with  him  began  to  bark 
and  run  towards  and  from  a  thicket  of  bushes.  Observing  these  cir- 
cumstances, he  became  alarmed,  and  taking  up  his  gun,  told  the  girl  . 
to  run  to  the  house,  for  he  believed  there  were  Indians  near.  So  they 
made  towards  the  house,  and  had  not  been  there  gnore  than  an  hour,.  * 
when  from  the  loft  of  the  h6use  they  saw  a  party,  commanded  by 
Capt.  Potter,  late  Gen,  Potter,  in  pursuit  of  a  party  of  Indians  who 
had  that  morning  murdered  a  schoolmaster  of  the  name  of  Brown, 
with  ten  small  children,  and  scalped  and  left  for  dead  one  by  the  name 
of  Archibald  McCul lough,  who  rccovered  and  was  living  not  long 
since.  It  was  remarkable  that,  with  but  few  exceptions,  the  scholars 
were  much  averse  to  going  to  school  that  morning.  And  the  account 
given  by  McCullough  is,  that  when  the  master  and  scholars  met  at 
the  school,  two  of  the  scholars  informed  him  that  on  their  way  they 
had  seen  Indians,  but  the  information  was  not  attended  to  by  the 
master,  wlu)  ordered  them  to  their  books ;  soon  afterwards  two  old 
Indians  and  a  boy  rushed  up  to  the  door.  The  master  seeing  them,  * 
prayed  ihoin  onlv  to  take  his  life,  and  spare  the  children ;  but  unfeel- 
ingly the  two  old  Indians  stood  at  the  door  whilst  the  boy  entered  the 
house,  and  with  a  piece  of  wood,  made  in  the  form  of  an  Indian  maul, 
killed  the  master  and  scholars,  after  which  the  whole  of  them  were 
scalped. 


A  FAITHFUL  NARRATIVE  OP  THE  SUFFERINGS  OF  PETER  WILLrAMSON, 
WHO  SETTLED  NEAR  THB  FORKS  OP  THE  DELAWARE.  IN  PENNSYLVANIA. 
HAVING  BEEN  TAKEN  BV  THE  INDIANS  IN  HIS  OWN  H0C8B,  OCTOBER  3d. 
1754.-WRIT1'EN  BY  HIMSELF. 

.  I  was  born  within  ten  miles  of  the  town  of  Aberdeen,  in  the  north 
of  Scotland,  of  reputable  parents.  At  eight  y^ars  of  age,  being  a 
sturdy  boy,  I  was  taken  notice  of  by  two  fellows  belonging  to  a  vessel, 
employed  (as  the  trade  then  was)  by  some  of  the  worthy  merchants 
of  Aberdeen  in.  that  villanous  and  execrable  pracHce  of  stealing  young 
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children  from  their  parents,  and  selling  them  as  slaves  in  the  planta- 
tions abroad ;  and  on  board  the  ship  1  was  easily  cajoled  by  them, 
where  I  was  conducted  between  decks,  to  some  others  .they  had  kid<< 
4iapped  in  the  same  manner,  and  in  about  a  month^s  time  set  sail  for 
,  America.  When  arrived  at  Philadelphia,  the  captain  sold  us  at  about 
sixteen  pounds  per  liead.\  What  became  of  my  unhappy  companioDs 
I  never  knew ;  but  it  was  my  lot  to  be  sold  for  seven  years,  to  one  of 
my  countrymen,  who  had  in  his  youth  be«n  kidnapped  like  myself, 
but  from  another  town. 

Having  no  children  of  his  own,  and*  commiserating  m;^ conditioni 
he  took  care  of  me,  indulged  mc  in  going  to  school,  where  I  went 
every  winter  for  five  years,  and  made  a  tolerable  proficiency.  With 
this  good  master  I  continued  till  he  died,  and,  as  a  reward  for  my 
faithful  service,  he  left  me  two  hundred  jwunds  currency,  which*  was 
then  about  an  hundred  and  twenty  pounds  sterling,  his  best  horse, 
saddle,  and  all  his  wearing  apparel. 

Being  now  seventeen  years  old,  and  my  own  master^  having  mo- 
uey  in  my  pecket,  and  ail  other  necessaries,  I  employed  myself  in 
jobbing  for  near  seven  years  ,*  when  I  resolved  to  settle,  and  married 
the  daughter  of  a  substantial  planter.  My  Tather-in-law  made  n&e  a 
deed  of  gift  of  a  trgct  of  land  that  lay  (unhappily  for  me,  as  it  has 
since  proved,)  on  the  frontiers  ol  the  province  of  Pennsylvania,  near 
the  forks  of  the  Delaware,  containing  about  two  hundred  acres,  thirty  of 
(vhich  were  well  cleared  and  fit  lor  immediate  use,  on  which  were  a 
good  house  and  barn.  The  place  pleasing  me  well,  1  settled  on  it. 
My  money  I  expended  in  buying  stock,  household  furnituix;,  and  im- 
plements tor  out-door  work;  and  bring  lifippy  in  a  good  wi:e,  my 
felicity  was  complete:  but  in  1754,  rho  Indians,  who  had  for  a  long 
time  before  ravaged  and  destroyed  oilier  parts  of  America  unmolesl<?d, 
began  now  to  be  very  troublesoujc  on  the  frontiers  of  our  province, 
where  they  generally  apjxjai-ed  in  small  skulking  parties,  committing 
great  devastations. 

Terrible  and  shocking  to  human  nature  were  the  barbarities  daily 
committed  by  these  savages  I  SScarce  did  a  day  pass  but  some  un- 
happy family  or  other  fell  victims  to  sava;:o  cruelty.  Terrible,  in- 
deed,  it  proved  to  me,  as  well  as  to  many  others.  1,  that  was  now 
happy  in  an  easy  state  of  life,  blessed  with  an  aHectionate  and  lender 
wife,  became  on  a  j?nddon  one  oi'  the  mojt  unhappy  of  mankind: 
scarce  can  I  sustain  the  shock  whi -h  lor  ever  recurs  on  recollecting 
the  fatal  second  of  October,  1754,  My  wile  that  day  went  -from 
home,  to  visit  some  of  her  relations;  us' I  staid  up  later  than  U:5ua], 
expecting  her  return,  none  Ijoing  in  the  house  besides  myself,  how 
great  was  my  surprise  and  terror,  when,  a!)out  eleven  o'clock  at 
night,  I  heard  the  dismal  vvarwhoop  of  the  savages,  and  foimd  that 
my  house  was  beset  by  them.  I  flw  to  my  chamber  window,  and 
perceived  them  to  be  twelve  in  nunilxT.  Having  my  gun  loaded,  I 
threatened  them  with  death,  if  they  did  not  retire.  But  how  vain  and 
fruitless  are  the  efforts  of  ono  niJin  agriinst  the  united  force  of  so 
many  blood-thirsty 'fiionsters!     One  of  them  that  could  speak  Eng- 
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lish  threatened  me  4n  return,  "  that  if  I'did  not  come  out  they  would 
bum  me  alive  ;*'  adding,  however,  <<  that  if  1  wdUldcoHie  out  i^jid  sur- 
render myself  prisoner,  they  would  not  kill  me."     In  such  deplorable 
circumstances,  I  chose  to  rely  on  their  promises,  rather  than  meet*  . .'  •*•. 
death  by  rcjecting  them ;  and  accor^Jingly  went  out  of  the  housei  with  .•-'     -^  '^ 
my  gun  in  my  hand,  not  knowing  that  1  had  it.     Immediately  on  my  :\ 
approach  they  rushed  on  me  like  tigers,  and  instantly  disarmed  me. 
Having  me  thus  in  their  power,  they  bound  me  to  a  tree,  went  into 
the  house,  plundered  it  of  every  thing  they  could  carry  off,  and  then 
set  fire  to  if^  and  consumed  what  was  left  before  my  eyes.     Not  sat- 
isfied with  this,  they  set  fire  to  my  barn,  stable,  and  out-houses, 
wherein  were  about  two  hundred  bushels  of  wheat,  six  cows,  four 
horses,  a»d  five  sfieep,  all  of  which  were  consumed  to  ashes. 

Having  thu^  finished  the  execrable  business  about  which  they  came, 
one  of  the  monsters  came  to  me  with  a  tomahawk  and  threatened  me 
with"  the  worst  of  deaths  if  I  would  not  go  with  them.  This  I  agreed 
to,  and  then  they  untied  me,  and  gave  me  a  load  to  carry,  under 
whicli  i  travelled  all  that  night,  full  of  the  most  terrible  apprehensions, 
lest  my  unhappy  wife  should  likewise  have  fallen  into  their  cruel  i'* 
power.  At  daybreak  my  infernal  masters,  ordered  me  to* lay  down*  * 
my  load,  when  tying  my  hands  again  round  a  tree,  they  forced  the 
blood  out  at  my  lingers'  ends.  And  then  kindling  a  fire  near  the  tree 
to  which  I  was  bound,  the  most  dreadful  agonies  seized  me,  conclud- 
ing I  was  going  to  be  made  a  sacrifice  to  their  barbarity.  The  firp 
being  made,  they  for  some  time  danced  round  me  after  their  manner, 

•  whopping,  hallrx>ing  and  shrieking  in  a  frightful  manner.  Being  sat- 
isfied with  this  sort  of  mirth,  they  proceeded  in  another  manner: 
taking  the  burning  coals,  and  sticks  flaming, with  tire  at  the  ends, 
holding  them  to  my  face,  head,  hands,  and  feet,' and  at  the  same  time 
threatening  to  burn  me  entirely  if  I  cried  out.     Thils  tortured  as  I 

"was,  almost  to  death,  I  suffered  their  brutalities,  without  being  allowed 
to  vent  my  anguish  otherwise  than  by  shedding  silent  tears;  and 
these  being  observed,  they  took  fresh  coals  and  applied  them  near  my 
eyes,  telling  me  my  face  was  wet,  ana  that  they  would  dry  it  for  me, 
which  indeed  they  cruelly  did.  How  1  underwent  these  tortures  has 
been  a  matter  of  wonder  to  me,  but  God  enabled  rnc  to  wait  wfth 
more  than  common  patience  for  the  deliverance  1  daily  prayed  for. 

At  length  they  sat  down  round  the  fire,  and  roasted  the  meat,  of 
which  they  had  robbed  my  dwelling.  When  they  had  supped,  they 
oflercd  some  to  me;  though  it  may  easily  be  imagined  1  had  but  little 
appetite  to  eat,  after  the  tortures  and  miseries  IJiad  suUercd  ;  yet  was 
I  Ibrccd  to  seem  pleased  with  what  they  oflered  me,  lest  by  re.'using 

'  it  they  should  resume  their  hellish  practices.  What  1  could  not  cat  I 
contrived  to  hide,  they  having  unbound 'me  till  they  imagined  I  had 
cat  all ;  but  then  they  L)ound  me  as  before;  in  whicli  deplorable  con- 
dition I  was  forced  to  continue  the  whole  day.  When  the  sun  was 
set,  tiicy  put  out  the  fire,  and  covered  the  ashes  with  leaves,  as  is  their 
usual  custom,  that  thc*whitc  pco[)ic  might  not  disoovcr  any  traces  of 
their  having  been  there.  •  *        . 
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Going  from  theace  along  the  Susquehannah,  fi>r  the  space  of  six 
miles,  loaded  as  I  was*  be  fore,  we  arrived  at  a  spot  near  the  Appala- 
chian  mountains,  or  Blue  hills,  where  they  hid  their  plunder  under  logs 
of  wood.  From  thence  they  proceeded  to  a  neighboring  house,  eccu« 
>  pied  by  one  Jacob  Snider  and  his^  unhappy  family,  consisting  of  his 
wife,  five  children,  and  a  young  man,  bis  servant.  They  soon  got 
admittance  into  the  unfortunate  man's  house,  where  they  immediately, 
without  the  least  remorse,  scalped  both  |>arents  and  children;  nor 
could  the  tears,  the  shrieks,  nor  cries  of  poor  innocent  children  prevent 
their  horrid  massacre.  Having  thus  scalped  them,  and  plundered  the 
house  of  every  thing  that  was  move&ble,  they  set  fire  to  it,  and  lefl 
the  distressed  victims  amidst  the  flames. 

Thinking  the  young  man  belonging  to  this  unhappy  famHy  would 
be  of  service  to  them  in  carrying  part  of  their  plunder,  they  s}5ared 
his  life,  and  loaded  him  and  myself  with  what  they  had  ncrc  got,  and 
again  marched  into  the  Blue  hills,  where  they  stowed  their  goods  as 
before.  My  fellow-sufferer  could  not  support  the  cruel .  treatment 
which  we  were  obliged  to  suffer,  and  complaining  bitterly  to  me  of 
his  being  unable  to  proceed  any  further,  I  endeavored  to  animate  him, 
but  all  in  vain,  for  he  still  continued  his  moans  and  tears,  which  one 
of  the  savages  perceiving,  as  we  travelled  along,  came  up  to  us,  and 
with  his  tomahawk  gave  him  a  blow  on  the  head,  which  felled  the 
unhappy  youth  to  the  ground,  whom  they  immediately  scalped  and 
left.  The  suddenness  of  this  murder  shocked  ine  to  that  degree,  that 
I  was  in  a  manner  motionless,  expecting  my  fate  would  soon  be  the 
same :  however,  recovering  my  distracted  thoughts,  I  dissembled*  my 
anguish  as  well  as  I  could  from  the  barbarians ;  but  still,  such  was  my 
terror,  that  for  soine  time  I  scarpe  knew  the  days  of  the  week,  or  what 
I  did. 

They  still  ke[Jt  on  their  course  ,near  the  mountains,  wherc  they  lay 
skulking  four  or  five  days,  rejoicing  at  the  plunder  they  had  got. 
When  provisions  became  scarce,  tliey  made  their  way  towards  the 
Susquehannah,  and  passing  near  another  house*,  inhabited  by  an  old 
man,  whose  name  was  John  Adams,  wiih  his  wite  and  four  small 
children,  and  meeting  with  no  resistaucc,  they  immediately  scalped 
th^  mother  and  her  children  before  the  old  man's  eyes.  Inhuman 
and  horrid  as  this  was,  it  did  not  ^atisly  them ;  for  when  they  had 
murdered  the  poor  woman,  they  acied  wuh  her  in  such  a  brutal  man- 
ner £is  decency  will  not  permit  me  to  mt.'ntion.  The  unhappy  hus- 
band, not  being  able  to  avoid  the  si^ht,  entreated  them  to  put  an  end 
to  his  miserable  being ^but  they  were  as  doaf  to  the  tears  and  ejitrea- 
ties  of  this  venerable  sufferer  as  they  iiad  been  to  those  of  the  others, 
and  proceeded  to  burn  and  destroy  his  liouse,  barn,  corn,  hay,  cattle, 
and  every  thing  the  poor  man  a  few  hours  beforc  was  master  of. 
Having  saved  what  they  thought  proper  from  the  flames,  they  gave 
the  old  man,  feeble,  weak,  and  in  the  miserable  con.iilion  he  then 
was,  as  well  as  myself,  burdens  to  carry ,.and  loading  themselves  like- 
wise with  bread  and  meat,  pursued  their  Journey  towards  the  Great 
•Swamp.     Here  they  lay  for  eight  or  nine  days,  diverting  themselves, 
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ki  times,  in  barbarous  cruelties  on  the  old  man :  sometimes  they  would 
strip  him  naked,  and  paint  him  all  over  with  various  sorts  of  colors ; 
at  other  times  they  would  pluck  the  white  hairs  from  his  head,  and 
tauntingly  tell  him  he  was  a  fool  for  living  so  long,  and  that  they 
should  show  him  kindness  in  putting  him  out  of  the  world.  In  vain 
were  all  his  tears,  for  daily  did.  they  tire  themselves  with  the  va- 
rious  means  they  tried  to  torment  hin? ;  sometimes  tying  him  to  a  tree 
and  whipping  him;*  ajt  other  times,  scorching  his  furrowed  cheeks  with 
red  hot  coals,  and  burning  his  legs  quite  to  his  knees.  One  night, 
after  he  had  been  thus  tormented,  whilst  he  and  I  were  condoling 
each  other  at  the  miseries  we  daily  suffered,  twenty-tive  other  Indians 
arrived,  bringing  with  them  twenty  scalps  and  three  prisoners,  who 
had  unhappily  fallen  into  their  hands  in  Conogocheague,  a  small  town 
near  the  river  Susquehannah,  chiefly  inhabited  by  ^he  Irish.  These 
prisoners  gave  us  some  shocking  accounts  of  the  murders  and  devas* 
tations  committed  in  their  parts ;  a  few  instances  of  which  will  enable 
the  reader  to  guess  at  the  treatment  the  provincials  have  suffered  for 
years  past,  'i  bis  party  who  now  joined  us,  had  it  not,  I  found,  in 
their  power  to  begin  their  violences  so  soon  as  those  who  visited  my 
habitation  ;  the  first  of  their  tragedies  being  on  the  25th  of  October, 
1754,  when  John  Lewis,  with  his  wife  and  three  small  children,  were 
inhumanly  scalped  and  murdered,  and  his  house,  barn,  and  every 
thing  he  possessed,  burnt  and  destroyed.  On  the  28lh,  Jacob  Miller,* 
with  his  wife  and  six  of  his  family,  with  every  thing  on  his  planta- 
tions^ shared  the  same  fate.  The  SOth,  the  house,  mill,  barn,  twenty 
head  of  cattle,  two  teams  of  horses,  and  every  thing  belonging  to 
George  Folk,  met  with  the  like  treatment ;  himself,  wife,  and  all  his 
miserable  family,  consi^ing  of  nine  in  Dumbef',  being  scalped,  then  cut 
in  pieces  and  given  to  the  swine.  One  of  the  substantial  traders,  be- 
longing to  the  province,  having  business  that  called  him  some  miles 
up  the  country,  fell  into  the  hands  of  these  rufRans,  who  not  only 
scalped  him,  but  immediately  roasted  him  before  he  was  dead;  then, 
like  cannibals,  for  want  of  other  food,  eat  Ijis  whole  body,  and  of  his 
head  made,  what  they  called,  an  Indian  pudding.  '  ^ 

From  these  few  instances  of  savage  cruelty,  the  deplorable  situa- 
tion of  the  defenceless  inhabitants,  and  what  they  hourly  suffered  in 
that  part  of  the  globe,  must  strike  the  utmost  horror,  and  cause  in 
every  breast  the  utmost  detestation,  not  only  against  the  authors,  but 
against  those  who,  through  inattention,  or  pusillanimous  or' erroneous 
principles,  suffered  these  savages  at  first,  unrcpelled,  or  even  unmo-. 
lested,  to  commit' such  outrages,  depredations,  %nd  murders. 

The  three  prisoners  that  were  brought  with  these  additional  forces, 
constantly  repining  at  their  lot,  and  almost  dead  with  their  excessive 
hard  treatment,  contrived  at  last  to  make  their  escape;  but  being  far 
from  their  own  sctt^ments,  and  not  knowing  the  country,  were  soon 
after  met  by  some  others  of  the  tribes  or  nations  at  war  with  us,  and 
brought  back.  The  poor  creatures,  almost  famished  for  want  of  sus- 
tenance, having  had  none  during  the  time  of  their  escape,  were  no 
sooner  in  the  power  of  the  barbarians  than  two  of  them  were  tied  to  a 
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tree,  and  a  great  fire  made  round  them,  where  they  remained  till  they 
were  terribly  scorched  and  burnt ;  when  one  of  the  villains  with  his 
seal  ping-knife  ripped  open  their  bellies,  took  out  their  entrails,  and 
burned  them  before  their  cyCvS,  whilst  the  others  were  cutting,  pierc- 
insf,  and  tearing  the  flesh  from  kheir  breasts,  hands,  arms,  and  legs, 
with  red  hot  irons,  till  they  werc  dead.  The  third  unhappy  victim 
was  reserved  a  few  hours  lont^er,  to  be,  if  possible,  sacrificed  in  a 
more  cruel  manner :  his  arms  were  tied  close  to  hl3  body,  and  a  hole 
being  dug  deep  enough  for  him  to  stand  upright,  he  was  .put  into  it, 
and  earth  ramnrH3d  and  beat  in  all  found  his  body  up  to  his  neck,  so 
that  his  head  enly  appeared  above  ground ;  they  then  scalped  him, 
and  there  let  him  remain  Jbr  three  or  four  hours  in  the  greatest  aoo* 
nies ;  after  which  they  made  a  small  fire  near  his  head,  causing  him 
to  suffer  the  most  excruciatinir  torments ;  whilst  the  poor  creature 
could  only  cry  for  mercy  by  killing  him  immediately,  for  his  brains 
were  boiling  in  his  head.  Inexorable  to  all  he  said,  they  continued 
the  fire  till  his  eyes  gushed  out  of  then*  sockets.  Such  agonizing  tor- 
ments did  this  unhappy  creature  sufier  for  hear  two  hours  befoie  he 
was  quite  dead.  They  then  cut  oif  his  head,  and  buried  it  with  the 
other  bodies — my  task  being  to  dig- the  graves ;  which,  feeble  and  ter- 
rified as  I  was,  the  dread  of  sufR^ring  the  same  fkte  enabled  me  to  do. 

A  great  snow  now  falling,  the  barbarians  were  fearful  lest  the  white 
people  should,  by  their  tracks,  find  out  their  skulking  retreats,  which 
obliged  them  to  make  the  l)est  of  their  way  to  their  winter  quarters, 
about  two  hundred  miles  farther  from  any  plantations  or  inhabitants. 
After  a  long  and  painful  journey,  being  almost  starved,  I  arrived  with 
this  infernal  crew  at  Alamingo.  There  1  found  a  number  of  w^- 
wams  full  of  their  women  and  chitdreu*  Danding,  singing,  and  shout- 
ing were  their  general  amusements.  And  in  all  their  festivals  and 
dances  they  relate  what  successes  they  have  had,  and  what  damages 
they  have  sustained  in  their  expeditions,  in  which  I  now  unhappily 
became  a  part  of  their  Ihomo.  The  severity  of  the  oold  increasing, 
they  stripped  me  of  my  cjothes  for  their  own  use,  and  gave  me  such 
as  they  usually  wore  thcrurielves,  being  a  piece  of  blanket,  and  a  pair 
of  moccasins,  or  shoes,  with  a  \ard  of  coarse  cloth  to  put  round  me 
in  place  of  breeches. 

At  Alamingo  I  remainoA  near  two  months,  till  the  snow  was  off  the 
ground.  Whatever  thoughts  I  might  have  of  making  my  escape,  to 
carry  them  into  execution  was  impi-acticable,  being  so  far  from  any 
plantations  or  white  people,  and  the  severe  weather  rendering  my 
limbs  in  a  manner  qui#  stiff  and  motionless ;  however,  1  contrived  to 
defend  myself  against  Ihe  inclemency  of  the  weather  as  well  as  I 
could,  by  making  myself  a  liule  wigwam  with  the  bark  of  the  trees, 
covering  it  with  earth,  wliich  made  it  resemble  a  cave ;  and,  to  pre- 
vent the  ill  effects  of  the  cold,  1  kept  a  good  fire  always  near,  the  door. 
My  liberty  of  going  about  was,  indeed,  more  than  1  could  have  ex- 
[)ected,  but  they  well  knew  the  impracticability  of  my  escaping  from 
them.  Seeing  me  outwardly  easy  and  submissive,  they  would  some- 
times give  me  a  little  meat,  but  my  chief  food  was  Indian  com.     At 
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length  the  time  came  when  -they  were  preparing  themselves  for  ano- 
ther expedition  against  the  planters  and  white  people ;  but  before  they 
set  out^  they  wei-e  joined  by  many  other  Indians. 

As  soon  as  the  snow  was  quite  gone,  they  set  forth  on  their  jour- 
ney towards  the  back  parts  of  the  province  of  Pennsylvania ;  all  leaving 
their  wives  and  children  behind  in  their  v^igwams.  They  were  now 
a  formidable  body,  amounting  to  ne^r  one  hundred  and  fifty.  My 
business  was  to  cart-y  what  they  thought  proper  to  load  me  with,  but 
they  never  intrusted  me  ^ith  a  gun.  We  marched  ott  several  days 
without  any  thing  particular  occurring,  ahnost  famished  for  want  of 
provisions ;  fpr  my  part,  I  had  nothing  but  a  .few  stalks  of  Indian 
corn/wliich  I  wajs  glad  to  eat  dry  ;  nor  did  the  Indians  themselves 
iare  much  better,  for  as  we  drew  near  the  plantations  they  were  afraid 
to  kill  any  game»  lest  the  noise  of  their  guns  should  alarm  the  inhabi- 
tants. 

When  we  again  arrived  at  the  Blue  hills,  about  thirty  miles  from 
the  Irish  settlements  before  mentioned,  we  encamped  for  three  days,' 
though  God  knows  we  had  neither  tents  noc  any  things  else  to  defend 
us  from  the  inclemency  of  thetair,  having  nothing  t6  lie  on  by  night 
but  the  grass ;  theix  usual  method  of  lodging,  pitching,  or  encamping, 
by  night,  being  in  parcels  of  ten  or  twelve  men  to  a  fire,  where  they 
lie  upon  the  grass  or  brush,  wrapped  up  in  a  blanket,  wjtb  their  feet 
to  the  fire. 

During  our  stay  here,  a  sort  of  council  of  war  was  held,  when  it 
was  agreed  to  divide  themselves  into  companies  of  about  twenty  men 
each ;  after  which  every  captain  marched  with  his  party  where  he 
thought  proper.  I  still  belonged  to  my  old  masters,  but  was  left  be- 
hind on  the  mountains  Vith  ten.  Indians,  to  stay  till  the  rest  shoald 
return ;  not  thinking  it  proper  to  caity  me  nearer  to  Conogocheague, 
or  the  other  plantations. 

Here  1  began  to  meditate  an  escape,  and  though  I  knew  the  country 
round  extremely  well,  yet  I.  was  very  cautious  of  giving  the  least  sus- 
picion of  any  such  intention.  However,  the  Jhird  day  after  the  grand 
body  left,  my  companions  thought  proper  to  traverse  the  mountains 
in  search  of  game  for  their  sul^istence,  leaving  me  bound  in  such  a 
manner  that  I  eould  not  escape.  At  night,  when  they  returned,  having 
unbound  me,  we  all  sat  down  to  supper  together  on  what  they  had- 
killed,  and  sopn  after,  being  greatly  fatigued  with  their  day's  excur- 
sion, the^composed  themselves  to  rest,  as  usual.  I  now  tried  various 
ways  to  see'  whether  it  was  a  scheme  to  prove  jny  intentions  or  not ; 
but  after  making  a  noise  and  walking  about,  sortetimes  touching  them 
with  my  feet,  I  found  there  wm  no  fallacy.  Then  I  resolved,  if  pos- 
-  sible,  to  get  one  of  their  guns,  and,  if  discovered,  to  die  in  my  defence, 
rather  than  be  taken.  For  that  purpose  I  made  various  efforts  to  get 
oue  from  under  their  heads,  (where  they  always  secured  them,)  but 
in  vain.  Disappointed  in  this,  I  began  to  despair  of  carrying  my  .de- 
sign into  execution ;  yet,  after  a  little  recollection, -tod  trusting  myself 
to  the  divine  protection,  I  set  forward,  aiaked  and  defenceless  as  I  - 
was.     Such  wiis  my  terror,  however,  that  in  going  from  them  I  halted, 
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and  paused  every  four  or  five  yards,  looking  fearfully  towards  the 
spot  where  I  had  left  them,  lest  they  should  awake  and  miss  me ;  but 
when  1  was  two  hundred  yards  from  them,  1  nriended  my  pace,  and 
made  as  much  haste  as  I  possibly  could  lo  the  foot  of  the  mountains; 
when,  on  a  sudden,  I  was  struck  with  the  greatest  terror  at  hearing 
the  wood-cry,  as  it  is  called,  which  the  savages  I  had  left  were  mak- 
ing upon  missing  their  charge.  The  more  my  terror  increased  the 
faster  I  pushed  on,  and,  scarce  knowing  where  1  trod,  drove  through 
the  woods  with  the  utmost  precipitation,  sometimes  falling  and  bruis- 
ing myself,  cutting  my  feet  and  legs  against  the  stones. in  a  miserable 
manner.  But  faint  and  maimed  as  1  wafe,  I  continued  my  f%ht  till 
daybreak,  when,  without  having  any  thing  to  sustain  nature  5ut  a* 
little  com  left,  I  crept  into  a  hollow  tree,  where  I  lay  very  snug,  and 
returned  my  prayers  and  thanks  to  the  divine  Being  that  had  thus  iar 
favored  my  escape. «  But  my  repose  was  in  a  few  hours  destroyed  at 
hearing  the  voices  of  the  savages  near  the  place'  where  I  was  hid, 
threatening  and  talking  how  they  would  use  me  if  they  got  me  again. 
However,  they  at  last  le<l  the  spot  where  I  heard  them,  and  I  re- 
mained in  my  apartment  all  that  day  without  further  molestation. 

At  night  I  ventured  forward  again,  frjg-htened,  thinking  each  twig 
that  touched  me  a  savage.  The  third  day  Lconcealed  myself  in  like 
manner  a^  before,  and  at  night  travelled,  keeping  off  the  main  road  as 
much  as  possible,  which  lengthened  my  journey  many  miles.  But 
how  shall  I  describe  the  terrpr  *I  felt  on  the  fourth  night,  when, 
by  the  rustling  i  made  among  the  leaves,  a  party  of  Indians,  that 
lay  round  a  small  fire,  which  I  did  not  perceive,  started  from  the 
ground,  and,  seizing  their  arms,  ran  from  the  fire  amongst  the  woods. 
Whether  to  move  forward  or  rest  where  I  was,  I  knew  not,  when,  to 
my  great  surprise  and  joy,  I  was^relieved  by  a  parcel  of  swine  that 
made  towards  the  place  wherfe  I  guessed  the  savages  to  be ;  who,  on 
seeing  them,  imagining  they  had  caused  the  alarm,  very  merrily  re- 
turned to  the  fire,  and  lay-jtgain  down  to  sleep.  Biiiiscd,  crippled, 
and  terrified  as  I  was,  I  pursued  my  journey  till  break  of  day,  when, 
thinking  myself  safe,  I  lay  dowri .under  a  great  log,  and  slept  till  about 
noon.  Before  evening  I  reached  the  summit /of  a  groat  hill,  and  look- 
ing out  if  I  could  spy  any  habitations  of  whits  j^eople,  to  my  inex- 
pressible joy  I  saw  some,  which  I  guessed  to  be  about  ten  miles'  dis- 
tance. 

In  the  moriiing  I  continued  my  journey  towards  the  nearer  cleared 
lands  I  had  seen  the  day  before,  and,  al)out  four  o'clock  in  the  after- 
noon, arrived  at  the  house  of  John  Bell,  an  old  acquaintance,  where, 
knocking  at  the  door,  his  wife,  who  opened  it,  seeing  me  in  such  a 
frightful  condition,  flew  from  mo,  screaming,  into  the  house.  This 
alarmed  the  whole  family,  who  immediately  iled  to  their  arms,  and  I 
was  soon  accosted  by  the  master  with  his  gun  in  his  hand^  But  on 
making  myself  known,  (for  he  before  took  me  to  be  an  Indian,)  he 
immediately  caressed*  me,  as  did  all  his  family,  with  extraordinary 
friendship,  the  report  of  my  being  murdered  by  the  savages  having 
reached  them  some  months  belbrc.     For  two  days  and  nights  they 
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very  affectionately  supplied  me  with ^11  necessaries,  and  carefully  at- 
,  tended  me  till  my  spirits  and  limbs  were  pretty  well  recovered,  and  I 
thought  myself  able  to  ride,  when  I  borrowed  of  these  good  people 
(whose  kindness  merits  my  most  grateful  returns,)  a  horse  and  some 
clothes,  and  set  forward  for  nay  father-in-law's  house  in  Chester 
county,  about  one  hundred  and  forty  miles  from  thence,  where  1 
arrived  on  the  4th  of  January,  1755,  (but  scarce  one  of  the  fanfily 
could  credit  their  eyes,  believing,  with  the  people  I  had  lately  left, 
that  1  had  fallen  a  prey  to  the  Indians,)  where  I  was  rcceived  and 
embraced  by  the  whole  family  with  great  affection.  Upon  inquiring 
for  my  do^r  wife,  1  found  she  had  been  dead  iwo  months !  This  fatal 
new*  greatly  lessened  the  joy  I  otherwise  should  have  felt  at  my  de- 
liverance  from  the  dreadful  state  and  company  I  had  been  in. 


NARRATIVE  OP  THE  CAPTIVITY  OP  FRANCES  NOBLE,  WHO  WAS,  AMONG 
OTHERS,  TAKEN  BY  THE  INDIANS  FROM  SWAN  ISLAND,  IN  MAINE,  ABOUT 
THE  VKAR  1755;  COMPILED  BY  JOHN  KELLT.  ESQ.  OF  CONCORD,  NEW 
HAMPSHIRB:,  prom  the* minutes  and  MEMORANDA  OF  PHINKHAi*  MER- 
RILL. ESQ.  OF  STRATH  AM.  IN  THE  SAME  STATE;  AND  BY  THE  FORMER 
GENTLEMAN  COMMUNU'ATHD  FOR  PUBLICATION  TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE 
HISTORICAL  COLLECTIONS  OF  NEW  H.UIP^HIRE. 

James  Whidden,  the  maternal  grandfather  of  Mrs.  Shute,  was  a 
captain  in  the  army  at  the  taking  of  Cape  Breton,  in  1745.  He 
owned  a  tract  of  land  on  Swan  Island,  in  the  River  Kennebec,  where 
he  lived  with  his  family.  One  of  his  daughters  married  Lazarus 
Noble,  of  Portsmouth,  who  ILvcd  on  the  island  with  her  father.  The 
Indians  had  l)Oen  accustomed  to  visit  Capt.  Whidden  for  the  purposes 
of  trade.  There  was  -a  garrison  on  the  island  to  secure  the  inhabi- 
tants from  the  attacks  of  the  enemy  in  time  of  war. 

One  morning,  a  little  after  daybreak,  two  boys  went  out  of  the  ga?- 
rison,  and  loft  the  gate  oi^n.  The  Indians  were  ob  the  watch,  and 
availing  themselves  of  the  opportunity,  a'jout  ninety  entered  the  gar- 
rison. 'I'he  inhabitants  immediately  discovered  that  tlio  enemy  was 
upon  them ;  but  there  was  no  escape.  Captain  Whidden  and  his  wife 
retreated  to  the  cellar*  and  concealed  themselves.  Noble  and  his  hired 
man  met  the  Indians  (rt  tho  head  of  the  stairs,  and  fired  upon  them, 
wounding  one  of  them  in  the  arm.  The  Indians  did  not  return  the 
tire,  b;it  look  Noble,  his  wife,  and  se\-en  children,  with  Timothy  Whid- 
den and  Mary  Ilolmcis,  prisoners.  The  hired  man  and  the  two  boys 
i  r  escaped.  The  captives  were  carried  to  the  water  side  and  bound ; 
J^-^ excepting  such  as  could  not  run  away.  The  Indians  then  returned 
to  llm  garrison,  burnt  the  barn  and  plundtM-cnl  tho  house,  cut  open  the 
ft'ath(M*-l)eds,  strewed  the  feathers  in  ihc  frki,  and  carried  off  all  the 
silver  android  they  could  find,  and  a^  much  of  the  provisions  as  iliey 
chose.  It  was  suppos'nl  they  omitted  to  burn  the  house  from  tho  sus- 
picion 111  It  the  captain  and  his  wifi^,  from  whom  they  had,  in  times  of 
peace,  received  many  favors,  were  concealed  in  it.  Captain  Whid- 
den, after  the  destruction  of  his  property  on  the  island,  returned  to 
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Greenland,  in  this  State,  which  is  supposed  to  have  been  his  native 
place,  and  there  died. 

The  Indians  also  took,  in  a  wood  on  the  island,  an  old  man  by  the 
name  of  Pomeroy,  who  was  employed  in  making  shingles.  Having 
collected  their  captives  and  plunder,  they  immediately  left  ihfe  island, 
and  commenced  their  return  to  Canada  to  dispose  of  their  pre}. 
Pomeroy  was  old  and  feeble,  and  unable  to  endure  the  fatigue  oi*  the 
march,  without  more  assistance  than  the  savages  thought  tit  to  render 
him,  and  they  killed  h'wn  on  the  journey.  They  w.erc  more  attentive 
to  the  children,  as  for  them  they  undoubtedly  expecfed  a  higher  price 
or  a  greater  ransom.  Abigail,  one  of  the  children,  died  among  the 
Indians.  The  other  capfivts  arrived  sale  in  Canada,  and  were  vari- 
ously disposed  of.  Mr.  Noble  was  sold  to  a  baker,  in  Quebec,  and 
his  wile  to  a  lady  of  the  same  place  as  chambermaid.  They  \\ero 
allowed  to  visit  each  other  and  to  sleep  together.  Four  of  the  chil- 
dren were  also  sold  in  Quebec,  as  were  Timothy  Whidden  and  Mary 
Holmes.  The  captives  in  that  city  were  exchanged  within  a  year, 
and  returned  to  their  homes.  Mr.  Whidden  and  Miss  Holmes  were 
a(lei*wards  united  in  marriage. 

Fanny  Noble,  the  principal  subject  of  this  memoir,  at  the  time  of 
her  captivity,  was  about  thirteen  months  old.  She  was  carried  by  a 
party  of  Indians  to  Montreal.  In  their  at  temple  to  dii^pose  of  her, 
they  took  her  one  day  to  the  house  of  Monsieur  Louis  St.  Au^e 
Oharlee,  an  eminent  merchant  of  that  place,  who  was  at  that  time  on 
a  journey  to  Quebec.  His  lady  was  called  into  the  kitchen  by  one  of 
her  maids,  to  see  a  poor  infant  crawling  on  the  tile  floor  in  dirt  and 
rags,  picking  apple  peolini^s  out  of  the  cracks.  She  came  in,  and  on 
kindly  noticing  the  child,  Fanny  immediately  caught  hold  of  the  lady's 
gown,  wrapped  it  over*  her  head,  and  buret  into  tears.  The  lady 
could  not  easily  resist  this  appeal  to  her  compassion.  She  took  up 
the  child,  who  clung  about  her  neck  and  repeatedly  embraced  herl 
The  Indians  offered  to  sell  her  -their  little  captive,  but  she  declined 
buying,  not  chtx)sing  probably  in  the  absence  of  her  hu.-^l^and  to  ven- 
ture on  such  a  purchase.  The  Indians  left  the  house,  and  slept  that 
night  on  the  pavements  before  the  door.  Fanny,  who  had  again 
heard  the  voice  of  kindness,  to  which  she  had  not  been  nccust<uned 
from  her  savage  masters,  could  not  bo  quiet,  but  disturbed  the  slimi- 
bers  and  touched  the  heart  of  the  French  lady  by  her  incessant  cries- 
This  lady  had  then  lately  lost  a  child  by  death,  and  was  perhaps 
more  quick  to  feel  for  the  sufftrlnga  of  children,  and  more  dis[>osed  to 
love  them,  than  she  would  otherwise  have  l)een.  Early  the  next 
morning  the  Indians  were  called  into  the  houst^;  and  Fanny  was  pur- 
chased, put  into  a  tub  of  wafer,  and  having  been  thoroushly  washed, 
was  dressed  in  the  clothes  of  the  deceased  child,  and  put  to  bed.  Mie 
awoke  smiling,  and  seemed  desirous  of  repaying  her  mistress'  kind- 
ness by  her  infantile  prattle  and  fond  caix^s.-es.  Fanny  could  nev<»r 
learn  for  what  price  she  was  bought  of  the  Indians,  as  her  Fren<-h 
raoth^  declined  answering  her  que,sfions  upon  that  subject,  telling  her 
to  be  a  good  girl,  and  be  thankful  that  she  was  not  still  in  their  power. 
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Mons.  and  Mad.  St.  Auge  took  a  lively  interest  in  their  little  cap- 
tive, and  treated  her  with  much  tenderness  and  aflection.  She  felt 
for  them  a  filial  attachment.  When  her  pji rents  were  exchanged,  her 
mothor,  on  her  return  home,  called  u[)on'  Fanny,  and  took  the  child 
in  her  arms,  but  no  instinct  taught  her  to  rejoice  in  tlie  maternal  em- 
bra(!e,  and  she  fled  for  protection  to  her  French  mamma.  Mrs. 
Noble  received  many  presents  from  the  French  lady,  and  hud  the  sat- 
isfactioQ  to  see  that  her  little  daughter  was  left  in  affectionate  hands. 

Fanny  was  taui^ht  to  call  and  consider  Moms,  and  Mad.  St.  Augc 
as  her  parents.  They  had  her  baptiz'jd  by  the  name  of  Kleanor,  and 
educated  her  in  the  Roman  Catholic  religion.  She  learned  her  Pater 
Nosters  and  Ave  Marias,  went  to  mass,  erossed  lierself  with  holy 
water,  and  told  her  beads  with  great  devotion. 

When  four  or  five  years  old,  >h^  was  euliced  away  from  her  French 
parents  by  Wheelwright,  who  had  been  employed  by  the  government 
of  Massachusetts  to  seek  for  captives  in  Canada.  He  carried  her  to 
the  Three  Rivers,  where  ho  had  several  other  captives,  and  left  her, 
as  he  pretended,  with  a  relation  of  her  French  father's  for  a  few  days, 
when  she  exjxjcted  to  return  to  Montreal.  But  she  had  not  been  to 
the  Three  Rivers  more  than  twenty-four  hours,  when  the  old  squaw 
who  had  sold  her  to  Mad.  St.  Auge  came  along  in  a  sleigh,  accompa- 
nied by  a  young  siyiop,  seized  upon  i^'ahny,  and  carried  her  to  Si. 
Francois,  where  they  kept  her  about  a  fortnight.  She  had  now  at- 
tained an  ago  when  she  would  be  sensible  of  her  misfortunes,  and  bi^^ 
teriy  lamented  her  separation  from  her  French  parents.  The  Indiaoa 
endeavored  to  pacify  and  please  her  by  drawing  on  heraiat  or  frock 
the  figures  of  doers,  wolves,  bears,  fishes,  &(%;  and  once,  probably  to 
make  her  look  as  handsomely  as  themselves,  they  i)aintcd  her  cheeks 
in  the  Indian  ffishion,  whi^h  very  much  diitn-ssed  'her,  and  the  old 
squaw  made  iheui  wii  e  off  the  paint.  At  one  time  she  got  away  from 
the  savages,  and  sought  re'liiic;  in  the  hrr^t  lookinir  hou.  o  in  the  village, 
which  b'M)nge^l  to  a  French  priest,  wjjo  kiss(;d  her,  asked  brr  many 
qut^sfitHM,  and  trealed  her  kindly,  but  gave  her  up  t^  the  claim  of  her 
In.lian  niastf^rs.  While  at  S^  Francois,  her  brother,  Joseph  Noble, 
wh)  had  not  Ix^en  sold  to  the  French,  but  siill  lived  with  the  Indians, 
caov  to  s(x?  her,  but  she  had  a  great  aversion  to  him.  He  was  in  his 
Indi  u\  dr  -ss,  an  I  she  w.juld  not  believe  him  to  Ixi  a  relation,  or  sj>eak 
to  him  ii^  she  could  avoid  it.  She  was  at  last  turned  b.i-'k  by  the  In- 
dians to  M  »ntreal,  and  to  hvs  great  sntis!aclit)n  was  deli v(M-ed  to  her 
FniO'h  faiher,  who  rewarded  the  Indians  lor  returning;  her.  It  was 
do  i!)  less  fh  ;  exp'^f-ra'i on  v)f  much  reward  which  induced  the  old  squaw 
to  seize  her  at  the  Three  R.vers,  as  th  •  Indians  not  unlVeqiKtntly  stole 
Uack  cap  ives,in  ordertoextort  f)n'senrs  lortheir  return  from  the  French 
genMem<m  to  whom  the  same  captives  had  before  l)een  sold.  Before  this 
tim*  she  hrid  bcjen  hastily  carried  from  Montreal,  hurried  over  mountain* 
and  a'tross  waters,  and  concealed  among  flivgs,  while  those  \*ho  ac- 
companied her  were  evidently  pursued,  and  in  great  apprehension* of 
being  overtaken;  but  the  occasion  of  this  flight  or  its  incidents  she 
was  too  young  to  understand  or  distinctly  to  remember,  and  she  was 
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unable  afterwards  to  satisfy  herself  whether  her  French  father  con- 
veyed her  away  to  keep  her  out  of  the  reach  of  her  natural  friends, 
or  whether  she  was  taken  by  those  friends,  and  afterwards  retaken  as 
at  the  Three  Rivers  and  iKHurncd  to  Montreal.  The  French  parents 
cautiously  avoided  inlbrniiijfr  her  upon  this  subject,  or  upon  any  other 
which  should  remind  her  of  her  captivity,  her  country,  her  parents  or 
her  friends,  lest  she  should  become  discontented  with  her  situatioui 
and  desirous  of  leaving  those  who  had  adopted  her.  They  kept  her 
secreted  from  her  natural  friends,  who  were  in  search  of  her,  and 
evaded  every  question  which  might  lead  to  her  discovery.  One  day, 
when  Mons.  St.  Aiige  and  most  of  his  family  were  at  mass,  she  was 
sent  with  another  captive  to  the  third  story  of  the  house,  and  the  do- 
mcbiics  were  required  strictl}'  to  watch  them,  as  it  was  known  that 
some  of  her  relations  were  then  in  the  place  endeavoring  to  find  her. 
Of  this  circumstance  she  was  igncfrant,  but  she  was  displeased  with 
her  confinement,  and  with  her  little  companion  found  means  to  escape 
irom  their  room  and  wont  below.  While  raising  a  cup  of  water  to 
her  mouth,  she  saw  a  man  looking  at  her  through  the  window,  and 
stretching  out  his  arms  towards  her,  at  the  same  time  speaking  a  lan- 
guage which  she  could  not  understand.  She  was  very  much  alarmed, 
threw  down  her  water,  and  ran  with  all  possible  speed  to  her  room. 
Little  did  she  suppose  that  it  was  her  own  father  from  whom  she  was 
flying  in  such  fear  and  horror,  lie  had  returned  to  Canada  to  seek 
those  of  his  children  who  remained  there.  He  could  hear  nothing 
of  his  Fanny  ;  but  watching  the  house,  he  perceived  her,  as  was  just 
stated,  and  joyfully  stretching  his  arms  towards  her,  exclaimed, 
"  There's  my  daughter !  O !  that's  my  daughter !"  But  she  retreated, 
and  he  could  not  gain  admittance,  for  the  house  was  guarded,  and  no 
stranger  permitted  to  enler.  How  long  he  continued  hovering  about 
her  is  now  unknown,  but  he  left  Canada  without  en^bracing  her  or 
seeing  her  again. 

Her  French  parents  put  her  to. a  boarding-schoolattachcd  to  a  nun- 
nery in  Montreal,  where  she  remained  several  yo^irs,  and  was  taught 
all  branches  of  needle- work,  with  geography,  music,  ^Hiin^ng,  &c. 
In  the  same  school  were  two  Misses  Johnsons,  who  were  captured  at 
Charltstown,  (No.  4)  in  1764,  and  two  Misses  Phipps,  the  daughters 
of  Mrs.  Howe,  who  were  taken  at  Hindsdale  in  1755.  Fanny  was  in 
school  when  Mrs.  Howe  came  for  her  daughters,  and  long  remem- 
bered the  grief  afid  lamentations  of  the  young  captives,  when  oblige^, 
to  leave  their  school  and  mates  to  return  to  a  strange,  though  their 
native  country,  and  to  relatives  whom  they  had  long  forgotten. 

While  at  school  at  Montreal,  her  brother  Joseph  again  visited  her. 
He  still  belonged  to  the  St.  Francois  tribe  of  Indians,  and  was  dressed 
remarkably  fine,  having  forty  or  fif^y  broaches  In  his  shirt,  clasps  on 
his  arm,  and  a  great  variety  of' knots  and  bells  about  his  clothing. 
He  brought  his  little  sister  Ellen,  as  she  was  tlien  called,  and  who 
was  then  not  far  from  seven  years  old,  a  young  fawn,  a  basket  of  cran- 
berries, and  a  lump  of  sap  sugar.  The  little  girl  was  much  pleased 
with  the  fawn,  and  had  no  great  aversion  to  cranberries  and  sugar. 
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but  she  was^  much  frightened  by  the  appearance  of  Joseph,  and  would 
receive  nothing  frqm  his  hands,  till,  at  the  suggestion  of  her  friends, 
he  had  washed  the  paint  from  his  face,  and  made  some  alteration  in 
his  dress,  when  she  ventured  to  accept  his  offerings,  and  immediately . 
ran  from  his  presence.  The  next  day,  Joseph  returned  with  the  In- 
dians to  St.  Francois,  but  some  time  allerwards  Mons.  St.  Auge  pur- 
chased him  of  the  savages,  and  dressed  him  in  the  French  slyte ;  but 
he  never  appeared  so  bold  and  majestic,  so  spirited  and  vi^cious,  as 
when  arrayed  in  his  Indian  habit,  and  associating  with  his  Indian 
friends.  He  however  became  much  attached  to  St,  Auge,  who  put 
him  to  school ;  and  when  his  sister  parted  with  him  Upon  leaving 
Canada,  he  gave  her  a  strict  charge  not  to  let  it  be  known  where*  he 
was,  lest  he  too  should  be  obliged  to  leave  his  friends  and  return  to  the 
place  of  his  birth.  ^  •         '%• 

When  between  eleven  and  twelve  years  of  age,  Fanny  was  sent  to 
the  school  of  Ursuline.nuns  in  Quebec,  to  complete  her  education. 
Here  the  discipline  was  much  more  solemn  and  strict  than  in  the 
school  at  Montreal.  In  both  places  the  teachers  were  called  half 
nuns,  who,  not  being  professed,  were  allowed  to  go  in  and  out  at 
pleasure;  but  at  Quebec  the  pupils  were  in  a  great  measure  secluded 
from  the  worW,  being  permitted  to  walk  only  in  a  small  garden  by 
day,  and  confined -by  bolts  and  bars  in  their  cells  at  ni'^ht.  This  re-- 
straint  was  irksome  to  Fanny.  She  grew  discontented ;  and  at  the 
close  of  the  year  was  permitted  to  return  lo  her  French  parents  at 
Montreal,  and  again  enter  the  school  in  that  city. 

While  Fanny  was  in  the  nunnery,  being  then  in  her  fourteenth 
year,  she  was  one  day" equally  surprised  and  alarmed  by  the  entrance 
of  a  stranger,  who  demanded  her  of  the  nuns  as  a  redeemed  captive. 
Her  father  had  employed  this  man,  Arnold,  to  seek  out  his  daughter 
and  obtain  hei*  from  the  French,  who  had  hitherto  succeeded  in  de- 
taining  her.  Arnold  was  well  calculated  for' this  employment.  He 
was  secret,  subtle,  resolute  and  persevering.  He  had  been  some  time 
in  the  city  without  exciting  a  suspicion  of  his  business.  He  had  as- 
certaineawh^re  the  captive  was  to  be  found — he  had  procured  the 
necessary  powers  to  secure  her,  and  in  his  approach  to  the  nunnerj^ 
was  accompanied  by  a  sergeant  and  a  file  of  men.  The  nuns  were 
unwilling  to  deliver  up  their  pupil,  and  required  to  know  by  what 
right  he  demanded  her.  Arnold  convinced  them  that  his  authority 
•Was  derived  from  the  govffnor,  and  they  durst  not  disobey.  They, 
howGver,  prolonged  the  lime  as  much  as  possible,  and  sent  word  to 
Mons.  St.  Auge^  hoping  that  he  would  be  able  in  some  way  or  other 
to  detain  -his  adopteil  daughter.  Arnold,  however,  was  n^  to  be  de- 
layed or  trifled  with.  He  sternly  demanded  the  captive  by  the  nam* 
of  Noble  in  the  governor's  name,  and  the  nuns  were*  awed  into  sub- 
mission. Fanny,  weeping  and  trembling,  was  delivered  up  by  those 
who  wept  and  trembled  too.  She  accompanied  Arnold  to  the  ga^  of 
the  nunnery,  but  the  idea  of  leaving  for  ever  those  whom  she  loved, 
and  going  with  a  company  of  armed  men  she  knew  not  whither,  was 
t^»o  overwhelming,  and  she  sunk  upon  the  ground.     Her  aries  and 
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lamentatioos  drew  the  people  around  her,  and  she  exclaimed  bitteHj 
against  the  cruelty  of  forcing  her  away,  declaring  that  she  could  not 
and  would  not  go  any  further  as  a  prisoner  with  ihose  frightful  sol- 
diers. At  this  time  an  English  officer  appeared  in  the  crowd  i  he 
'reasoned  with  her,  soothed  her,  and  persuaded  her  to  walk  with  him, 
assuring  her  the  guard  should  be  dismissed,  and  no  injury  befall  her. 
As  the)?. passed  by  the  door  of  Mons.  St.  Auge,  on  their  way  to  the 
inn,  her  g|ief  and  exclamations  were  renewed,  and  it  was  with  great 
difiicuky  tnat  she  could  be  persuaded  to  proceed.  But  the  guard  had 
merely- fallen  back,  and  were  too  near  to  prevent  a  rescue,  had  an  at- 
tempt been  miide-  Capt.  M'Glure,  the  English  officer,  promised  her  that 
she  should  l)e  permitted  to^isit  her  French  parents  the  next  day.  She 
found  them  in  tears,  but  they  could  not  detain  her.  Mons.  St.  Auge 
gave  her  a  handfuf  of-  money,  ^d  embraced  her,  blessed  her,  and 
rushed  out  of  the  room..  His  lady  supplied  her  with  clothes,  and 
their  parting  was  most  affectionate  and  affecting.  She  lived* to  a  con- 
siderably advanced  age,  but  she  could  never  speak  of  this  scene  with- 
out visible  and  deep  emotion. 

She  was  carried  down  the  river  to  Quebec,  where  she  tarried  a  few 
days,  and  then  sailed  with  Captain  Wilson  for  Boston.  She  arrived 
at  that  port  in  July,  one  month  belbrc  she  was  fourteen  years  of  age- 
She  was  joyfully  received  by  her  friends,  but  her  father  did  not  long 
survive  her  return.  After  his  death  she  resided  in  the  family  of 
Capt.  Wilson,  at  Boston,  until  she  had  acquired  the  English  language, 
of  which  before  she  was  entirely  ignorant.  She  then  went  to  New- 
bury, and  lived  in  the  famTly  of  a  relative  of  her  father,  where  she 
found  a  home,  and  that  peace  to  wliich  she  had  long  been  a  stranger* 
Her  education  had  qua  I  iff  cd  her  for  the  instruction  of  youth,  and  she 
partially  devoted  herself  to  that  employment.  She  was  engaged  in 
a  school  at  Hampton,  where  she  formed  an  acquaintance  with  Mr. 
Jonathan  Tilton,  a  gentleman  of  good  projierty  in  Kensington,  whom 
she  married  about  the  year  1776.  He  died  in  1798.  In  1801  she 
married  Mr.  John  Shute,  of  New-Market,  and  "lived  in  the  village  of 
Newfields,  in  that  town,  till  her  death,  in  September,  1811^.  She 
was  much  respected  and  csteenned  in  life,  and  her  death  was,  as  her 
uro  had  been,  that  of  a  Christian. 


CAPTAIN  JONATHAN  CARVIiB»S  NARRATIVE  OF  HIS  CAPTDRE.  ANft  SUC- 
flRUUKNT  ESCAPK  FRO\r  TtlK  LVOIAVS,  AT  THE  DLOODV  M ASSArRE  CUM- 
MfTTKD  BY  THEM,  WHKN  FORT  WILLIAM  HENKV  FKLL  INTO  THE  HA\D*> 
OF  THE  FRENVH.  UNDER  GEN.  MOMX3ALM.  IN  THE  YEAR  1757.  WUITTEX 
BY  H1M8E4|F. 

General  Webb,  who  commanded  the  Bnc^lish  army  in  North  Ame- 
rica, which  was  then  encamped  at  Fort  Edward,  having  intelligence 
that  the  French  troops  under  Monsieur  Montcalm  were  making  some 
movelnents  towards  Fort  William  Henry,  he  detached  a  corps  of 
about  fideen  hundred  men,  consisting  of  English  and  provincials,  to 
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strengthen  the  garrison.     In  this  party  I  went  as  a  volunteer  among 
the  latter. 

The  apprehensions  of  the  English  general  were  not  without  ibun- 
datioQ ;  for  the  day  after  our  arrival  wo  saw  Lake  George,  (formerly 
Lake  Sacrament)  to  which  it  lies  contiguous,  covered  with  an  im- 
mense number  of  t)oats;  and  in  a  lew  hours  we  found  our  lines  at- 
tacked by  the  French  geueral,  who  h?id  just  landed  with  eleven  thou- 
sand regulars  and  Canadians,  and  two  thousand  Indians,  ^r^olonel 
Munro,  a  brave  officer,  commanded  in  the  fort,  and  had  no  more  ihan 
two  thousand  three  hundred  men  with  hjin,  our  detachment inptuded. 

With  these  he  made  a  gallant  deii'iu-e,  and  probably  <wou Id  'have 
been  able  at  last  to  preserve  the  fort,  hud  he  l)een  properly  supported, 
and  permitted  to  continue  his  efforts.  On  every  summons  to  surren- 
der sent  by  the  French  general,  wh)  offered  the  most  honorable  " 
terms,  his  jmswer  repeatedly  was,  that  he  yet  found  himself  in  a  con- 
dition to  repel  the  most  vigorous  attacks  his  besiegers  were  able  to 
make ;  and  if  he  thought  his  present  force  insufficient,  he  could  soon 
be  supplied  with  a  greater  numlx^r  froui  the  adjacent  army. 

But  the  colonel  having  acquainted  General  Webb  with  his  situa- 
tion, and  desired  he  would  send  him  some  iresh  troops,  the  general 
despatched  a  messenger  to  him  with  a  letter,  wherein  he  informed 
him  that  it  was  not  in  his  power  to  assist  him,  and  therefore  gave 
him  ordera  to  surrender  up  the  fort  on  the  Ix^st  terms  he  could  pro- 
cure. This  packet  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  French  general,  who 
immediately  sent  a  flag  of  truce,  dcsirini^  a  conference  with  the  gover- 
nor. 

They  accordingly  met,  attended  only  by  a  small  guard,  in  the  cen- 
time bet  weeen  the  lines;  wheij  Monsieur  Montcalm  told  the  colonel, 
that  he  was  come  in  person  to  demand  po^vscssion  of  the  fort,  as  it  be- 
longed to  the  king  his  master.  The  colonel  replied,  that  he  knew  not 
how  that  could  be,  nor  should  he  surrender  it  up  whilst  it  was  in  his 
power  to  defend  it. 

The  French  general  rejoined,  at  tlm  s^me  time  delivering  the  packet 
into  th'j  colonel's  hand,  "  By  this  aulliority  do  I  mnke  the  requisition." 
The  brave  governor  had  no  sooner  read  the  cont(»nis  of  it,  and  was 
convinced  that  such  were  the  orders  of  the  comntander-in-rhkif,  and 
not  to  hG  disobeyed,  than  he  hung  his  head  in  silence,  and  reluctantly 
entered  into  a  negotiation. 

In  consideration  of  the  gallant  defence  the  garrison  had  made,  they 
were^to  be  permitted  to  march  out  with  ail  the-  hc.nors  of  war,  to  be 
allowed  covered  wagons  to  transport  their  bauga*  e  lo  Fort  Edward, 
and  a  t^u^jrd  to  protect  them  from  the  i'ury  of  the  savages. 

The  i»K>rning  after  the  capitulation  was  signed,  as  soon  as  day 
broke,  the  whole  garrison,  now  con^stinu;  of  about  i\w  thousand 
men,  besides  women  and  children,  were  drawn  up  within  the  lines, 
and  on  the  point  of  marching  off,  whin  great  numbers  of  the  Indians 
galiiered  about,  and  beg/ni  to  plunder.  We  were  at  first  in  hopes 
that  ibis  was  their  only  view,  and  sufiertd  them  to  proceed  without 
.  opposition.     Indeed  it  was  not  in  our  [>owcr  to  make  any,  h';d  ue 
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been  so  inclined ;  for  though  we  were  permitted  to  carry  off  our  arms, 
yet  we  were  not  allowed  a  single  round  of  ammunition.  In  these 
hopes,  however,  we  were  disappointed ;  lor  presently  some  of  them 
began  to  attack  the  sick  and  wounded,  when  such  as  were  not  aWe  to 
crawl  into  the  ranks,  notwithstanding  they  endeavored  to  avert  the 
fury  gf  their  enemies  by  their  shrieks  or  groans,  were  soon  despatched. 

Here  we  were  fully  in  expectation  that  the  disturbance  would  have 
concludoi^  and  our  little  army  began  to  move ;  but  in  a  abort  time  we 
saw  the  front  division  driven  back,  and  discovered  that  we  were  en- 
tirely encircled  by  the  savages.  We  expected  every  moment  that  the 
guard,  whicft  the  French,  by  the  articles  of  capitulation,  had  agreed 
to  allow  us,  would  have  arrived,  and  put  an  end  to  our  apprehensions; 
but  none  appeared.  The  Indians  now  began  to  strip  every  one,  with- 
out exception,  of  their  arms  and  clothes,  and  those  who  made  the  least 
resistance  felt  the  weight  of  their  tomahawks. 

I  happened  to  be  in  the  rear  division,  but  it  was  not  long  before  I 
shared  the  fate  of  my  companions.  Three  or  four  of  the  savages  laid 
hold  of  me,  and  whilst  some  held  their  weapon^  over  my  head,  the 
others  soon  disrobed  me  of  my  coat,  waistcoat,  hat  and  buckles, 
omitting  not  to  take  from  me  what  money  1  had  in  my  pocket.  As 
this  was  transacted  close  by  the  passage  that  led  from  the  lines  on  to 
the  plain,  near  which  a  French  sentinel  was  posted,  1  ran  to  him  and 
claimed  his  protection ;  but  he  only  called  me  an  English  dog,  and 
thrust  me  with  violence  bagk  again  into  the  midst  of  the  Indians. 

I  now  endeavored  to  join  a  body  of  our  troops  that  were  crowded 
together  at  some  distance ;  but  innumerable  were  the  blows  that  were 
made  at  me  with  diflbrent  weapons  as  I  passed  on ;  luckily,  however, 
the  savages  were  so  close  together  that^thcy  could  not  strike  at  me 
without  endangering  each  other  j  notwithstanding  which,  one  of  them 
foun^i  moans  to  make  a  thrust  at  mc  with  a  spear,  which  grazed  my 
side,  and  from  another  I  received  a  wound,  with  the  same  kind  of 
weapon,  in  my  ankle.  At  length  I  gained  the  spot  where  my  coun- 
trymen stood,  and  forced  myself  into  the  midst  pf  them.  '  But  beiore 
I  got  thus  far  out  of  the  hands  of  the  Indians,  the  collar  and  wrist- 
bands of  my  shirt  were  all  that  remained  of  it,  and  my  flesh  was 
scratched  and  torn  in  many  places  by  iheir  savage  gri{)es. 

By  this  Umc  the  warwhoop  was  given,  and  the  Indians  began  to 
murder  those  that  were  nearest  to  them  without  distinction.  It  is  not 
in  the  power  of  words  to  give  any  tolerable  idea  of  the  horrid  scene 
that  now  ensued ;  men,  women,  and  childnm  were  now  despatched  in 
the  most  wanton  and  cruel  manner,  and  inimediaVly  scalped.  Many 
of  these  savages  drank  the  blood  of  their  victims,  as  it  flowed  warm 
from  the  fatal  wound. 

We  now  perceived,  though  too  late  to  avail  us,  that  we  were  to  ex- 
I)ect  no  relief  from  the  French^  and  thatj  contrary  to  the  agreement 
they  had  so  lately  signed  to  allow  us  a  suflicient  force  to*  protect  us 
from  these  insults,  they  tacitly  permitted  them ;  for  I  could  plainly 
perceive  the  French  officers  walking  about  a^  sqjjig  distance,  discours>- 
ing  together  with  apparent  unconcern.  For  the  Ironor  of  human  naluw 
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I  Would  hope  that  this  flagrant  breach  of  every  sacred  biw  proceeded 
rather  from  the  savage  disposition  of  the  Indians,  which  I  acknow- 
ledge it  is  sometimes  almost  impossible  to  control,  and  which  might 
now  unexpectedly  have  arrived  to  a  pilch  not  easily  to  be  restrained, 
thaiJ  to  any  premeditated  design  in  the  French  commander.  An  un- 
prejudiced observer  would,  however,  be  apt  to  conclude,  that  a  body 
often  thousand  Christian  troops,  most  Chrrntian  troops,  had  it  in  their 
power  to  prevent  the  massacre  from  becoming  so  general.  But  what^ 
ever  was  lbs  cause  from  which  it  arose,  the  consequences  of  it  were 
dreadful,  and  not  to  be  paralleled  in  modern  history. 

As  the  circle  in  which  I  stood  enclosed  by  this  timef  was  much 
thinned,  and  death  seemed  to  be  approaching  with  hasty  strides,  it 
was  proposed  by  some  of  the  most  resolute  to  make  one  vigorous 
effort,  and  endeavor  to  force  our  way  through  the  savrfges,  the  only 
probable  method  of  preserving  our  lives  that  now  remained.  This^ 
however  desperate,  was  resolved  on,  and  about  twenty  of  us  sprang 
et  once  into  the  midst  of  them. 

In  a  moment  we  were  all  separated,  and  what  wag  the  fate  of  my 
companions  I  could  not  learn  till  some  months  after,  when  I  found 
that  only  fiix  or  seven  of  them  effected  their  design.  Intent  only  on 
my  own  hazardous  situation,  I  endeavored  to  make  my  way  through 
my  savage  enemies  in  the  best  manner  possible.  And  I  have  often 
been  a^onished  since,  when  I  have  recollected  with  what  composure 
I  took,  as  I  did,  every  necessary  step  for  my  preservation.  Some  I 
overturned,  being  at  that  time  young  and  athletic,  and  others  I  passed 
by,  dexterously  avoiding  their  weapons;  till  at  last  two  very  stout 
chiefs,  of  the  most  savage  tribes,  as  I  could  distinguish  by  their  dress, 
whose  strength  I  could  not  resist,  laid  hold  of  me  by  each  arm,  and 
began  to  force  me  through  the  crowd. 

I  now  resigned  myself  to  my  fate,  not  doubting  but  that  they  in- 
tended  to  despatch  me,  and  then  to  satiate  their  vengeance  with*  my 
blood,  as  r  found  they  were  hurrying  me  towards  a  retired  swamp 
that  lay  at  some  distance.  But  before  we  had  got  many  yards,  an 
English  gentleman  of  some  distinction,  as  I  could  discover  by  his 
breeches,  the  only  covering  he  had  on,  which  were  of  fine  scarlet  vel- 
vet, rushed  close  by  us.  One  of  the  Indians  instantly  relinquished  his 
hold,  and  springing  on  this  new  object,  endeavored  to  seize  him  as  his 
prey ;  but  the  gentleman  being  strong,  threw  him  on  the  ground,  and 
would  probably  have  got  away,  had  not  he  who  held  my  other  arm 
quitted  me  to  assist  his  brother.  I  seized  the  opportunjty,  and  has- 
tened away  to  join  another  party  of  English  troops  that  were  yet  un- 
broken, and  stood  in  a  body  at  some  distance.  But  before  I  had 
taken  many  steps,  I  hastily  cast  my  eyes  towards  the  crentloman,  and 
saw  the  Indian's  tomahawk  gash  intd  his  back,  and  heard  him  utter 
his  last  groan.     This  added  both  to  my  speed  and  desperation. 

I  had  left  this  shocking  scene  but  a  few  yards,  when  a  fine  boy 
about  twelve  years  of  age,  that  had  hitherto  escaped,  came  up  to  me, 
and  begged  that  I  would  let  him  lay  hold  of  me,  so  that  he  might 
stand  some  chance  of  getting  out  of  the  hands  of  the  savages.     I  told 
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him  that  I  would  give  him  every  assistance  in  my  power,  and  to  this 
purposf;  bid  him  lay  hold  ,*  but  in  a  few  monoents  he  was  torn  from 
my  side,  and  by  his  shrieks  I  judge  was  soon  demolished.  I  could 
not  help  forgetting  my  own  cares  for  a  minute,  to  lament  the  fate  of 
so  young  a  sufferer ;  but  it  was  utterly  impossible  for  me  to  take  any 
melhocis  to  prevent  it. 

I  now  got  once  more  into  the  midst  of  friends,  but  we  were  unable 
to  aflbrd  each  other  any  succor.  As  *  this  was  the  division  that  had 
advanced  the  furthest  from  the  fort,  1  thought  there  might  be  a  possi- 
bility (though  but  a  bare  one)  of  my  forcing  my  way  through  the 
outer  ranks  of  the  Indians,  and  getting  to  a  neighboring  wood,  which 
I  perceived  at  some  distance.  I  was  still  encouraged  to  hope,  by  the 
almost  miraculous  preservation  1  had  already  experienced. 

Nor  were  my  hopes  jn  vain,  nor  the  efJbrts  1  made  ineflectual. 
Suffice  to  say,  that  I  reached  the  wood ;  but  by  the  time  I  had  pene-  • 
tratcd  a  little  way  intolt,  iny  breath  was  so  exhausted  that  I  threw 
myself  into  a  break,  and  lay  for  some  minutes  apparently  at  the  last 
gasp.  At  length  I  recovered  the  power  of  respiration  ;  but  my  appre- 
hensions returned  with  all  their  former  force,  when  I  saw  several 
savages  pass  by,  probably  in  pursuit  of  me,  at  no  very  great  (iistance. 
In  this  situation  1  knew  not  whether  it  was  better  to  proceed,  or  en- 
deavor to  conceal  myself  Where  I  lay  till  night  came  on;  feanng, 
however,  that  they  would  return  the  same  way,  I  thought  it  most 
prudent  to  get  further  from  the  dreadful  scene  of  my  distresses.  Ac- 
cordingly, striking  into  another  part  of  the  wood,  I  Imslened  on  a« 
fast  as  the  briers  and  the  loss  ojf  one  of  my  shoes  would  permit  me; 
and  ailer  a  slow  progress  of  some  hours,  gained  a  hill  that  overlooked 
the  plain  which  I  had  just  let!,  from  whendc  1  could  discern  that  the 
bloody  storm  still  raged  with  unabated  fury. 

But  not  to  tire  my  readers,  I  shall  only  add,  that  after  passing  three 
days  without  subsistence,  and  enduring  the  severity  of  the  cold  dews 
for  three  nights,  I  at  length  reached  Fort  Edward  ;  where  with  proper 
care  my  body  soon  recovered  its  wonted  strength,  and  my  mind,  as 
far  as  the  rccollectioQ  of  tho  late  melancholy  events  wonld  permit,  its 
usual  composure. 

It  was  computed  that  fift(^en  hundred  persons  were  killed  or  made 
prisoners  by  these  savages  during  this  fatal  day.  Many  of  the  latter 
were  carried  otf  by  thctn  and  never  returned.  A  few,  through  favor- 
able accidenls,  found  tiieir  way  back  to  tlnur  native  country,  after 
having  experienced  a  long  and  severe  captivity. 

The  brave  Colonel  Munro  had  hastened  away,  soon  after  the  con- 
fusion began,  to  the  French  camp,  to  endeavor  to  procure  the  guard 
agrcf^d  by  the  stipulation ;  but  his  a|)plication  proving  ineflectual,  he 
remained  there  till  General  Webb  sent  a  party  of  troops  to  den>and 
and  prolect  him  back  to  P^ort  Edward.  But  these  unhappy  concur- 
•  rcnees,  which  would  probably  have  been  prevented,  had  he  been  left 
to  pursue  his  own  plans,  together  with  the  loss  of  so  many  brave  fel- 
lows, murdered  in  cold  blood,  to  whose  valor  he  had  been  stately  a 
witness,  made  such  an  impression  on  his  mind  thai  he  did  not  long 
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survive.  He  died  in  about  thi"ee  months  of  a  broken  heart,  and  with 
truth  might  it  be  said  that  he  was  an  honor  to  his  country, 

I  mean  not  to  point  out  the  following  circumstance  as  the  immedi- 
ate judgment  of  Heaven,  and  intended  as  an  atonement  for  this  slaugh- 
ter;  but  I  cannot  omit  that  very  few  of  those  different  tribes  of  Indians 
that  shared  in  it  ever  lived  to  return  home.  The  small-pox,  by  means 
of  their  communication  with  the  Europeans,  found  its  way  among 
them,  and  made  an  equal  havoc  to  what  they  themselves  had  done. 
The  methods  they  pursued  on  the  first  attack  of  that  malignant  disor- 
der, to  abate  the  fever  attending  it,  rendered  it  fatal.  Whilst  their 
blood  was  in  a  state  of  fermentation,  and  nature  was  striving  to  throw 
out  the  peccant  matter,  they  checked  her  operations  by  plunging  into 
the  water;  the  consequence  was  that  they  died  by  hundreds.  The 
few  that  survived  were  transformed  by  it  into  hideous  objects,  and 
bore  with  them  to  the  grave  deep  indented  marks  of  this  much  dreaded 
disease. 

Monsieur  Montcalm  fell  soon  afler  on  the  plains  of  Quebec. 

That  the  unprovoked  cruelty  of  this  commander  was  not  approved 
of  by  the  generality  of  his  countrymen,  I  have  since  been  convinced 
of  ,by  many  proofs.  One  only,  however,  which  I  receivejd  from  a 
person  who  was  witness  to  it,  shall  I  at  present  give.  A  Canadian 
merchant,  of  some  consideration,  having  heard  of  the  surrender  of  the 
English  fort,  celebrated  the  fortunate  event  with  great  rejoicings  and 
hospitality,  according  to  the  custom  of  that  country ;  but  no  sooner 
did  the  news  of  the  massacre  which  ensued  reach  his  ears,  than  he 
put  an  immediate  stop  to  the  festivity,  and  exclaimed  iir  the  severest 
terms  against  the  inhuman  permission ;  declaring  at  the  same  Xifnn 
that  those  that  had  connived  at  it  had  thereby  drawn  doWn  on  that 
part  of  their  king's  dominions  the  vengeance  of  Heaven.  To  this  ho 
added,' that  he  much  feared  the  total  loss  of  them  would  deservedly  bo 
the  consequence.  How  truly  this  prediction  has  been  verified,  wo 
well  know. 


A  PARTICULAR  ACCOUNT  OF  THE  CAPTIVITY  AND  REDEMPTION  OP  MR?. 
JF.MIMA  HOWE,  WHO  WAS  TAKEN  PRISON.  R  UY  TME  INOtANS  AT  IllNDS- 
DALK,  NEW  HAMPSfHRE»  ON  THK  TWENTY  SEVENTH  OF  JULY,  1755.  AS 
COMMUNICATED  TO  DB.  BELKNAP  BY  THE  REV.  BUNKEU  GAY. 

As  Messrs.  Caleb  Howe,  Hilkiah  Grout,  and  Benjamin  Graflield, 
who  had  been  ho(5ing  corn  in  the  meadow,  west  of  the  river,  were  re- 
turning home,  a  little  before  sunset,  to  a  place  called  Bridoman's  fort, 
they  w(Te  fired  upon  by  twelve  Indians,  who  had  ambushed  their 
path.  Howe  was  on  horseback,  with  two  youn<5  linU,  his  children, 
behind  him.  A  bail,  which  broke  his  thigh,  brought  him  to  the  ground. 
His  horse  ran  a  few  rods  and  fell  likewise,  and  both  the  lads  were 
takiMi.  The  Indians,  in  their  savage  manner  coming^  up  to  Howe, 
pier(^<'d  his  body  with  a  spear,  tore  ntf  his  scalp,  stuck  a  hatchet  in  hi^ 
head,  and  left  him  in  this  Ibrlorn  condition.  He  was  found  alive  the 
ijiorning  after,  by  a  party  of  men  from  Fort  Hindsdale ;  and  being 
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asked  ^  one  of  the  party  whether  he  knew  him,  he  answered,  "  Yes, 
I  know  you  all."  These  were  his  last  words,  though  he  did  not  ex- 
pire until  alter  his  friends  had  arrived  with  him  at  Fort  Hindsdale. 
Grout  was  so  fortunate  as  to  escape  unliurt.  But  Graffield,  in  attempt- 
ing to  wade  through  the  river,  at  a  certain  place  which  was  indeed  ford- 
able  at  that  time,  was  unfortunately  drowned.  Flushed  with  the  suc- 
cess they  had  met  with  here,  the  savages  went  directly  to  Bridgman's 
fort-  'J 'here  was  no  man  in  it,  and  only  three  women  and  some  chil- 
dren, viz.,  Mrs.  Jemima  Howe,  Mrs.  Submit  Grout,  and  Mrs.  Eunice 
Graffield.  Their  husbands  I  need  not  mention  again,  and  their  feel- 
ings at  this  juncture  i  will  not  attempt  to  describe.  They  had  heard 
the  enemy's  guns,  but  knew  not  what  had  happened  to  their  friends. 
Extremely  anxious  for  their  safety,  they  stood  longing  to  embrace 
.them,  until  at  length,  concluding  from  the  noise  they  heard  without 
that  some  of  them  were  come,  they  unbarred  the  gate  in  a  hurry  to 
receive  them ;  when,  lo  !  to  their  inexpressible  disappointment  and  sur- 
prise, instead  of  their  husbands,  in  rushed  a  number  of  hideous  In- 
dians, to  whom  they*  and  their  tender  otispring  became  an  easy  prey, 
and  from  whom  they  had  nothing  to  expect  but  either  an  immediate 
death  or  a  long  and  doleful  captivity.  The  latter  of  these,  by  the  fa- 
■  vor  of  Providence,  turned  out  to  be  the  lot  of  these  unhappy  women 
and  Iheir  still  more  unhappy,  because  more  helpless,  children.  Mrs. 
Graffield  had  but  one,  Mrs.  Grout  had  three,  and  Mrs.  Howe  seven. 
The  eldest  of  Mrs.  Howe's  was  eleven  years  old,  and  the  youngest 
but  six  months.  The  two  eldest  were  daughters,  which  she  had  by 
her  first  hosband,  Mr.  WiUiam.  Phipps,  who  was  also  slain  by  the 
Indians,  of  which  1  doubt  not  but  you  have  seen  an  account  in  Mr. 
Doolittle's  history.  It  was  from  the  mouth  of  this  woman  ihat  I 
lately  received  the  foregoing  account.  She  also  gave  me,  1  doubt 
not,  a  true,  though,  to  be  sure,  a  very  brief  and  imperfect  history  of 
her  captivity,  which  I  here  insert  for  your  perusal.  It  may  perhaps 
afibrd  you  some  amusement,  and  can  do  no  harm,  if,  after  it  h^s  under- 
gone your  critical  inspection,  you  should  not  think  k  (or  an  abbrevia- 
tion of  it)  worthy  to  be  preserved  among  the  records  you  are  about  to 
publish. 

The  Indians  (she  says)  having  laundered  and  put  fire  to  the  fort, 
we  marched,  as  near  as  I  could  judge,  a  mile  and  a  half  into  the 
woods,  where  we  encamped  that  nit^ht.  When  the  morning  came, 
and  we  had  advanced  as  much  farther,  six  Indians  were  sent  back  to 
the  place  of  our  ktc  a]x)do,  who  collected  a  littlo  more  plunder,  and 
destroyed  some  other  effects  that  had  been  left  behind  ;  but  they  did 
not  return  until  the  day  was  so  far  sj)ent,  that  it  was  judged  best. to 
continue  where  we  were  through  the  night.  Early  the  next  morning 
we  set  off  for  Canada,  and  continued  our  march  eight  days  succes- 
sively, until  we  had  reached  the  place  where  the  Indians  had  left  iheir 
canoes,  about  fifteen  miles  from  Crown  Point.  This  was  a  long  and 
tedious  march ;  but  the  captives,  by  divine  assistance,  were  enabled  lo 
endure  it  with  less  trouble  and  difficulty  than  they  had  reason  to  ex- 
pect.    From  such  savage  masters,  in  such  indigent  circumstances,  we 
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«ould  not  rationally  hope  for  kinder  treatment  than  we  received. 
Some  of  us,  it  is  true^  had  a  harder  lot  than  others ;  and,  among  the 
children,  I  thou^t  my  soa  Squire  had  the  hardest  of  any.  lie  wa;^ 
then  only  four  years  old,  and  when,  we  stopped  to  rest  our  weary 
limbs,  and  he  sat  down  on  his  master's  pack,  the  savage  monster 
would  ollcn  knock  him  off;  and  sometimes,  too,  with  the  handle  of  his^ 
hatchet.  Several  ugly  marks,  indented  in  his  head  by  the  cruel  In- 
dians, at  that  teader  age,  are  still  plainly  to  Ije  seen. 

At  length  we  arrived  at  Crown  Point,  and  took  up  our  quarlprs 
there  for  the  space  of  near  a  week.  In  the  mean  time  some  of  the 
Indians  went  to  Montreal,  and  took  several  of  the  weary  captives 
along* with  them,  with  a  view  of  selling  them  to  the  French.  They, 
did  not  succeed,  however,  in  finding  a  market  for  any  of  them.  They 
gave  my  youngest  daughter,  Submit  Phipps,  to  the  governor,  D(» 
vaudreuil ;  had  a  drunken  frolic,  and  returned  again  to  Crown  Point 
with  the  re«t  of  their  prisoners.  From  hence  we  set  off  for  St.  Johns, 
in  four  or  five  canoeB,  just  as  night  was  coming  on,  and  wei-c  soon 
surrounded  with  darkness.  A  heavy  storm  hung  over  us.  The 
sound  of  the- rolling  thunder  was  very  terrible  upon  the  waters,  which, 
at  every  flash  of  expansive  lightning,  seemed  to  be  all  in  a^  blaze. 
Yet  to  this  we  were  indebted  for  all  the  light  wc  enjoyed.  No  object 
could  we  discern  any  longer  than  the  flashes  lasted.  In  this  postu«» 
we  sailed  in  our  open,  tottering  canoes  almost  the  whole  of  that  dreary 
night.  The  morning,  indeed,  had  not  yet  begun  to  dawn,  when  we 
all  went  ashore ;  and  having  collected  a  heap  of  isand  and  gravel  for  a 
pillow,  I  laid  myself  down,  with  my  tender  infant  by  my  side,  not 
knowing  where  any  of  my  other  children  were,  or  what  a  miserable 
condition  they  might  be  in.  The  next  day,  however,  under  the  wing 
of  that  ever-present  and  all-powerful  Providence,  which  had  preserved 
us  through  the  darkness  and  imminent  dangers  of  the  preceding  nighty 
we  all  arrived  in  safety  at  St.  Johns.  e 

Our  next  movement  was  to  St  Francois,  the  metropolis,  if  1  may 
so  call  it,  to  which  the  Indians,  who  led  us  captive,  belonged.  Soon 
afler  our  arrival  at  their  wretched  capital,  a  council,  consisting  of  the 
chief  sachera  and  some  princi|>al  warriors  of  the  St.  Francois  tribe, 
was  convened,  and  after  the  ceremonies  usual  on  such  occasions  were 
over,  I  was  conducted  and  delivered  to  an  old  squaw,  whom  the  In- 
dians told  me  I  must  call  my  mother;  my  .infant  still  continuing  to  be 
the  property  of  its  original  Indian  owners.  I  was  nevertheless  permit- 
ted to  keep  it  with  me  a  while  longer,  for  the  sake  of  saving  them  th(i 
trouble  of  looking  after  it,  and  of  maintaining  .it  with  my  milk.  When 
the  weather  began  to  grow  cold,  shuddering  at  the  prospect  of  ap- 
proachiitg  winter,  I  acquainted  my  new  mother  that  I  did  not  think  it 
would  be  possible  for  me  to  endure  it,  if  I  must  spend  it  with  her,  and 
fare  as  the  Indians  did.  Listening  to  my  repeated  and  earnest  solici- 
tations, that  I  might  be  disposed  of  among  some  of  the  French  inha- 
bitants of  Canada,  she  at  length  set  oflT  with  me  and  my  infant,  at- 
tended  by  some  male  Indians,  upon  a  journey  to  Montreal,  in  hopes* 
of  finding  a  market  for  me  there.  Hut  the  attempt  proved  unsuccess- 
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ful,  and  the  journey  tedious  indeed.  Our  provisions  were  so  scanty, 
as  well  as  insipid  and  unsavory ;  iWo  weather  was  so  cold,  and  the  tra- 
v(illing  so  very  bad,  tkat  it  oilen  seemed  as  if  I  must  have  perished  on 
the  wo^.  The  lips  of  my  poor'  child  were  sometimes  so  benumbed, 
♦hat  when  1  put  it  to  my  breast  it  could  not,  till  it  grew  warm,  imbibe 
the  nourishment  requisite  for  its  support.  While  we  wei*e  at  Mou- 
tr»»al,  we  went  into  the  house  of  a  certain  French  gentleman,  whose 
lady,  being  sent- for,  and  coming  into  the  room  wliere  1  was,  to  exam- 
ine me,  seeing  i  had  an  inlant,  exclaimed  suddenly  in  this  manner : 
^»  Damn  it,  1  will  not  buy  a  woman  that  has  a  child  to  look  after." 
There  was  a  swill-paii  standing  near  me,  in  which  I  observed  some 
crusts  and  crumbs  of  bread  swimmina  on  the  surface  of  the  greasy 
liquor  it  contained ;  sorely  pinched  with  hunger,  1  skimmed  them  ofl* 
with  my  hands  and  eat  them ;  and  this  was  all  the  refreshment  which 
the  house  afforded  me.  Somewhere,  in  the  course  of  this  visit  to 
Montreal,  my  Indian  mother  was  so  unfortunate  aif  to  catcjj  the  small- 
pox, of  which  di.stemper  she  died  soon  after  our  return,  which  was  by 
water,  to  St.  Francois. 

And  now  came  on  llie  season  when  the  Indians  began  to  prepare 
for  a  \^inter's  hunt.  1  was  ordered  to  return  my  poor  child  to  thost' 
of  them  who  still  claimed  it  as  their  property.  This  was  a  severe 
trial.  The  babe  clung  to  my  bosom  with  all  its  might;  but  I  was 
obliged  to  pluck  it  thence,  and  deliver  it,  shrieking  and  screaming 
enough  to  |ienetrate  a  heart  of  stone,  into  the  hands  of  those  unfeeling 
wretches,  whose  tender  mercies  may  be  termed  cruel.  It  was  soon 
carried  off  by  a  hunting  party  of  those  Indians  to  a  place  called  Mes- 
siskow,  at  the  lower  end  of  Lal<e  Champlain,  whither,  in  about  a 
month  a-ftcr,  it  was  my  fortune  to  follow  them.  I  had  preserved  my 
milk  in  hopes  of  seeing  my  beloved  child  again.  And  liere  I  found 
it,  it  is  true,  but  in  a  condition  that  afforded  me  no  great  satisfaction, 
it  being  greaJly  emaciated,  and  almostxStarved.  I  took  it  in  my  arms^ 
put  its  face  to  mine,  and  it  instantly  bit  mo  with  such  violence  that  ii 
seemed  as  if  I  must  have  parted  with  a  piece  of  my  cheek.  I  was 
permitted  to  lodge  with  it  that  and  the  tw«  following  nights ;  but  every 
morning  that  intervened,  the  Indians,  I  suppose  on  purpose  to  torment 
me,  sent  me  away  to  another  wigwam  which  stood  at  a  little  distance, 
.  though  not  so  far  from  the  one  in  which  my  distressed. infant  was  con- 
fined, but  that  I  could  plainly  hear  its  incessant  cries  and  heart-rending 
lamentations.  In  this  deplorable  condition  I  was  obliged  to  take  my 
leave  of  it,  on  the  morning  of  the  third  day  after  my  arrival  at  the 
place.  We  moved  down  the  lake  several  miles  the  same  day  ;  and 
the  night  following  was  remarkable  on  account  of  the  great  earth- 
quake*  which  terribly  shook  that  howling  wilderness.  Among  the 
islands  hereabouts  we  spent  the  winter  season,  often  shifting  our  quar- 
ters, and  roving  about  from  one  place  to  another ;  our  family  consist- 
ing of  three  j>ersons  only,  besides  myself,  viz:  my  late 'mother's 
daughter,  whom   therefore  I  called  my  sister,  her   sanhop,  and  a 

*  November  18, 1755. 
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pnpoose.  They  once  left  me  alone  two  dismal  nights ;  and  when  they 
returned  to  me  again,  perceiving  them  smile  at  each  other,  I  asked, 
"  What  is  the  matter  ?"  They  replied  that  two  of  my  children  wcn^ 
no  more;  one  of  which,  they  said,  died  a  natural  death,  and  the  otiicr 
was  knocked  on  the  head.  I  did  not  utter  many  words,  but  my  Iieart 
w«is  sorely  pained  within  me,  and  my  mind  exceedingly  tix)ublc<l  with 
iitrange  and  awful  ideas.  1  often  imagined,  for  instance,  that  I  plainly 
saw  the  naked  carcasses  of  my  deceased  children  hanging  ujK)n  the 
limbs  of  the  trees,  as  the  Indians  are  wont  to  hang  the  raw  hides  oC 
those  beasts  which  they  take  in  hunting. 

It  was  not  long,  however,  before  it  was  so  ordered  by  kind  Trc/v  i- 
dence  that  I  should  be  relieved  in  a  good  measure  from  those  hor- 
rid imaginations;  for  as  1  was  walking  one  day  upon  liic  ice,  observ- 
ing a  smoke  at  some  distance  upon  the  land,  it  must  proceed,  thought 
1,  from  the  fire  of  some  Indian  hut,  and  who  knows  but  some  one  of 
my  poor  children  may  be  there?  My  curiosity,  thus  excited,  led  me 
to  the  place,  and  there  1  found  my  son  Caleb,  a  little  boy  between  two 
and  three  years  old,  whom  I  had  lately  buried,  in  sentiment  i\\  least,- 
or  rather  imagined  to  have  been  deprivecT  of  life,  and  perhajjs  als(* 
tlenied  a  decent  grave.  I  found  him  likewise  in  tolerable  health  ajid 
circumstances,  under  the  protection  of  a  fond  Indian  mother ;  and 
mojfeover*had  the  happiness  of  lodging  with  him  in  my  arms  onn 
joyful  night.  Again  we  shifted  our  quarters,  and  when  we  had  tra- 
velled eight  or  ten  miles  upon  the  snow  and  ice,  came  to  a  place  where 
the  Indians  manufactured  sugar,  which  they  extiticti^d  from  the  muplf^ 
trees.  Here  an  Indian  came  to  visit  us,  whr^m  I  knew,  and  v(Hiid 
^peak  English.  He  asked  me  why  I  did  not  go  to  see  my  son  »Squin\ 
I  replied  that  I  had  lately  been  informed  that  he  was  dead^  lie  a-- 
sui^d  me  that  he  was  yet  alive,  and  but  two  or  three  miles  o{\\  on  the 
op}>osite  side  of  the  lake.  At  my  request  he  gave  me  the  l)cst  ^lirec- 
tionjT  he  could  to  the  place  of  his  abode.  I  resolved  to^  embrace  ih  • 
first  opportunity  that  oflRjred  of  endeavoring  to  search  it  out.  \Vhi!r 
I  was  busy  in  contemplating  this  affair,  the  Indians  obtaine<l  a  little 
bread,  of  which  they  gave  fke  a  small  share.  1  did  not  taste  a  mor- 
sel of  it  myeelf,  but  saved  it  all  for  my  poor  child,  if  1  should  be  so 
lucky  as  to  find  him.  At  length,  havings  obtained  of  my  keepers 
leave  to  be  absent  for  one  day,  1  set  off*  early  in  the  morning,  and 
steering,  as  well  as  I  could,  ac-cording  to  the  directions  which  the 
friendly  Indian  had  given  me,  1  quickly  found  tlie  place  which  he  had  so 
accurately  marked  out.  I  beheld,  as  I  drew  nigh,  my  little  son  with- 
out the  camp ;  but  he  looked,  thought  I,  like  a  starved  and  mangy 
puppy,  that  had  been  wallowing  in  the  ashes.  I  took  him  in  my  arms, 
and  he  spoke  to  mo  those  words,  in  the  Indian  tongue :  *»  Mother,  are 
you  come  ?"  I  took  him  into  the  wigwam  with  me,  and  observing  a 
number  of  Indian  children  in  it,  I  distributed  all  the  bread  which  I 
had  reserved  for  my  own  children,  among  them  all,  otherwise  I  should 
have  given  gi^eat  offence.  My  little  boy  fippoarcd  to  be  very  fond  of 
his  new  mother,  kept  as  near  me  as  possible  while  I  staid,  and  when 
I  told  him  I  nuisl  go,  he  fell  as  thoi^h  he  had  been  knocked  down 
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with  a  club.  Hut  luiviug  recommended  him  to  the  care  of  Him  who 
Miade  him,  when  itie  day  was  far  spent,  and  the  time  would  permit  me 
fn  stay  no  longer,  1  (l(;parted,  you  may  well  suppose,  with  a  heavy 
iufid  at  my  heart.  The  tidings  I  had  received  of  the  death  of  my 
\  ouniiost  ciiild  had,  a  little  before,  been  confirmed  to  me  beyond  a 
ijoubt,  but  I  could  not  mourn  so  heartily  for  the  deceased  as  for  the 
living  child. 

\\  hen  I  lie  winter  broke  up,  we  removed  to  St.  Johns;  and  througii 
:[iu  ensuing  ifummer,  our  principal  residence  was  at  no  great  distance 
:Vnhi  ilu'  iort  at  that  place.  In  the  mean  time,  however,  jny  sister's 
'  i-l  and,  having  l)cen  out  with  a  scouting  party  to  some  of  the  Eng- 
lish scitlemcuts,  had  ailrunken  frolic  at  the  fort  when  he  returned • 
Mis  wife,  who  never  got  drunK,  but  had  often  experienced  the  ill 
«  Ahcis  of  her  hasband's  intemperance,  fearing  what  the  consequence 
might  prove  if  he  slwuld  come  home  in  a  mojrose  and  turbulent  hu- 
mor, to  avoid  his  insolence,  proposed  that  we  should  both  retire,  and 
I.''op  out  of  the  reach  t)f  it  until  the  storm  abated.  We  absconded 
;u.C')rdingly,  but  so  it  liappened  that  I  rctui'ned  and  ventured  into  his 
;Tostjnce,  bclbrc  his  wife  liad  presumed  to  come  nigh  him.  I  found 
ijiin  in  his  wigwam,  and  in  a  surly  mbod  ;  and  not  being  able  to  rc- 
wu'^r;  upon  his  wife,  because  she  was  not  at  home,  he  laid  hold  of 
ine,  and  hurried  me  to  the  fort,  and,  for  a  trifling  considertttion,  sold 
mc  to  a  French  gentleman  whose  name  was  Saccapee.  'Tis  an  iH 
wiiiu  certainly  that  blows  nobody  any  good.  1  had  been  with  the 
Indians  a  year  lacking  fourteen  days ;  and,  if  not  for  n^y  sister,  yet 
i(>r  me,  'twas  a  lucky  circumstance  indeed,  which  thus  at  last,  in  an 
unexpected  moment,  snatched  me  out  of  their  cruel  hands,  ag4  placed 
Mie  l)eyoi)d  the  reach  of  their  insolent  power. 

After  my  Indian  master  had  disposetl  of  me  in  the  manner  related 
iToovc,  and  the  moment  of  sober  reflection  had  arriyed,  perceiving 
Uiat  ihe  man  jnrho  bought  me  had  taken  the  advantage  of  him  in  an 
unguarded  liour,  his  resentments  lx)gan  to  kindle,  and  his  indignation 
I'jsr  >o  huh,  that  he  threatened  to  kill  me  if  he  should  meet  me  alone, 
*n\  if  he  could  not  revcivM^  himseif  thuSy  that  he  would  set  fire  to  the 
ibrt.  I  was  llierefore  secreted  in  an  upper  chamber,  and  the  fort 
«  irefully  Lninrdcd,  until  his  wrath  had  time  to  cool.  My  service  in 
flic  })imily  to  which  I  was  now  advanced,  was  perfect  freedom  iii  com- 
p;i  iLson  with  what  it  had  been  among  the  barbarous  Indians.  My  new 
inaster  and  mistress  were  both  as  kind  and  generous  towards  me  as  I 
I'ould  anywa}  s  cxj^ect.  1  seldom  asked  a  faror  of  either  of  them  but 
it  was  readily  granted ;  in  consequence  of  which  I  had  it  in  my  power, 
in  many  instances,  to  administer  aid  and  refreshment  to  th^  poor  pris- 
oners of  my  own  nation,  who.  were  brought  into  St.  Johns  during  my 
fiixide  in  the  family  of  the  above-mentioned  benevolent  and  hospitable 
Siiccapec.  Yet  even  in  this  family  such  trials  awaited  me  as  I  had 
littl(j  reason  to  expect,  but  stood  in  need  of  a  large  stock  of  prudence, 
tn  enable  me  to  encounter  them.  Must  i  tell  you,  then,  that  even  the 
ir<)orl  old  man  himself,  who  considered  ino  as  his  property,  and  like- 
wise a  warm  and  resolute  son  of  his,  at  that  same  time,  and  under  the 
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aame  roof,  became  both  excessively  fond  of  my  company ;  so  that  be- 
tween these  two  rivals,  the  father  and  the  son,  I  found  myself  in'  a 
very  critical  situation  indeed,  and  was  greatly  embarrassed  and  per- 
plexed, hardly  knowing  many  times  how  to  behave  in  such  a  manner 
as  at  once  to  secure  my  own  virtue,  and  the  good  esteem  of  the 
lamiiy  in  which  1  resided,  and  upon  which  I  was  wholly  dependent 
for  my  daily  support.  At  length,  however,  through  the  tender  com- 
passion or  a  certain  English  gentleman,**  the  Governor  of  Vaudreuil, 
being  made  acquainted  with  the  condition  I  had  fallen  into,  immedi- 
ately  ordered  the  young  and  amarous  Saccapee,  then  an  officer  in  the 
French  array,  from  the  field  of  Venus  to  the  field  of  Mars,  and  at  the 
satne  time  also  wrote  a  letter  to  hi%»  father,  enjoining  it  upon  him  by 
no  means  to  suffer  me  to  be  abused,  but  to  make  my  situation  and 
service  in  his  family  as  easy  and  delightful  as  possible.  I  was  more- 
over under  unspeakable  obligations  to  the  governor  upon  another  ac- 
count. I  had  received  intelligence  from  my  daughter  Mary,  the 
purport  of  which  was,  that  there  was  a  pros[)ect  .of  her  being 
shortly  married  to  a  young  Indian  of  the  tribe  of  St.  Francois,  with 
which  tribe  she  had  coiitiAued  from  the  beginning  of  her  captivity. 
These  were  heavy  tidings,  and^ddcd  greatl)-'  to  the  poignancy  of  my 
other  afflictions.  However,  not  long  after  1  had  heard  this  melan- 
choly ncw^,  an  opportunity  presented  of  acquainting  that  humane  and 
generous  gentleman,  the  commaridtrr-in-chicf,  and  my  illustrious  bene« 
factor,  with  this  affair  also,  who,  in  compassion  for  my  sufferings,  and 
to  mitigate  my  sorrows,  issued  his  orderd  in  good  time,  and  had  my 
daughter  taken  away  from  the  Indians,  and  conveyed  to  the  same 
nunnery  where  her  sister  was  then  lodged,  with  his  express  injunction 
that  iheyshould  both  of  them  together  l)e  well  looked  aller,  and  care- 
fully educated,  as  his  adopted  children.  In  this  school  of  superstition 
and  bigotry  they  continued  while  the  war  in  those  days  between 
France  and  Great  Hritain  lasted.  At  the  conclusion  of  which  war, 
the  governor  went  home  to  France,  took  my  eldest  daughter  along 
with  him,  and  married  her  then  to  a  French  gentleman,  whose  name 
is  Cron  Lewis.  Me  was  at  Boslon  with  the  fleet  under  Count  de  Ee- 
laing,  (IT'iti)  and  one  of  his  clerks.  My  other  daughter  still  conti- 
nuing m  the  nunnery,  a  considerable  time  had  elapsed  afler  my  re- 
turn iVom  cai)iivity,  wh»ni  I  made  a  journey  to  Canada,  resolving  to 
use  my  k'st  endeavoro  not  to  return  without  her.  1  arrived  just  in 
time  to  prevent  her  being  sent  to  France.  She  was  to  have  gone  in 
the  next  vesst^l  that  sailed  for  that  place.  And  I  found  it  extremely 
ditficult  to  prevail  with  her  to  quit  the  nunnery  and  go  home  with  me; 
yea,  she  absolutely  refused,  and  all  the  persuasions  and  arguments  1 
<x)uld  u;>o  with  Iter  were  to  no  eireot,  until  after  1  had  been  to  the  go- 
xernor,  and  obtained  a  letter  from  him  to  the  superintendent  of  th« 
nuns,  in  which  he  threatened,  if  my  daughter  should  not  be  imme- 
diately delivered  into  my  hands,  or  could  not  be  prevailed  with  to 
submit  to  my  paternal  authority,  that  he  would  send  a  band  of  soldiers 

*  CoL  Feter  Schuyler,  then  a  pritoner. 
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to  assist  me  in  bringing  her  away.  Upon  bearing  this  she  made  no 
farther  resistance.  But  so  extremely  bigotefl  was  she  to  the  customs 
and  rciigioa  of  the  place,  that,  after  all,  she  left  it  with  the.  greatest 
reluctance,  and  the  most  bitter  lamentations,  which  she  continued  as 
we  passed  the  streets,  and  wholly  refused  to  be  comforted.  My  good 
friend,  Major  Small,  whom  w^'met  with  on  the  way,  tried  all  he 
could  to  console  her ;  and  was  so  very  kind  and  obliging  as  to  bear 
us  company,  and  carry  my  daughter  behind  him  on  horseback. 

But  I  have  run  on  a  little  belbre  my  story,  for  1  have  not  yet  in- 
formed you  of  the  means  and  manner  of  my  own  redemption,  to  the 
accomplishing  of  which,  the  recovery  of  my  daughter  just  mentioned, 
and  the  ransoming  of  some  of  my  other  children,  several  gentlemen 
of  note  contributed  not  a  little ;  to  whose  goodness  therelore  i  am 
greatly  indebted,  and  sincerely  hope  I  shall  never  be  so  ungrateful  as 
to  forget.  Colonel  Schuybr  in  particular  was  so  very  kind  and  gen- 
erous as  to  advance  2700  livres  to  procure  a  ransom  for  myself  and 
three  of  my  children.  He  accompanied  and  conducted  us  from  Mon- 
treal to  Albany,  and  entertained  us  in  the  most  friendly  and  hospita- 
ble manner  a  consideraljle  time,  at  his  owa  house,  and  I  believe  en- 
tirely at  his  own  expense. 

I  have  spun  out  the  above  narrative  to  a  much  gi'eater  length  th  m 
I  at  tirst  intended,  and  shall  conclude  it  with  referring  yoUf  for  a  more 
ample  and  brilliant  account  of  the  captive  heroine  who  is  the  subject 
of  it,  to  Col.  Humphrey's  History  of  the  Life  of  Gen.  Israel  Putnam, 
together  with  some  remarks  upon  a  few  clauses  in  it.  I  never  indeed 
had  the  pleasure  of  peru^-ing  tlie  whole  of  said  history,  but  remember 
ta  have  seen  some'  time  ago  an  extract  from  it  in  one  of  the  Boston 
newspapers,  in  which  the  colonel  has  extolled  the  beauty  and  good 
eense,  atld  rare  accomplishments  of  Mrs.  Howe,  the  person  whom  he 
endeavors  to  paint  in  the  most  lively  and  I'ngaging  colors,  perhaps  a  lit- 
tle too  highly,  and  in  a  style  that  may  appear  to  those  who  are  acquainted 
with  her  to  this  day  romantic  and  extravagant.  And  the  colonel  must 
needs  have  been  misinlbrmed  with  respect  to  some  particulars  that  he 
has  mentioned  in  her  history.  Indeed,  when  I  read  the  extract  from 
his  history  to  Mrs.  Tule,  (which  name  she  has  derived  Irom  a  third 
husband,  whose  widow  she  now  remains,)  she  seemed  to  be  well 
pleased,  and  said  at  tirst  it  was  all  true,  but  soon  after  contradicted 
the  circumstance  of  her  lover's  being  so  bereft  of  his  senses,  when  he 
saw  her  moving  oflT  in  a  boat  at  some  distance  from  the  shore,  us  to 
plunge  into  the  water  after  her,  in  consequence  of  which  he  was  seen 
no  more.  It  is  true,  she  said,  that  as  she  was  i-eturning  from  Mon- 
treal to  Albany,  she  met  with  young  Saccapee  on  the  way  ;  that  she 
was  in  a  boat  with  Colonel  Schuyler;  that  the  French  officer  came 
on  board  the  boat,  made  her  some  handsome  presents,  took  his  final 
leave  of  her,  and  departed,  to  outward  appearance,  in  tolerable  g<3od 
humor. 

She  morever  says,  that  when  she  wont  to  Canada  for  her  daugh- 
ter, she  met  with  him  again ;  that  he  showed  her  a  lock  of  her  hair: 
her  name  likewise,  printed  with  vermillion  on  his  arm.     As  to  her 
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,  being  chosen  agent  to  go  to  Europe,  iu  behalf  of  the  people  of  Hinds- 
dale,  when  Colonel  Howard  obtained  from  the  government  of  New 
York  a  patent  oi*  their  lands  on  ihc*  west  side  of  the  Connecticut  river, 
it  was  never  once  thought  of  by  the  Hiiid-dale  people  until  the  above- 
mentioned  extract  arrived  ariiong  iliein,  in  which  the  author  has  in- 
serted it  as  a  matter  of  undoubted  lact. 


STATISTICAL  VIEW* 

Grand  Osage. — They  claim  the  country  within  the  following 
limits,  viz:  commencing  at  the  mouth  ol'  a  south  branch  of  the  Osage 
river,  called  Neangeva,  and  with  the  .sfune  to  its  source ;  thence  south- 
wardly to  intersect  the  Arkansas,  aliout  one  hundred  miles  below  the 
three  forks  of  that  river;  thence  up  iho  principal  branch  of  the  same, 
to  the  confluence  of  a  large  northwardly  branch  of  the  same,  lying  a 
considerable  distance  west  of  the  Grout  8a  in(s  and  with  that  stream 
nearly  to  iU  source;  thence  northwardly,  fcnvards  the  Kansas  river, 
embracing  the  waters  of  the  Upper  .portion  of  the  Osage  river ;  and 
thence  obliquely  approaching  the  same  to  the  beginning.  The  cli- 
mate is  delightful,  and  the  soil  lertile  in  the  extreme.  The  lace  of  ' 
the  country  is  generally  level,  and  well  watered  ;  the  eastern  part  of 
the  country  is  covered  with  tC  variety  of  excellont  timber;  the  western 
and  middle  country,  high  prairio:^.  It  embraces  within  its  limits  four 
salines,  which  are,  in  point  of  nmg^iiude  and  excellence,  unequalled* 
by  any  known  in  North  America  ;  there  are  also  many  others  of  less 
note.  The  principal  part  of  the  Croat  Osa_,e  have  always  resided 
at  their  villages,  on  the  Osage  river,  since  thoy  have  been  known  to 
the  inhabitants  of  Louisiana.  About  throe  years  since,  nearly  one 
half  of  this  nation,  headed  by  their  rhiof,  the  Bigtrack,  eniigrated  to 
the  three  forks  of  the  Arkansas ;  near  \n  hich,  and  on  its  north  side, 
they  established  a  village,  whore  thoy  now  rcNide.  The  Little  Osage 
formerly  resided  on  the  southwest  side  o!'  the  Missouri,  near  the  mouth 
of  Grand  river;  but,  being  reduced  by  continual  warfare  with  their 
neighbors,  were  compelled  to  seek  the  [)r-..teclion  of  the  Great  Osage, 
near  whom  they  now  rcside. 

Kansas. — The  limits  oi'the  country  thoy  claim  is  not  known.  The 
country  in  which  they  reside,  and  from  thence  to  the  Missouri,  is  a 
delightful  one,  and  generally  well  watered,  and  covered  with  excel- 
lent timber;  they  hunt^  to  the  upper  part  of  Kansas  and  Arkansas 
rivers;  their^tradc  may  be  expected  to  increase  with  proper  manage- 
ment. At  present  they  are  a  .dissolute,  lawless  banditti ;  frequently 
plunder  their  tradeix,  and  commit  depredations  on  persons  ascending 
and  descending  the  iMissouri  river ;  population  rather  increasing.  The 
people,  ns  well  as  the  CJrcat  and  Little  Osages,  are  stationary,  at  their 
villages,  from  al)Out  the  li)\h  of- March  to  the  l5th'  of  May,  and 
again  from  tjie  15th  (»f  August  to  the  15th  of  October;  the  balance 
vf  the  year  is  appropriated  to  hunting.     They  cultivate  corn,  6:c% 
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Ottoes. — They  have  no  idea  of  an  exclusive  possession  of  any 
country,  nor  do  they  assign  themselves  any  limits.  I  do  not  believe 
(hat  they  would  object  to  the  introduction  of  any  well  disposed  Indians; 
they  treat  the  traders  with  respect  and  hospitality,  generally.  In 
their  occupations  of  hunting  and  cultivation,  they  are  the  same  with 
the  Kansas  and  Osage.  They  hunt  on  the  Saline  and  Nimmehaw 
rivers,  and  west  of  them  in  the  plains.  The  country  in  which  they 
hunt  lies  well ;  it  is  extremely  fertile  and  well  watered ;  that  part  of  it 
which  borders  on  Nimmehaw  and  Missouri  possesses  a  good  portion 
of  timber  ;  population  rather  increasing.  They  have  always  rcsided 
near  the  place  where  their  village  is  situated,  and  are  the  descendants 
of  the  Missouris. 

MissouBis. — These  are  the  femnabt  of  the  most  numerous  nation 
inhabiting  the  Missouri,  when  first  known  to  the  French.  Their  an- 
cient and  principal  village  was  situated  in  an  extensive  and  fertile 
plain,  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Missouri,  just  below  the  entrance  of 
the  Grand  river.  Repeated  attacks  of  the  small-pox,  together  with 
their  war  with  the  Saukees  and  Renards,  have  reduced  them  to  their 
present  state  of  dependence  on  the  Ottoes,  with  whom  they  reside,  as 
well  in  their  village  as  on  their  huuting  excursions.  The  Ottoes 
view  them  as  their  inferiors,  and  sometimes  treat  them  amiss.  These 
people  are  the  real  proprietors  of  an  extensive  and  fertile  country 
lying  on  the  Missouri,  above  their  ancierut  village  for  a  considerable 
distance,  and  as  low  as  the  mouth  of  the  Osage  river,  and  thence  to 
the  Mississij)pi. 

^  Panias. — With  respect  to  their  idea  of  the  possession  of  soil,  it  is 
similar  to  that  of  the  Ottoes.  They  hunt  on  the  south  side  of  tlie 
River  Platte,  higher  up,  and  on  the  head  of  the  Kansas.  A  great  pro- 
portion of  this  country  is  open  plains,  interspersed,  however,  wiih 
groves  of  timber,  which  are  most  generally  Ibund  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  water-courses.  It  is  generally  fertile  and  well  watered  ;  lies  level, 
and  free  of  stone.  They  have  resided  in  the  country  which  the\ 
now  inhabit,  since  ihey  were  known  to  the  whiles.  'J^ieir  trade  is  a 
valuable  one,  from  the  large  proportion  of  beaver  and  otter  which 
they  furnish ;  and  it  may  be  expected  yet  to  increase,  as  those  ani- 
mals are  still  abundant  in  their  country.  The  periods  of  their  resi- 
dence at  their  village  and  hunting  are  similar  to  the  Kansas  and 
Osages.  Their  population  is  increasing.  They  are  friendly  and 
hospitable  to  all  white  persons ;  pay  great  respect  and  deference  to 
their  traders,  with  whom  they  are  punctual  in  the  payment  of  tbeii* 
debts. 

Panias  REruBLiCAKs — Are  a  branch  of  the  Pania  Proper,  or,  as 
they  are  frequent!^  termed,  the  Big  Paunch,  About  ten  years  since 
ihey  withdrew  themselves  from  the  mother  nation,  and  established  a 
village  on  a  large  northwardly  branch  of  the  Kansas,  to  which  they 
have  given  name ;  they  afterwards  subdivided  and  lived  in  difTereut 
|)ai*ts  of  t4ie  couniry  on  the  waters  ef  Kansas;  they  rejoined  the  Panias 
Proper  last  spring.     What  has  been  said  with  respect  to  the  Panias 
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Proper  is  applicable  on  the  Republican  river,  which  is  better  stocked 
with  timber  tlmn  that  hunted  by  the  Panias. 

Pa  MAS  LouiM  OR  VV^oLVEs. — ^These  are  also  a  branch  of  the  Pa- 
nias Proper,  who  separated  themselves  from  that  nation  many  years 
smce,  and  established  themselves  on  a.north  branch  of  the  River  Platte, 
to  which  their  name  was  also  given ;  these  people  have  likewise  no 
idea  of  an  exclusive  right  to  any  portion  of  that  country.  They  hunt 
on  the  Wolf  river  above  their  village,  and  on  the  River  Platte  above 
the  mouth  of  that  river.  Tlii.s  country  is  very  similar  to  that  of  the 
River  Panias  Proper,  though  there  is  an  extensive  body  of  fertile,  well 
timbered  land  between  the  Wolf  river  below  their  village  and  the  River 
Corn  de  Cerf,  or  Elkhorn  river.  They  cultivate  corn,  beans,  d&c. 
The  particulars  related  of  the  other  Panias  are  also  applicable  to  them. 

Mahas. — They  have  no  idea  ot  exclusive  possession  of  soil.  About 
ten  years  since  they  boasted  of  seven  hundred  warriors.  They  have 
lived  in  a  village,  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Missouri,  two  hundred  and 
thirty-six  miles  above  the  mouth  of  the  River  Platte,  where  they  cultivated 
corn,  beans,  and  melons:  they  were  warlike,  and  the  terror  of  their  neigh- 
bors. In  the  summer  and  autumn  of  1802,  they  were  visited  by  the 
smalUpox,  which  reduced  their  numbers  to  something  less  than  three 
hundred :  they  burnt  their  village,  and  have  become  a  wandering  na- 
tion, deserted  by  the  traders,  and  the  consequent  deficiency  of  arms 
and  ammunition  has  invited  frequent  aggressions  from  their  neighbors, 
which  Ijave  tended  to  reduce  them  still  further.  They  rove  priaci- 
pally  on  the  waters,  of  the  Quicurre,  or  Rapid  river. 

PoNCARs — The  remnant  of  a  nation  once  respectaj>le  in  point  of 
numbers.  They  formerly  resided  on  a  branch  of  the  Red  river  of 
Liake  Winnipie ;  being  oppressed  by  the  Sioux,  they  removed  to  the 
west  side  of  the  Missouri,  on  Poncar  river,  where  they  built  and  for- 
tified a  village,  and  remained  some  years :  but  being  pursued  by  their 
ancient  enemies,  the  Sioux,  and  reduced  by  continual  wars,  they  have 
joined  and  now  reside  with  the  Mahas,  whose  language  they  speak. 

RiCARS — Are  the  remains  of  ten  large  tribes  of  Panias,  who  have 
been  reduced  by  the  small-pox  and  the  Sioux  to  the  present  number. 
They  live  in  fortified  villages,  and  hunt  immediately  in  their  neigh- 
borhood. The  coQntry  around  them,  in  every  direction  for  several 
hundred  miles,  is  entirely  bare  of  timber,  except  on  the  water-courses 
and  steep  declivities  of  hills,  where  it  is  sheltered  from  the  ravages  of 
fire.  The  land  is  tolerably  well  watered,  and  lies  well  for  cultivation. 
The  remains  of  the  villages  of  these  people  are  to  be  seen  on  many 
parts  of  the  Missouri,  from  the  mouth  of  Tetone  river  to  the  Mandans. 
They  claim  no  land  except  that  on  which  their  villages  stand,  and  the 
lields  which  they  cultivate.  The  Tetons  claim  the  country  around 
them.  They  are  the  oldest  inhabitants,  and  may  properly  be  called 
the  farmers  or  tenants  at  will  of  that  lawless,  savage,  and  rapacious 
race,  the  Sioux  Tetons,  who  rob  them  of  their  horses,  plunder  their 
gardens  and  fields,  and  sometimes  murder  them  without  opposition. 
If  these  people  were  freed  from  the  oppression  of  the  Tetons,  thieir 
trade  would  increase  rapidly,  and  might  be  extended  to  a  consideru- 
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bic  amount.  Thoy  maintain  a  partial  trade  with  their  oppressors, 
the  Totons,  to  whom  they  barter  horses,  mules,  corn,  beans,  and  a 
species  of  tobacco,  which  they  cultivate ;  and  receive  in  return  guns, 
ammunition,  kettles,  axes,  and  other  articles  which  the  Tetons  obtain 
from  the  Yanktons  of  the  North,  and  Sissa tones,  who  trade  with  Mr. 
Cameron,  on  the  River  St.  Peters.  These  horses  and  mules  the 
Kicars  obtain  from  their  western  neighbors,  who  visit  them  frequently 
for  the  purpose  of  trafficking. 

Mandans. — These  are  the  most  friendly,  well-disposed  Indians  in- 
habiting the  Missouri.  They  are  brave,  humane,  and  hospitable. 
About  twenty-five  years  since  they  lived  in  six  villages,  about  forty 
mil<.'s  below  their  present  villages,  on  both  sides  of  the  Missouri.  Re- 
p<^*ated  visitations  of  the  small- pox,  aided  by  frequent  attacks  of  the 
Sioux,  have  reduced  them  to  their  present  number.  They  claim  no 
particular  tract  of  country.  They  live  in  fortified  villages,  hunt  im- 
mediately in  their  neighborhood,  and  cultivate  corn,  beans,  squashes, 
and  tobacco,  which  form  articles  of  traffic  with  their  neighbors,  the 
Assinniboius ;  they  also  barter  horses  with  the  Assinniboins  for  arms, 
ammunition,  axes,  kettles,  and  other  articles  of  European  manufac- 
ture,* which  these  last  obtain  from  the  British  establisiiments  on  the 
Assinniboin  river.  The  articles  which  they  thus  obtain  from  the  As- 
sinniboins, and  the  British  traders  who  visit  them,  they  again  ex- 
change for  horses  and  leather  tents  with  the  Crow  Indians,  Chyennes, 
VVetepahatocs,  Kiawas,  Kanenavieh,  Stacton,  and  Cataka,  who  visit 
thcin  occasionally  for  the  purpose  of  traffic. 

AiiWAHHAWAT. — ^They  differ  but  very  little,  in  any  particular, 
from  the  Mandans,  their  neighbors,  except  in  the  unjust  war  which 
they,  as  well  as  the  Minetarcs,  prosecute  against  the  defenceless 
Snake  Indians,  from  which,  I  believe,  it  will  be  difficult  to  induce  them 
to  desist.  They  claim  to  have  once  been  a  part  of  the  Cmw  Indians, 
whom  they  still  acknowledge  as  relations.  They  have  resided  on  the 
Missouri  as  long  as  their  tradition  will  enable  them  to  inform. 

M 1  NET ARBs.'— They  claim  no  particular  country,  nor  do  they  as- 
>i\gn  themselves  any  limits :  their  tradition  relates  that  they  have  al- 
ways resided  at  their  present  villages.  In  their  customs,  manners, 
and  dispositions,  they  are  similar  to  the  Mandans  and  Ahwahha- 
ways.  The  scarcity  of  fuel  induces  them  to  reside,  during  the  cold 
season,  in  large  bands,  in  camps,  on  different  parts  of  the  Missouri,  as 
high  up  that  river  as  the  mouth  of  the  River  Yellow  Stone,  and  west 
of  their  villages,  about  the  Turtle  mountain.  I  believe  that  these 
people,  as  well  as  the  Mandans  and  Ahwahhaways,  might  be  pre- 
vailed on  to  remove  to  the  mouth  of  Yellow  Stone  river,  provided  an 
establishment  is  made  at  that  place.  They  have  as  yet  furnished 
scarcely  any  beaver,  although  the  country  they  hunt  abounds  with 
them ;  the  lodges  of  these  animals  are  to  be  seen  within  a  mile  of  their 
villages.  These  people  have  also  suffered  considerably  by  the  small- 
pox, but  have  successfully  re^iisted  the  attacks  of  the  Sioux. 

Saukies  and  Renarps,  or  Foxes. — These  nations  are  so  per- 
fectly consolidated,  that  they  mny,  in  fact,  be  considered  as  ooi 
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nation  only.  They  speak  the  same  language ;  they  formerly  resided  on 
the  east  side  of  the  Mississippi,  and  still  claim  the  land  on  that  side 
of  the  river,  from  the  mouth  of  the  Wisconsin  to  the  Illinois  river,  and 
eastward  toward  Lake  Michigan;  but  to  what  particular  boundary,  I 
am  not  intbrmed.  They  also  claim,  by  conquest,  the  whole  of  the 
country  belonging  to  the  ancient  Missouris,  which  forms  one  of  the 
most  valuable  portions  of  Louisiana ;  but  what  proportion  of  this  ter- 
ritory they  are  willing  to  assign  to  the  Ayouways,  who  also  claim  a 
part  -of  ib,  1  do'  not  know, .  as  they  are  at  war  with  th«  Sioux, 
•  who  live  north  and  northwest  of  them,  except  the  Yankton  Ahnah. 
Their  boundaries  in  that  quarter  are  also  undefined*:  their  trade  would 
become  much  more  valuable  if  peace  was  established  between  them 
and  the  nations  west  of  the  Missouri,  with  whom  they  are  at  war ;  the 
population  has  remained  nearly  the  same  for  many  years ;  they  raise 
an  abundance  of  corn,  beans,  and  melons ;  they  sometimes  hunt  in 
thfe  country  west  of  them,  towards  the  Missouri ;  but  their  principal 
hunting  is  on  both  sides  of  the  Mississippi,  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Wisconsin  to  the  mouth  of  the  Illinois  river.  These  people  are  ex- 
tremely friendly  to  the  whites,  and  seldom  injure  their  traders ;  but 
ihey  are  most  implacable  "enemies  to  the  Indian  nations  with  whom 
they  are  at  war.  To  them  is  justly  attributed  the  almost  entire  de- 
structign  of  the  Missouris,  the  Illinois,  Cahokias,  Kaskaskias,  and 
Piorias. 

Wapatone — Claim  the  country  in  which  they  rove  on  the  north* 
west  side  of  the  River  St.  Peters,  fi*om  their  village  to  the  mouth  of 
the  Chippeway  river,  and  thence  northeastwardly  towards  the  head 
of  the  Mississippi,  including  the  Crow- wing  river.  Their  lands  are 
fertile  and  generally  well  timbered.  They  are  only  stationary  while 
their  traders  are  with  them,  which  is  from  the  beginning  of  October 
to  the  last  of  March.  Their  trade  is  supposed  to  be  at  its  greatest  ex- 
tent.  They  treat  their  traders  with  respect,  and  seldom  attempt  to 
rob  them.  This,  as  well  as  other  Sioux  bands,  acts,  in  all  respects, 
as  independently  of  each  other  as  if'they  were  a  distinct  nation. 

MiNDAWARCABTON.^ — This  is  the  only  band  of  Sioux  that  cultivates 
corn,  becuis,  dec.;  and  these  even  cannot  properly  be  termed  a  sta- 
tionary people.  They  live  in  tents  of  dressed  leather,  which  they 
transport  by  means  of  horses  and  dogs,  and  ramble  from  place  to 
place  during  the  greater  part  of  the  year.  -JThey  are  friendly  to  their 
traders,  but  the  inveterate  enemies  to  such  as  supply  their  enemies, 
the  Chippeways,  with  merchandise.  They  also  claim  the  country  in 
which  they  hunt,  commencing  at  the  entrance  of  the  River  St.  Peters, 
and  extending  upwards  on  both  sides  of  the  Mississippi  river,  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Crow  river. 

Wahpacoota. — They  rove  in  the  country  southwest  of  the  River 
St.  Peters,  from  a  place  called  the  Ilardicood^  to  the  mouth  of  Yel- 
low Medicine  river ;  never  stationary  but  when  their  traders  are  with 
them,  and  this  does  not  happen  at  any  regular  or  fixed  point.  At 
present  they  treat  traders  tolerably  well.  Their  trade  cannot  be  exr 
peeled  to  increase  much. 
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SissATOifEs. — They  claim  the  csountry  in  which  they  rove,  embrac- 
ing the  upper  portions  of  the  Red  river,  of  Lake  Winnipie,  and  Su 
Peters ;  it  is  a  level  country,  intersected  with  many  small  lakes ;  the 
land  is  fertile  and  free  of  stone  j  the  majority  of  it  open  plains.  This 
country  abounds  more  in  valuable  fur  animals,  beaver,  otter,  and  mar- 
tin, than  any  portion  of  Louisiana  yet  known.  This  circumstance 
furnishes  the  Sissatones  with  the  means  of  purchasing  more  mer- 
chandise, in  proportion  to  their  number,  than  any  nation  in  this  quar- 
ter. A  great  proportion  of  this  merchandise  is  reserved  by  them  for 
their  trade  with  the  Tctons,  whom  they  annually  meet  at  some  point 
previously  agreed  on,  upon  the  waters  of  James  river,  in  the  month  oi* 
May.  This  Indian  fair  is  frequently  attended  by  the  Yanktons  of 
the  North  and  Ahnah. 

Yanktons  op  the  North. — ^This  band,  although  they  purchase  a 
smaller  quantity  of  merchandise  than  the  Sissatones,  still  appropriate 
a  considerable  proportion  of  what  they  do  obtaih  in  a  similar  manner 
with  that  mentioned  of  the  Sissatones.  This  trade,  as  «inall  as.it  may 
appear,  has  been  sufficient  to  render  the  Tetons  independent  of  the 
trade  ef  the  Missouri,  in  a  great  measure,  and  has  furnished  them 
with  the  means,  not  only  of  distressing  and;  plundering  the  traders  of 
the  Missouri,  but  also  of  plundering  and  massacreing  the  defenceless 
savages  of  the  Missouri,  from  the  mouth  of  the  river  to  the  Minetares, 
and  west  to  the  Rocky  mountains. 

Yanktons  Ahnah. — ^These  are  the  best  disposed  Sioux  who  rove 
on  the  banks  of  the  Missouri,  and  these  je^en  will' not  sufier  any  trader 
to  ascend  the  river,  if  they  can  possibly  avoid  it :  they  have,  hereto- 
fore, invariably  arrested  the  progress  of  all  those  they  have  met  with, 
and  generally  compelled  them  to  trade  at  the  prices,  nearly,  which 
they  themselves  think  propel:  to  fix  on  their  merchandise :  they  seldom 
commit  any  further  acts  of  violence  on  the  whites.  They  some> 
times  visit  the  River  Demoin,  where  a  partial  trade  has  been  carried 
oj)  with  them,  for  a  few  years  past,  by  a  Mr.  Crawford.  Their  trade, 
if  well  regulated,  might  be  extremely  valuable. 

Tetons  Bois  Brtjle — ^TbtonS  Okandandas — ^Tetons  Sahoxe, 
— ^These  are  the  vilest  misci*eants  of  the  savage  race,  and  must  ever 
remain  the  pirates  of  the  Missouri,  until  such  measures  are  pursued 
^by  our  government  as  will  make  them  feel  a  dependence  on  its  will 
for  their  supply  of  merchaadise.  Unless  these  people  are  reduced  to 
oi*der,  by  coercive  measures,  I  am  ready  to  pronounce  that  the  citi- 
zens of  the  United  States  can  never  enjoy  but  partially  the  advantages 
which  the  Missouri  presents.  Relying  on  a  regular  supply  of  mer- 
chandise, through  the  channel  of  the  River  St.  Peters,  they  view  with 
contempt  the  merchants  of  the  Missouri,  whom  they  never  fail  to 
^plunder,  when  in  their  power.  Persuasion  or  advice,  with  them,  is 
viewed  as  supplication,  and  only  tends  to  inspire  them  with  contempt 
for  those  who  oflfer  either.  The  tameness  with  which  the  traders  of 
Missouri  have  heretofore  submitted  to  their  rapacity,  has  tended  not  a 
little  to  inspire  them  with  contempt  for  the  white  persons  who  visit 
them  through  that  channel.     A  prevalent  idea  among  them,  and  onr 
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which  they  make  the  rule  of  their  conduct,  is,  that  the  more  ill  they 
treat  the  traders,  the  greater  quantity  of  merchandise  they  will  bring 
them,  and  that  they  will  thus  obtain  the  articles  they  wish  on  bettor 
terms.  They  have  endeavored  to  inspire  the  Ricars  with  similar 
sentiments,  but,  happily,  without  any  considerable  effect.  They 
claim,  jointly  with  the  other  band  of  the  Sioux,  all  the  country  lying 
within  the  tbllowing  limits,  viz.,  beginning  at  the  confluence  of  the 
Demoin  and  Mississippi ;  thence  up  the  west  side  of  the  Mississippi  to 
the  mouth  of  the  St.  Peters  river ;  thence  on  bc^h  sides  of  the  Missis- 
sippi to  the  mouth  of  Crow  Wing  river,  and  upwards  with  that  stream, 
including  the  waters  of  the  upper  portion  of  Red  river,  of  Lake  Win- 
nipie,  and  down  the  same  nearly  to  Pembenar  river ;  thence  a  south- 
westerly course  to  intersect  the  Missouri  at  or  near  the  Mandans,  and 
with  that  stream  downwards  to  the  entrance  of  the  Warrecunne 
creek  ;  thence  passing  the  Missouri  it  goes  to  include  the  lower  por- 
tion of  the  River  Chyanne,  all  the  waters  of  White  river  and  River 
Teton  ;  includes  the  lower  portion  of  the  River  Quicurre,  and  returns 
to  the  Missouri,  and  with  that  stream  downwards  to  the  mouth  of 
Wappidon  river,  and  thence  eastward ly  to  intersect  the  Mississippi  at 
the  beginning. 

Chyannes. — ^They  are  the  remnant  of  a  nation  once  respectable 
in  point  of  number :  formerly  resided  on  a  branch  of  the  Red  river  of 
Lake  Winnipie,  which  still  bears  their  name.  Being  oppre«Bed  by 
the  Sioux,  they  removed  to  the  west  side  of  the  Missouri,  abotil  fifteen 
miles  below  the  mouth  of  Warrecunne  creek,  where  they  built  and 
fortified  a  village,  but  being  pursued  by  their  ancient  enemies,  the 
Sioux,  they  fled  to  the  Black  Hills,  about  the  head  of  the  Chyanne 
river,  where  they  wander  in  quest  of  the  BuATqIo,  having  no  fixed 
residence.     They  do  not  cultivate. 

Wetbpahatoes. — They  are  a  wandering  nation,  inhabit  an  open 
country,  and  raise  a  great  number  of  horses,  which  they  barter  to  the 
Ricars,  Mandans,  &c.,  for  articles  of  European  manufacture.  They 
are  a  well  disposed  people,  and  might  be  readily  induced  to  visit  the 
trading  establishments  on  the  Missouri.  From  the  animals  ^eir 
country  produces,  their  trade  would,  no  doubt,  become  valuable. 

DsTAMEs. — The  information  I  possess  with  respect  to  this  natioH, 
is  derived  from  Indian  information  :  they  are  said  to  be  a  wandering 
nation,  inhabiting  an  open  country,  and  who  raise  a  great  number  of 
horses  and  mules.  They  are  a  friendly,  well-disposed  people,  and 
might,  from  the  positipn  of  their  country,  be  easily  induced  to  visit  an 
establishment  on  the  Missouri,  about  the  mouth  of  Chyanne  river. 
They  have  not,  as  yet,  visited  the  Missouri. 

Castahana. — What  has  been  said  of  the  Dotames  is  applicable  to 
these  people,  except  that  they  trade  principally  ^|h  the  Crow  Indians, 
and  they  would  most  probably  prefer  visitin^l^n  establishment  on 
the  Yellow  Stone  river,  or  at  its  mouth  on  the  Missouri. 

Crow  Indians. — These  people  are  divided  into  four  bands,  called 
by  themselves  Ahah-ar-ro-pir-no-pah,Noo-taa,Pa-ree8-car,  and  £-hart- 
^r.    They  annually  visit  the  Mandans^  Minetare^,  and  AhwahhaWbys, 
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to  whom  they  barter  horses,  mules,  leather  lodges,  and  many 
articles  of  Indian  apparel,  for  which  they  receive  in  return  guns,  am- 
munition, axes,  kettles,  awls,  and  other  European  manufactures. 
When  they  return  to  their  country,  they  are  in  turn  visited  by  the 
Paunch  and  Snake  Indians,  to  whom  they  barter  most  of  the  articles 
they  have  obtained  from  the  nations  on  the  Missouri,  for  horses  and 
mules,  of  which  those  nations  have  a  greater  abundance  than  them- 
selves. They  also  obtain  of  the  Snake  Indians  bridle-bits,  and  blan- 
kets, and  some  othewwirticles  which  those  Indians  purchase  from  the 
Spaniards. 

Paunch  Indians. — These  are  said  to  be  a  peaceable,  well-disposed 
nation.  Their  country  is  a  variegated  one,  consisting  of  mountains, 
valleys,  plains,  and  woodlands,  irregularly  interspersed.  '  They  might 
be  induced  to  visit  the  Missouri,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Yellow  Stone 
river :  and  from  the  great  abundance  of  valuable  fur  animals  which 
their  countr}',  as  well  as  that  of  the  Crow  Indians,  produces,  their 
trade  must  become  extremely  valuable.  They  are  a  roving  people, 
and  have  no  idea  of  exclusive  right  to  the  soil. 

M.    MaNETOPA OSEKG AH MaHTOPANATO ASSINNIBOA  NS. 

Are  the  descendenls  of  the  Sioux,  and  partake  of  their  turbulent 
and  faithless  disposition :  they  frequently  plunder,  and  sometimes 
murd'^r  their  own  traders.  The  name  by  which  this  nation  is  gene- 
rally known  was  borrowed  from  the  Chippeways,  who  call  them 
Assinniboan,  which,  literally  translated,  is  Stone  Sioux^  hence  the 
name  of  Stone  Indians,  by  which  they  are  sometimes  calledl  The 
Qountry  in  which  they  rove  is  almost  entirely  uncovered  with  timber, 
lies  extremely  level,  and  is  but  badly  watered  in  many  parts;  the 
land,  however,  is  tolerably  fertile,  and  unencumbered  with  stone. 
They  might  be  induced  to  trade  at  the  River  Yellow  Stone ;  but  I  do 
not  think  that  their  trade  promises  much.  Their  numbers  continue 
about  the  same.  These  bands,  like  the  Sioux,  act  entirely  independ- 
ent of  each  other,  although  they  claim  a  national  affinity,  and  never 
make  war  on  each  other. 

Chippeways  op  Leach  Lake. — Claim  the  country  on  both  sides 
of  the  Mississippi,  from  the  mouth  of  the  Crow  Wing  river  to  its 
source,  and  extending  west  of  the  ^Ks8issippi  to  the  lands  claimed  by 
the' Sioux,  with  whom  they  contend  for  dominion.  They  claim,  also, 
east  of  the  Mississippi,  the  country  extending  as  far  as  Lake  Superior, 
including  the  waters  of  the  ^t.  Louis.  This  country  is  thickly  co- 
vered with  timber  generally,  lies  level,  and  generally  fertile,  though  a 
considerable  portion  of  it  is  intersected  and  broken  up  by  small  lakes, 
morasses  and  small  swamps,  particularly  about  the  heads  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi and  River  St.  Louis.  They  do  not  cultivate,  but  live  princi- 
pally on  the  wild  rice,  which  they  procure  in  great  abundance  on  tht 
borders  of  Leach  Lake,  and  the  banks  of  the  Mississippi. 

Chippeways  of  Red  Lake. — Claim  the  country  about  Red  Lake 
and  Red  Lake  river,  as  far  as  the  Red  river  of  Lake  Winnipie,  beyond 
which  last  river  they  contend  with  the  Sioux  for  territory.  This  is  a 
low  level  country,  and  generally  thickly  covered  with  timber,  inter* 
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l^'iiptei  with  raany  swamps  and  morasses.     This,  as  well  as  the  other 
bands  of  Chippeways,  are  esteemed  the  best  IfUnters  of  the  northwest 
country  ;  but  from  the  long  residence  of  tiiis  band  in  the  country  tht3y 
now  inhabit,  game  is  becoming  scarce ;  therefore,  tlicir  trade  is  sup 
posed  to  be  at  its  greatest  extent. 

Of  River  Pembena. — These  people  formerly  resided  on  the  cast 
side  of  the  ]\J[ississippi,  at  Sand  lake,  but  were  induced  by  the  Northwest 
Company  to  remove,  about  two  years  since,  to  the  River  Pembena 
They  do  not  claim  the  lands  on  which  they  hunt.  The  country  is 
level  and  the  soil  good.  The  we^t  side  of  tHe  river  is  principally 
prairies  or  of^n  plains ;  ou  the  east  side  there  is  a  greater  proportiuii 
of  timber.     Their  trade  at  present  is  a  very  valuable  one. 

ALGONaciNs  OF  Rainy  Lake. — Of  the  precise  limits  of  country 
ihey  claim,  I  am  not  informed.  They  live  very  much  detached,  in 
«maU  parties.  The  country  they  inhabit  is  but  an  indifferent  one; 
it  has  been  much  hunted,  and  the  game  of  course  nearly  exhausted. 
They  are  well  disposed  towards  the  whites.  Their  number  is  said  to 
decrease. 

Of  Poktage  De  Pkairir. — These  people  inhabit  a  low,  flat, 
marshy  country,  mostly  covered  with  timber,  and  well  stocked  with 
game.  They  arc  emigrants  from  the  Lake  of  the  Woods  and  the 
country  east  of  it,  who  were  introduced,  some  years  since,  by  the 
JjTorthweat  traders,  in  order  to  hunt  the  country  on  the  lower  parts  -sf 
Red  river,  which  then  abounded  in  a  variety  of  animals  of  the  fur 
kind. 

CiiRiTENOES. — They  are  a  wandering  nation  ;  do  not  cultivate,  nor 
claina  any  particular  tract  of  country.  Tliey  are  well-disposed  to- 
wards the  whites,  and  treat  their  traders  with  respe?t.  The  country 
in  which  they  rove  is  generally  open  plains,  but  in  somo  parts,  par- 
ticularly about  the  head  of  the  Assinniboin  river ;  it  is  marshy  and 
tolerably  well  furnished  with  timber,  as  are  also  the  Fort  Douphiti 
mountains,  to  which  they  sometimes  resorr.  From  the  quantity  of 
beaver  in  their  country,  they  ought  to  furnish  more  of  that  arlicle 
than  they  do  at  present. 

Aliatat^s  Snake  Indians. — ^These  are  a  numerous  and  well-dis- 
posed people,  inhabiting  a  woody  and  mountainous  country ;  they  are 
divided  into  three  large  tribes,  who  wander  at  a  considerable  distance 
from  each  other,  and  are  called  by  themselves  So-so-*na,  So-so-bubar, 
mid  La-kar.  These  are  again  subdivided  into  smaller  though  inde- 
pendent band  %  the  name^;  of  which  I  have  not  yet  learned  ;  they  raiso 
a  number  of  horses  and  mules,  which  they  trade  with  the  Crow  In- 
dians, or  are  stolen  by  the  nations  to  the  east  of  them.  They  main- 
tain a  partial  trade  with  the  Spaniards,  from  whom  they  obtain  many 
articles  of  clothing  and  ironmongery,  but  no  warlike  implements. 

Of  the  West. — These  people  also  inhabit  a  mountainous  country, 
and  sometimes  venture  in  the  plains  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains, 
about  the  head  of  the  Arkansas  river.  They  have  no-  more  inter- 
course with  Ijie  Spaniards  of  New  Mexico  than  the  Snake  Indians. 
ITipy  are  said  to  be  very  numerous  and  warlike,  but  are  badly  armed* 
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The  Spaniards  fear  thc§e  people,  and  therefore  take  the  precaution  no/ 
to  furnish  them  with  any  warlike  implemejits.  In  their  present  un- 
armed slate,  they  frequently  commit  hostilities  on  the  Spaniards. 
They  raise  a  great  many  horses. 

La  Playes. — They  inhabit  the  rich  plains,  from  the  head  of  the 
Arkansas,  embracing  the  heads  of  Red  river,  and  extending  with  the 
mountains  and  high  lands  castwardly  as  far  as  known  towards  the 
(uiir  of  Mexico.  They  possess  no  fire-arms,  but  are  warlike  and 
brave.  TFiey  are,  as  well  as  the  other  Aliatans,  a  wandering  people. 
Tlic'ir  country  abounds  in  wild  horses,  beside  great  numbers  which 
I  boy  raise  themselves.  These  people,  and  the  West  Aliatans,  might 
be  induced  tQ  trade  with  us  on  the  upper  part  of  the  Arkansas  river. 

Pania  PicivK.— Th(*se  people  have  no  intercourse  with  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  Illinois;  the  information,  therefore,  which  I  have  been 
enabled  to  obtain  with  rt^spcct  to  them,  is  very  imperfect.  They 
were  formerly  known  by  the  name  of  the  White  Panias,  and  are  of 
the  family  with  the  Panias  of  the  River  Platte.  They  are  said  to  be 
a  well-disposed  people,  and  inhabit  a  very  fertile  country;  certain  it 
is,  that  they  enjoy  a  delightful  cliinafe. 

PAD(r(\vs. — This  once  powerful  nation  has,  apparently,  entirely 
'lisaj.pearcd;  every  inquiry  I  have  made  after  them  has  proved  inef- 
iectual.  lu  the  year  1774  they  resided  in  several  villages  on  the 
head  oi'  the  Kansas  river,  and  could,  at  that  time,  bring  upwards  of 
two  thousand  men  into  the  field.  (See  Monsieur  Dupratz'  History  of 
rjmisiana,  page  71,  and  the  map  attached  to  that  work.)  The  in- 
ibrniation  that  I  have  received  is,  that  being  oppressed  by  the  nations 
reisiding  on  the  Missouri,  they  removed  to  the  upper  part  of  the  River 
Platte,  where  they  allerwards  had  but  little  intercourse  with  the  whites. 
They  seem  to  have  given  nanae  to  the  northern  branch  of  the  river, 
which  is  still  called  the  Paducas  Fork.  The  most  probable  conjec- 
ture is,  that  l)eing  still  further  reduced,  they  have  divided  into  small 
wandering  bands,  which  assumed  the  napes  of  the  sub-divisions  of 
the  Paducas  nation,  and  are  known  to  us  at  present  under  the  appel- 
lation of  Wetepahatoes,  Kiawas,  Kanenavish,  Katleka,  Dot^me,  &c., 
who  still  inhabit  th^^  country  to  which  the  Paducas  are  said  to  have 
reuKA^d, 


OBSERVATIONS 

Made  in  a  Voyage,  comviencing  at  St.  Catherine's  Landing,  on  the 
cast  hank  of  the  Missismppi,  proceeding  doxcmcards  to  the  movth 
of  the  Red  River ,  and  from  thence  ascending  that  river,  as  high 
as  the  Hot  Springs,  in  the  proximity  of  the  last  mentioned  Riven 
Extracted  from  the  Jowmals  of  William  Dunbar,  Esq.,  and  Dr. 
Hvntcr, 

Mr.  JJunbar,  Dr.  Hunter,  and  the  party  employed  hy  the  United 
States  to  make  a  survey  of,  and  explore  the  country  traversed  by  the 
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• 

Washita  river,  left  St.  Catherine's  landing,  on  the  Mississippi,  in  lati- 
tude 31,  !26,  30,  N.,  and  longitude  6h,  5,  56,  W.  from  the  meridian 
of  Greenwich,  on  Tuesday,  the  16th  of  October,  1840^  A  little  dis- 
tance below  St.  Catherine's  creek,  and  five  leagues  from  Natchez, ' 
they  passed  the  White  Cliffs^  composed  chiefly  of  sand,  surmounted 
by  pine,  and  from  one  hundred  to  two  hundred  feet  high.  When  the 
waters  of  the  Mississippi  are  low,  the  base  of  the  clilF  is  uncovered, 
which  consists  of  dillercnt  colored  clays,  and  some  beds  of  ochre, 
over  which  there  lies,  in  some  places,  a  thin  lamina  of  iron  ore, 
Sm^ll  springs,  possessing  a  petrifying  quality,  flow  over  the  clay  and. 
ochre,  and  numerous  logs  and  pieces  of  timber,  converted  into  stone, 
are  strewed  about  the  beach.  Fine  pure  argil  of  various  colors,  chiefly 
white  and  red,  is  found  here. . 

Oa  the  17th  they  arrived  ^t  the  mouth  of  the  Red  river,  the  con- 
iiuence  of  which  with  the  Mississippi,  agreeably  to  the  observations  of 
Mr.  de  Ferrer,  lies  in  latitude  31,  1,  15,  N.  and  longitude  6h,  7,  11, 
west  of  Greenwich.  *Red  river  is  here  about  five  hundred  yards 
wide,  and  without  any  sensible  current.  The  banks  of  the  river  are 
clothed  with  willow ;  the  land  low  and  subject  to  inundation,  to  the 
height  of  thirty  leet  or  more  above  the  level  otf  the  water  at  this  time. 
The  mouth  of  the  Red  river  is  accounted  to  be  seventy-five  leagues 
irom  New  Orleans,  and  three  miles  higher  up  than  the  Chafalaya,  or 
Of)elousa  river,  which  was  probably  a  continuation  of  the  Red  river 
when  its  waters  did  not  unite  with  those  of  the  Mississippi,  but  during 
the  inundation. 

On  the  18th,  the  survey  of  the  Red  river  was  commenced,  ana  on 
the  evenini^  of  the  lUth,  the  party  arrived  at  the  mouth  of  the  Black 
river,  in  latitude  31,  15,  48,  N.,  and  about  26  miles  from  the  Missis- 
sippi. Red  river  derives  its  ndme  from  the  rich  fat  earth  or  marl, 
or  that  color  borne  down  by  the  floods ;  the  last  of  which  appeared  to 
have  deposited  on  the  high  bank  a  stratum  of  upwards  of  half  an  inch 
in  thickness.  The  vegetation  on  its  banks  is  surprisingly  luxuriant; 
no  doLihr,  owing  to  -ihe  deposition  of  marl  daring  its  annual  floods. 
The  willows  grow  to  a  good  size,  but  other  forest  trees  are  much 
smaller  than  those  seen  on  the  banks  of  the  Mississippi.  As  you  ad- 
vance up  the  river,  it  gradually  narrows ;  in  latitude  31,  08,  N.,  it  is 
about  two  hundred  yards  wide,  which  width  is  continued  to  the  mouth 
oi  Black  river,  where  each  of  them  appears  one  hundred  arifl  fifty 
yards  across.  The  banks  of  the  river  ai\>  covered  with  pea-vine,  and 
.sf.'veral  sorts  of  grass  bearing  seed,  which  geese  and  ducks  eat  very 
*;recdilY ;  and  (here  are  generally  seen  willows  growing  on  one  side, 
and  on  the  othcir  a  small  growth  of  Wack  oak,  peccawn,  hickory,  elm, 
&c.  The  curnjnt  in  the  Red  .river  is  so  moderate,  as  scarcely  to  af- 
Ibrd  an  iin{M»dini(»nt  to  its  ascent. 

On  sound  in  .5  the  Black  river,  a  little  above  its  mouth,  there  was 
found  twenty  ibet  of  water,  with  a  bottom  of  black  sand.  The  water 
of  Black  river  is  rather  clearer  than  the  Ohio,  and  of  a  warm  tempe- 
rature, which  it  may  receive  from  the  water  flowing  into  it  from  the 
vallev  of  the  Mississippi,  particularly  by  the  Catahoola.     At  noon  on , 
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the  23d,  by  a  good  meridian  observation,  they  ascertained  their  latf* 
tilde  to  be  30,  36,  29,  N.,  and  were  then  a  little  below  the  mouths  of 
tli(3  L\'itahoola,  Washita,  and  Bayou  Tcnza,  the  united  waters  of 
•  h'oli  form  the  Black  river.  The  current  h  very  gentle  the  whole 
lGn'::li  of  tlie  Black  river,  which  in  nuiny  places  does  not  exceed 
aigliry  yards  in  width.  The  banks  on  the  lower  part  of  the  river  pre- 
neirt  a  great  luxuriance  of  vr^tetation  and  rank  grass,  with  red  and 
^  black  oak,  ash,  peccawn,  hickory,  and  some  elms.  The  soil  is  black 
marl,  mixed  with  a  modcn^ite  portion  of  sand,  i^esembling  much  the 
soil  on  the  Mississippi  banks  ;  yet  the  forest  trees  are  not  lofty,  likr 
those  on  the  margin  of  the  Great  river,  but  resembling  the  growth  on 
tl»e  Red  river.     In  latitude  31,  22,  4(5,  N.,  they  observed  that  canes 

Srew  on  several  parts  of  the  right  bank,  a  proof  that  the  land  is  not 
^*cply  overflowed ;  perhaps  from  one  to  three  feet:  the  banks  have  the 
appearance  of  stability  ;  voi^r  little  willoW  or  other  productions  of  a 
newly  formed  soil  on  cither  side.  On  advancing  up  the  river,  the 
timber  becomes  larger,  in  some  places  rising  to  the  height  of  forty 
feet ;  yet  the  land  is  liable  to  be  inundated,  not  from  the  waters  of  this 
small  river,  but  from  the  intrusion  of  its  more  iwwerful  neighbor,  the 
Mississippi.  The  landfe  decline  rapidly,  as  in  all  alluvial  countries, 
from  the  margin  to  the  cypress  swamps,  where  more  or  less  water 
stagnates  all  the  year  round.  On  the  21st  they  passed  a  small,  but 
elevated  island,  said  to  be  the  only  one  in  the  river  for  more  than  one 
hundred  leagues  ascending.  On  the  left  bank,  near  this  island,  a 
small  settlement  of  a  couple  of  acres  Jias  l)eeu  begun  by  a  man  and 
his  wife.  The  banks  are  not  less  than  lorty  feet  above  the  present 
level  of  the  water  in  the  river,  and  are  but  rarely  overflowed  ;  on  both 
sides  they  are  clothed  with  rich  cane-brake,  pk^rced  by  creeks  fit  to 
oarry  boats  during  the  inundation. 

They  saw  many  cornporants,  and  the  hooping  crane ;  geese  antl 
(Jiicks  are  not  yet  abundant,  but  are  sfeiid  to  arrive  in  myriads,  wiih 
the  rains  and  winter's  cold.  They  shot  a  fowl  of  the  duck  kind, 
whose  foot  was  partially  divided,  and  the  body  covered  with  ii  bluish 
or  lead-colored  plumage.  On  the  morning  of  the  22d,  they  observe^l 
green  matter  floating  on  the  river,  supposed  to  come  from  the  Cata- 
hoola  and  other  lakes  and  bayous  of  stagnant  water,  whidi,  when 
raised  a  little  by  rain,  flow  into  the  Black  river;  and  also  many 
patches  of  an  aquatic  plant  resembling  small  islands,  some  floating 
on  the  surface  of  the  river,  and  others  adhering  to,  or  resting  on  the 
shore  and  logs.  On  examining  this  plant,  it  was  found  to  have  a 
hollow  jointed  stem,  with  roots  of  flie  same  form,  extremely  light,  with 
very  narrow  willow-shaped  leav<*s  projecting  from  tlic  joint, embrac- 
ing, however,  the  whole  of  the  tube,  and  extending  i'}  the  next  inferior 
joint  or  knot.  The  extremity  of  each  branch  is  terminated  by  a 
spike  of  very  slender,  narrow  seminal  leaves  from  one  to  two  inches 
in  length,  and  one  tenth  or  less  in  breadth,  producing  its  seed  on  the 
under  side  of  the  leaf,  in  a  double  row  almost  in  contact :  tiie  grains 
alternately  placed  in  perfect  regularity.  Not  being  able  to  find  ihc 
flower,  ita  class  and  order  could  not  be  determined,  all  bou^li.  it  b  oal 
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probably  new.  Towards  the  upper  part  of  the  Black  river,  the 
shores  abounded  with  muscles  and  perriwinkles.  The  muscles  were 
of  the  kind  called  peal  muscles.     The  men  drtssed  a  quantity  of  them, 

considering  them  as  agreeable  food ;  but  Mr.  D found  them  tough 

and  unpalatable. 

On  arriving  at  the  mouth  of  the  Cutahoola,  they  landed  to  procure 
information  from  a  Frenchman  settled  there.  Having  a  grant  from 
the  Spanish  government,  he  has  made  a  small  settlement,  and  keeps 
a  ferry  boat  for  carrying  over  men  and  horses  travelling  to  and  from 
Naichez,  and  the  settlements  on  Red  river  and  on  the  Washita  river. 
The  dountry  here  is  all  alluvial.  In  process  of  time,  the  river  shut- 
ting up  ancient  passages  and  elevating  the  banks  over  which  their 
waters  pass,  no  longer  communicates  with  the  same  facility  as  for- 
merly ;  the  consequence  is,  that  many  larger  tra(*ts  formerly  subject 
to  inundation,  are  now  entirely  exerrtpt  from  that  inconvenience. 
Such  is  the  situation  of  a  most  valuable  tract  upon  which  this  French- 
man is  settled.  His  house  stands  on  an  Indian  mound,  with  several 
others  in  view.  There  is  also  a  species  of  rampart  surrounding  this 
place,  and  one  very  elevated  mound,  a  view  and  description  of  which 
is  postponed  till  the  return ;  their  present  situation  not  allowing  of  the 
requisite  delay.     The  soil  is  equal  to  the  best  Mississippi  bottoms. 

From  this  place  they  proceeded  to  the  mouth  of  Washita,  in  lati- 
tude 35,  37,  7,  N.,  and  encamped  on  the  evening  of  the  23d. 

This  river  derives  its  appellation  from  the  name  of  an  Iniiian  tribe 
formerly  resident  on  its  banks ;  the  remnant  of  which,  it  is  said,  went 
into  the  great  plains  to  the  westward,  and  ekher  compose  a  small 
tribe  themselves,  or  are  incorporated  into  another  nation.  The  Black 
river  loses  its  name  at  the  junction  of  Washita,  Catahoola,  and 
Tenza,  although  our  maps  represent  it  as  taking  place  of  the  Washita. 
The  Tenza  and  Catahoola  are  also  named  from  Indian  tribes  now  ex- 
tinct. The  latter  is  a  creek  twelve  leagues  long,  which  is  the  issue 
v{  a  lake  of  the  same  name,  eight  leagues  in  length,  and  about  two 
U'agu€?8  in  breadth.  It  lies  west  from  the  mouth  of  the  Catahoola, 
and  communicates  with  the  Red  river  during  the  great  annual  inun- 
dation. At  the  west  or  northwest  angle  of  the  lake,  a  creek  called 
Little  River  enters,  which  preserves  a  channel  with  running  water  at 
all  seasons,  meandering  along  the  bed  of  the  lake;  but  in  other  parts 
its  superfices,  during  the  dry  season,  from  July  to  November,  and 
often  later,  are  completely  drained,  and  become  covered  with  the  most 
luxuriant  herbage ;  the  lx)d  of  the  lake  then  becomes  tiie  residence  of 
immense  herds  of  deer,  of  turkeys,  geese,  cranes,  &c.,  which  feed  on 
the  grass  and  grain.  Bayou  Tenza  serves  only  to  drain  off  a  part  of 
the  waters  of  the  inundati<jn  from  the  low  lands  of  the  Mississippi, 
whioh  here  communicate  with  the  Black  river  during  the  season  of 
high  water. 

l^twecn  the  mouth  of  the  Washita  and  Vellemont's  praitir  <,n  the 
right,  the  curreni  of  the  river  is  gentle,  and  the  bruiks  favorable  for 
lowing.  The  lands  on  both  sides  have  the  appearance  of  Ixjing  above 
tb9  inundation;  the  timber  generally  such  as  high  lands  produce, 
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being  chiefly  red,  white  and  black  oaks,  intei^persed  with  a  variety  of 
other  trees.  The  magnolia  grandiflora,  that  infallible  sign  of  the 
land  not  being  subject  «to  inundation,  is  not,  however,  among  them. 
Along  the  banks  a  stratum  of  solid  clay,  or  marl,  is  observable,  ap- 
parently of  ancient  deposition.  *  It  Ires  in  oblique  positions,  making 
an  angle  of  nearly  30  degrees  with  the  horizon,  and  geoeralty  irt- 
clined  with  the  descent  of  the  cber,  although  in  a  few  cases  the  posi- 
tion was  contrary.  Timber  is  seen  projecting  from  under  the  solid 
bank,  which  seems  indurated,  and  unquestionably  very  ancient,  pre- 
senting a  very  different  appearance  from  recently  formed  soil.  The 
river  is  about  80  yards  wide.  A  league  above  the  mouth  of  the 
Washita,  the  Bayou  Ha  ha  comes  in  unexpectedly  from  the  right,  and 
is  one  of  the  many  pcissages  through  which  the  waters  o^  the  great 
inundation  penetrate  and  pervade  all  the  low  countries,  annihilating, 
for  a  time,  the  currents  of  the  lesser  rivers  in  the  neighborhood  of  the 
Mississippi.  T^he  vegetation  is  remarkably  vigorous  along  the  alluvial 
banks,  which  are  covered  with  a  thick  shrubbery,  and  innumerable 
plants  in  full  blossom  at  this  late  season. 

Vrilemont's  prairie  is  so  named  in  consequence  of  its  being  included 
within  a  grant  under  the  French  government  to  a  gentleman  of  that 
name.  Many  other  parts  of  the  Washita  are  named  after  their  early  pro- 
prietors. The  French  people  projected  and  began  extensive  settlements 
on  this  river ;  but  the  general  massacre  planned,  and  in  part  executed 
by  the  Indians  against  them,  and  the  consequent  destruction  of  the 
Natchez  tribe  by  the  French,  broke  up  all  these  undertakings,  and 
they  were  not  recommenced  under  that  government.  I'bose  prairies 
are  plains,  or  savannas,  without  timber ;  generally  very  fertile,  and 
producing  an  exuberance  of  strong,  thick  and  coarse  herbage.  When 
a  piece  of  ground  has  once  got  into  this  state  in  ^n  Indian  country, 
it  can  have  no  opportunity  of  reproducing  timber,  it  being  an  invari- 
able practice  to  set  fire  to  the  dry  grass  in  the  fall  or  winter,  to  attain 
the  advantage  of  attacking  game  when  the  young  tender  grass  begins 
to  spring;  this  destroys  the  young  timber,  and  the  prairie  annually 
gains  upon  the  wood-land.  It  is  probable  that  the  immense  plainz> 
known  to  exist  in  America,  may  owe  their  origin  to  this  custom^ 
The  plains  of  the  Washita  lie  chiefly  on  the  east  side,  and  being  gene- 
rally formed  like  the  Mississipjii  land,  sloping  from  the  bank  of  the 
river  to  the  great  river,  they  are  more  or  Ics^s  subject  to  inundation  in 
the  rear ;  and  in  certain  great  floods  the  water  has  advanced  so  lar  as 
to  be  ready  to  pour  over  the  margin  into  the  Washita.  This  has  now 
become  a  very  rare  thing,  and  it  may  be  estiniatccl  that-  from  a  quar- 
ter of  a  milo  to  a  mile  in  depth,  will  remain  free  from  inundation  dur- 
ing high  floods.  This  is  pr(»tty  much  the  case  with  those  lands  nearly 
as  high  as  the  post  of  the  Washita,  with  the  exception  of  certain  ridges 
of  primitive  high-land  ;  the  rest  bcint:  evidently  alluvial,  although  not 
now  subject  to  be  inundated  by  the  Washita  river,  in  consequence  ot 
the  great  depth  which  the  bed  of  I  ho  river  has  acquired  by  abrasion. 
( )ri  approaching  towards  the  Bayou  Louis,  which  empties  its  waters  into 
I  he  Washita  on  the  right,  a  little  bf?low  the  rapids,  there  is  a  great  deal 
•'i'  liigh  land  on,  both  sides,  which  produces  pne  and  other  timber,  not 
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the  growth  of  inundation  lands.  At  the  foot  of  the  rapids,  the  navi- 
gation of  the  river  is  impeded  by  the  beds  of  gravel  formed  in  it.  The 
first  rapids  lie  in  latitude  31,  48, 75, 5,  N.,  a  little  above  which  there 
is  a  high  ridge  of  primitive  earth,  studded  with  abundance  of  ft*ag- 
ments  of  rocks,  or  stone,  which  appear  to  have  been  thrown  up  to  the 
surface  in  a  very  irregular  manner.  The  stone  is  of  friable  nature^ 
some  of  it  having  the  appearance  of  indurated  clay ;  the  outside  is 
blackish  from  exposure  to  the  air ;  within  it  is  a  grayish  white ;.  it  is 
said  that  in  the  hill  the  strata  are  regular,  and  that  good  grindstones 
may  be  here  obtained.  The  last  of  the  rapids,  which  is  formed  by 
a  ledge  of  rocks  crossing  the  entire  bed  of  the  river,  was  passed  in  the 
evening  of  the  27th ;  above  it  the  water  became  again  like  a  mill- 
pond,  and  tibout  one  hundred  yards  wide.  The  whole  of  these  first 
shoals,  or  rapids,  embraced  an  extent  of  about  a  mile  and  a  half;  the 
obstruction  was  not  continued,  but  felt  at  short  intervals  in  this  dis- 
tance. On  the  right,  about  four  leagues  from  the  rapids,  they  passed 
the  "  Bayou  Aux  Bojufs,"  a  little  above  a  rocky  hill :  high  lands  and 
savannas  are  seeh  bn  the  right.  On  sounding  the  river  they  found 
three  fathoms  water  on  a  bottom  of  mud  and  sand.  The  banks  of 
the  river  above  the  bayou  seem  to  retain  very  little  alluvial  soil ;  the 
highland  earth,  which  is  a  sandy  loam  of  a  light  gray  color,  with 
sti-eaks  of  red  sand  and  clay,  is  seen  on  the  left  bank ;  the  soil  not 
rich,  bearing  pines,  interspersed  with  red  oalr,  hickoiy,  and  dog-'.VC'J'J. 
The  river  is  from  sixty  to  one  hundred  yards  wide  here,  but  decreases 
as  you  advance.  The  next  rapid  is  made  by  a  ledge  of  rocks  travers- 
ing the  river,  and  narrowing  the  water  channel  to  about  thirty  yards. 
The  width  between  the  high  banks  cannot  be  less  than  one  hundred 
yards,  and  the  banks  from  thirty  to  forty  feet  high.  In  latitude  32, 
10,  13,  rapids  and*  shoals  again  occurred,  and  the  channel  was  very 
narrow  ;  the  sand-bars,  at  every  point,  extended  so  far  into  the  heiid 
tts  to  leave  little  more  than  the  breadth  of  the  boat  of  water  sufiiciently 
deep  for  her  passage,  although  it  spreads  over  the  width  of  seventy  or 
eighty  yards  upon  the  shoal. 

In  the  afternoon  of  the  31st,  they  passed  a  little  plantation  or  .sor- 
tlement  on  the  right,  and  at  night  arrived  at  three  others  adjoining 
each  other.  These  settlements  are  on  a  plain  or  prairie,  the  soil  of 
which  we  may  be  assured  is  alluvial,  from  the  regular  slope  whioii 
the  land  has  from  the  river.  The  bed  of  the  river  is  now  sutficiently 
deep  to  free  them  from  the  inconvenience  of  its  inundation ;  yet  in  the 
rear,  the  waters  of  t4ie  Mississippi  approach,  and  sometimes  leave  dry 
but  a  narrow  strip  along  the  brxnk  of  the  river.  It  is,  however,  now 
more  common,  that  the  extent  of  the  fields  cultivated,  (from  one-fourth 
to  one-half  mile,)  remains  dry  during  the  season  of  inundation :  the  soil 
here  is  very  good,  but  not  equal  to  the  Mississippi  bottoms ;  it  may  be 
esteemed  second  rate.  At  a  sinall  distance  to  the  east  are  extensive 
cypress  swawips,  over  which  the  waters  of  the  inundation  always 
stand  to  th»  depth  of  from  fifteen  to  twenty-five  f(«t.  On  the  west 
side,  after  passing  over  the  valley  of  the  river,  whose  breadth  varies 
from  a  quarter  of  a  miles  to  two  miles,  or  more,  the  land  assumes  a 
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considerable  elevation,  from  one  hundred  lo  three  hundred  feet,  and 
extends  all  along  to  the  settlements  of  the  Red  river.  These  high 
lands  are  reported  lo  be  poor,  and  badly  watered,  being  chiefly  what 
is  termed  a  pine  barren.  There  is  here  a  ferry  and  road  of  commu- 
niration  between  the  post  of  the  Washita  and  the  Natchez,  and  a  fork 
of  this  road  passes  to  the  settlement  called  the  Rapids,  on  Red  river, 
distance  from  this  place  by  computation  one  hundred  and  fiAy  miles 

On  this  part  of  the  river  lies  a  considerable  tract  of  land  granted  by 
the  Spanish  Government  to  the  Marquis  of  Maison  Rouge,  a  French 
emigrant,  who  bequeathed  it  with  all  his  property  to  M.  Bouligny,  son 
of  the  late  colonel  .of  the  Louisiana  regiment,  and  by  him  sold  to 
Daniel  Clarke.  It  is  said  to  extend  from  the  post  of  Washita  with  a 
breadth  of  the  two  leagues,  including  the  river,  down  to  the  Bayou 
Calumet;  the  computed  distance  of  which  along  the  river  is  called 
thirty  leagues,  but  supposed  not  more  than  twelve  in  a  direct  line. 

On  the  6lh  of  November,  in  the  afternoon,  the  parly  arrived  at  the 
post  of  the  Washita,  in  latitude  32,  37,  25,  N.,  where  they  were  po- 
litely received  by  Lieut.  Bowmar,  who  immediately  offered  the  hospi- 
tality of  his  dwelling,  with  all  the  services  in  his  power. 

P'rom  the  ferry  to  this  place,  the  navigation  of  the  river  is,  at  this 
hcuson,  interrupted  by  many  shoals  and  rapids.  The  general  width 
is  from  eighty  to  a  hundred  yards.  The  water  is  extremely  agreeable 
Uj  tli'iiik,  hrta  iiiueir  cieaicr  than  that  of  the  Ohio.  In  this  respect  ik 
is  very  unlike  its  two  neighbors,  the  Arkansas  and  Red  rivers,  whose 
waters  arc  loaded  with  earthy  matter  of  a  reddish  brown  color,  giving 
lo  them  a  chocolate-like  appearance ;  and,  when  those  waters  are  low, 
are  not  portable,  being  brackish  from  the  great  number  of  salt  springs 
which  flow  into  them,  and  probably  from  the  beds  of  rock  salt  over 
which  they  may  pass.  The  banks  of  the  river  presented  very  little 
appearance  of  alluvial  land,  but  furnished  an  infinitude  of  beautiful 
landscapes,  heightened  by  the  vivid  coloring  they  derive  firom  the 
autumnal  changes  of  the  leaf.  Mr.  Dunbar  observes,  that  the  change 
of  color  in  the  leaves  of  vegetables,  which  is  probably  oc^^asioned  by 
the  oxygen  of  the  atmosphere  acting  on  the  vegetable  matter,  deprived 
of  the  protecting  power  of  vital  principle,  may  serve  as  an  excellent 
guide  to  the  naturalist  who  directs  his  attention  to  a  discovery  of  new 
objects  for  the  use  of  the  dyer.  For  he  has  always  remarked  that 
the  leaves  of  those  trees  whose  bark  or  wood  are  known  to  produce  a 
dye,  are  changed  in  autymn  to  the  same  color  which  is  extracted  in 
the  dyer's  vat  from  the  wood ;  more  especially. by  the  use  of  mor- 
dants, as  alum,  &c.,  which  yields  oxygen :  thus  the  foliage  of  the 
hickory  and  oak,  which  produce  the  quercitron  bark,  is  changed  be- 
fore its  fall  into  a  beautiful  yellow  :  other  oaks  assume  a  fawn  color, 
a  liver  color,  or  blood  color,  and  are  known  to  yield  dyes  of  the  same 
complexion. 

In  latitude  32,  18,  N.,  Doctor  Hunter  discovered  al»ng  the  river 
side  a  substance  nearly  resembling  mineral  •coal ;  it%|. appearance 
was  that  of  the  carbonated  wood,  described  by  Kir  wan.  It  does  not 
easily  burn  ;  but  on  being  applied  to  the  flame  of  the  candle,  it  senst* 
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bly  increased  it,  and  yielded  a  faint  smell,  resembling,  in  a  slight 
degree,  that  of  the  gum  lac  or  common  sealing-wax. 

Soft  friable  stone  is  common,  and  great  quantities  of  gravel  and 
sand,  upon  the  beaches  in  this  part  of  the  river.  A  reddish  clay  ap- 
pears in  the  strata,  much  indurated  and  blackened  by  exposure  to  the 
light  and  air. 

The  position  called  Fort  Miro  being  the  property  of  a  private  per- 
son, who  was  formerly  civil  commandant  here,  the  lieutenant  has 
taken  post  about  four  hundred  yards  lower;  has  built  himself  some 
log-houses,  and  enclosed  them  with  a  slight  stockade.  Upon  viewing 
the  country  east  of  the  river,  it  is  evidently  alluvial ;  the  surface  has 
a  gentle  slope  from  the  river  to  the  rear  of  the  plantations.  The  land 
is  of  excellent  quality,  being  a  rich  black  mould  to  the  depth  of  a  foot, 
under  which  there  is  a  friabjo  loam  of  a  brownish  liver  color. 

At  the  post  on  the  Washita,  they  procured  a  boat  of  less  draught 
of  water  than  the  one  in  which  they  ascended  the  river  thus  far ;  at 
noon  on  the  11th  of  November,  they  proceeded  on  the  voyage,  and  in 
the  evening  encamped  at  the  plantation  of  Baron  Bastrop. 

This  small  settlement  on  the  Washita,  and  some  of  the  creeks  fall- 
ing into  it,  contains  not  more  than  five  hundred  persons,  of  all  age^ 
and  sexes.  It  is  reported,  however,  that  there  is  a  great  quantity  of 
excellent  land  upon  these  creeks,  and  that  the  settlement  is  capable  of 
great  extension,  and  may  be  expected,  with  an  accession  of  popula- 
tion, to  become  very  flourishing.  There  are  three  merchants  settled 
at  the  post,  who  supply,  at  very  exorbitant  prices,  the  inhabitants 
with  their  necessaries ;  these,  with  the  garrison,  two  small  planters, 
and  a  tradesman  or  two,  constitute  the  present  village.  A  proportion 
of  the  inhabitants  continue  the  old  practice  of  hunting,  during  the 
winter  season ;  and  they  exchange  their  peltry  for  necessaries  with 
the  merchants  at  a  low  fate.  During  the  suiftfner  these  people  con- 
tent themselves  with  raising  corn  barely  sufficient  for  bread  during 
the  year.  In  this  manner  they  always  remain  extremely  poor.  Some 
few  who  have  cx)nquered  that  habit  of  indolence,  which  is  always  the 
consequence  of  the  Indian  mode  of  life,  and  attend  to  agriculture,  live 
more  comfortably,  and  taste  a  little  of  the  sweets  of  civilised  life. 

The  lands  along  the*  river,  above  the  post,  are  not  very  inviting, 
being  a  thin,  poor  soil,  and  covered  with'  pine  wood.  To  the  right, 
the  settlements  on  the  Bayou  Barlhelemi  and  Siard  'are  said  to  be  rich 
land. 

On  the  morning  of  the  13th,  they  passed  an  island  ^nd  a  strong 
rapid,  and  arrived  at  a  little  settlement  below  a  chain  of  rocks,  which 
erosses  the  channel  betweei^an  island  and' the  main  land,  called 
Roque  Raw.  The  Spaniard  an%  his  family  settled  here,  appear,  from 
their  indolence,  to  live  miserably.  The  river  acquires  here  a  more 
■pacious  appearance,  being  about  one  hundred  and  fifty- ^rds  wide. 
In  the  afternoon  they  passed  the  Bayou  Barthelemi  on  tke  rigb^bove 
the  last  settkffnents,  and  about  twelve  computed  leagues  from  the  post. 
Here  commences  Baron  Bastrops  great  grant  of  land  from  the  Span- 
ish Government,  being  a  square  of  twelve  leagues  on  each  side,  a 
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little  exceeding  a  million  of  French  acres.  The  banks  of  the  river 
continue  about  thirty  feet  high,  of  which  eighteen  feet  from  the  water 
is  a  clayey  loam  of  a  pale  ash  color,  upon  which  the  water  has  depo- 
sited twelve  feet  of  light  sandy  soil,  apparently  fertile,  and  of  a  dark 
brown  color.  This  description  of  land  is  of  small  breadth,  not  ex- 
ceeding half  a  mile  on  each  side  of  the  river,  and  may  be  called  the 
valley  of  the  Washita,  beyond  which  there  is  a  high  land  covered 
with  pine. 

The  soil  of  the  »'  Bayou  des  Buttes"  continues  thin,  with  a  growth 
of  small  timber.  This  creek  Is  named  from  a  number  of  Indian 
mounds  discovered  by  the  hunters  along  its  course.  The  margin  of 
the  river  begins  to  be  covered  with  such  timber  as  usually  grows  ob 
inundated  land,  particularly  a  species  of  white  oak,  vulgarly  called 
•  over-cup  oak ;  its  timber  is  remarkably  hard,  solid,  ponderous,  and 
.durable ;  and  it  produces  a  large  acorn  in  great  abundance,  upon 
which  the  bear  feeds,  and  which  is  very  fattening  lo  hogs. 

In  latitude  32,  50,  8,  N.,  they  passed  a  long  and  narrow  island. 
The  face  of  the  country  begins  to  change ;  the  banks  are  low  and 
steep ;  the  river  deep  and  more  contracted,  from  thirty  to  fifty  yards 
in  width.  The  soil  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  river  is  a  very  sandy 
loam,  and  covered  with  such  vegetables  as  are  found  on  the  inun- 
dated lands  of  the  Mississippi.  ^  The  tract  presents  the  api^earapce  of 
new  soil,  very  different  from  what  they  passed  below.  This  alluvial 
t|;act  may  be  supposed  the  site  of  a  great  lake,  drained  by  a  natural 
channel,  from  the  abrasion  of  the  waters :  since  which  period,  the 
annual  inundations  have  deposited  the  superior  soil ;  eighteen  or  twenty 
feet  are  wanting  to  render  it  habitable  for  man.  It  appears,  neverthe- 
less, well  stocked  with  the  beasts  of  the  forest,  several  of  which  were 
seen. 

^Quantities  of  water  fowl  are  beginning  to  make  their  appearance, 
which  are  not  very  numerous  here  until  the  cold  rains  a!ad  frosts 
compel  them  to  leave  a  more  northern  climate.  Pish  are  not  so 
abundant  as  might  be  expected,  owing,  it  is  said,  to  the  inundation  of 
the  Mississippi,  in  the  year  1799,  which  dammed  up  the  Washita, 
some  distance  above  the  post,  and  produced  a  stagnation  and  conse- 
quent corruption  of  the  waters  that  destroyed  all  the  fish  \vithin  ft 
influence. 

At  noon,  on  the  Idth  of  November,  |hey  passed  the  island  of  Mal- 
let ;  and  at  ninety  yards  northeast  firom  tlie  upper  point  of  the  island, 
by  a  good  observation,  ascertained  their  latitude  to  be  32,  59,  27,  6, 
N.,  or  two  seconds  and  a  half  of  latitude  south  of  the  dividing  line  be- 
tween the  territories  of  Orleans  and  Louisiana.  The  bed  of  the  river, 
along  this  alluvial  country,  is  geneifiUy  covered  with  water,  and  the 
navigation  interrupted ;  but  in  the  afternoon  of  this  day,  they  passed 
three  con^^ipus  sand-bars,  or  beaches,  called  <*  Les  trois  battures,'' 
and'tH^rv.  eii«>ing,  the  <«  Bayou  de  grand  Marais,"  or  Great  Marsh 
creek  on  the  right,  and  «  La  Cypreri  Chattelrau,"  a^int  of  high 
land  oft  the  other  side,  which  I'eaches  within  half  a  mile  of  the  river. 
A/?  they  advanced  towards  the  Marais  de  Saline,  on  the  right,  4 
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stnitum  of  dirly  white  clay,  under  the  alluvial  tract,  showed  thetn 
to  bo  leaving  the  sunken,  and  approaching  the  high  land  countr\ . 
The  Salt  Lick  Marsh  does  not  derive  i\s  name  frpm  any  brackish- 
ness  in  the  water  of  the  lake  or  marsh,  but  from  its  contiguity  to  some 
of  the  licks,  .sometimes  called  "  saline,"  and  sometimes  "  glaise,"  gene-, 
rally  found  in  the  clay,  compact  enough  for  potters'  ware.  Tht* 
Bayou  de  la  TurliiKj  forms  a  communication  between  tlie  lake  and  W\6 
river.  Opposite  to  thisplace,  there  is  a  j)oint  of  high  land  forming  a 
j)romontory,  advancing  within  a  mile  of  the  river,  and  to  which  l)oats 
rrsort  when  the  low  grounds  nre  under  wattT.  A  short  league  above 
is  the  mouth  of  the  Grand  Bayou  de  la  Saline  (Sah  Lick  creek.) 
This  creek  is  of  a  considerable  length,  and  navigable  for  small  boats. 
The  hunters  ascend  it,  to  one  hundred  of  their  league*?,  in  pursuit  of 
•  game,  and  all  agree  that  none  of  the  springs  which  iced  this  cr(-eL 
are  salt.  It  has  obtained  its  name  .from  the  many  bufialo  salt  licks 
which  have  been  discovered  in  its  vicinity.  Although  m<)st  of  tlics«' 
licks,  by  digging,  lurnish  water  which  holds  marine  salt  in  soluli<ui, 
then*  exists  no  reason  for  believing  that  many  of  them  would  produco 
nitre.  Notwithstanding  this  low  and  alluvial  tract  apprars  in  all 
rcsj)ects  well  adapted  to  the  growth  of  the  long  -moss  (tiland^ia). 
none  was  observed  since  entering  it  in  latitude  82,  52 ;  und  as  iIk 
pilot  intbrmed  them,  none  would  be  seim  in  their  progress  up  tli" 
river,  it  is  probable  that  the  latitude  of  the  tliirty-throe  degree-  is 
about  the  northern  limit  of  vegetation.  The  long-leaf  pine,  frcqucnti; 
the  growth  of  rich  and  even  inundated  land,  was  here  obsoivcfl  iii 
great  abundance :  the  short- leafed  or  pitch  pine,  on  the  contra r\ ,  is 
always  found  upon  arid  lands,  and  generally  in  sandy  and  lolty  sirtm- 
tions. 

This  is  tlK3  season  when  the  pooi*  settlers  on  the  Washita  turn  on;. 
to  make  their  annual  hunt.  The  deer  is  now  fat,  and  the  skins  iti 
perfection;  the  bear  is  now  alsO'm  his  best  state,  with  regard  to  tin- 
quality  of  his  fur,  and  the  quanthy  of  fat  or  oil  he  yields,  as  he  hn-* 
been  feasting  luxuriousry  on  the  autumnal  fruits  of  the  forest.  It  is 
here  well  known,  that  he  docs  not  confine  himself,  as  some  writers 
have  supposed,  to  vegetable  food  ,•  he  is  particularly  fond  of  hog's 
flesh ;  sheep  and  calves  are  frequently  his  prey ;  and  no  animal  es- 
capes him  which  cxDmes  within  his  power,  and  which  he  ivS  able  to 
conquer.  He  often  destroys  the  fawn,  when  chance  throws  it  in  his 
way.  He  cannot,  however,  discover  it  by  smelling,  notwithstanding 
the  excellence  of  his  scent ;  for  nature  has,  as  if  for  its  prelection, 
denied  the  fawn  the  property  of*  leaving  any  effluvia  upon  its  track,  a 
property  so  powerful  in  the  old  Seer.*     The  bear,  unlike  most  otlier 

'^  It  may  Dot  be  generally  known  to  naturalists,  that  between  the  hoof  uf 
the  deer,  &c.,  there  is  found  a  sack,  with  ifs  mquth  inclifting'  ufllMt^ds, 
containing  more  or  less  musk,  and  which  by  escaping  over  the  opening, 
in  proportion  to  the  secretion,  causes  the  foot  to  leave  a  scent  on  the 
jground  wherever  it  passes.  During  the  rutting  season,  this  musk  is  so 
abundant,  (particularly  in  old  males,)  as  to  be  smelted  by  the  hunters  at  a 
coosiderable  distance. 
•  58 
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beasts  of  prey »  does  not  kill  the  animal  he  has  seized  upon  before  be 
(^Hts  it ;  but,  regardless  of  its  struggles,  cries  and  iamentationsy  fastens 
upon,  and,  if  the  expression  is  allowable,  devours  it  alive.  The  hunt- 
ers count  much  on  their  profits  from  the  oil  drawn  from  the  bearV 
fat,  which,  at  New  Orleans,  is  always  of  ready  sale,  and  much 
esteemed  for  its  wholesomeness  in  cooking,  being  preferred  to  butler 
or  hog's  lard.  It  is  found  to  keep  longer  than  any  other  animal  oil, 
without  becoming  rancid ;  and  boiling  it  from  time  to  time,  upon  sweet 
bay  leaves,  restores  its  sweetness,  or  facilitates  its  conservation. 

in  the  afternoon  of  the  17th  they  passed  some  sand  beaches,  and 
over  a  few  rapids.  They  had  cane  brakes  on  both  sides  of  the  river ; 
the  canes  were  small,  but  demonstrate  that  the  water  does  not  sur- 
mount the  bank  more  than  a  lew  feet.  The  river  begins  to  widen  as 
they  advance;  the  banks  of  the  river  show  the  high  land  soil,  with  a 
stratum  of  three  or  four  feet  of  aliuvian  deposited  by  the  river  u|)on 
it.  This  superstratum  is  grayish,  and  very  sandy,  with  a  small 
admixture  of  loam,  indicative  of  the  j)overty  of  the  mountains  and 
uplands  where  the  river  rises.  Near  this  they  passed  through  a  new 
and  very  narrow  channel,  in  which  all  the  water  of  the  river  passes, 
except  in  the  time  of  freshets,  when  the  interval  forms  an  island.  A 
liitlo  above  this  pass  is  a  small  clearing,  called  "Cache  la  Turlipe," 
(Turlip's  hiding  place;)  this  is  the  nanle  of  a  French  hunter  who  here 
concealed  his  property.  It  continues  the  practice  of  both  the  whit* 
and  red  hunters  to  leave  their  skins,  &c.,  often  suspended  to  poles, 
or  laid  over  a  pole  placed  upon  two  forked  posts,  in  sight  of  the  river, 
until  their  return  from  hunting.  These  dcposites  are  considered  as 
sacred,  and  lew  examples  exist  of  their  being  plundered.  After  pass- 
ing the  entrance  of  a  bay,  which  within  must  form  a  great  lake  dur- 
ing inundation,  great  numbers  of  the  long-leaf  pine  were  observed; 
and  the  increased  size  of  the  cane  along  the  river's  bank  denoted  a 
better  and  more  elevated  soil ;  on  the  left  was  a  high  hill  (three  hun- 
dred ft.'ct)  covered  with  lofty  pine  trees. 

The  banks  of  the  river  present  more  the  appearance  of  upland  soil, 
the  under  stratum  being  a  pale  yellowish  clay,  and  the  alluvicd  soil  of 
a  dirty  white,  surmounted  by  a  thin  covering  of  a  brown  vegetable 
earth.  The  trees  improve  in  apjxiarance,  growing  to  a  considerable 
size  and  height,  though  yet  inferior  to  those  on  the  alluvial  banks  of 
the  Mississippi.  After  passing  the  "  Bayou  de  liachis"  on  the  left, 
|K»ints  of  high  land  not  subject  to  be  overflowed  frequently  touch  the 
rivf^r,  and  the  valley  is  said  to  be  more  than  a  league  in  breadth  on 
both  sides.  On  the  left  are  pine  hills,  called  "  Code  de  Champignole.'' 
The  river  is  not  more  than  lifty  or*ixty  yards  wide.  On  the  morn- 
ing of  the  20th  they  passed  a  number  of  sand  beaches  and  some 
rapids,  bBt  found  good  depth  of  water  between  them.  A  creek  called 
"  (/Immin  Couveri,"  which  forms  a  deep  ravine  in  the  highlands,  here 
eaters  the  river ;  almost  immediately  above  this  is  a  rapid  where  the 
water  of  the  river  is  confined  to  a  channel  ot'  about  forty  yards  in 
width ;  above  it  they  had  to  quit  the  main  channel,  on  account  of  the 
shallowness  and  rapidity  of  the  water,  and  pass  along  a  narrow  chan* 
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nel  of  only  sixty  feet  wide ;  without  a  guide,  a  stranger  might  take 
this  passage  for  a  creek. 

Notwithstanding  the  lateness  of  the  season,  and  the  northern  lati- 
tude they  were  in,  they  this  day  met  with  an  alligator.  The  banks 
of  the  river  are  covered  with  cane,  or  thick  under-brush,  frequently  so 
interwoven  with  thorns  and  briars  as  to  be  impenetrable.  Birch, 
maple,  holly,  and  two  kinds  of  wood  to  which  names  have  not  yet 
been  given,  except  "  water-side  wood,"  arc  here  to  be  met  with,  as 
also  persimmons  and  small  black  gi*apes»  The  margin  of  the  river 
is  fringed  with  a  variety  of  plants  and  vines,  among  which  arc  several 
species  of  convolvulus. 

On  the  left  they  passed  a  hill  and  cliff,  one  hundred  feet  perpendi- 
cular, crowned  with  pines,  and  called  "  Cote  de  Fin,"  (Fin's  Hill,) 
from  which  a  chain  of  high  land  continues  s(yne  distance.  The  cliif 
presents  the  appearance  of  an  ash-coloapd  clay,  A  little  farther  to 
the  right  is  the  Bayou  de  Acacia  (Locust  creek.)  The  river  varies 
here  from  eighty  to  an  hundred  yards  in  width,  presenting  frequent 
indications  ot'  iron  along  its  banks,  and  some  thin  strata  of  iron  ore. 
The  ore  is  from  half  an  inch  to  three  inches  in  thickness. 

On  the  morning  of  the  22d  of  November,  they  arrived  at  the  road 
of  the  Cadadoquis  Indian  nation,  leading  to  the  Arkansas  nation ;  a 
little  beyond  this  js  the  Ecor  a  Fabri  (Fabri's  cliffs),  from  eighty  to  an 
hundred  feet  high ;  a  little  distance  above,  a  smaller  cliff  called  *^  Lc 
Petit  Ecor  a  Fabri"  (the  little  Cliff  of  Fabri) ;  these  cliffs  appear  chiefly 
to  be  composed  of  ash-colorcd  sand,  with  a  stratum  of  clay  at  the 
base,  such  as  runs  all  along  under  the  banks  of  this  river.  Abovf* 
these  clifis  are  several  lipids ;  the  current  is  swifter,  and  denotes  their  . 
ascent  into  a  higher  country :  the  water  becomes  clear  and  equal  to 
any  in  its  very  agreeable  taste,  and  as  drinking  water.  In  the  river 
are  immense  beds  of  gravel  and  sand,  over  which  the  river  passes 
with  greet  velocity  in  the  season  of  its  floods,  carrying  with  it  vast 
quantities  of  drift  wood,  which  it  piles  up  in  many  places,  to  the  height 
of  twenty  feet  above  the  present  suvface,  pointing  out  the  difficulty 
and  danger  in  certain  times  of  the  flood ;  accidents,  however,  are  rare 
with  the  canoes  of  the  country. 

As  the  party  ascended  they  found  the  banks  of  the  river  less 
elevated,  being  only  from  nine  to  twelve  feet,  and  are  probably  ^ 
8urnK)unted  some  feet  by  the  freshets.  The  river  becomes  more 
obstructed  by  rapids  and  sand  and  gravel  beaches ;  among  which  are 
found  fragments  of  stone  of  all  forms,  and  a  variety  of  colors,  some 
iiighly  polished  and  rounded  by  friction.  The  banks  of  the  river  in 
this  upper  country  suffer  greatly  by  abrasion,  one  side  and  sometimes 
both  being  broken  down  by  every  flood. 

At  a  place  called  "  Auges  d'  Arelon,"  (Arlan's  troughs)  is  lami- 
nated iron  ore,  and  a  stratum  of  black  sand,  very  tenacious,  shining 
with  minute  chrystals.  The  breadth  of  the  river  is  here  about  eighty 
yards :  in  some  places,  however,  it  is  enlarged  by  islands,  in  others 
contracted  to  eighty  or  one  hundred  feet.  Hocks  of  a  grayish  color, 
and  Kather  fric^ble,  are  here  found  in  many  places  on  the  river«     On 
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the  banks  grow  willows  of  a  diflerent  form  from  those  found  below, 
•and  on  thcJ  margin  of  the  Mississippi ;  the  last  are  very  brittle  ;  these, 
on  the  contrary,  arc  extremely  pliant,  resembling  the  osier,  of  which 
liicy  arc  probably  a  species. 

At  noon  on  the  24th,  they  arrived  at  the  confluence  of  the  Lesser 
Missouri  with  the  Washita ;  the  former  is  a  considerable  branch,  per- 
haps the  lourtli  of  the  Washita,  and  comes  in  from  the  left  hand.  The 
huiitrrs  otlen  ascend  the  little  Missouri,  but  are  not  inclined  to  pene- 
trate far  up,  because  it  reaches  near  the  great  plains  or  prairies  upon 
iU'd  riveri  visited  by  the  Lesser  Osage  tribes  of  .Indians,  settled  on 
Arkansas:  these  last  frequently  carry  war  into  the  Cadadoquis  tribe 
^•'t !.'('«!  on  the  Red  river,  about  west-southwest  from  this  place ;  and,  in- 
(i( •('(],  they  are  reported  not  to  spare  any  nation  or  people.  They  are 
prevented  from  visiting-  the  head  waters  of  the  WasJiita  by  the  steep 
tiills  in  which  tliey  rise.  These  mountaii)^  arc  so  difRcult  to  travel 
over,  lliat  the  savages,  not  having  an  object  sufficiently  desirable, 
never  attempt  to  penetrate  to  this  river ;  and  it  is  supposed  to  be  ua- 
knouu  to  this  nation.  Tlio  Cadadoquis,  or  Cudoux,  as  the  French 
i>ron ounce  the  word,  may  be  considered  as  Spanish  Indians;  they 
^>o^l^t,  and  it  is  said  with  truth,  that  they  never  have  imbrued  their 
iiands  in  the  blood  of  a  white  mani  It  is  stxid  that  the  stream  of  the 
Jiifllo  Missouri,  some  distance  from  its  mouth,  flows  over  a  bright 
splendid  bed  of  mineral  of  a  yellowish  white  color,  ^most  probably 
martial  pyrites;)  that  thirty  years  ago,  several  of  tlie  inhabitants, 
luintcrs,  worked  upon  this  mine,  and  sent  a  quantity  of  the  ore  to  the 
ui)vurnmcnt  at  New  Orleans,  and  they  were  prohibited  from  working 
..my  more. 

There  is  a  great  sameness  in  the  appearance  of  the  river  banks;  the 
j-lauds  are  skirted  with  osier;  and  immediately  within,  on  the  bank, 
'.r rows  a  range  of  birch  trees  and  some  willows;  the  more  elevated 
banks  arc  covereil  with  cane,  among  which  grow  the  oak,  maple, 
elm,  sycamore,  ash,  hickory,  dog-wo(>d,  holly,  iron-wood,  6uC.  From 
riu;  [)ilot  they  learned  that  there  is  a  body  of  excellent  land  on  the 
iiitlle  !\Iissouri,  particularly  on  the  creek  called  the  "Bayou  a  Terre 
\oirc,"  which  ialls  into  it.  This  land  extends  to  Red  river,  and  is 
connected  with  the  great  prairies  which  form  the  hunting  grounds  of 
tiie  Cadoux  nation,  consisting  of  about  two  hundred  warriors.  They 
are  warlike,  but  frequently  unable  to  defend  themselves  against  the 
tril)e  of  Osages,  settled  on  the  Arkansas  river,  who,  passing  round  the 
mountains  at  the  head  of  the  Washita,  and  along  the  prairies,  which 
separate  them  from  the  main  chain  on  the  west,  where  the  waters  of 
the  Red  and  Arkansas  rivers  have  their  rise,  pass  into  the  Cadoux 
country,  and  rob  and  plunder  them. 

The  water  in  the  river  Washita  rising,  the  party  are  enabled  to 
pass  tl)e  numerous  rapids  and  shoals  which  they  meet  with  in  the 
upper  country,  some  of  which  are  difficult  of  ascent.  The  general 
height  of  the  main  banks  of  the  river  is  Irom  six  to  twelve  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  water;  the  land  is  better  in  quality — the  c^nes,  &c., 
bhowing  a  more  luxuriant  vegetation.     It  is  subject  to  inundation,  and 
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shows  a  brown  soir  mixed  with  sand.  Near  Cache  Mason  (Mason's 
hiding  place)  on  the  right,  they  stopped  to  examine  a  supposed  coal 
mine.  Doctor  Hunter  and  the  pilot  set  out  for  this  purpose,  and  at 
about  a  mile  and  a  half  northwest  from  the  boat,  in  the  bed  of  a  creek, 
they  found  a  substance  similar  to  what  they  had  before  met  with 
under  that  name,  though  more  advanced  towards  a  state  of  perfect 
coal.  At  the  bottom  of  the  creek,  in  a  place  then  dry,  was  found  de- 
tached pieces  of  irom  fifty  to  one  hundred  pounds  weight ;  adjoining 
to  which  lay  wood  changed  into  the  same  substance.  A  stratum  of 
this  coal,  six  inches  thick,  lay  on  both  sides  of  this  little  creek, 
over  another  of  yellow  clay,  and  covered  by  one  foot  of  gravel ;  on 
the  gravel  are  eight  inches  of  loam,  which  bear  a  few  inches  of  vege- 
table mould.  This  stratum  of  coal  is  about  three  feet  higher  than  the 
water  in  the  creek,  and  appears  manifestly  to  have  been,  at  some 
period,  the  surface  of  the  ground.  The  gravel  and  loam  have  been 
deposited  there  since  by  the  waters.  Some  pieces  of  this  coal  were 
very  black  and  solid,  of  an  homogenous  appearance,  much  resembling 
pit-coal,  but  of  less  specific  gravity.  It  does  not  appear  to  be  suffi- 
ciently impregnated  with  bitumen,  but  may  be  considered  as  vegeta- 
ble matter  in  the  progress  of  transmutation  to  coal. 

Below  the  "  Bayou  de  I'eau  Froide,"  which  runs  into  the  Washita 
from  the  right,  the  river  is  one  hundred  and  seventy  yards,  flowing 
through  tolerable  good  land.  They  passed  a  beautiful  forest  of  pines, 
and  on  the  20th  fell  iu  with  an  old  Dutch  hunter  and  his  party,  con- 
sisting in  all  of  live  persons.  * 

This  man  had  resided  forty  years  on  the  Washita,  and  before  that 
period  had  been  up  the  Arkansas  river,  the  Wjiite  river,  and  the  St. 
Francis;  the  two  last,  he  informs,  are  of  difficult  navigation,  similar 
to  the  VVashita :  but  the  Arkansas  river  is  of  great  magnitude,  having 
a  large  and  broad  channel,  and  when  the  water  is  low,  has  great  sand 
banks,  like  those  in  the  Mississippi.  So  fur  as  he  has  been  up  it,  the 
navigation  is  sale  and  commodious,  without  impediments  from  rofiks, 
shoals,  or  rapids ;  its  bed  being  formed  of  mud  and  sand*  The  soil  on 
it  is  of^the  first  rate  quality.  The  country  is  easy  of  access,  being 
loAy  open  forests,  unembarrassed  by  canes  or  undergrowth.  The 
water  is  disagreeable  to  drink,  being  of  a  red  color,  and  brackish 
when  the  river  is  low«  A  multitude  of  creeks  which  fiow  into  the 
Arkansas  furnish  sweet  water,  which  tho  voyager  is  obliged  to  carry 
with  him  for  the  supply  of  his  immediate  wants.  This  man  confirms 
the  accounts  of  silver  being  abundant  up  that  river :  he  has  not  been 
,  so  high  as  to  see  it  himself,  but  says  he  received  a  silver  pin  from  a 
hunter,  who  assured  him  that  he  himself  collected  the  virgin  silver 
from  the  rock,  out  of  which  he  made  the  epinglete  by  hammering  it 
nut.  The  tribe  of  the  Osage  live  higher  up  than  this  position ;  but 
the  hunters  rarely  go  so  high,  being  afraid  of  these  savages,  who  are 
at  war  with  all  the  worlci,  and  destroy  all  the  strangers  they  meet 
with.  It  is  reported  that  the  Arkansas  nation,  with  a  part  of  the 
Choctaws,  Chickasaws,  Shawanees,  6dc.,  have  formed  a  league,  and 
i^re  actually  gone,  or  going,  800  strong,  against  these  depredatory 
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with  a  view  to  destroy  or  drive  them  entirely  dff,  anrf  possess  tieftf- 
aelyes  of  their  fine  prairies,  which  are  most  abundant  hunting  grounds, 
being  plentifully  stocked  with  buffalo,  elk,  deer,  bear,  and  every  other 
beast  of  the  forest  common  to  those  latitudes  in  America.  This 
.hunter  having  given  information  of  a  small  spring  in  their  vicinity, 
from  which  he  frequently  supplied  himself  by  evaporating  the  water. 
Doctor  Hunter,  with  a  company,  accompanied  him,  on  the  morning 
of  the  29th  November,  to  the  place.  They  found  a  saline,  about  a 
mile  and  a  half  north  of  the  camp  from  whence  they  set  out,  and  near 
a  creek  which  enters  tl^e  Washita  a  little  above.  It  is  situated  in  the 
bottom  of  the  bed  of  a  dry  gully.  The  surrounding  land  is  rich  and 
well  timbered,  but  subject  to  inundation,  except  an  Indian  mound  on 
the  creek  side,  having  a  base  of  eighty  or  an  hundred  feet  diameter, 
and  twenty  feet  high.  Afle^  digging  about  three  feet,  through  blue 
clay,  they  came  to  a  quick-sand,  from  which  the  water  flowed  in 
abundance ;  its  taste  was  salt  and  bitter,  resembling  that  of  water  in 
the  ocean.  In  a  second  hole  it  required  them  to  dig  six  feet  before 
they  reached  the  quick-snnd,  in  doing  which  they  threw  up  several 
broken  pieces  of  Indian  pottery.  The  specific  gravity,  compared 
with  the  river,  was,  from  the  first  pit,  or  tiiat  three  feet  deep,  102,720 ; 
from  the  second  pit,  or  that  six  (Qet  deep,  102,104,  yielding  a  saline 
mass,  from  the  evaporation  of  ten  quarts,  which  when  dry  weighed 
eight  ounces :  this  brine  is,  therefore,  about  the  same  strength  as  that 
of  the  ocean  on  our  coast,  and  twice  the  strength  of  the  famous  licks 
in  Kentucky  called  Bullet's  lick  and  Man's  lick,  from  which  so  much 
salt  is  made. 

The  "  Fourche  de  Cadoux"  (Cadadoqiris  f*ork)  which  they  passed 
on  the  morning  of  the  80th,  is  about  one  hundred  yards  wide  at  its- 
entrance  into  the  Washita,  from  the  left;  immediately  beyond  whkrh,. 
on  the  same  side,  the  land  is  high,  probably  elevated  lh!>ee  hundred 
feet  above  the  water.  The  shoals  and  rapids  here  impede  their  pro-- 
gress.  At  noon  they  deduced  their  latitude,  by  observation,  to  be 
30,  11,  37,  N.  Receiving  information  of  another  .salt  lick,  or  saline. 
Doctor  Hunter  landed,  with  a  party,  to  view  it.  The  pit  was  found 
in  a  low  flat  place,  subject  to  be  overflowed  trom  the  river ;  it  was 
wet  and  muddy,  the  earth  on  the  surface  yellow,  but  on  digging 
through  about  lour  feet  of  blue  clay,  the  salt  water  oozed  from  ar 
quick-sand..  Ten  quarts  of  this  water  produced,  by  evaporation,  six- 
ounces  of  saline  mass,  which,  from  taste,  was  principally  marine  salt ; 
to  the  taste,  however,  it  Showed  an  admixture  of  sodaj  and  muriated 
magnesia,  but  the  marine  salt  greatly  preponderated.  The  specific 
gravity  was  about  1,076",  probably  weakened  from  the  rain  "w^hich  had 
fallen  the  day  before-  The  ascent  of  the  river  becomes  troublesome, 
from  the  rapids  and  currents,  particularly  at  the  "  Isle  du  bajou  des 
Roches"  ("Rocky  creek  island),  where  it  required  great  exertions,  and 
was  attended  with  some  hazard  to  pass  them.  This  island  is  three- 
fourths  of  a  mile  in  length.  The  /iver  presents  a  series  of  shoals,  ra- 
pids, and  small  cataracts ;  and  they  passed  several  poin^  of  high  lend,. 
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full  of  rocks  and  stories,  much  harder  and  more  solid  than  any  they 
had  yet  met  with. 

The  rocks  wer»aU  silicious,  with  their  fissures  penetrated  by  sparry 
matter.  Indications  of  iron  were  frequent,  and  fragments  of  poor  ore 
were  common,  but  no  rich  ore  of  that  or  any  other  metal  was  found. 
Some  of  the  hills  appear  well  adapted  to  the  cultivation  of  the  vine : 
the  soil  being  a  sandy  loam,  with  a  considerable  portion  of  gi'avel, 
and  a  superficial  covering  of  good  vegetable  black  earth.  The  natu- 
ral productions  are,  several  varieties  of  oak,  pine,  dog-wood,  holly^ 
dec,  with  a  scattering  undergrowth  of  whortleberry,  hawthorn,  china 
brier,  and  a  variety  of  small  vines. 

Above  the  Isle  de  Mallon,  the  country  wiears  another  prospect. 
High  lands  and  rocks  frequently  approach  the  river.  The  rocks,  in 
grain,  resemble  freestone,  and  are  hard  enough  to  be  used  as  hand 
miil-stonc,  to  which  purpose  they  are  frequently  applied.  Th6  quality 
of  the  lands  improves,  the  stratum  of  vegetable  earth  being  from 
six  to  twelve  inches,  of  a  dark  brown  color,  witn  an  admixture  of  loam 
and  sand.  Below  Deer  Island  they  passed  a  stratum  of  freestone, 
fifty  (eet  thiek,  under  which  is  a  quarry  of  imperfect  slate  in  perpen- 
dicular layers.  About  a  league  from  the  river,  and  a  little  above  the 
slate  quarry,  is  a  considerable  plain,  called  "Prairie  de  Champignole,'* 
ollen  frequented  by  buffaloes.  Some  salt  licks  are  formed  near  it ; 
and  in  ixiany  situations  on  both  sides  of  the  river,  there  are  said  to  be 
salines  which  may  hereafter  be  rendered  very  productive,  and  from 
which  the  future  settlements  may  be  abundantly  supplied. 

About  four  miles  below  the  "  Chuttes,"  (falls)  they,  from  a  good 
observation,  found  the  latitude  34,21,25,5.  The  land  on  either 
hand  continues  to  improve  in  quality,  with  a  sufficient  stratum  of  dark 
earth  of  a  brownish  color.  Hills  frequently  rise  out  of  the  level 
country,  full  of  rocks  and  stones,  hard  and  flinty,  and  often  resem- 
bling Turkey  oil  stones.  Of  this  kind  was  a  promontory  which  cnme 
m  from  the  right  hand  a  little  below  the  Chuttes ;  at  a  distance  it  pre- 
sented the  appearance  of  ruined  buildings  and  fortifications,  and  seve- 
ral insulated  masses  of  rock  conveyed  the  idea  of  redoubts  and  out- 
works. The  effect  was  heightened  by  the  rising  of  a  flock  of  swans 
which  had  taken  their  station  in  the  water,  at  the  foot  of  these  walls. 
As  the  voyagers  approached,  the  birds  floated  about  majestically  on 
(he  glassy  surface  of  the  water,  and  in  tremulous  accents  seemed  to 
Consult  upon  means  of  safety.  The  whole  was  a  sublime  picture. 
In  the  afternoon  of  the  3d  of  December,  they  reached  the  Chuttes,  and 
found  the  falls  to  be  occasioned  by  a  chain  of  rocks  of  the  same  hard 
substance  seen  below,  extending  in  the  direction  of  northeast  and 
southwest,  quite  across  the  river.  The  water  passes  through  a  num- 
ber of  branches  worn  by  the  impetuosity  of  the  torrent,  where  it  forms 
so  many  cascades.  The  chain  of  rock  or  hill  on  the  left  appears  to 
hav^  been  cut  down  to  its  present  level  by  the  abrasion  of  the  waters. 
By  great  exertions  and  lightening  the  lK)at,  they  passed  the  Chuttes 
that  evening,  and  encamped  just  above  the  cataracts,  and  within  the 
hearing  of  their  incessant  roar. 
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Immediately  above  the  Chuttes^  the  current  of  the  water  is  slow  la 
another  ledge  of  hard  freestone ;  the  reach  between  is  spacious  and 
not  less  than  two  yards  wide,  and  terminated  by  a  hill  three  hundred 
feet  high,  covered  with  beautiful  pines :  this  is  a  fine  situation  for 
building.  In  latitude  34,  25,  48,  they  passed  a  very  dangerous  rapid, 
from  the  number  of  rocks  which  obstruct  the  passage  of  the  water, 
and  break  it  into  foam.  On  the  right  of  the  rapid  is  a  high  rocky 
hill  covered  with  very  hagiteome  piney  woods.  The  stratum  of  the 
rock  has  an  inclination  of  30^  to  the  horizon,  in  the  direction  of  the 
river  descending.  This  hill  may  be  three  hundred  or  three  hundred 
and  fifty  feet  high ;  a  border  or  list  of  green  cane  skirts  the  margin  of 
the  river,  beyond  which  generally  rises  a  high,  and  sometimes  a  bar- 
ren  hill.  Near  another  rapid  they  passed  a  hill  on  the  lefl,^contain- 
ing  a  large  body  of  blue  Hate,  A  small  distance  above  the  Bayou  de 
Saline  they  had  to  pass  a  rapid  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  yards  in 
length,  and  four  and  a  half  feet  fall,  which,  from  its  velocity,  the 
French  have  denominated  ''  La  Cascade. '^  Below  the  cascade  there 
are  rocky  hills  on  both  sides,  composed  of  very  hard  freestone.  The 
.Atone  in  the  bed  of  the  river,  and  which  has  been  rolled  from  the 
upper-  country,  was  of  the  hardest  flint,  or  of  a  quality  resembling 
Turkey  oil  stone.  "  Fourche  au  Tigre,"  {Tiger's  creek,)  which  comes 
in  from  the  right,  a  little  above  the  cascade,  is  said  to  have  many  ex- 
tensive tracts  of  rich  level  land  upon  it.  The  rocky  hills  here  fre- 
quently approach  the  Washita  on  both  sides ;  rich  bottoms  are  never* 
theless  frequent,  and  the  upland  is  sometimes  of  modern  elevation  and 
tolerably  level.  The  stones  and  rocks  here  met  with  have  their 
fissures  filled  by  sparry  and  chrystalino  matter. 

Wild  turkeys  become  more  abundant  and  less  difficult  of  approach 
than  below ;  and  the  howl  of  the  wolves  is  heard  during  the  night. 

To  the  "  Fourche  au  Calfat,"  ((/Mulker's  creek)  where  the  voyage 
terminates,  they  found  level  and  good  land  on  the  right,  and  high  hills 
on  the  left  hand.  After  pacing  over  a  very  precipitous  rapid,  seem- 
ingly divided  into  four  steps  or  falls,  one  of  which  was  at  least  fifteen 
inches  in  perpendicular- height,  and  which  together  could  not  be  less 
than  five  and  a  half  feet,  they  arrived  at  EUes*  camp,  a  small  distance 
below  the  Fourche  au  Calfat,  where  they  stopped  on  the  6th  of  De- 
cember, as  the  pilot  considered  it  the  most  convenient  landing  from 
whence  to  carry  their  necessary  baggage  to  the  hot  springs,  the  dis- 
tance being  about  three  leagues.  There  is  a  creek  about  two  leagues 
higher  up,  called  "  Bayou  des  Sources  Chauds,"  (hot  spring  creek,) 
upon  the  banks  of  which  the  hot  springs  are  situated  at  about  two 
leagues  from  its  mouth.  Tlie  banks  of  it  are  hilly,  and  the  road  less 
eligible  than  from  Biles'  camp. 

On  ascending  the  hill  to  encamp,  they  found  the  land  very  level 
and  good,  some  plants  in  flower,  and  a  great  many  evergreen  vines ; 
the  forest  oak,  with  an  admixture  of  other  woods.  The  latitude  of 
this  place  is  84,  27,  31,  5.  The  ground  on  which  they  encamped 
was  about  fifty  feet  above  the  water  in  the  river,  and  supposed  to  be 
ihirty  feet  higher  than  the  inundations.     Hills  of  considerable  height, ^ 
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and  clothed  with  piue,  wore  in  view ;  but  the  land  around,  and  extend- 
ing beyond  their  view,  lies  handsomely  for  cultivation.  The  super- 
stratum is  of  a  blackish  brown  color,  upon  a  yellow  basis,  the  whole 
intermixed  with  gravel  and  blue  s^histus,  frequently  so  far  decomposed 
as  to  have  a  strong  aluminous  taste.  From  their  camp  on  the 
Washita,  to  the  hot  springs,  a  distance  of  about  nine  miles,  the  first 
six  miles  of  the  road  is  in  a  westerly  direction  without  many  curiosi- 
ties, and  the  rcmaindQr  northwardly,  wh^i  courses  are  necessary  to 
iivoid  some  very  steep  hills.  In  this  distance,  they  found  three  prin- 
cipal salt  licks,  and  some  inferior  ones,  which  are  all  frequented  by 
buffalo,  deer,  &c.  The  soil  around  them  is  a  white,  tenacious  clay, 
probably  fit  for  potters'  ware:  hence  the  name  of"glaise,"  which  the  . 
French  tiunters  have  bestowed  upon  most  of  the  licks  frequented  by 
the  beasts  of  the  forest,  many  of  which  Guffjfii  tio  saline  impregna- 
tion.. The  first  two  miles  from  the  river  camp  is  over  level  land  of 
the  second  rate  quality ;  the  timber  chiefly  oak,  intermixed  with  other 
trees  common  to  the  climate,  and  a  few  scattering  pines.  Further  on, 
the  lands  on  either  hand  rise  into  gently  swelling  hills,  covered  with 
handsome  pine  woods.  The  road  passes  along  a  valley  frequently 
wet  by  the  numerous  rills  and  springs  of  excellent  water  which  issues 
from  the  foot  of  the  hills.  Near  the  hot  springs  the  hills  Ijccome  more 
elevated,  sttK?f)er  of  ascent,  and  rocky.  They  arc  here  called  moun- 
tains, although  none  of  them  in  view  exceeid  four  or  five  hundred  feet 
in  altitude.  It  in  said  that  niountains  of  more  than  five  times  the  ele- 
vation of  these  hills  are  to  be  seen  in  the  northwest,  towards  the 
^»ource  of  the  Washita ;  one  of  them  is  called  the  glass,  chrystal,  or 
shining  mountain,  from  the  vast  number  of  hexagonal  prfsms  of  very 
Transparent  and  colorless  chrystal  which  arc  found  on  its  surface; 
ihey  are  generally  surmounted  by  pyramids  at  one  end,  rarely  on 
both.  These  chrystals  do  not  produce  a  double  refraction  of  the  rays 
of  light.  Many  searches  have  been  made  over  these  mountains  lor 
the  precious  metals,  but  it  is  believed  without  success. 

At  the  hot  springs  they  fpund  an  open  log  cabin,  and  a  few  huts  of 
split  boards,  all  calculated  for  summer  encampment,  and  which  had 
l)een  erected  by  persons  resorting  to  the  springs  for  the  recovery  of 
their  health. 

They  slightly  repaired  these  huts,  or  cabins,  for  their  accommoda- 
tion during  the  time  of  their  detention  at  the  springs,  for  the  purpose 
of  examining  them  and  the  surrounding  country ;  and  making  such 
astronomical  observations  as  were  necessary  for  ascertaining  their 
geographical  position. 

It  is  understood  that  the  hot  springs  are  included  within  a  grant  of 
some  hundred  acres,  granted  by  the  late  Spanish  commandant  of  the 
Washita  to  some  of  his  friends,  but  it  is  not  believed  that  a  regular 
patent  was  ever  issued  for  the  place :  and  it  cannot  be  said  that  resi- 
d(jiice,  with  improvement  here,  forms  a  plea  to  claim  the  land  upon. 

On  their  arrival  ihcy  immediately  tasted  the  waters  of  the  hot 
springs,  that  is,  after  a  few  minutes'  cooling,  for  it  was  impossible  to 
approach  it  with  the  lips  when  first  taken  up,  without  scalding:    tho 
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taste  does  not  diflfer  from  that  of  good  water  rendered  hot  by  culinary 
fire.  ^ 

On  the  10th  they  visited  all  the  hot  springs.  They  issue  on  the 
east  side  of  the  valley,  where  the  hiits  are,  except  one  spring,  which 
rises  on  the  west  bank  of  the  creek,  from  the  sides  and  foot  of  a  hill. 
From  the  small  quantity  of  calcareous  matter  yet  deposited,  the  west- 
ern spring  does  not  appear  to  be  of  long  standing;  a  natural  conduit 
probably  \yasaos  under  th^..bed  of  the  creek,  and  supplies  it.  There 
are  four  principal  springs  rising  immediately  on  the  east  bank  of  the 
•reek,  one  of  which  may  be  rather  said  to  spring  out  of  the  gravel 
bed  of  the  run ;  a  fifth,  a  smaller  one  than  that  above  mentioned,  as 
rising  on  the  west  side  of  the  creek ;  and  a  sixth,  of  the  same  magni- 
lude,  the  most  northerly,  and  rising  near  the  bank  of  the  creek  ;  these 
are  all  the  sources  that  nfci-it  the  name  of  springs,  near  the  huts ;  but 
there  is  a  considerable  one  below,  and  all  along,  at  intervals,  the  warm 
water  oozes  out,  or  drops  from  the  bank  into  the  creek,  as  appears 
iVom  the  condensed  vapor  floating  along  the  margin  of  the  creek  whero 
the,  drippings  occur. 

'  The  hill  from  which  the  hot  springs  issue  is  of  a  conical  form,  ter» 
minating  at  the  lop  witii  a  few  loose  fragments  of  rock,  covering  a 
Hat  space  twenty -five  feet  in  diameter.  Although  the  figure  of  the 
iiill  is  conical,  it  is  not  entirely  insulated,  but  connected  with  the 
neighboring  hills  by  a  very  narrow  ridge.  The  primitive  rock  of  this 
hill,  above  the  base,  is  principally  silicious^  some  part  of  it  being  the 
imrdest  flint,  others  a  freestone  extremely  compact  and  solid,  and  of 
various  colors.  The  base  of  the  hill,  and  for  a  considerable  extent, 
ii>  composed  of  a  blackish  blue  schistus,  which  divides  into  perpendi- 
cular lamina  like  blue  slate.  The  water  of  the  hot  springs  is,  there* 
lore,  delivered  from  the  silicious  rock,  generally  invisible  at  the  sur- 
face, from  the  mass  of  calcareous  matter  with  which  it  is  encrusted, 
or  rather^buried,  and  which  is  perpetually  precipitating  fxbm  the  water 
uf  the  springs ;  a  small  proportion  of  iron,  in  the  form  of  red  calx,  is 
also  deposited,  the  color  of  which  is  frequently  distinguishable  in  the 
lime. 

In  ascending  the  hill,  several  patohes  of  rich  black  earth  are  found, 
which  apjjeared  to  be  formed  by  the  decomposition  of  the  calcai'eous 
matter ;  in  other  situations  the  superficial  earth  is  penetrated,  or  en- 
crusted, by  limestone,  with  fine  lamina,  or  minute  fragments  of  iron 
ore. 

The  water  of  the  hot  springs  must  formerly  have  issued  at  a  greater 
elevation  in  the  hill,  and  run  over  the  surface,  having  formed  a  mass 
of  calcareous  rock  one  hundrcd  feet  perpendicular  by  its  deposition. 
In  this  high  situation  they  found  a  spring  whose  temperature  was  140 
pi*  Fahrenheit's  thermometer.  After  passing  the  calcareous  region, 
thky  found  the  priniiti<»e  hill  covered  by  a  forest  of  not  very  large 
^rces,  consisting  chiefly  of  oak,  pine,  cedar,  holly,  hawthorn,  and 
blhers  common  to  the  climate,  with  a  great  variety  of  vines,  some  said 
.to  produce  black  and  yellow  grapes,  both  excellent  in  their  kinds. 
The  soil  is  rocky,  interspersed  with  gravel,  sand,  and  fine  vegetable 
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mould.  On  reaching  the  hei|h%ortwo  hundred  feet  perpendicular,  a 
considerable  change  in  the  soir  was  ci)servable ;  it  was  stony  and 
gravelly,  with  a  superficial  coat  of  black  earth,  but  immediately  under 
it  lies  a  stratum  of  fat,  tenacious,  soapy,  red  clay,  inclining  to  the 
color  of  bright  Spanish  snuff,  homogenous,  with  scarcely  any  admix- 
ture of  sand,  no  saline,  but  rather  a  sofl  agreeable  taste :  the  timber 
diminishes,  and  the  rocks  increase  in  size  to  the  summit.  The  whole 
height  is  estimated  at  three  hundred  feet  above  the  level  of  the  valley. 

They  made  the  following  rough  estimate  of  the  quantity  of  water 
delivej-ed  by  the  springs.  There  are  four  principal  springs,'two  of 
inferior  note;  one  rising  out  of  the  gravel,  and  a  number  of  drippings 
and  drainings,  all  issuing  from  the  margin,  or  from  under  the  rock 
which  overhangs  the  creek.  Of  the  four  first  mentioned,  three  deli- 
ver nearly  equal  quantities,  but  No.  1,  the  most  considerable,  delivers 
about  five  times  as  much  as  one  of  the  other  three ;  the  two  of  inferior 
note  may,  together,  be  equal  to  one;  and  all  the  drippings,  aiid  small 
springs,  are  probably  underrated  at  double  the  quantity  of  one  of  the 
three ;  that  is,  all  together,  they  will  deliver  a  quantity  equal  to  eleven 
limes  the  water  issuing  from  the  one  most  commodiously  situated  for 
measurement.*  This  spring  filled  a  vessel  of  eleven  quarts  in  eleven 
seconds ;  hence  the  whole  quantity  of  hot  water  delivered  from  the 
springs  at  the  base  of  the  hill  is  165  gallons  in  a  minute,  or  3,771 
hogsheads  in  24  hours,  which  is  equal  to  a  handsome  brook,  and 
might  work  an  overshot  mill.  In  cool  weather,  condensed  vapor  is 
seen  rising  out  of  the  gravel  bed  of  the  creek,  from  springs  which 
cannot  be  taken  into  account.  During  the  summer  and  fall,  the 
creek  receives  little  or  no  water  but  what  is  supplied  by  the  hot 
springs ;  at  that  season  it  is  itself  a  hot  bath,  too  hot,  indeed,  near  the 
springs ;  so  that  a  person  may  choose  the  temperature  most  agrek?able 
to  himself,  by  selecting  a  natural  basin  near  to,  or  farther  from  the 
principal  springs.  At  three  or  four  miles  below  the  springs  the  water 
is  tepid  and  unpleasant  to  drink. 

Afler  making  further  observatiohs  on  the  Washita,  Catahoola  anl^ 
Tenza,  the  party  returned  to  St.  Catherine's  Landing  on  the  ."Jlst  of 
January,'  1805. 
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